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DEPAETMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTEUOTION, 

Office  of  Supebintbndbnt, 

Lansing^  December  30,  187^. 

lo  His  MeceUeney,  John  J.  Bagley,  Oovemor  of  Michigan: 

Sib, — I  haye  the  honor  to  transmit,  through  you,  to  the  Legislature,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  accompanying  documents  for  the  year  1874. 

I  am,  sir,  yery  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  B.  BEIGGS, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


ANNUAL   REPORT. 


In  presenting  this  report,  which  must  relate^  mainly,  to  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  State  for  the  past  year,  attention  is  first 
invited  to  th«  following  summary  of  comparative  statistics.  These  figures 
famish  indisputable  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  common  school  educa- 
tion within  our  borders,  and  confirm  the  general  belief  in  the  steadily  increas- 
ing popularity  of  our  public  shool  system. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 


GENERAL. 


Kamber  of  towosbips  and  cities^ 

"       school  districts : 

*'       children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 

years  (per  census) 

Kamber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 

years  (compnlsory  age) 

Kamber  of  children  attending  public  schools. 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  maintained 

Number  of  ungraded  schools 

"       graded  schools 

"        visits  to  the  schools  by  Directors 

"  "  "       County  School  Sup 'ts.. 

*  *       qual  ified  male  teachers  employed 

**  *•       female  teachers  employed 

**        months  teaching  by  males 

*»  "  "       females 

Amount  of  wages  paid  male  teachers 

*'  "         female  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages — male  teachers 

**  **         — female  teachers. 

Number  of  frame  school- houses 

brick  **  

"        log  **  

**       stone  "  

Total  number  of  school-houses 

**  of  seats  in  school-houses 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 

"  **       added  to  district  libraries 

**  **       in  township  libraries 

**  *  *      added  to  township  libraries 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  district  and  township  libraries. 


1878. 

1874. 

941 

955 

5,521 

5,571 

421,822 

436,694 

181,604 

186,774 

824,615 

827,506 

7 

7 

5,210 

5,244 

811 

827 

13,571 

14,927 

6.877 

7,288 

8,010 

3,156 

8,940 

9,120 

18,202 

14,061 

89,777 

43,573 

1685,720  64 

1737,470  99 

^1,079,848  95 

^1,179,540  11 

^51  94 

$52  45 

$27  18 

$27  01 

4,246 

4,390 

641 

682 

605 

549 

•  80 

81 

5,572 

5,702 

899,067 

407,072 

18,105,391  00 

$8,912,698  00 

115,881 

120,577 

10,434 

10,315 

49,291 

49,872 

4,781 

4,521 

164,622 

170,449 

IV 
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COMPAKATIVE  STATISTICS.-Cohtihued. 


FINANCIAL. 

1878. 

1S74. 

BeeeipU: 
Moneys  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year. 
Amount  received  from  district  taxes.. - .- 

$530,580  27 

2,095,220  17 

465,912  84 

194,479  58 
81,199  81 

412,253  87 
13,706  16 

$576,056  Oa 
2,393,604  73 

♦«                   »*         two-mill  tax .* 

466,086  0& 

**                   **         annual   apportionment— Primary 
School  Fund 

205,480  14 

Amount  received  as  tuition  from  non-resident  pupils 

**              from  other  sources— sale  of  Bonds,  etc. 
Add,  to  make  details  and  totals  (as  per  abstracts)  balance. 

87,811  2^ 

416,288  IS 

12,807  44 

Total  receipts 

;$3,748,852  70 

$4,107,583  7a 

Expenditures : 
Amount  oaid  male  teachers.. 

^681,565  24 

1,071,809  48 

597,006  68 

788,902  96 

$781,796  48 

**       female  teachers ...... . 

1,173,657  28 

*  *       for  school-houses  and  repairs... .... 

586,807  2a 

**       for  other  purposes............ 

600,901  4a 

**       on  bonds  ana  interest 

884,954  41 

Monevs  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 

594,467  18 
10,101  21 

688,661  88: 

Add,  to  make  details  and  total  (as  per  abstracts)  balance. 
Deduct,  to  make  details  and  totals  (as  per  abstracts)  bal.. 

8,694  4^ 

Total  expenditures— including  amount  on  hand 

$3,748,852  70 

$4,107,588  7a 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  school  districts 

$1,574,124  86 
1,707,700  16 

$1,784,890  29' 

1,850,764  i% 

The  preceding  comparative  summaries  exhibit,  in  a  concise  form,  the  present 
condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  advance  made  during  the  past  year  in 
the  various  departments  of  public  school  effort.  The  IBgures  were  collated 
from  the  reports  of  the  township  inspectors,  which  reports  embrace,  mainly,, 
the  statistics  returned  by  the  district  directors. 

The  following  tables  show,  in  a  condensed  form,  similar  statistics,  derived 
from  the  same  source,  for  a  series  of  years : 
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r.^. 

P.,C„.., 

by  U>l«s. 

?;-p?z^' 

At.  Hoatblf 

Av.  Honthly 

78. 
77. 
76.5 
78.5 
72. 
70.7 
72. 
72.5 
76.5 
78. 
79. 
75. 

6.917 
6,618 
5,049 
6,810 

7,«81 
8,09Q 
9,031 
11,415 
12,473 
18,016 
18,203 
14,061 

26,181 
26,071 
28,046 
29,242 
29,729 
29,919 
80,448 
34,166 
86,984 
88,318 
89,777 
48.573 

938  17 
34  00 
41  77 
48  53 
44  03 
4T78 

47  71 

48  04 

49  93 
4»  11 
61  94 
G2  45 

1864 

1868 

1870 — 

24  78 

1878 _ 

1878 

26  72 
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TKAH. 

VLiMbr 
Co.  8npt. 

V1.1l»bT 
Directors. 

3,884 
5,258 
6J44 
6.621 
6,350 
6.610 
6,877 
7,388 

1871   

14,'^ 

1872 

*  Tha  SnperiDtsDdentj'  Tlelti  (or  186T  cc 


a  period  of  only  fonrmonthn. 


tJu  Burning  of  Bcho^  S<m>a. 

TBAR. 

rs.^' 

gs^- 

rS.t 

No.  of 
Log. 

ToUI. 

r.;.^ 

V«lna. 

1868    

73 
74 
78 
77 
79 
80 
81 

416 
469 
538 
570 
595 
641 
682 

3,609 
3,767 
8,868 
4,024 
4,153 
4.316 
4,S90 

618 
631 
637 
629 
591 
609 
549 

4, 7]  5 
4,921 
5,111 
5,300 
5,418 
5,572 
6,703 

874',"7M" 
883,107 
309.067 
407,073 

<4,808,478  00 
5.381,774  W 

1873 

1878 

8,105,391  op 
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The  followiog  atatement  ahowa  the  amount  raised  by  tax  daring  the  paat  ten 
yeara  for  achool  purposea,  aa  alao  the  amonnt  expended  for  teacher's  wages : 


Tints. 

T«:?£^5L.        nKV^ 

PtidTtSi^m. 

9331,770  74          9478,906  73 
288,820  08            544,088  81 
289,967  63            874,304  18 
809,819  38          1.070,561  68 
833,246  12          1,308.618  78 
405,111  64          1,742.578  87 
409,S41  20          1,749,407  89 
431,971  29           1,977,750  98 
465,913  84         2,0flS,S3O  17 
486,086  05           3,393,604  78 

9701,601  16 

lew 
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908,S8»S0 
1,036,019  04 
1,150,460  86 
1,891,601  61 
1,618,268  68 
1,649,486  76 

1670 

1871 

1873 

1.006,458  71 

The  amount  expended  b;  the  districts  for  the  entire  support  of  the  schools^ 
(including  moneys  paid  on  bonded  indebtedness)  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
7, 1874,  ia  93,410,959  68,  which  ia  97  81  per  capita  of  the  school  population 
by  the  last  census. 

The  following  three  tables  may  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  have  the  pa- 
tience to  study  them.  In  the  first  are  collated  all  the  atatistica  obtained  from 
the  reports  of  the  lospectors  and  the  Directors,  pertaining  to  township  and  dis- 
trict libraries. 

The  number  of  district  libraries  reported  is  1,265,  on  increase  of  116  over 
the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  township  libraries  reported  is  207,  no  increase. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  district  libraries  during  the  year  is 
10,315,  and  the  entire  number  reported  as  belonging  to  these  libraries  is  130,- 
577,  giving  an  increase  of  5,196. 
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The  nnmber  of  volumes  added  to  the  township  librariea  is  4,531 ;  and  the 
whole  number  belonging  to  the  same  is  49,872,  being  an  increase  of  581. 

Total  nnmber  of  volumes  la  both  district  and  township  librariea  is  170,449. 

The  amount  reported  as  expended  for  district  libraries  during  the  year  is 
•13,374  77 ;  for  township  librariea,  15,576  64 ;  total,  »18,951  41. 

The  amount  of  library  moneys  reported  as  voted  at  the  spring  election  's 
$1,449  05 ;  from  Sues,  tl8,393  41 ;  total  tlfi,843  46. 

The  counties  of  Bay,  Saginaw,  and  Wayne,  report  the  largeat  amounts  as 
realized  from  fines,  while  a  few  other  counties,  old  and  populous,  report  nothing. 

The  second  tabular  statement  shows  118  new  districts  organized,  while  the 
increase  in  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  the  State  is  but  50.  This  indicates 
the  consolidation  of  quite  a  number  of  districts,  a  commendable  policy,  which 
shonid  prevail  more  gonerally  in  the  old  and  populous  localities. 

The  third  table,  setting  forth  the  deficiencies  and  irregularities  as  discovered 
in  the  reports  returned  to  this  Department,  will  furnish  "food  for  reflection" 
to  school  officers.  Should  they  study  the  same  and  then  reaolve  "  to  turn  over 
anew  leaf,"  much  will  have  been  gained  by  the  presentation  of  the  Bgurea. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  time  will  speedily  come,  when  the  reports  will  be  so  perfect 
as  to  furnish  no  material  for  such  a  table. 

The  preparation  of  another  table  was  attempted,  with  the  design  of  showing 
the  number  of  schools  in  each  of  the  several  counties  that  give  instruction  in 
certain  higher  branches  of  study.  But  as  458  districts  fail  to  make  any  report 
under  this  head,  and  many  others  report  imperfectly,  no  tabular  statement 
can  be  presented  that  wonid  be  at  all  reliable  or  satisfactory.  This  much,  how- 
ever, can  be  said.  That  of  the  5,571  districts  in  the  State,  3,003  report  U.  S. 
History  as  a  study  taught  in  their  schools ;  1,495,  Algebra ;  713,  Book-keeping ; 
894,  Natural  Philosophy;  385,  Physiology;  296,  Drawing;  209,  Science  of 
Oivil  Government;  173,  Geometry ;  80,  Chemistry. 
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SCBUOL   LIBRARIES. 

TABLE  of  SUUitHei  Btlating  to  School  Librana. 
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LIST  OP  TO.WNSHIPS  FROM  WHICH  NO  REPORTS  WERE  RECEIVED  FOR  1874. 

These  townships  were  reported  in  the  State  Census  of  1874,  and  returned  a 
population  as  indicated  below ;  the  aggregate  being  8,758.  Most  of  these 
delinquent  townships  might  be  expected  to  have  schools.  From  several  of 
them  reports  have  been  received  at  some  former  time : 


COUNTIES. 


Townships. 


Charlevoix Boyne  Valley... 

Cheboygan Grant 

Clare Winterfield 

Delta Masonville 

Houghton Huron 

Schoolcraft 

**         Webster 

Iosco ^ Alabaster 

**    Edwards 

**    Ogemaw 

Keweenaw Copper  Harbor. 

Isle  Royal 

Manitou Galilee 

**     Peaine 

Marquette Forsyth 

**        Richmond 

«        Tilden 

Midland Mt.  Haley 

**     Roscommon 

Missaukee Caldwell 

"        - Pioneer 

Presque  Isle Presque  Isle 

"  Rogers 

Schoolcraft Manistique 


Population. 


81 
407 

28 

170 

437 

1,764 

1»146 

439 

58 
149 
290 
4 
163 
341 

34 
394 
494 

99 
200 

84 

60 
719 
896 
301 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 
PBIMABY  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  original  Primary  School  Fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  the 
sixteenth  section, — one  square  mile, — in  each  surveyed  township  in.  the  State, 
the  same  having  been  granted  by  Congress  on.  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union.  The  moneys  derived  from  this  source  are,  by  law,  made  a  perpet- 
ual loan  to  the  State,  and  are  used  for  paying  the  State  indebtedness,  the  State 
paying  seven  per  cent  interest  upon  the  same  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  which  is  apportioned,  together  with  the  interest  derived  from  the 
Swamp  Land  School  Fund  (hereafter  alluded  to),  annually,  in  May,  to  the  dis- 
tricts which  maintained  a  school  the  previous  year  the  length  of  time  required 
by  law,  and  taught  by  licensed  teachers :  said  apportionment  based  on  the  last 
census  enrollment,  which  gives  the  number  of  children  between  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age  residing  therein. 

The  lands  are  held  for  sale  at  four  dollars  per  acre,  regardless  of  real  value, 
and  purchasers  may  pay  the  whole  cost  at  the  time  of  purchase,  or  they  may 
pay  one-half  down  and  the  balance  at  their  pleasure,  but  forfeiting  the  land 
oipon  failure  to  pay  seven  per  cent  interest  annually. 
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The  fand  derived  from  the  sale  of  Primary  School  lands  amonnt- 

ed  Sept.  30, 1874,  to 12,858,343  60 

Of  this  fund  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 2,177,693  66 

In  the  hands  of  purchasers 680,650  00 

The*  receipts  the  past  year  from  penalties  for  non-payment  of 
interest,  which  are  credited  to  the  interest  fund,  and  not  to 
the  Fund  itself,  amount  to 2,078  74 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  credited  to  the  Primary  School  Fund  one- 
half  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  State  from  sales  of  swamp  lands,  and  upon 
which  the  State  pays  five  per  cent  interest 

Swamp  Land  School  Fund  Sept  30, 1873 $284,771  98 

Half  of  cash  sales  for  year  ending  Sept  30, 1874 5,116  32 

Total .• 1289,887  30 

Add  Primary  School  Fund,  as  above 2,858,343  66 

Total  school  fund 13,148,230  9^ 

The  income  from  this  fund,  including  the  forfeitures  for  non- 
payment of  interest,  is ^ 1216,657  15- 

Amount  apportioned  in  May,  1874,  fiTty  cents  per  child 209,036  06 

It  is  hoped  that  the  apportionment  in  May,  1875,  will  be  the  same  x>^r 
capita,  although  the  number  of  children  upon  which  the  apportionment  will 
be  made  is  increased  15,372  by  the  school  census  taken  in  August  last 

The  sales  of  school  lands  the  past  year  reached  6,177  acres,  amounting  to  124,* 
669  16.  There  remains  unsold  430,138  acres,  including  49,239  acres  of  indem- 
nity school  lands.  In  the  original  grant  the  State  was  to  have  for  a  Primary 
School  Fund,  as  before  stated,  one  section  in  each  surveyed  township,  or  the 
sixteenth  section  in  each  township,  divided  into  sections  of  one  mile  square, 
and  numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six.  But  the  townships  on  the  west  were 
firactional,  having  generally  less  than  thirty-six  sections ;  and,  in  many,  the 
sixteenth  section  was  lacking  entirely.  This  deficiency,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
authorities  of  the  State  and  the  General  Government,  is  49,239  acres,  and  the 
State  has  been  allowed  to  select  the  same  from  any  lands  in  the  State  still 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  The  selections  have  been  completed  the 
past  year,  one-half  of  the  amount  being  made  in  the  Upper  Peninsula ;  but 
patents  have  not  yet  been  granted  for  the  whole  amount  The  patents  still 
due  will  probably  be  received  during  the  ensuing  year.  As  these  are  among 
the  choicest  lands  in  the  State,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  school  fund  that 
they  be  placed  in  market  at  something  like  their  real  value,  not  to  be  gobbled 
up  by  speculators  at  four  dollars  per  acre,  as  will  surely  be  the  case,  unless 
there  be  some  legislation  to  prevent  it.  If  the  49,239  acres  of  selected  lands 
were  held  at  twelve  dollars  per  acre,  as  were  the  University  lands,  it  would 
give  an  additional  increase  to  the  fund  of  1393,912,  increasing  the  annual 
interest  to  the  extent  of  127,573  84.  Must  the  schools  suffer  this  loss  to  ben- 
efit  the  speculators  ?  Had  the  other  school  lands  been  sold  according  to  value, 
and  at  very  reasonable  rates,  it  would  have  made  a  pleasing  difference  to  the 
school  fund  of  at  least  one  million  dollars. 
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Assuming  that  there  will  be  realized  from  the  remaining  lands  unsold  an: 
average  of  four  dollars  per  acre,  the  increase  to  the  fund  will  be  $1^720,5529 
giving  a  fund  of  $4,868,782.  But  should  it  fall  short  of  this,  in  consequence 
of  inferior  lands,  that  will  never  sell  for  four  dollars,  it  is,  perhaps,  safe  to 
estimate  that  the  avails  from  swamp  lands  will  eventually  increase  the  fund 
to  five  million  dollars.  There  the  increase  to  the  school  fund  must  forever 
cease,  unless,  in  the  "  good  time  coming,'*  our  State  debt  shall  be  extinguished, 
in  which  doubtful  event  the  receipts  from  specific  taxes  will  be  added  to  the 
Primary  School  Fund. 

(JNIVEESITT  FUND. 

The  University  lands,  46,080  acres,  are  all  sold.    The  fund  derived  from  the 

sale  of  these  lands  is  -  - $543,968  21 

Of  this  fund  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 435,529  36 

And  the  balance  is  in  the  hands  of  purchasers,  under  the  same  regulations 
as  the  Primary  School  Fund,  paying  seven  per  cent. 

The  annual  income  from  the  fund  is  $38,010  70;  to  which  should  be 
added  the  penalties  imposed  for  non-payment  of  interest  by  purchasers  for 
the  past  year,  amounting  to  $194  70. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  FUlsTD. 

The  Agricultural  College  Fand  amounted  Sept.  30,  1874,  to  $215,785  63. 
From  land  sales  iA  1873,  $54,177  67 ;  from  land  sales  in  1874,  $6,639  75,— 
less  than  one-eighth  as  much  as  in  the  former  year.  This  marked  difference 
in  the  sales  may  be  attributed  to  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
country. 

There  remains  unsold  169,153  acres.  Tbe  number  of  acres  sold  is  70,847. 
At  the  rate  at  which  this  has  been  sold,  there  will  be  realized,  eventually,  a 
fund  of  nearly  $731,000.  The  lands  are  sold  at  three  to  five  dollars  per  acre, 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  educational  lands.  As  the  fund  pays  seven  per 
cent,  an  annual  income  of  $50,000  may  be  derived  from  the  same  ultimately. 

K^ORMAL  SCHOOL  FUITD. 

This  fund  has  no  means  of  increase.  The  amount  is  $69,284  54.  By  some 
error  in  calculation  it  was  reported  last  year  as  greater,  by  $49  82,  than  it 
really  is. 

Of  this  fund  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State $50,959  66 

In  the  hands  of  purchasers 18,324  88 

Total $69,284  54 

Six  per  cent  interest  is  realized  from  this  fund. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  aggregate  available  educational  funds  of  the  State,  Sept.  30,  1874,  show 
as  follows : 

Primary  School  Fund.... $3,148,230  96 

University  Fund 543,968  21 

Agricultural  College  Fund 215,785  63 

Normal  School  Fund 69,284  64 

Total $3,977,269  34 
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The  following  tabolar  statement  indicates  the  amount  of  Primary  School 
Interest  Fnod  apportioned  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  amonnt  per  child,  and 
the  nomher  of  children  upon  which  the  apportionment  was  made  : 


YEASS. 

Amount 
perCWU. 

Children. 

SO  48 
48 
4S 
4S 
47 
48 
40 
48 
40 

«184,657  Oa 
138.550  00 
148,787  BO 
151,630  50 
165 .306  13 
179,848  74 
186,485  24 
187,353  64 
106,176  80 
319,036  06 

1867        ....             

818,060 

836,330 

878,043 
880,540 

800,818 

400,064 
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The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of  primary  school  money  apportioned 
to  the  townships  in  the  several  counties  in  May  last,  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  townships,  and  the  num- 
ber upon  which  the  apportionment  was  made : 
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ALPENA  COUNTY. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

ole  number 
Children. 

©•o 

o  j-a 
•  2.2 

ount  appor- 
ned. 

TOWNSHIPS. 

ole  number 
ChUdren. 

.  on  which 
portionment 
Bznade. 

ount  appor- 
nod. 

;5^ 

a-s 

i?^ 

a^ 

^o 

<^ 

^o 

<^ 

Alpeoa 

204 

204 

$102  00 

Alpena  City 

780 

780 

$390  00 

Totals..........  -      -- -    - 

984 

984 

$492  00 

, 

ANTRIM  COUNTY. 


Banks 

Central  Lake 

171 
116 
182 
ISO 

171 

60 

182 

180 

$85  50 
80  00 
66  00 
90  00 

Mancellona 

Milton 

26 

106 

19 

88 

26 

106 

19 

88 

$18  00 
53  00 

Elk  Rapids 

Helena............. 

Otsego  Lake 

Torch  Lake 

9  50 
19  00 

Totals 

788 

732 

$866  00 

:  BARRY  COUNTY. 


Assyria 

Baltimore 

Barry 

Carleton 

Castleton 

Hastings 

Hastings  City. 

Hope 

Irving 


Totals. 


$222  50 
199  50 
190  00 
208  50 
806  00 
152  00 
272  50 
207  00 
254  00 


Johnstown 

Maple  Grove 

Orangeville. 

Prairieville 

Rutland . 

Thornapple...... 

Woodland 

Yankee  Springs. 


464 

454 

$227  00 

458 

458 

226  60 

297 

297 

148  60 

482 

482 

241  00 

871 

871 

186  60 

626 

626 

818  00 

521 

521 

260  50 

814 

814 

157  00 

7,578 

7,512 

$8,771  00 

BAY  COUNTY. 


Arenac 

AuQres . 

Bangor 

Bay  City-... 

Beaver 

Clayton 

Deep  River- 
Hampton... 


Totals. 


$86  60 
22  00 

620  50 

1,858  00 

28  50 

17  50 

22  50 

189  50 


Eawkawlin . 

Merritt 

Monitor 

Pinconing.. 
Portsmouth. 

Standish 

Williams.... 


212 

212 

$106  00 

94 

94 

47  00 

158 

109 

54  50 

21 

21 

10  50 

158 

158 

79  00 

205 

153 

76  50 

19G 

196 

98  00 

6,676 

6,528 

$3,261  50 

BENZIE  COUNTY. 


Almira 

Benzonia...... 

106 

75 

26 

248 

162 

106 

76 

26 

248 

158 

$58  00 
87  50 
18  00 

124  00 
76  60 

Homestead 

Inland 

Joyfleld 

Platte 

Welden ...... 

61 
54 
41 
86 
18 

61 
54 
41 
86 
18 

$80  60 
27  00 

Colfax 

Crystal  Lake 

Gilmore 

20  60 

18  00 

9  90 

Totals , 

827 

818 

$409  00 
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SM 

S 

IE 

liioo 
eotoo 

IMM 

KtndS-h^it'::'.'.'. 

WO 

HO 
8U 

(110  00 

S'F"--"- 

JIOOO 

SS^;.;-.:::: 

cgowttor  ciw".'.:: 

iiiS 

B.09B 

S,D« 

MOtsoo 

CiLHOUN  CODNTT. 


i 

498 
4I> 
868 

8*8 

WW 
498 

468 

tf-\  00 

is 

MBM 
148  00 

ni  60 

281  OO 

Fred 

Baltlfl  Creek  Clt}'.. 

S;;;;;;e 

Manball  City.... 

CASS  COUNTY. 


810 
680 

680 

s 

988!  M 

liooo 

WOOD 
]«0  00 

i8flao 
moo 

484  00 

Ontw» 

a 

«so 
>«o 

C80 
««0 

4sa 

8S4 

nss 

BlJier  Creek 

T,0« 

\nT 

tCMIH 

SUPEEINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


XXV 


CHARLEVOIX  COUNTY. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

Whole  number 
of  Children. 

No.  on  which 
apportionment 
was  made. 

Amount  appor- 
tioned. 

TOWNSHIPS. 

Whole  number 
of  Children. 

No.  on  which 
apportionment 
was  made. 

Amount  appor- 
tioned. 

Charlevoix. 

114 
62 
53 

102 

114 
62 
22 

102 

$57  00 
81  00 
11  00 
51  00 

Norwood 

South  Arm 

WUson 

88 

141 

27 

88 

141 

27 

$44  00 

70  60 

Evangeline .-.. 

Eveline........  ._.. 

18  50 

Marion............. 

Totals 

692 

556 

$278  00 

CHEBOYGAN  COUNTY. 


Beaugrand 

108 
450 

108 
459 

$54  00 
229  50 

Grant............ 

Inverness 

98 

184 

98 

184 

$49  00 

Benton ............ 

92  00 

Totals... ^ - -- 

849 

849 

$424  50 



CHIPPEWA  COUNTY. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie. .. 


Sugar  Island. 


Totals. 


125 

125 

$62  60 

648 

643 

$27150 

CLARE  COUNTY. 


Grant 

Sheridan 


Totals. 


Surry 

Winterfleld 


88 
49 

88 
49 

$44  0# 
24  50 

824 

824 

$162  00 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 


Bath 

515 
892 
950 
588 
890 
529 
850 
549 

515 
892 
950 
588 
890 
529 
850 
549 

$257  60 
196  CO 
475  00 
269  00 
195  00 
264  50 
175  00 
274  50 

Green  bnsh 

Lebanon. ........ 

Olive 

Ovid 

Riley 

442 

855 
810 
904 
859 
281 
404 
627 

442 
855 
810 
904 
859 
281 
404 
52T 

$221  00 

Bengal...... .... 

177  60 

Bingham........... 

155  00 

Dal  as  .—....—.... 

452  00 

De  Witt 

179  60 

Dnplain 

Victor 

140  60 

Eagle 

Watertown 

Westphalia 

202  00 

Essex...... 

268  50 

Totals 

7,795 

7,795 

$8,897  50 

POBLIC  INBTRUCTIOK. 

DBLTA  CODNTT. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

1 

1 
II 

,„w™mP.. 

so 

1 

1 

!1 

«^.b.    

(SC 

MS 

to 

•US 

woo 

SI 

*it8! 

m 

8fi3 

BATON  COUNTT. 


«S5 

TSO 

«t6 

4S0 

801 

li 

SW  DO 

Si 

401  00 

«81 

si) 

480 

481 

!l! 

480 

'ffiS 

gSS^'" 

»■■■■■■■": 

STGPO 

^X^n"!::".'.!:::: 

£!2IlBii.idi::v.:: 

lis  DO 

S,*M 

8,486 

SUHBT  COUKTT. 


Bear  Creek 

UCroU 

101    1 
804 

S 

SSIS 

Little  Trsveree... 

.. 

M 

»4T0» 

BOl 

m 

Ml 


AlTu 

Burton. 

OUytoli 

navllou 

Flint  (Jltj... 

FlaahlDg.... 


!Bl 

Ml 

I.IJT 

1,1K 

mIm 

411 

S18M 

Mnndy... 
Blcblleld. 
ThetTonl , 
VIenns... 


<T0 

4™ 

^» 

TIG 

801  SO 

10,1X4 

10,841 

|S,4!0B0 

GRAHD  TRAVERSE  COUSTY. 


]8B 
89 

80 

HO  00 
19  SO 

1 

1 

188  00 

PandlM 

ISSS'.-:-:;:: 

ToUl* 

1,«1S 

..... 

$908  00 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


xxvit 


GRATIOT  COUNTY. 


TOWNSHIPS. 


la- 


£3 


Is 

•ga  . 

?  H  <g 

o§a 


^ 


1^ 

o 

C8 


o  9 
S5 


TOWNSHIPS. 


P  M 

•SO 


o 


o 

p. 

a 


®  9 


Aroida .  -... 

562 
802 
112 
211 
888 
97 
141 
854 

562 
802 
112 
211 
888 
97 
110 
839 

$281  00 

151  00 

56  00 

105  50 

194  00 

48  50 

55  00 

169  50 

New  Haven 

North  Shade 

North  Star 

Pine  River 

Seville 

Sumner.......... 

268 
866 
815 
580 
224 
276 
228 
110 

268 

866^ 

815 

519 

218 

276 

228 

110 

181  50 

Bethany 

188  00 

Elba 

Bmerson....  ....  -- 

157  50 
259  50 

Fnlton 

Hamilton....... 

106  50 
188  00 

Lafiiyette 

Newark 

Washington 

Wheeler 

111  50 
55  00 

Totals. .- - .— -. 

4,524 

4,406 

2,208  00 

HILLSDALE  COUNTY. 


Adams 

Allen 

Amboy 

Cambria 

Camden 

Fayette 

Hillsdale , 

Hillsdale  City. 

Jefferson 

Litchfield 


Totals 


608 
558 
446 
566 
772 
662 
184 
1,071 
547 
574 


603 
558 
446 
566 
772 
662 
184 
1,071 
547 
574 


$301  50 
279  00 
228  00 
288  00 
886  00 
831  00 
67  00 
535  50 
278  50 
287  00 


Moscow 

Pittsford  .... 

Ransom 

Reading 

Scipio , 

Somerset .... 
Wheatland  . 
Woodbridge. 
Wright , 


439 
519 
518 
567 
840 
888 
425 
498 
621 


10,248 


489 

$219  50 

519 

259  60 

518 

256  50 

567 

288  60 

840 

170  00 

844 

172  oa 

425 

212  50 

498 

249  00 

621 

310  50 

10,199 

$5,099  50 

HOUGHTON   COUNTY. 


Adams ... 
Calnmet. 
Franklin. 
Hancock. 


Totals. 


196 

1,078 

846 

574 


196 

1,078 

712 

574 


98  00 
586  50 
856  00 
287  00 


L^Anse 

Portage 

Qaincyl 

Schoolcraft 


227 

155 

863 

863 

876 

876 

284 

2S4 

4,439 

4,233 

77  60- 
481  50 
183  00 
142  UO 


2,116  50 


HURON  COUNTY. 


Bingham....... 

248 

58 
224 

24 
144 
232 

71 
114 
228 
141 

79 

216 

58 
224 

24 
144 
232 

71 
114 
228 
141 

79 

$108  00 
29  00 

112  00 
12  00 
72  00 

116  00 
85  50 
57  00 

114  00 
70  50 
89  60 

Meade 

Paris 

Port  Austin 

Rubicon ..... 

180 
397 
807 
248 
218 
898 

71 
177 

28 
131 

89 

180 
897 
807 
248 
213 
398 

49 
177 

28 
181 

89 

$65  00» 

Brookfield ......... 

198  50 

Caseville.. ...... 

153  50 

Colfax ........ 

124  00 

Dwight ..... 

Sand  Beach 

Sebewaing 

Sheridan. .... . 

106  50 

Fair  Haven 

Gk)re. ....... 

196  50 
24  50 

Grant..... ...... 

Sherman..... 

88  60 

Hume.....  ........ 

Sigel 

11  50 

Hnron ............. 

Verona 

White  Rock 

65  50 

Lake. .....—. 

44  50 

Totals - -  - 

8,742 

8,688 

$1,844  60' 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

maHAH  CODNTY. 


^ 

^ 

^ 

JS- 

TOWNS  Ui  PS. 

u 

U 

i^ 

TOWNSHIPS. 

sll 

1 

-a" 

(="* 

<" 

m 

Locks 

lU 

4M 

(tlTM 

asabv;::: 

™ 

To(4l. 

s,»ss 

8,M1 

IONIA  COUNTY. 


Ti 

1 

168  so 

North  FUlng.... 

OllMIM...    ..... 

HO 

i 

6OT 
SI 

Total! 

».!" 

»,»0 

14,(00  W 

" 

IOSCO  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

TSOO 

raw 

tot 

IW 

llOIOt 

tS^V»-::::;:: 

TOO 

m 

ST> 

ISABELLA  CODNTY. 


Broomllflld 

1 

82 
«4 

tiiw 

ITOM 

10  00 
89  00 

Lincoln 

J5 
ISO 

1 

|111  W 

i,m 

1,088 

|8MM 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

JACKSON  COUHTT. 


TOWNSraPS. 

1= 

JiS 

1 
1 

TOWNSHIPS. 

i 

BliekmsD 

i 

MC 

sas 

•11 

887 

sum 

sasm 

IMOO 

Woo 

188  BO 
ITIW 

Norv^U 

i 

era 

IMS 

1 

'm» 

^^:v:.:::: 

PnlMkl 

RIVM 

249  M 

ffiSS 

itsoo 

LflMrty 

N»poleon_ 

r^sj 

Totals 

11, MO 

1I,SM 

$5,«2  00 

KALAMAZOO  COUNTY, 


*oa 

is 
1 

t1T3  M 
'«lOfl 

!19  00 

..§1 

1 

CI81 

808 
SiO 

m 

tistoo 
ni  o» 

Chwlsswn 

IS^E 

gg):::::: 

££8  00 

Total 

10,81T 

10.74* 

KALKASKA  COUNTY. 


.1 

•  oe 

BI 

HE 

^SS"" 

4» 

40 

^S: 

» 

100 

USD  00 

KENT  COUNTY. 


"i 

48G 
MS 
S48 
4S8 

1 

T48 

1 

a 
••a 

(983  00 
87160 

si 

SMOO 
!0>» 

101  00 
moo 

8,861  60 

aoioo 

Se;::;;; 

i 

4M 

1 

301 

1 

1; 

fisaDfr 

^f*"— 

Plainlleld 

s4sao 

SE".".;::::;; 

WjomlDB- 

gse^e.-.::::: 

Grand  Bapldl 

OruidRapidaCltr. 

828  W 

Totols 

is.(ie4 

18,460 

»!30  00 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


KBWBBNAW  COOMTT. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

1 
11 

1^ 

il. 

1 
11 

TowMaHipa. 

l! 

s|1 

1 

SIS 

a 

lis 

i«t 

»5 

HonghtOD 

Ml 

t 

m 

■tWM 

S^i; 

1,4M 

i,g» 

HMM 

LAKE  COCNTr. 


1TB 

»T 

1?i 

T 

da 

"SS 

asr.r^:::::: 

T«te» 

T  bUi 

40S 

348 

tm« 

<8S 

3C8 

40> 
461 
488 

<80 

IM 

858 

fiA5 

40> 

483 

11 

ITBOO 
89  00 

ll 

Uetamon 

North  BimcH.... 

490 

1 

480 

1 

»WM 

iSSS£"?.:::::::: 

S,1S0 

8,1m 

|4,oeaM 

4» 

1 

4M 

4BT 
TSl 

s»a  50 

S8M 
T4<jO 

i 

nt 

888 

316 
B4S 

671 
B46 

601 
81S 

«!! 

S.:::;::;:: 

Eldgeway 

SSSSil:."-::-:: 

Hollln 

?r^:;::::::::: 

3G8M 

IfflBO 

HndH>n  TlltagB.... 

888  00 

Totali 

14,BS8 

14,480 

|I,«(  M 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

LBELANAW  COUNTY. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

1! 

IS 

go 

SI 

1 

1 

TOWNSHIPS. 

■5 

1 

g   a 

1  i 

1! 

a 

lis 

ii 

Glenn  Arbor 

sot 

43 

IM 

^SS 

|«g«i*" 

1,706 

1,105 

tSIBM 

LIV1N08TON  COUNTY. 


gat^rb-.:::  :::::■ 

36S 

5M 
6«I 

$!«ISIXI 
185  00 

B83M 

gSS'::-:.:::: 

848 

i 

%n 

§ES=;: 

oiKduli";:/.";;: 

warn 

»!f'.:-::.v;::: 

T  lal 

a,wi 

ll,TI» 

8,999  W 

HACKIHAC 


:           1«S 

2«S 
IW 

I1S1B0 

St-IgnsCB 

I^ 

«8 

Totals 

«» 

M. 

(Ml  00 

MACOUB  COUNTY. 


6I» 

1:| 

i;059 

Macomb 

415 

BBS 
T08 
4H 
T06 
400 

IB 
SOS 
08 

•5S 

Cbuterfleld 

Shslbj 

sietllng 

WMhington""; 

4H0a 

10.00(1 

10,008 

MANITOU  COUNTY. 


.     .  toe 
in 

so* 

1108  00 

■» 

te* 

I14S00 

« 

MM 

PUBUC  DTBTRUCTION. 

HAStSTEK  COUNTT. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

Is 
6" 

1  s 

I'S 

1^ 

TOWNSHIPS. 

ii 

■3 

1 
ii 
I-: 

At»II> 

IS 

1,0« 

111 

1.0« 

Uirltlt 

IM 

*«" 

£?-e;;;; 

lUnliteeClly 

8TM 

T  t«l» 

z,m 

1,»M 

IMIOO 

HABQUETTS  CODNTT. 


a 

1,0M 

«0 
1,060 

ewoo 

BwnBeeCitj... 

m 

'■!S 

1,0»I 

ITO 
I,0«T 

RS 

Gl  €0 
StiM 

t,M9 

4.S« 

t£,ttaM> 

MASON  COTJOTT, 


Lincoln 

LndlngUm... 


S8 

W 

« 

»0« 

l.tJI 

1.8M 

leesDi) 

UECOSTA   CODNTT. 


A  tu 

i 

in 

HI 
89 
» 

Is 

SIl  00 

MOO 
»  CO 

1 

1 

fSS 

Mlllbiwok. 

Kai:;.:;;: 

a,MS 

a,4ts 

|i,»«oe 

■1     -1 

31 

111  00 

110 

410 

tmw 

ToUls 

ta 

m 

IS18  00 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 
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MIDLAND  COUNTY. 


Is 

1 
u 

O 

Is 

o 

P  M 

G3 

P   M 

^  p  « 

P4 

08 

TOWNSHIPS. 

p2 

0*2 
0.2 

■4^     . 

g| 

o  9 

TOWNSHIPS. 

p-Sl 

o  J-  a 

.C.2 

o  S 

a -2 

g^ 

{25  «s^ 

a.2 

Qladwin 

24 
24 
96 
90 

20 
24 
66 
90 

$10  00 
12  00 
28  00 
45  00 

Jerome 

Lincoln.. . 

Midland 

Porter 

189 
61 

670 
28 

189 
51 

670 
2S 

$69  60 

Qrant ......... 

25  60 

Homer...... .... 

885  00 

Hope 

14  00 

Ingersol 

95 

95 

47  60 

Warren 

48 

48 

24  00 

Jasper 

60 

50 

26  00 

Totals . -    - 

1,815 

1,271 

$686  60 

MISSAUKEE  COUNTY. 


Clam  Union 

Seeder 

8 
11 

8 
11 

$4  00 
660 

Riverside 

16 

16 

$3  00 

Totals -  -     -       

85 

85 

$17  60 

MONROE  COUNTY. 


Totals. 


Asb 

654 
577 

748 
828 
604 
422 
917 
428 

654 
677 
748 
729 
604 
422 
917 
888 

$277  00 
288  60 
874  00 
864  60 
802  00 
211  00 
458  60 
191  60 

LaSalle 

Bedford 

London...... 

Berlin 

Milan 

Dandee 

Erie 

Monroe 

Monroe  City..... 

Bxeter 

Frencbtown 

Ida 

Raisinville 

Snmmerfield 

Whiteford. 

$252  60 
214  OO 
288  60 
182  00 
814  00 
406  00 
257  00 
808  00 


$5,188  00 


MONTCALM  COUNTY. 


Belvidere 

Bloomer ...... 

25 
663 
496 
227 
828 
64 
92 
828 
208 
282 
165 

26 
658 
496 
227 
828 
64 
92 
828 
208 
282 
166 

$12  60 

279  00 

248  00 

118  60 

164  00 

82  00 

46  00 

161  60 

101  60 

141  00 

82  60 

Greenville 

Home . .. ..... 

692 
80 
876 
490 
402 
109 
262 
85 
485 
161 

692 
80 
876 
441 
402 
1U9 
246 
25 
401 
116 

$346  00 
15  00 

Bnshnell. - .... 

Maple  Valley 

Montcalm 

Pierson 

Pine 

Reynolds 

Richland 

Sidney 

187  60 

Cato 

Crystal 

Day 

Douelas...... ..... 

220  60 

201  00 

64  60 

128  00 

Bnreka .. 

12  50 

Evergreen 

S^irplain .... 

200  60 

Winfleld 

58  00 

Ferris i. 

Totals....... --- 

6,744 

6,600 

$2,800 

£ 


XXXIV 


PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


MUSKEGON  COUNTY. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

Whole  number 
of  Children.  , 

No.  on  which 
apportionment 
was  made. 

Amount  appor- 
tioned. 

TOWNSHIPS. 

Whole  number 
of  Children. 

No.  on  which 
apportionment 
was  made. 

Amount  appor- 
tioned. 

Blue  Lake.. 

89 
40S 
9^ 
79 
81 
68 
84 
1U8 

72 
40S 
98 
79 
81 
G8 
84 
108 

$36  00 
204  00 
46  50 
89  50 
40  50 
84  00 
42  00 
54  00 

Laketon 

Moorland 

Muskegon 

Muskegon  City.. 

Norton 

Oceana 

Ravenna  

White  KiTcr 

265 

76 

166 

2,821 

08 

797 

8G8 

207 

265 

76 

166 

2,321 

98 

769 

888 

2U7 

$183  M 
88  0« 
88  0« 

1,160  &0 

49  00 

884  SO 

Casnovia 

Cedar  Creek 

Dal  ton..... 

Egs:leston 

Frultland 

Fruitport 

Holton 

169  00 
108  00 

Totals -      

5,278 

5,288 

$2,616  60 

1 

NEWAYGO  COUNTY. 


Ashland 

Barton 

Beaver 

Big  Prairie. 
Bridgcton... 

Brooi^s 

Croton 

Dayton 


Totals 


846 
126 
48 
122 
129 
850 
828 
866 


293 
89 
43 
122 
129 
850 
807 
866 


$149  00 

44  50 

21  50 

61  00 

61  50 

175  00 

153  50 

183  00 


Denver.. 

Ensley... 
Everett.. 

Grant 

Monroe.. 
Norwich  , 
Sheridan. 
Sherman. 


84S 

843 

258 

258 

58 

58 

19 

19 

54 

12 

23 

16 

116 

116 

85 

85 

2,771 

2,616 

$174  00 

129  00 

29  00 

950 

600 

8  00 

58  00 

42  50 

$1,808  00 

OAKLAND  COUNTY. 


Addison 

Avon 

Bloomfield 

Brandon 

Commerce 

Farmington.  . 

Groveland 

Highland 

Holly 

Independence. 

Lyon 

Milford 

Novl 


Totals. 


$181  50 
822  50 
842  00 
234  00 
220  00 
802  00 
158  00 
222  00 
834  00 
200  50 
186  50 
888  00 
214  00 


Oakland 

Orion 

Oxford 

Pontiac 

Rose 

Royal  Oak 

Southfleld 

Springfield 

Troy 

West  Bloomfield. 

Waterford 

White  Lake 


266 

266 

$188  00 

887 

887 

198  50 

518 

518 

259  00 

1,580 

1,530 

765  00 

868 

868 

184  00 

581 

581 

290  50 

510 

510 

255  00 

471 

471 

235  60 

484 

464 

232  00 

287 

237 

118  60 

408 

408 

204  00 

S58 

858 

179  00 

12,575 

12,498 

$6,249  00 

OCEANA  COUNTY. 


Benona 

196 

214 

26 

79 

83 

184 

158 

98 

196 

214 

26 

79 

77 

184 

158 

98 

$98  00 
1U7  00 
18  00 
89  50 
88  50 
67  00 
79  00 
a»  on 

Greenwood 

Hart 

82 

864 

95 

61 

27 

505 

253 

177 

82 

864 

95 

61 

27 

505 

253 

177 

$41  OS 
183  00 

Claybanks 

Colfax 

Leavett ,... 

Newfleld 

Otto 

Pent  water 

Shelby 

Weare 

47  60 

Crystal . 

80  60 

Elbridge 

18  5ft 

Ferry 

252  60 

Golden.. 

126  60 

Grant. 

88  60 

Totals _ 

2,651 

2,546 

$1,273  Of 



SnPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

*  COUNTY. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

1. 
II 

1 

1 

n 

TOWNSHIPS. 

S 

!i 

is 

S' 

i  ' 

^3 

S» 

r« 

<" 

Algonqoin 

SB 

B3 
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ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 


TOWNSHIPS. 
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Berlin 

Brock  way ._. 
Burchville... 

•Casco 

China 

CJlay 

Clyde 

Colnmbus .. 
Cottrelville. 
East  China... 

Emmet , 

Fort  Gratiot 
<Grant 


Totals. 


427 
650 
249 
743 
618 
508 
891 
417 
913 
101 
498 
580 
450 


427 
650 
249 
748 
618 
508 
891 
417 
828 
101 
498 
580 
450 


$218  50 
825  00 
124  50 
874  00 
806  50 
254  00 
195  50 
208  50 
414  00 
50  50 
249  00 
265  00 
225  00 


Greenwood 

Ira 

Eenockee 

Kimball 

Lynn 

Massey 

Port  Hnron 

Port  Huron  City. 

Riley 

St.  Clair 

St.  Clair  City.... 
Wales.., 
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2,705 
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14,975 

14,890 

$214  00 
295  00 
288  00 
216  00 
91  00 
226  00 
192  60 

1,852  60 
242  60 
889  00 
478  60 
266  00 


$7,445  00 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 
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404  00 
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127  50 
166  50 
804  00 
201  00 
536  50 

Mcndon 

Mottville 

Nottawa 

Park 

Sherman 

Stnrgis 

White  Pigeon 

Men  don,     deficit 
of  last  year..... 

629 
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611 
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401 
671 
638 
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194 
611 
898 
401 
671 
688 

$814  60 
97  00 

Colon .... 
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Fawn  River 

Florence........... 
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10  7S 

1 

Totals 

8458 

8,437 

$4,229  SS 

TUSCOLA   COUNTY. 


Akron 
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Blmwood . 
Fairgrove. 
Fremont . 
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26 
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6,602 

$2,801  00 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

That  portion  of  our  School  Code  relating  to  the  organization  of  Graded  and 
High  Schools,  provides  that  *'  Any  school  drstrict  containing  more  than  one 
hundred  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years,  may  elect  a  district 
hoard  consisting  of  six  trustees :  Provided,  The  district  shall  so  determine  at  an 
annual  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  attending  such  meet- 
ing: Providedy  also.  That  the  intention  to  take  such  vote  shall  be  expressed  in 
the  notice  of  such  annual  meeting.  When  such  a  change  in  the  district  board 
shall  have  been  voted,  the  voters  at  such  annual  meeting  shall  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  elect,  from  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  two  trustees  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  two  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  two  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  and 
annually  thereafter  two  trustees  shall  be  elected,  whose  terms  of  office  shall 
be  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and  filed  their 
acceptances.'^  To  this  board  of  trustees  is  granted  the  power  "  to  classify  and 
grade  the  scholars  in  such  district,  and  cause  them  to  be  taught  in  such  schools 
or  departments  as  they  may  deem  expedient;  to  establish  in  said  district  a 
high  school^  when  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  district  at  any  annual  meeting,  and 
to  determine  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  such  school,  and  the  prices 
to  be  paid  for  tuition  in  any  branches  taught  therein ;  to  employ  all  teachers 
necessary  for  the  several  schools  of  said  district;  to  prescribe  courses  of  studies 
and  tes^t-books  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  they  may  think  needful  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  property  of  the  district;  and  also  to  determine  the  rates  for 
tuition  to  be  paid  by  non-resident  pupils  attending  any  school  in  said  district:^ 

The  powers  of  districts  organized  under  this  law  for  graded  and  high  schools 
are  enlarged  and  diflPer  from  those  conferred  upon  other  districts,  in  that  they 
are  authorized  to  elect  a  board  of  six  members  instead  of  three,  to  whom  may 
be  delegated  the  power  to  establish  a  high  school  and  collect  a  tuition  fee  of 
resident  pupils  who  attend  the  same. 

The  law  for  graded  and  high  schools  further  provides  that  "  whenever  two 
or  naore  contiguous  districts,  having  together,  more  than  two  hundred  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years,  shall  severally,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters  attending  the  annual  meetings  in  said  dis- 
tricts, determine  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  graded  or  high 
school,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  school  inspectors  of  the  township 
or  townships  in  which  such  districts  may  be  situated,  shall,  on  being  properly 
notified  of  such  vote,  proceed  to  unite  such  districts,^*  etc.,  etc.  The  district 
formed  by  a  union  of  two  or  more  districts,  as  here  provided  for,  is  not  re- 
stricted, of  course,  to  nine  sections  of  land,  as  is  the  case  in  the  organization 
of  ungraded  districts.  This  power  of  the  union  district  to  establish  several 
schools,  enables  it  to  include  more  territory  than  a  single  school  could  accom- 
modate or  be  accessible  to. 

As  the  first  graded  schools  in  the  State  had  their  existence  by  virtue  of  this 
legal  provision,  which  allows  two  or  more  previously  existing  districts  to 
unite,  this  class  of  schools  were  styled,  very  naturally.  Union  Schools,  and  the 
name  still  clings  to  them,  although  it  has  lost  much  of  its  significance.  All 
schools  with  more  than  one  department,  employing  more  than  one  teacher, 
have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  such  a  gradation  of  studies  and  classification  of 
pupils  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  name.  Graded  Schools.  In  no  other  sense 
could  a  majority  of  these  schools  be  styled.  Union,  than  that  they  severally 
represent  a  union  of  different  departments. 
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The  great  object  to  be  attained  by  the  organization  of  such  schools  is  to 
effect  a  division  of  labor, — which  is  certainly  as  desirable  in  this  as  in  other 
fields  of  labor, — and  not  as  commonly  supposed,  to  secure  the  introduction  of 
a  higher  grade  of  studies,  but  to  create,  rather,  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship. 

By  this  system,  a  district  having  more  children  than  can  be  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  and  instruction  of  a  single  teacher,  employs  two,  and 
instead  of  having  two  schools  that  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  each 
containing  a  promiscuous  mass  of  scholars  of  all  ages  and  acquirements,  such 
a  division  is  secured  as  will  place  the  older  and  more  advanced  under  one 
teacher,  and  the  younger  and  less  advanced  under  the  other,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  multiplication  of  classes  in  the  same  branches  of  study,  or  sets  of 
classes  alike  advanced  in  tlie  same  study ;  relieving  each  teacher,  also,  of  the 
necessity  of  hearing  as  many  classes  as  come  to  both,  and  of  running  through 
the  whole  curriculum,  4'rom  the  alphabet  to  algebra.  Thus  a  great  economy 
of  time  is  effected,  and  the  indirect  advantages  that  result  are  most  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  teacher,  and  are  seen  in  each  day's  step  of  the  schooFs  pro- 
gress. 

The  statistics  presented  in  the  following  tables  were  compiled  from  the 
township  inspector's  reports,  and  are  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  returns  made 
by  these  officers.  They  exhibit,  as  well  as  figures  can,  the  general  condition  of 
our  graded  schools.  The  number  of  schools  reported  is  329,  giving  an  increase 
of  18  for  the  year.  Nearly  all  of  those  organized  the  past  year,  as  also  many 
others,  employ  but  two  teachers,  and  have  two  departments,  designated  as 
Primary  and  Higher. 

The  following  comparative  summary  of  leading  items  show  the  relative 
condition  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  (graded  and  ungraded)  in  the  State : 


Census  enrollment 

School  enrollment 

Teachers  employed 

Teachers'  wages 

Total  resources 

Total  expenditures 

Total  Indebtednesa 

Valuation  of  6chool  property 


Graded 
Districts. 


178,204 

121,919 

2,278 

$914,208 

$2,275,149 

$1,888,086 

$1,485,241 

$5,486,761 


Ungraded 
Districts. 


258,490 

£05,587 

•9,99S 

$1,002,758 

$1,880,609 

$1,525,685 

$865,529 

$8,425,98T 


*  The  namber  of  teachers  reported  as  emploved  in  the  ungraded  schools  is  evidently  too  great.  These 
schools  number  5.242,  employing  a  single  teacher,  save  a  few  that  require  an  assistant  teacher  during  the 
winter  term.  This  error  in  flgnres  results  from  the  unfortunate  practice  which  prevails  in  a  large  portion  of 
these  districts  of  changing  teachers  daring  the  year.  Would  that  this  were  the  only  error  that  comes  from 
the  practice. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT.  lix 

% 

GRADED  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  month  of  September  last,  the  following  circular  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Superintendents  or  Principals  of  all  the  Graded  and  High 
Schools : 


:i 


DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  > 
Office  of  Superintendent, 

Lansing y  September  10th,  1874. 

Deab  Sir  ; — It  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  receive  from  you  at  your  earliest  con- 
YeDience,  all  the  informaiion  called  for  by  this  circular  letter,  that  It  may  be  embodied  m 
the  Annual  Report  of  this  Department  for  1874. 

1.  Was  your  Union  School  organized  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  under  the 
general  law  (Sec.  148  Primary  School  Law),  providing  tor  a  District  Board  of  six  Trustees  T 

2.  When  was  the  school  organized,  month  and  year? 

8.  Give  the  name  (in  full)  of  the  Superintendent  or  Principal  of  the  school  for  the  present 
year,  1874-5. 

4  State  from  what  University,  College,  or  Normal  School  he  graduated  (if  any),  and  the 
year* of  graduation. 

5.  Give  his  salary,  and  state  whether  payments  are  to  be  made  monthly  or  at  the  close  of 
school  terms,  as  specified  in  a  written  contract. 

6.  Give  the  whole  number  of  assistant  teachers,  and  the  aggregate  wages  to  be  paid  the 
present  year. 

7.  Have  formal  contracts  with  teachers  been  made,  and  if  so,  how  are  their  salaries  to  be 
paid  ? 

8.  How  many  months  of  school  for  the  present  year? 

9.  Name  the  different  departments  of  the  school.  . 

10.  Has  the  school  a  distinct  High  School  department ;  if  so,  give  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  same  during  the  past  year,  1873-4? 

11.  How  many  pupils  graduated  from  the  High  School  at  the  close  of  the  year  1873-4? 

12.  Are  Diplomas  awarded  to  the  graduates? 

13.  Was  theie  an  organized  Normal  class  during  the  past  year ;  if  so,  give  the  number  in 
the  class,  and  the  length  of  time  the  class  received  instruction. 

14.  Give  the  number  of  non-resident  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
amount  of  tuition  paid. 

15.  When  was  the  central  or  main  school  building  erected,  and  at  what  cost? 

16.  How  is  the  building  seated,  warmed,  and  ventilated? 

17.  To  what  extent  is  your  school  supplied  with  illustrative  apparatus  (chemical,  phil- 
osophical, and  other  aids  to  instruction),  and  what  the  cash  value? 

18.  If  the  school  has  a  library,  give  the  number  of  volumes  it  contains,  and  state  how  the 
books  were  obtained. 

19.  Have  you  map  drawing  and  vocal  music  as  school  exercises? 

20.  Have  you  organized  classes  in  U.  S.  History  and  Science  of  Civil  Government  ?  If 
so,  how  many  pupils  are  pursuing  each  study  ? 

21.  Give  the  name  (in  full)  of  school  director  or  secretary  of  school  board. 

22.  What  salary  (if  any)  does  he  receive  for  his  services? 

23.  What  was  paid  for  janitors  services  during  the  past  year  1873-4? 

24.  Give  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  district  for  1873. 

25.  What  is  the  present  bonded  indebtedness  (if  any)  of  the  district  ? 

26.  What  is  the  seating  capacity  of  your  school  building  or  buildings? 

27.  How  many  pupils  (if  any)  are  studying  German? 

28.  Give  the  names  of  your  teachers  (if  any)  holding  (1)  a  Michigan  Normal  School 
diploma ;  (2)  a  college  diploma ;  (3)  a  State  certificate. 

lt^"Tbe  last  Annual  Report  (if  printed)  of  the  principal  to  the  school  board,  as  also  the 
last  Annual  Catalogue  or  Course  of  Study  of  your  school,  would  be  gladly  received  at  this 
oflSce. 

It  would  be  esteemed  a  great  favor  if  you  forward  to  me,  at  Lansing,  previous  to  the 
first  of  November  next,  the  information  now  called  for,  and  so  much  needed  by  thi& 
department. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DANIEL  B.  BRIGGS, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Ix 
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To  thia  circniar  lelter  reeponBes  were  i-eccived  from  only  \25  ot  the  329 
schools.  All  the  items  embraced  in  the  reports  which  came  from  these 
scIiooIb,  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables,  designated  A,  B,  G,  D.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  tw^ntT-five  schools,  there  are  seventy-six  that  enstaia 
four  departments,  known  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar  and  high  school. 
Thirty-two  have  three  departments,  as  primary,  intermediate,  and  higher,  and 
seventeen  with  two  departments,  as  primary  and  higher.  The  principals  of 
twenty-eight  of  these  schools  are  reported  as  graduates  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School;  twenty-one  as  graduates  of  the  Michigan  University;  five  as 
graduates  of  Hillsdale  College ;  four  as  graduates  of  Oberlin  College ;  three 
88  graduates  of  Olivet  College ;  two  as  graduates  of  Michigan  Agricnltnnl 
College,  and  sixteen  others  as  graduates  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
this  and  other  States. 

The  diplomas  issned  by  eight  of  the  schools  here  reported,  viz :  Adrian, 
Ann  Arbor,  Coldwater,  Detroit,  Flint,  Grand  Hapids,  Pontiac,  and  Ypsilanti, 
are  recognized  by  the  State  University,  under  the  new  arrangement,  by  which 
it  receives  into  its  literary  department,  without  examination,  those  candidates 
bearing  diplomas  from  the  high  Echools  that  have  adopted  and  are  pursuing  a 
preparatory  course  or  courses  of  study  that  meet  the  reqairements  for  admis- 
eton  to  that  department. 
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CITY  UNION  SCHOOLS. 

It  may  be  of  Bpecial  interest  to  many  to  know  precisely  what  our  incorpo- 
rated cities  are  doing,  in  comparison  with  the  villages  and  rural  distriotB,  for 
the  material  support  of  their  schools.  Hence  there  is  givea  below  a  tabnlar 
exhibit  of  the  leading  items  relating  to  these  schools,  and  there  will  also  be 
found  in  Appendix  G  of  this  volume  Lhe  annual  reports  of  the  soperintendenta 
in  several  of  the  cities,  to  which  attention  is  earnestly  invited.  These  reporLs, 
as  also  the  electrotype  plates  sbowing  cuts  of  their  central  or  high  school 
bnildings,  were  cheerfully  furnished  this  department  in  compliance  with  a 
request  made  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  superintendents  of  all  the 
city  schools  in  Octobor  last. 

The  following  percentages  show  the  expenditures,  receipts,  indebtedness,  and 
valuation  of  school  property  in  the  thirty-nine  cities  as  compared  with  the 
same  for  the  entire  State : 

Teachers'  wages  in  thirty-nine  cities,'per  cent  of  State .. 86.1 

Total  resources  in  thirty-nine  cities,  per  cent  of  State 33.9 

Total  expenditures  in  thirty-nine  cities,  per  cent  of  State 34.4 

Total  indebtedness  in  thirty-nine  cities,  per  cent  of  State , 74.7 

Total  value  of  school  property  in  thirty-nine  cities,  per  cent  of  State 37.6 
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Statistics  are  often  notoriously  inaccurate,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  figures 
from  which  these  percentages  came  are  approximately  correct.  There  certainly 
can  be  no  mistaking  the  public  sentiment  which  prevails  in  these  cities  in  be- 
half of  free  schools ;  it  finds  most  emphatic  expression  in  the  annual  expendi- 
tures for  their  support  of,  and  in  the  heavy  indebtedness  incurred  by,  the  erec- 
tion of  costly  and  elegant  buildings. 

No  reasonable  expense  seems  to  be  spared  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
cellence and  efficiency  of  their  schools,  and  perhaps  no  tax  is  more  willingly 
and  cheerfully  paid  than  that  which  goes  towards  their  support  and  improve- 
ment. The  school  buildings  generally  are  tastefully  furnished  and  well 
equipped  with  the  necessary  aids  to  instruction.  The  best  teachers  are  sought 
foj^,  and  liberal  allowances  are  made  for  intelligent,  skillful,  and  efficient  super- 
vision. The  high  schools  in  some  of  the  cities  have  won  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  classical  schools,  and  are  sending  out  annually  a  considerable  number 
of  graduates  for  the  State  University,  and  what  is  equdly  worthy  of  remark,  is 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  these  schools  in  the  cities  have  organized  nor- 
mal classes  and  are  furnishing  every  autumn  and  spring  a  goodly  number  of 
teachers  to  the  rural  districts. 

EVBNINa  SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  wise  and  liberal  expenditures  that  are  made  for  the  education 
of  the  children  in  these  cities,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  no  efforts  have  been 
made,  so  far  as  known,  in  any  of  them  looking  to  the  establishment  of  evening 
schools.  A  comparison  of  figures  in  the  following  table  discloses  the  startling 
fact  that  the  entire  school  enrollment  for  the  year  is  hardly  58  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  resident  children  of  school  age,  while  that  of  the  State  exceeds  74 
per  cent.  The  percentage  of  children  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  re- 
siding in  these  cities,  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  is  even  less  than  the 
low  percentage  given  above,  as  the  figures  showing  the  school  enrollment  in- 
clude non-residents  and  those  past  the  school  age. 

It  is  true  that  a  considerable  number  not  enrelled  in  the  public  schools  are 
attending  private  and  denominational  schools,  yet  the  number  receiving  no 
education  from  schools  of  any  sort  must  be  large.  How  about  that  class,  by  no 
means  small  in  these  cities,  who,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  are  prevented  from 
receiving  the  school  advantages  which  are  so  liberally  furnished  and  are  enjoyed 
by  those  more  fortunate  ?  These  are  in  the  manufactories,  work-shops,  and 
stores ;  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  whose  busy  life,  whose 
physical  wants  and  the  wants  of  those  dependent  upon  their  labor,  prevent 
them  from  improving  the  opportunities  which,  at  a  first  glance,  seem  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all.  This  class  certainly  is  entitled  to,  and  should  receive 
all  the  advantages  which  can  be  offered  by  evening  elementary  schools,  the 
legitimate  work  of  which  is  to  furnish  instruction  in  the  common  English 
branches  to  those  above  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen  who  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  day  schools.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  direct 
benefits  resulting  from  such  schools  or  the  patronage  they  would  be  likely  to 
receive  if  established  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State. 
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COUNTY  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  act  "to  provide  for  County  Superintendents  of  Schools/^  approved 
March  13, 1867,  became  practically  operative  on  the  first  of  May  following, — 
the  time,  as  designated  in  the  act,  when  these  officers  were  to  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  The  law,  although  enacted  nearly  eight  years  ago, 
has  undergone  no  change  in  any  of  its  provisions  by  subsequent  legislation- 
The  main  duties  of  the  Superintendent  are  defined  in  sections  five,  six,  nine, 
•eleven,  and  twelve  of  the  act,  and  are  as  follows : 

He  shall  examine  all  persons  oflferiug  themselves  as  teachers  for  the  public 
schools,  and  shall  attend  in  each  township  in  his  county  at  least  once  in  each 
year  for  that  purpose,  and  may  also  hold  examinations  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  he  may  appoint. 

He  shall  grant  certificates  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed,  etc.,  licensing 
as  teachers  all  persons  whom,  on  thorough  and  full  examination,  he  shall  deem 
qualified  in  respect  to  good  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  instruct 
and  govern  a  school. 

It  shall  be  his  duty  to  visit  each  of  the  schools  in  his  county  at  least  once  in 
each  year,  to  examine  carefully  into  the  discipline  and  the  modes  of  instruction, 
and  into  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  to  make  a  record  of  the 
same,  and  to  counsel  with  teachers  and  district  boards  as  to  the  course  of 
studies  to  be  pursued,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  the  schools. 

To  note  the  condition  of  the  school-houses  and  appurtenances  thereto,  and 
to  suggest  plans  for  new  school-houses  to  be  erected,  and  for  warming  and 
ventilating  the  same,  and  the  general  improvement  of  school-houses  and 
grounds. 

To  inquire  into  the  condition  of  district  and  township  libraries,  and  to  coun- 
sel, if  necessary,  for  the  better  management  of  the  same,  and  to  see  that  the 
money  collected  from  fines  is  devoted  to  the  increase  of  said  libraries. 

To  promote,  by  public  lectures  and  teachers'  institutes,  and  by  such  other 
means  as  he  may  devise,  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  his  county,  and 
the  elevaition  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  thereof. 

To  consult  with  the  teachers  and  school  boards  to  secure  the  more  general 
and  regular  attendance  of  the  children  in  his  county  upon  the  public  shools. 

To  receive  and  examine  into  the  correctness  of  the  township  inspector's  re- 
ports, and  require  the  same  to  be  amended  when  necessary,  and  to  file  copies  of 
the  same  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  and  transmit  duplicates  thereof, 
together  with  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  of  him  [relating  to 
these  reports]  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Lansing. 

Also,  to  make  a  report,  annually,  to  said  Department,  of  the  official  labor 
performed  by  him,  and  of  the  general  condition  and  management  of  the 
schools  under  his  charge,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Such  are  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools 
by  this  act.  For  the  faithful  performance  of  so  grave,  responsible,  manifold, 
and  far-reaching  duties  (the  like  of  which  devolve  upon  no  other  officer  under 
our  laws),  it  would  seem  that  the  most  liberal  allowances  of  time  and  pay 
ahould  be  made. 

During  the  month  of  August  last  blanks  were  prepared  and  forwarded  from 
this  office  to  the  County  Superintendents,  with  the  view  of  securing  certain 
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general  statistics  from  the  counties  for  the  school  year  ending  September  7, 
1874,  and  mostly  unlike  those  secured  through  the  reports  of  the  townsliip 
inspectors.    The  circular  letter  accompanying  said  blanks  (two  being  directed 
to  each  officer)  requested  that  he  prepare  the  statistical  report  in  duplicate  and 
forward  one  copy  to  this  Department,  retaining  the  other  for  file  in  his  office; 
and  also  transmit,  in  addition,  a  separate  written  report,  showing  the  character 
and  extent  of  his  official  work  for  the  year,  the  general  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  schools  under  his  supervision,  with  such  observations  as  he  may 
wish  to  submit  relative  to  school  legislation  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
public  education.    Beports  of  the  latter  class  have  been  received  from  nearly 
all  the  Superintendents,  which  are,  in  the  main,  full  and  satisfactory,  and  may 
be  esteemed  as  especially  valuable  in  showing  the  growing  importance  of  the 
superintendency  in  its  distinctive  relations  to  the  schools  and  to  the  entire 
educational  interests  of  the  respective  counties,  as  well  as  indicating  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  public  sentiment  and  feeling  in  respect  to  popular  and  free  educa- 
tion.   These  reports  will  be  found,  with  other  accompanying  documents^  in 
this  volume.    The  Superintendents  of  all  the  counties  (Keweenaw  excepted) 
have  prepared  and  forwarded  statistical  reports,  as  heretofore  alluded  to^  in 
compliance  with  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  them,  and  all  the  statistical 
items  embodied  in  the  same  will  appear,  classified  and  collated,  in  the  four 
following  tables:  # 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT.  Ixxxiii 

THE  COUNTY  SYSTEM. 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  tables,  especially  those  relating  to  '^Examina- 
tions," **  Visits,"  and  "Institutes,"  are  worthy  of  study,  as  they  partially  indi- 
cate the  extent,  character,  and  value  of  the  work  done  under  the  Coutity 
Superintendency.  This  system  of  school  supervision  has  met  with  more  or 
less  opposition  in  the  State  during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence.  The  feel- 
ing seems  to  be  growing  that  it  is  too  ineffective  and  too  expensive;  that  the 
benefits  realized  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  cost.  The  most  com- 
mon objections  urged  against  the  system,  including  its  expensiveness,  are: 
that  it  increases  materially  the  wages  of  teachers;  that  it  places  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  that  the  territory  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  superintendent  is  so  extended  that  the  official  work  required,  especially 
in  the  older  and  more  populous  counties,  is  much  more  than  can  be  satisfac- 
torily performed.  There  are  fifty-six  counties  having  superintendents  (coun- 
ties with  less  than  ten  organized  school  districts  not  being  entitled  to  such  an 
officer).  The  whole  number  of  townships  under  county  supervision  is  874, 
embracing  5,388  school  districts.  The  whole  number  of  townships  not  under 
county  supervision  is  81,  having  103  school  districts.  The  total  expense  of 
the  county  superintendency  for  the  year  (less  Keweenaw  and  Oceana  counties 
not  reported)  is  $44,001  63,  and  the  average  expense  for  child  of  school  age 
(deducting  50,000  for  districts  not  under  county  supervision)  is  eleven  and 
four-tenths  cents,  while  the  average  expense  per  child  of  school  supervision  in 
twenty  of  the  interior  cities  of  the  State  is  seventy-eight  cents.  The  expense 
of  the  county  superintendency  is  2  3-10  per  cent  of  the  total  expense  for  teach- 
ers in  the  State,  while  the  expense  of  supervision  in  the  twenty  cities  referred 
to  is  13^  per  cent  of  the  total  expense  for  teachers  there  employed. 

The  average  wages  of  teachers  per  month  for  the  school  year  just  previous 
to  the  county  svstem  coming  into  operation  was : 

1867 - males,  $44.03 ;  females,  $19.48 

1874 _ _ "        52.45;         "         27.01 

Increase i - "        $8.42;        "         $7.53 

By  the  Legislature  of  1871,  the  schools  were  made  entirely  free,  and  the 
rate-bill  system  was  abolished.  Previously  the  greater  portion  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  rural  districts  "boarded  around,"  and  the  expense  of  their 
board  no  where  appeared  in  figures;  while  now  the  cost  of  board  is  generally 
included  in  the  wages  as  reported.  But  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  change 
will  apply  to  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  in  the  State, 
this  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  more  important  and  extended  the  work  to  be 
done  the  greater  the  need  of  supervision.  The  unity  of  our  school  system,  its 
continual  necessities  and  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  work  it  demands, 
make  it  indispensable  that  men  of  special  training,  school  men,  and  such  as 
would  show  devotion  to  the  work,  should  be  employed  in  the  superintendence 
of  all  our  schools,  the  ungraded  as  well  as  graded;  the  schools  in  the  country 
as  well  as  those  in  the  .city  and  village.  The  superintendent  should  be  com- 
petent, experienced,  earnest,  and  faithful, — and  the  counties  in  the  State  are 
few  which  could  not  furnish  scope  for  the  time  and  po*Wers  of  such  a  man, — a 
ready  and  constant  adviser  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  counseling  them  in 
their  duties,  relieving  them  in  their  troubles,  and  assisting  them  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  school  business  to  which  they  may  be  partially  or  wholly  unac- 
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customed,  a  conscientious  worker,  discharging  every  official  duty  and  doing  it 
intelligently,  impartially,  and  fearlessly.  JSuch  a  supervision  as  here  indicated 
is  worth  something,  and  it  should  cost  something.  It  would  result  in  great 
gain  to  the  schools,  and  ultimately  would  prove  in  every  respect  the  cheapest* 
It  has  been  wisely  said  "that  honest  and  vigilant  supervision  is  the  life  and 
strength  of  every  enterprise  requiring  numerous  and  diversified  agencies.^* 
/  It  is  said  that  this  county  system  is  faulty  in  that  it  increases  the  wages  of 
teachers.  This  increase  of  wages  would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  system  ably, 
efficiently,  and  honestly  administered.  Even  if  it  did  not  raise  the  standard 
of  teachers'  attainments  above  what  the  people  actually  demand,  it  would  very 
likely  lessen  the  supply  by  refusing  license  to  the  incompetent  and  unworthy. 
If  the  qualification  of  teachers  is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  demand  an  exam* 
iner  who  shall  license^  and  this  licensing  is  a  condition  precedent  to  entering 
a  school  to  teach,  then  that  should  be  considered  the  best  system  of  supervi- 
sion which  proves  to  be  the  most  careful  and  critical  in  the  granting  of  licenses. 
If  certiGcates  can  be  easily  obtained  by  those  who  are  unworthy  of  them, 
perhaps  there  might  as  well  be  no  condition  whatever. 

In  respect  to  the  objection  raised  that  the  work  required  of  the  superintend- 
ents in  the  older  and  more  populous  counties  is  more  than  can  well  be  per- 
formed, it  may  be  said,  that  this  difficulty  (and  no  one  can  be  more  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  difficulty  exists  than  myself)  can  easily  be  remedied,  if 
such  be  the  disposition  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  remedy  it,  by  granting 
to  the  superintendents  of  these  counties  a  deputy  or  assistant. 

The  last  report  issued  from  this  department  recited  briefly  some  of  the  ben- 
efits which  have  resulted  from  the  workings  of  the  system  in  our  State. 

In  view  of  the  present  diversity  of  sentiment  among  our  own  people  as  to 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  system,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quota 
here  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  Superintendents  in  some  of  the  Statea 
having  a  system  similar  to  our  own.  This  county  system  of  school  supervision 
now  exists  in  twenty-seven  States  of  the  Union  and  in  eight  of  the  territories, 
and  the  Superintendents  in  all,  so  far  as  known,  bear  high  testimony  to  its- 
worth. 

The  State  Superintendent  in  Illinois  says: 

**  The  question  whether  or  not  a  competent  county  superintendent  of  schools  can  be  pro- 
cured for  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum  need  not  be  asked.  The  average  wages  of  teachers 
in  common  ungraded  district  schools  are  more  than  that,  and  the  average  salary  of  princi- 
pals of  graded  schools  throughout  the  State  is  three  times  that  amount.  Hence  the  state- 
ment at  the  outset,  that  if  this  provision  of  the  new  law*  goes  into  efifect,  unchanged, 
county  school  supervision  will  cease,  and  the  oflBce  itself  will  be  merely  a  name, — a  mis- 
nomer,— and  might  as  well  be  abolished  altogether.  Every  capable  and  accomplished  su- 
perintendent wifl  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  work  and  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  as 
several  have  already  done  in  anticipation  of  the  probable  future,  and  none  can  or  will  be 
found  to  supply  their  places.  The  oflQce,  in  nearly  every  county,  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  will  seek  it  as  a  mere  temporary  means  of  subsistence  till  other  employment 
ofifcrs,  or  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  use  it  as  a  secondary  adjunct  to  their  regular 
pursuits.  I  consider  this  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Were  it 
otherwise  I  should  have  adhered  to  the  purpose  long  since  formed,  not  to  say  anything 
about  the  county  superintendency  in  this  report,  having  had  so  much  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject heretofore.  But  a  strong  personal  disinclination  must  yield  to  a  still  stronger  conviction 
of  oflBcial  duty,  and  I  again  appeal,  most  earnestly,  to  the  Legiskiture  to  so  revise  the  law  as 
to  save  this  necessary  and  valuable  feature  of  our  common  school  system  from  virtual  destruc- 
tion,— to  so  amend  that  able  and  experienced  teachers  and  educators  may  be  still  drawn  to 

*  "  By  the  new  law  the  compensation  will  be  substantially  as  follows :  fonr  tlollarB  a  day  for  fifty  days* 
$900;  commissions,  about  $2ii0,— total  f40O  per  annnm.  The  former  law  allowed  the  sum  of  five  dollars  a  day 
for  Burviced  actually  rendered,  leaving;  each  ofiicer  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  difscretiou  as  to  the 
amount  of  service  requhred." 
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this  field  of  labor,  and  that  this  noble  State,  after  having  so  long  been  an  example  to  sister 
States  in  the  breadth  and  wisdom  of  her  tree  school  legislation,  may  not  now  draw  back  and 
sacrifice  an  element  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  her  preeminence/* 

The  Superintendent  of  Indiana  writes : 

**  It  appears  from  our  final  summary  of  figures  that  the  moneyed  results  of  the  county 
superintendents*  extra  labors  show  a  value  to  the  State  of  1^156,728  96,  more  than  twice  the 
total  cost  of  county  superintendency.    Who  can  object  to  economy  like  this  ? 

Besides  these  results  there  are  many  others  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  money, 
but  which  are  really  more  valuable  than  all  the  money  involved ;  such  as  increased  effi- 
ciency in  the  schools  and  in  the  teachers*  methods  and  labors,  resulting  in  thoroughly 
educated  minds, — the  true  wealth  of  any  State.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  will  be  a  financial 
benefit  to  continue  the  system  of  county  superintendency,  and  in  view  of  the  great  salutary 
influences  exerted  by  this  system  on  the  schools,  it  is  almost  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  ed- 
ucators of  the  State  to  have  the  system  perpetuated.  In  fact,  he  wbo  strikes  at  it  aims  his 
blow  at  the  educational  heart,  and  he  who  advocates  it  does  a  noble  work  for  the  State. 
The  system  is,  at  present,  only  on  trial  in  this  State,  and  so  far  it  has  met  the  anticipations 
of  its  friends.  It  needs  to  be  tested  niore  fully  before  any  change  would  seem  to  be  desir- 
able. At  present  it  is  most  certainly  the  duty  of  the  State  to  further  test  its  important 
workings  and  its  special  advantages.'* 

The  Superintendent  of  Iowa  says: 

"  The  incompetency  in  this  branch  of  the  school  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  office 
being  awarded  politically  and  very  poorly  paid,  is  sought  for  by  those  who  design  making 
it  simply  collateral  and  subsidiary  to  something  else.  Thus,  that  which  of  itself  should 
form  a  business  sufficiently  onerous  and  responsible  to  absorb  the  energies  of  a  man,  devoted 
wholly  and  exclusively  to  it,  is  degraded  to  the  place  of  a  hapless  expedient,  and  not  un- 
frequently  becomes  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  educational  progress.  Ultimately  the 
whole  evil  is  referable  to  the  fact  that  the  salary  paid  this  official  is  so  inadequate  that  it 
will  not  justify  men,  ordinarily,  in  devoting  their  time  exclusively  to  it.  So  long  as  this 
state  of  things  continues  our  school  system  must  suffer  at  its  most  vital  point,  and  be  sadly 
crippled  for  want  of  the  class  of  men  who  are  capable  of  superintending  the  school  inter- 
ests of  the  county.  Let  the  place  be  made  as  remunerative,  at  least,  as  are  now  our  first- 
class  city  superintendencies, — and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  more  so, — 
and  the  "talent  which  now  flows  into  these  and  other  channels,  will  be  readily  diverted  to 
the  county  ;  and  the  district  school,  now  comparatively  so  far  in  the  rear  of  its  neighbor, 
will  soon  put  itself  on  terms  of  respectable  competition.  Teachers  will  prepare  themselves 
for  the  work ;  the  machinery  of  normal  training,  which  now  overtasks  this  branch  of  the 
school  work  altogether,  will  send  out  men  educated  for  the  place,  and  a  thousand  agencies, 
which  now  seem  not  to  exist,  will  conspife  to  make  the  office  an  instrument  for  good  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  put  this  branch  of  the 
school  system  on  a  footing  analogous  to  that  aimed  to  be  secured  for  it  in  the  untimely 
provisions  of  1858.  The  salary  should  be  fixed  by  law.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  county  superintendent  should  be  made  the  solitary  exception,  in  the  list  of 
county  officials,  in  the  matter  of  support ;  that  he  should  be  thrown  almost  exclusively  upon 
out-door  work  and  a  meagre  p^r  e^t^TTi  for  a  livelihood,  which,  when  thus  laboriously  earned, 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  his  wants,  and  contrasts  so  discouragingly  with  the  salary  secured 
to  other  officers  whose  positions  are  by  no  means  more  onerous  or  responsible.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  an  office,  so  crippled  for  the  want  of  support,  should  so  often  fall  mto  in- 
competent hands,  and  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  county  authorities  as  a  sufferance  to  be 
endured  whilst  it  lasts,  but  to  be  thrown  off  as  soon  as  occasion  may  offer.  I  cannot  too 
emphatically  urge  the  necessity  of  this  agency  in  the  school  system  as  it  now  is.  The 
skilled,  efficient,  devoted  county  superintendent  is  a  conservator  of  our  school  interests  in  a 
sense  in  which  not  even  the  faithful  teacher  can  be  said  to  rival  him ;  for  he  maintains 
the  system  in  vigorous  working  order,  and  but  for  his  services,  the  labors  of  the  most  earnest 
teacher  would  avail  but  little.  Standing  in  a  position  to  see  and  appreciate  the  services  of 
an  efficient  county  superintendent,  as  well  as  to  feel  the  incubus  of  an  incompetent  one, 
and  knowing  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  the  office  fails  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  I 
am  only  induced  thereby  to  advocate  its  necessity  the  more  earnestly,  and  to  urge  the  more 
importunately  such  reforms  as  will  relieve  it  from  its  disabilities  and  develop  its  immense 
resources  of  power. 


The  Superintendent  of  Kansas  says: 


"The  county  superintendency  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  right  arm  of  power,  the 
mainspring  of  strength,  and  the  vitalizing  force  of  the  school  system.    The  inspection  of 
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the  schools  and  the  direction  necessary  to  their  full  and  harmonious  development,  require 
the  talent,  energy,  and  perseverence  of  the  best  educators.  The  work  is  one  of  vast  im- 
portance and  great  responsibility.  The  long  experience  of  many  States  where  county 
supervision  has  been  tried,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  proves  beyond  question  the  efl9ciency  of 
school  management  through  this  method.  No  system  of  education  can  be  complete  with- 
out a  live,  energetic,  Intelligent  superintendent  to  examine,  instruct,  and  direct  the  teach- 
ers, inspect  the  schools,  and  counsel  the  district  boards." 

The  Superintendent  of  Minnesota  sajs : 

**  What  good  has  resulted  from  the  system  ?  The  fact  that  a  far  better  class  of  teachers 
18  found  in  our  schools  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  at  all  observant.  By  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  the  opinion  is  often  expressed  that  the  teachers  now  engaged  in  teaching  are 
far  in  advance  of  those  found  before  this  system  was  Inaugurated.  To  all  those  acquainted 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  a  few  years  ago,  the  change  is  very 
apparent.  The  influence  of  the  superintendent  is  seen  In  the  increased  Interest  manifested 
by  teachers  attending  institutes,  and  the  general  spirit  pervading  all  classes  and  ranks  of 
teachers;  in  the  greater  interest  taken  by  communities  In  the  Improvements  in  their  schools 
and  a  better  class  of  school-houses;  in  the  increased  number  of  visits  by  parents  and  school 
ofl3cers  during  the  past  year." 

The  Superintendent  of  Misso4.iri  in  his  report  of  1873  says : 

"It  Is  well  to  record  for  future  reading  a  few  suggestions  bearing  on  county  supervision. 
First  of  all,  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  demands  It.  Are  the  county  schools  to  combine 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  shall  each  struggle  independently  of  every  other,  find  its  own 
teachers,  take  care  of  its  own  school  funds,  and  reach  out  a  feeble  hand  to  seize  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  development  from  the  passing  current  of  progress  as  a  poor  woman 
snatches  a  billet  of  wood  from  the  river's  edge  ?  If  the  schools  are  to  combine  for  common 
purposes,  that  combination  must  center  in  a  head  man  or  supervisor.  If  they  are  to  act 
independently  and  still  make  progress,  or  rather  live,  each  school  will  find  it  necessary  to 
have  its  own  agent  or  supervisor.  Is  this  practicable  ?  Is  It  the  part  of  economy  ?  Jast 
here  the  farmer's  movement  toward  combination  affords  a  useful  lesson.  Alone  and  re- 
tired, acting  upon  his  limited  experience  of  the  world,  the  farmer  found  himself  the  easy 
prey  of  every  other  industry.  Why  ?  He  met  combination  by  independent  and  Indiyidual 
force  alone.  The  shape,  quality,  and  price  of  the  implements  necessary  for  this  indastix 
were  fixed  by  others,  while  he  retained  no  power  to  fix  the  price  of  his  own  products.  How 
does  he  seek  to  extricate  himself  from  this  embarrassment  ?  He  joins  with  his  fellow  farm- 
ers for  common  purposes.  They  have  crops  to  sell  and  goods  to  buy.  The  very  first  step 
towards  making  a  combination  eflfective  was  to  employ  their  common  agent.  The  agent 
or  supervisor,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  division  and  concentration  of  labor,  thinks, 
studies,  reads,  observes,  experiences,  not  for  one  farmer,  but  for  all  who  are  joined  by  asso- 
ciation.   This  is  the  method  of  progress ;  this  is  the  method  of  economy. 

The  schools  lie  precisely  in  the  same  category.  It  is  better  and  cheaper  to  have  a  com- 
mon agent  to  do  their  guarding,  watching,  thinking,  devising,  planning,  and  executing 
than  it  is  fdr  each  district  to  watch,  think,  devise,  plan,  and  execute  for  Itself.  The  argu- 
ment lies  in  an  axiomatic  principle ;  if  we  drift  away  from  this  principle,  we  must  eventu- 
ally drift  back  again.  To  my  thought  the  abolition  of  county  supervision  would  be  attended 
with  grave  results  to  the  county  schools,  and  to  the  entire  interests  of  our  farmers.  The 
schools  would  degenerate  and  farms  would  depreciate  in  value.  Cities  and  villages,  of 
course,  would  continue  their  present  system  of  carefully  graded  and  minutely  super- 
vised sc'hools,  and  every  farmer  who  has  children  to  educate  and  means  to  make  the  shift 
would  abandon  the  farm  for  the  city.  Civilization,  which  depends  more  upon  education 
than  upon  any  other  force,  would  withdraw  from  rural  scenes  and  concentrate  in  cities  and 
populous  centers.  The  foregoing  suggestions  are  made  in  the  earnest  belief  that  if  carried 
out  they  will  result  in  v/hat  is  best  and  cheapest  for  the  schools  and  for  the  development  of 
the  State.*' 

The  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  report  of  1868,  says  : 

*' The  county  superlntendency  is  a  fixed  fact  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  existed  in  this 
State  since  1854.  No  one  who  has  carefully  watched  its  working  would  be  willing  to  see 
the  act  establishing  it  repealed.  No  statement  is  needed  to  make  known  the  good  it  has 
done.  Its  fruits  speak  for  it.  It  has  been  called,  and  with  good  reason,  the  *  right  arm* 
of  the  system.** 

The  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  says  of  this  system,  after  it  had  been  oil 
jtrial  in  that  State  for  several  years : 
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"  The  objects  sought  by  its  creation  were:  1.  A  careful  and  thorough  examination  of 
teachers.  2.  A  better  supervision  of  the  schools  by  an  officer  having  the  authority  and 
ability  to  improve  their  condition.  That  these  objects  have  been  secured  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  those  acquainted  with  the  past  and  the  present  condition  of  the  public  schools. 
Improved  methods  of  instruction  have  been  introduced,  and  better  order  very  generally 
prevails.  Many  of  them  have  been  well  classified,  and  they  have  been  graded,  where  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  so  as  to  secure  economy  and  efficiency  in  their  management. 
Courses  of  study  have  been  adopted  and  extended,  and  in  many  of  the  country  town^  there 
are  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education  that  could  never  have  been  secured  without  intelli- 
gent supervision.  In  spite  of  all  adverse  circumstances,  the  standard  of  teachers'  atainments 
has  been  raised.  In  some  of  the  counties,  where  the  superintendents  have  been  sustained 
by  the  people,  the  change  for  the  better  is  too  marked  to  be  questioned.  Schools  have 
been  taught  a  longer  time  during  the  year,  and  teachers  have  found  permanent  employ- 
ment. Character  has  been  made  a  prerequisite  to  employment,  and  ability  and  acquire- 
ments have  become  the  only  means  of  retaining  it.  Our  experience  has  not  been  unlike 
that  of  other  States,  where  the  testimony  is  strong,  if  not  unanimous,  that  this  educational 
agency  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  good  school  system.' ' 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  county  superintendency  system,  after  tin  ex- 
istence of  several  years,  was  abolished  in  1847.  The  late  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent, in  a  history  of  the  schools  of  that  State,  alluding  to  the  abolishment  of  the 
gystem,  says: 

**  Its  effect  upon  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  common  school  system  was,  in 
many  essential  respects,  most  disastrous.  During  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  the  pro- 
gress of  that  system  had  been  uninterruptedly  onward  and  upward,  and  a  succession  of  wise 
enactments  had  strengthened  and  consolidated  its  foundations  and  expanded  its  usefulness 
in  every  direction.  The  destruction  of  that  feature  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
had  come  to  constitute  its  most  distinctive  characteristics  and  crowning  excellence,  giving 
to  its  details  their  peculiar  symmetry  and  power,  was  their  first  retrograde  step  in  its  his- 
tory. Its  consequences  were  speedily  manifested  in  the  comparalive  inefficiency  and  Inu- 
tility of  the  local  and  general  supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  absence  of  any  connecting 
link  between  the  Department  and  the  several  town  and  district  officers  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  districts ;  in  the  discontinuance  of  a  local  appellate  tribunal  where  the 
numerous  controversies  constantly  springing  up  relative  to  the  external  affairs  and  internal 
arrangements  of  the  districts  might  be  equitably  adjusted  by  a  disinterested  officer  on  the 
•pot ;  in  the  faculties  afforded  for  a  perversion  or  wrongful  appropriation  of  the  public  funds 
by  the  absence  of  any  responsible  check ;  and  m  the  utter  impracticability  of  obtaining, 
with  any  accuracy,  those  statistical  details  in  reference  to  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system,  so  indispensable  to  the  department,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  public.  Nine 
hundred  town  superintendents,  however  well  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  special  duties 
devolved  upon  them,  within  their  limited  jurisdiction,  were  wholly  unable  to  supply  the 

Slace  and  fulfill  the  functions  of  county  officers  in  constant  communication  with  the  State 
uperintendent  and  with  each  other,  whose  abilities  were  or  should  have  been  unquestioned ; 
whose  influence  was  extensive,  and  their  means  of  usefulness  unrestricted.  The  dial  of 
progress  and  improvement  was  set  back  for  a  long  series  of  years,  only  to  be  restored  and 
advanced  by  a  radical  and  fundamental  change  in  the  entire  system.'' 

After  a  period  of  nine  years,  a  system, — substantially  the  same  as  the  one 

abolished, — was  established  in  that  State,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  an 

officer  in  each  asembly  district  instead  of  county,  and  styled  a  commissioner 

rather  than  superintendent.    The  report,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 

Instruction  in  that  State  for  1872,  says: 

"For  seventeen  consecutive  years  the  present  plan  of  supervision  by  commissioners  has, 
been  in  undisturbed  operation.  Time  has  proved  it  advantageous  and  revealed  its  defects. 
Adherence  to  it  for  so  long  a  period  without  change  indicates  that  it  has  worked  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  has  secured  a  corresponding  degree  of  popular  favor.  It  is  the  agency 
through  which  the  detailed  administration  of  the  whole  school  law  is  secured.  Provisions, 
however  excellent  in  themselves,  must  depend  upon  this  for  their  effect.  Like  circulation 
in  the  physical  system,  it  is  the  means  of  health  and  vigor  in  all  parts  of  the  organization ; 
energy  in  the  performance  of  this  function  tends  to  produce  efficiency  in  all ;  sluggishness 
in  this  respect  causes  weakness  throughout.  No  comprehensive  syptem  of  education,  em- 
bracing so  wide  a  field  as  ours,  and  requiring  such  an  extended  sub-division  of  labor,  will 
produce  results  much  better  or  much  worse  than  the  character  of  the  supervision  which  it 
employs.  ,  ...  ,^ „ 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Thirteen  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  in  that  number  of  counties 
during  the  year,  by  State  appointment,  as  follows: 

Spring  Series. — At  Dowagiac,  Cass  county,  beginning  March  23d ;  at  Men- 
don,  St.  Joseph  county,  March  30th;  at  i?alo,  Ionia  county,  April  6th;  at 
Midland  City,  Midland  county,  April  13th  ;  at  Ithaca,  Gratiot  county,  April 
20th;  and  at  St.  Johns,  Clinton  county,  April  27th. 

Autumn  Series, — ^At  Central  Lake,  Antrim  county,  beginning  August  Slst; 
at  Hadley,  Lapeer  county,  September  7th;  at  Ludington,  Mason  county,  Sep- 
tember 2l8t;  at  Traverse  City,  Grand  Traverse  county,  September  28th;  at 
Monroe,  Monroe  county,  October  6th  ;  at  Caro,  Tuscola  county,  October  12th  ; 
and  at  Decatur,  Van  Buren  county,  October  19th. 

Each  Institute  began  on  the  day  appointed,  and  remained  in  session  five 
days.  The  total  number  enrolled  as  members  at  these  Institutes  was  eight 
hundred  and  ninety.  None  were  received  into  membership  except  teachers 
and  such  as  were  fitting  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  prompt 
and  regular  attendance  at  all  the  sessions  by  the  members,  and  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  citizens  in  the  work  as  it  was  going  on,  was  very  encour- 
aging.   A  very  generous  hospitality  was  commonly  extended. 

My  hearty  thanks  are  due  and  tendered  to  the  local  committees  and  many 
citizens,  who  by  prompt  and  cheerful  efibrt,  answered  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties of  these  gatherings.  The  superintendents  of  the  several  counties  dis- 
charged efficiently  and  well  the  duty  that  devolved  upon  them,  of  distributing 
circulars,  giving  timely  notice  of  the  arrangements,  and  impressing  upon  the 
attention  of  teachers  the  importance  and  benefitof  the  Institute  and  the  neces- 
sity of  their  attendance.  In  conducting  the  Institutes  it  was  the  aim  to  ad- 
here to  the  legitimate  work  of  a  teachers'  institute,  and  make  them  as  practical 
and  useful  as  possible.  To  this  end  professional  instructors  were  employed ; 
class  drills  were  had;  modes  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
pursued  in  our  primary  schools  from  the  alphabet  to  the  highest  studies  taught 
in  them  were  illustrated;  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of 
schools,  and  all  those  subjects  connected  with  school  discipline  which  should 
be  considered  of  especial  importance  by  teachers,  were  discussed. 

In  the  arrangement  for  these  institutes,  it  was  required  of  each  county  su- 
perintendent that  he  forward  to  this  department  a  formal  application,  signed 
by  himself,  accompanied  by  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  as  many  resident 
teachers  as  the  law  requires,  and  also  by  a  good  number  of  prominent  citizens 
residing  in  the  locality  where  they  desired  the  institute  to  be  held. 

By  this  means  there  is  secured  both  the  ^'reasonable  assurance,"  which  the 
law  speaks  of,  and  a  pledge  from  all  parties,  superintendent,  teachers,  and  citi- 
zens, to  give  it  their  countenance  and  support. 

Particular  information  in  regard  to  these  Instittites  may  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix D  of  this  volume. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

The  County  Superintendents'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
High  School  building  in  the  city  of  Grand  Bapids  in  August  last.  The  Pres- 
dent  of  the  Association,  Superintendent  John  S.  Goodman  of  Saginaw,  was 
present  and  gave  the  opening  address.  About  one-half  of  the  Superintend- 
ents of  the  State  were  in  attendence.    Several  papers  on  important  school 
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topics  and  the  work  of  the  Superintendency  were  presented  and  discussed. 
The  sessions,  however,  took  on  the  character  of  an  "  experience  meeting." 

The  counties  were  called  alphabetically,  and  the  Superintendents  present 
responded  by  relating  their  experiences,  and  presenting  the  condition  of 
the  schools  within  their  jurisdiction.  A  good  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
meeting  was  occupied  in  this  way,  and  with  great  profit  and  interest.  The 
yearly  meeting  of  these  oflBcers,  whose  supervision  extends  over  most  of  tho 
townships  and  school  districts  of  the  State,  should  be  fully  attended,  as  it  can 
be  made  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids  in  advancing  the  interests  of  public 
education.  The  evening  addresses  were  given  by  Prof.  Edward  A.  Strong, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  ballot  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — John  S.  Goodman,  East  Saginaw. 

Vice  Presidents — Ezekiel  G.Hall, Kalamazoo ;  W.  Irving  Bennett,  Jackson ; 
and  George  A.  Ranney,  Grand  Rapids. 

Secretary — Charles  R.  Coryell,  Jonesville. 

Treasurer — Edson  G.  Walker,  Adrian. 

Executive  Committee — Johnson  A.  Corbin,  Pontiac;  W.  Irving  Bennett, 
Jackson;  Samuel  Johnson,  Dowagiac;  Bertrand  P.  Welch,  Marshall;  and 
Elmer  D.  North,  Lansing. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  instructed,  by  resolution,  to  designate  the 
place  and  make  the  needful  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  con- 
vened at  Kalamazoo  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  December  and  continued 
two  days.  An  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  school  board  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Kalamazoo  was  made  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Chapin,  President  of  the  board,  and 
responded  to  by  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam  of  the  State  Normal  School,  President 
of  the  Association.  The  topics  upon  the  programme  were  of  a  practical  char- 
acter, and  were  ably  presented  and  discussed.  The  work  of  the  high  schools 
and  their  relation  to  the  University  and  the  colleges  of  the  State  received  a 
careful  and  earnest  consideration  at  this  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee,  submitted  by  its  chairman,  awakened 
mnch  interest.  The  most  important  suggestion  which  it  embodied, — and  that 
a  very  timely  one, — was  that  of  efiecting  a  reorganization  of  the  Association 
with  the  view  of  making  the  deliberations  at  its  meetings  broad  enough  in 
their  scope  to  interest  all  classes  of  educational  workers,  and,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  to  make  it  an  "organization  which  shall  be  one  great  whole,  sub- 
divided for  convenience  and  efficiency  of  action  into  appropriate  parts  or  sec- 
tions." The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  this  action  carries  with 
it  the  pledge  of  the  Association  to  effect  the  change  suggested.  By  a  vote  of 
the  Association,  the  new  executive  committee  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
conferring  with  the  connty  superintendents,  members  of  school  boards,  and 
others,  and  of  presenting  at  the  next  meeting  such  plan  of  action  as  may  seem 
to  them  most  desirable,  or  such  a  modification  of  the  constitution  as  will 
secure  the  object  aimed  at. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  the  Hon.  Dnane  Doty,  superintendent 
of  public  schools  at  Detroit,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

BescHved^  That  this  association  has  observed,  with  regret,  a  proposition  made  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  desires  to 
enter  a  strong  protest  against  the  abolition  of  this  Bureau,  and  to  express  a  belief  in  its 
great  and  practical  usefulness. 

t 
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The  subject  of  the  resolution  was,  by  vote,  referred  to  the  mover,  with  dis- 
cretionary power. 

Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  President  of  the  University,  and  Prof.  J.  M,  B.  Sill, 
Principal  of  the  Detroit  Female  Seminary,  furnished  the  evening  addresses. 
The  last  session  was  devoted  to  a  free  discussion  of  Natural  History  as  a 
study  in  Primary  Schools,  and  on  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading. 

This  meeting  of  the  Association  was  one  of  the  largest,  most  interesting 
and  profitable  ever  held.  There  were  in  attendance  many  teachers  of  every 
class  and  rank,  from  the  University  to  the  primary  School.  The  following' 
members  were  chosen  as  oflBcers  for  the  coming  year: 

President — Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  East  Saginaw. 

Vice  Presidents — Prof.  Austin  George,  Kalamazoo ;  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Jones, 
Pontiac. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  S.  A.  Perkins,  Detroit. 

Treasurer — Prof.  E.  V.  W.  Brokaw,  Lansing. 

Executive  Committee — Prof.  S.  Montgomery,  Flint;  and  Prof.  Wm.  H. 
Payne,  Adrian. 

The  time  and  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  meeting  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  proceedings  had  at  these  meetings  of  the  two  Associations  are  quite 
fully  published  in  Appendix  D  of  this  Report. 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  was 
held  at  Detroit  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  August  last.  It  brought  together 
many  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  nation.  The  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Association,  viz. :  the  department  of  higher  instruction,  depart- 
ment of  normal  schools,  department  of  superintendence,  and  department  of 
elementary  instruction  were  well  represented.  The  subjects  considered  were 
generally  such  as  are  now  receiving  the  prominent  attention  of  the  educa- 
tional public,  and  it  seems  superfluous  to  add  that  their  importance  was 
enhanced  by  the  ability  with  which  they  were  discussed. 

The  National  Association  of  German  Teachers  held  their  annual  meeting 
at  Detroit  during  the  same  week.  The  papers  presented  and  the  discussions 
had  were  in  the  German  language. 

These  meetings  of  the  National  Associations  were  occasions  of  rare  interest 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

THE  KALA.MAZOO  HIGH  SCHOOL  CASE. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  was  rendered  at  the  July 
term.  It  sustains  the  decision  of  Judge  Brown  of  the  circuit  court  at  Kala- 
mazoo, from  which  the  case  was  appealed. 

The  main  question  presented  was,  whether  there  is  any  authority  in  the 
State  to  sustain  free  high  schools  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people  at  large.  The 
court  held  that  the  high  schools  are  a  part  of  the  common  school  system,  and 
that  the  term  "common  schools ^^  incJudes  not  merely  the  primary  schools 
where  the  elementary  branches  only  are  taught,  but  schools  of  higher  grade 
that  furnish  instruction  in  the  advanced  studies.  In  fact,  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  article  on  education,  contemplate  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  system  of  education  by  the  State,  beginning  with  the  primary  school 
and  ending  with  the  University.  The  court  supports  its  opinion  by  citations 
from  the  early  territorial  laws,  and  by  references  to  later  legislation. 
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Attention  is  invited  to  this  able  and  interesting  decision  which  will  be  found 
in  the  final  appendix  of  this  volume. 

THE  AGASSIZ  MEMORIAL. 

The  treasurer  of  the  "  Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Fund ''  of  the  Agassiz  memorial 
reports  to  this  department  that  the  amount  of  contributions  to  this  fund  cred- 
ited to  Michigan,  previous  to  the  12th  of  December,  is  $172  04.  The  number 
of  contributors  is  estimated  to  be  1,755,  and  they  are  the  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  schools  of  Bay  City,  Niles,  Port  Huron,  Hastings,  Birmingham,  St.  Clair, 
Jonesville,  Plainwell,  and  De  Witt  The  first  three  schools  in  this  list  con- 
tributed $148  04.  The  treasurer  reports  eight  States  contributing  more  and 
twenty-one  States  contributing  less  than  Michigan.  The  total  amount  of  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  up  to  the  date  of  the  report  is  $9,192  74,  and  the  num- 
ber of  contributors,  as  estimated,  is  86,696. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 

From  the  President's  comprehensive  report,  which  appears  with  other  re- 
ports relating  to  the  University  in  Appendix  A  of  this  volume,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  institution  is  prospering.  Its  success  must  be,  to  all  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  State  at  heart,  a  matter  of  general  and  deep  interest.  Each  suc- 
cessive year  sees  its  character  for  high  culture  more  substantially  based,  its 
diplomas  more  prized,  its  scholarships  more  difficult  of  attainment,  and  its 
means  more  developed.  Men  distinguished  in  the  fields  of  science  and  litera- 
ture are  among  the  professors,  and  the  students  are  the  worthy  representatives  of 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  entire  faculty-roll  numbers  forty-two, 
but  three  are  absent  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Kegents,  leaving  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  thirty-nine. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  total  enrollment  of  students  in  the  several  departments  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts 489 

Department  of  Law 316 

Department  of  Medicine 314 

Total  in  University -    1,119 

This  calculation  shows  a  decrease  of  57  from  last  year,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment losing  43  in  numbers,  the  Law  Department  18,  whilst  the  Department 
of  Literature  gains  4.  Probably  this  decrease,  as  the  President  suggests,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  financial  depression  existing  throughout  the  country. 

Michigan  furnishes  46  per  cent  of  the  students,  and  Illinois  makes  the  next 
best  tally.  Thirty-five  States  and  Territories  in  all  contribute  their  shares  to 
the  general  list,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  and  significant  fact  that  the  South  is 
again  availing  herself  of  its  educational  advantages.  There  is  a  perceptible 
decrease  in  the  attendance  of  the  students  in  the  Scientific  Course,  which  may 
be  readily  attributed  to  the  increased  requirements.  This  is  not  a  matter  for 
regret;  when  the  public  schools  see  the  need  of  more  energetic  preparation, 
the  ranks  will  soon  be  filled  with  a  class  of  students  whose  attainments  will  be 
more  extended  and  thorough,  whilst  the  character  of  the  University  will  be 
materially  raised.    If  diplomas  for  proficiencv  in  the  important  studies  em- 
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brnced  in  this  course  are  to  possess  intrinsic  value,  the  standard  of  scholarship 
must  be  more  than  respectable. 

POLYTECnNIC  SCHOOL. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  important  movement  as  the  establishment 
of  a  Polytechnic  School  is  necessarily  delayed ;  but  hopes  are  expressed  that 
very  shortly  we  may  see  one  in  operation.  It  is  true  that  the  studies  of  Ohem* 
istry,  Metallurgy  and  Engineering  are  even  now  receiving  considerable  atten* 
tion;  but  the  times  demand,  and  the  interests  of  the  University  seem  to 
require  the  organization  of  a  distinct  school,  that  shall  take  the  name,  and  be 
recognized  as  a  Polytechnic  School. 

THE  "hazing''  practice. 

The  pernicious  practice  of  "hazing''  has  caused  considerable  trouble  to  the 
authorities  and  has  led  to  much  misunderstanding,  but  the  judicious  action  of 
the  Faculty  and  Eegents  has  restored  order  and  harmony.  That  such  disorder 
and  gross  disregard  of  propriety,  bringing  shame  and  disgrace  upon  the  insti- 
tution as  well  as  upon  those  practicing  it,  should  have  been  so  long  unchecked 
is  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  present  administratioB 
meets  the  hearty  approval,  undoubtedly,  of  all  friends  of  the  University. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  desire  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Eegents  in  their  report  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  University  by  increasing  the  requirements  for  admission  into 
the  professional  schools  does  them  credit.  A  degree  in  law  or  medicine 
awarded  at  Ann  Arbor  should  be  a  certificate  to  a  man  for  more  than  mere 
professional  acquirements;  it  should  stamp  him  as  liberally  and  thoroughly 
educated.  That  such  an  end  will  be  eventually  attained  there  can  be  little 
doubt 

RELATION  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  generous  spirit  that  the  University  exhibits  towards  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  good.  If  the  school  board  of  any  public 
high  school  in  Michigan  desire  it,  the  Faculty  will  send  a  committee  to  visit 
their  school,  and  if  they  report  that  all  the  studies  for  admission  to  the  Uni* 
versity  are  taught  by  competent  instructors,  the  graduates  from  such  prepara- 
tory courses  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  University  without 
examination.  "They  must  present  to  the  President,  within  three  months  after 
their  graduation,  the  diplomas  of  their  school  board,  certifying  that  they  have 
sustained  their  examinations  in  all  the  studies  prescribed  for  admission  to  one 
of  the  three  courses,  classical,  scientific  and  engineering,  or  Latin  and  scien- 
tific. They  will  also  be  required  to  appear  at  once  in  their  classes,  otherwise 
they  can  be  admitted  only  after  examination.  The  privilege  of  admission  on 
diploma  is  limited  to  public  schools  in  Michigan,  and  their  school  boards  must 
make  the  application  annually." 

Such  a  judicious  system  encourages  the  high  school  student  to  exertion, 
whilst  it  elevates  the  character  of  the  school  and  relieves  the  college  curricu- 
lum. It  also  tends  to  bind  the  public  school  to  the  University,  and  to 
strengthen  the  line  of  free  education  so  wisely  adopted  in  our  State.  Moreover 
a  happy  influence  will  be  at  work  in  securing  a  uniformity  in  the  high  school 
courses  of  study. 


M^ 
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REQUIREMENTS. 

In  the^Department  of  Literature,  Science  and  Art,  all  candidates  for  admis- 
sion must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  present  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  moral  character.  They  must  also  be  prepared  in  the  following 
studies:  Hart's  Composition,  general  facts  of  Physical  Geography,  the  Polit- 
ical Geography  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  Ancient  Geography, 
Algebra,  through  Olney's  complete  course.  Geometry, — plane,  solid  and  spher- 
ical; Latin,  Harkness'  or  Allen  and  Greenough's  Composition,  with  four 
books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries;  six  select  orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  whole 
of  the  jEneid;  Greek,  three  books  of  Xenophen's  Anabasis. 

The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin  has  been  adopted,  which  is  claimed  to 
be  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pronunciation  of  Cicero  that  is  attainable. 

As  it  will  always  remain  hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  past  what  was  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  early  Romans,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  adoption  of 
this  system  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  seems  plausible  that,  as  we  can 
lay  down  no  positive  proof  of  what  was  the  original  pronunciation,  we  should 
adhere  to  the  one  that  more  closely  assimilates  the  Latin  tongue  with  the 
sound  of  our  own. 

The  distinguished  Professor  of  Latin  in  our  University  is  not  alone,  how* 
ever,  in  this  innovation,  and  the  illustrious  names  in  favor  of  such  an  adop- 
tion should  be  a  strong  argument  for  its  approval. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Normal  Department  is  one  worthy  of  especial  interest.  A  plea  was 
made  last  year  in  its  behalf.  The  President,  in  his  report,  speaks  encourag- 
ingly, and  the  Calendar  recently  issued  intimates  that  opportunities  will  be 
offered  for  professional  Normal  instruction,  and  that  Teachers'  Diplomas  will 
be  granted.  With  all  the  appliances  of  a  University  the  Department  will  be- 
come strong.  Who  better  prepared  to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  lead- 
ing youth  to  the  University  than  he  who  has  himself  drawn  instruction  from 
it?  Moreover,  the  teacher  in  the  high  school  needs  much  that  can  be  derived 
only  from  a  University  career.  If  much  more  attention  were  paid  to  this  im- 
portant department,  there  would  be  no  harm  done.  As  it  is,  we  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  the  authorities  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  friends  of 
education  for  what  they  have  done  in  this  direction. 

LABORATORY  AKD  LIBRARY. 

The  laboratory  of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
America.  It  is  furnished  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  tables,  suited  to- 
the  various  courses,  and  yet  the  accommodations  are  inadequate.  The  re- 
quirements for  admission  are  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  chemistry 
and  an  acquaintance  with  technical  terms  and  symbols. 
.  The  University  can  boast  of  a  good  library  containing  nearly  22,500  volumes, 
for  the  enlargement  of  which  an  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  was 
made  for  the  year.  The  number  of  volumes  added  during  the  year  is  549.  Aside 
from  the  bound  periodicals,  nearly  one-half  of  the  number  were  donated.. 
The  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Eussia  and  the  Hon.  Philo  Parsons  of  Detroit  made 
valuable  contributions. 

MUSEUM. 

The  museum  has  lately  received  many  valuable  additions  to  its  already  fine 
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collection  of  curiosities  and  relics.  Governor  Bagley  has  presented  nearly  a 
hundred  choice  medals  of  silver  and  of  bronze,  as  also  an  elegant  table  for 
their  display. 

To  the  scientific  department  of  the  museum  large  and  attractive  additions 
have  been  made.  Professor  Harrington's  ethnological  specimens  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Steere's  contributions  from  South  America  are 
deserving  particular  notice. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  charged  with  the  general  oversight  of  this 
School,  represent  in  their  annual  report  that  its  condition  is  excellent,  and 
the  attendance  larger  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  students  received 
into  the  Normal  Department  during  the  year  is  364.  Of  this  number,  one 
hundred  and  four  presented  certificates  of  appointment  from  members  of  the 
State  Legislature,  which  entitled  them  to  free  tuition.  All  but  eight  are  res- 
idents of  the  State,  and  thirty-nine  counties  are  represented.  The  average 
age  of  the  students  is  twenty  and  one-half  years,  nearly.  The  age  at  which 
they  may  be  received  is  sixteen  for  ladies  and  eighteen  for  gentlemen.  This 
rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  graduates  from  the  Model  School.  The 
number  graduating  from  the  different  courses  within  the  year  is  fifty-one,  and 
it  is  reported  that  all  but  eight  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching  soon  after 
their  graduation. 

DIPLOMAS. 

As  much  .misunderstanding  exists  in  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  diplomas 
issued,  it  may  be  well  here  to  remark  that,  by  a  law  of  the  State,  every  diploma 
for  graduation  from  either  of  the  courses  designated  as  "Higher  Courses'' 
must  be  acccompanied  by  a  certificate,  duly  executed,  which  is  a  legal  certifi- 
cate and  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  of  the  State.  The 
diploma  granted  to  a  graduate  from  the  course  known  as  the  "  Common  School 
Course"  is  itself  a  certificate,  licensing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  the  branches  of  study  embraced  in  this  course.  This  certificate  is 
valid  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  issue.  No  other  diploma 
or  certificate  granted  by  the  Faculty,  or  any  member  of  it,  has  any  legal 
strength  or  force. 

THE  school's  KEED. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  called,  by  the  report  of  the  Board,  to 
the  present  needs  of  the  School.  It  asks  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  additional  room  accommodations  which  are  made  necessary  by  the 
growth  of  the  School.  It  is  thought  that  thirty  thousand  dollars  will  answer 
the  purpose.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  has  done  so  little  heretofore 
by  way  of  granting  appropriations  to  the  Institution  for  building  purposes,, 
and  as  it  has  no  other  school  of  a  similar  character  to  support,  it  can  well 
afford  to  meet  its  reasonable  wants. 

MODEL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  only  notable  change  in  the  School  for  the  year  is  the  reorganization  of 
the  Experimental  or  Model  Department,  which  provides  for  three  grades, 
inown  as  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar.  This  Department  of  Obser- 
vation and  Practice  now  numbers  122  pupils.    It  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
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Daniel  Putnam,  who  gives  it  careful  supervision.  The  advanced  grade  intro- 
duced by  the  reorganization,  which  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
term,  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Miss  Helen  Post,  whose  instruction 
and  management  is  commended  by  the  Director  of  the  School.  The  course  of 
study  in  this  Department  embraces  that  of  every  grade,  from  the  youngest 
class  in  the  primary  to  the  most  advanced  in  the  grammar.  This  furnishes  to 
the  Normal  student  a  practical  illustration  of  the  teaching  in  any  grade  to 
which  he  may  be  called  below  the  high  school. 

The  children  in  this  Model  School  are  gathered  from  the  good  families  in 
town,  and,  being  under  good  home  discipline,  are  here  controlled  with  little 
effort ;  hence,  the  School  does  not  furnish  those  cases  of  discipline  which  a 
Department  of  Observation  and  Practice  should  have.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  for  the  student-teacher  if  he  could  meet  here  just  such  a  promiscuous 
mass  of  pupils  as  may  generally  be  found  in  our  rural  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  and  cultivating  his  managing  ability.  This  Department,  however, 
as  now  constituted,  must  be  viewed  as  a  very  necessary  and  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  Normal  School.  The  Board  of  Visitors  in  their  report  speak  in  com- 
plimentary terms  of  the  corps  of  instructors,  and  commend  the  instruction  as 
competent  and  faithful,  and,  in  their  view,  well  suited  to  answer  the  ends 
desired. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  School  for  the  fifteen  months 
ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  appears  with  the  reports  in  Appendix  A. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

Michigan,  so  rich  in  Educational  Institutions,  has  been  among  the  first  of 
the  States  in  her  acknowledgment  of  tke  importance  of  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture, the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  all  the  sciences.  To  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  must  call  to  his  aid  the  resources  of  chemistry, 
geology  and  botany,  and  other  natural  sciences.  He  has  ample  scope  for  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  husbandry  in  the  Peninsula  State.  ^Notwithstanding  the 
vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  State,  she  is,  and  ever  must  be,  dependent,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  farmer.  That  the  people  accept  this  as  a  fact  is  apparent 
from  the  success  of  her  State  and  county  agricultural  societies,  and  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

It  may  be  argued,  by  some,  that  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  cultivate 
theory  at  the  expense  of  practice;  but  limited,  indeed,  must  be  his  views  who 
would  assert  that  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  soils,  the  laws  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  chemical  properties  of  manures,  the  composition  and  rotation  of 
crops,  the  principles  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  characteristics  of  stock- 
breeding,  the  diseases  of  animals,  the  habits  of  insects,  especially  those  that 
are  the  pests  of  the  farm, — that  these  are  ornaments  and  not  essentials  of  the 
farmer's  education ! 

The  College  is  supported  by  the  interest  of  funds  derived  from  Congres- 
sional land  grants, — now  reaching  the  annual  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
— aided  by  appropriations  from  the  Stfite  Treasury. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  the  Legislature  voted  $13,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  College  in  1874,  and  $31,240  for  the  erection  of  a  President's,  two 
Professors'  houses,  a  green-house,  and  various  improvements.  These  have  been 
all  completed,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  Institution. 

The  green-house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,  shelters  nearly  a  thousand  spe- 
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cies  of  plants,  and  promises  well  for  the  future.  A  park  of  eighty  acres  in 
extent  has  been  tastefully  laid  out,  and  the  drives  well  near  completed. 

Not  the  least  important  among  the  new  improvements  is  the  Apiary,  which 
should  certainly  merit  the  earnest  attention  of  the  students. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  past  year  was  121  as  against  143  of  the 
previous  year.  The  President  mentions  in  his  report  that  the  average  sum 
earned  by  the  pupils  in  teaching  school  during  the  past  winter  was  $161. 

The  system  of  insisting  on  three  hours  of  manual  labor  from  the  students 
daily,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  still  works  its  beneficial  ends,  and  mast 
tend  greatly  to  the  physical  and  practical  training  of  the  students;  and  what 
is  most  valuable  of  all,  to  inculcate  the  habits  of  industry  and  economy. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  not  be  under  15  years  of  age,  and  are  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  in  the  ordinary  elementary  branches.  Tuition 
is  free  to  all  students^  and  they  are  furnished  with  separate  sleeping-rooms, 
bedsteads  and  stoves  on  payment  of  a  quarterly  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  average 
board  costs  three  dollars  per  week. 

February  25th  and  July  12th  are  the  days  appointed  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  in  1875;  but  if  they  are  able  to  join  the  classes  in 
operation  they  may  be  received  at  any  time  on  passing  a  suitable  examination. 

The  interests  of  the  College  are  under  the  cure  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Faculty  consists  of  a  President,  five  Professors,  an  Assistant 
Professor,  a  Secretary,  a  Librarian,  a  Steward,  a  Foreman  of  the  farm  and 
Assistant,  and  a  Foreman  of  the  gardens  and  Assistant.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  report  of  the  President  in  this  volume. 

THE  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  reports  of  the 
Superintendent  and  other  officers,  speaking  encouragingly  of  the  progress  of 
this  reformatory  institution,  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  Abstracts 
of  the  same  are  published  in  Appendix  A  of  this  report. 

The  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  the  foreign  immigration  into  our 
cities  of  families  of  children,  hitherto  bred  in  ignorance  and  destitution,  the 
number  of  waifs  of  our  own  society,  and  the  many  perverted  little  ones  who 
have  been  led,  by  neglect  or  bad  example,  into  early  crime,  render  this  noble 
effort  for  reform  not  only  consistent  with,  but  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State. 

It  may  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  to  know  that  many  of  the  inmates 
of  the  School  are  of  foreign  extraction  ;  but  it  does  not  lessen  our  responsi- 
bility as  a  State. 

From  the  Superintendent's  statistics  we  glean  that  out  of  one  hundred  and- 
nine  boys  admitted  in  1874,  forty-nine  only  were  born  in  Michigan,  whilst 
twenty-eight  were  natives  of  Canada  and  Europe.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
nine,  forty-one  are  children  of  Amerieau,  and  sixty-eight  of  Canadian  or 
European  parentage.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  much  of  the  sin  does  not  lie 
at  our  own  doors;  but  the  remedy  is  ours,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of 
this  Institution,  through  the  liberal  pecuniary  support  it  receives,  shows  with 
what  determination  the  State  has  taken  up  its  burden. 

The  humanizing  system  of  family  houses  is  doing  its  work  well,  and  the 
appeal  of  Superintendent  Johnson  for  more  room  to  develop  it  requires  imme- 
diate consideration.    By  no  better  means  can  the  affections  and  tender  feelings 
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of  these  UDfortnnates  be  awakened.  The  more  snccessfnl  the  plan  is  to  be, 
the  nearer  must  the  disoipline  approach  that  of  the  family  circle.  Content- 
ment, and  even  love,  may  follow;  and  who  can  tell  with  what  result? 

If  this  is  to  be  a  Reform  School  in  nature  as  well  as  in  name,  all  that  is 
akin  to  the  prison  must  be  carefully  kept  in  the  background,  and  the  boys 
must  feel  the  comfortable  influence  of  the  word  "home.** 

To  change  their  barracks  for  a  house,  their  keepers  for  guardians  and  their 
set  tasks  for  honest  daily  labor,  is  to  make  them  know  they  are  under  a  pater- 
nal and  not  a  penal  government. 

When  this  is  accomplished  we  may  have  an  unfailing  system  of  juvenile 
criminal  reformation. 

As  many  boys,  even  under  the  age  of  ten,  are  debarred  from  the  benefits  of 
the  Institution,  yet  really  needing  its  fostering  care,  and  as  at  nineteen  a 
youth  is  likely  to  be  either  cured  of  his  evil  propensities,  or  confirmed  in 
them,  and  liable  to  set  dangerous  example,  Superintendent  Johnson's  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  reducing  the  ages  of  admission  from  10  to  20  to  8  to  18  are 
convincing,  and  should  carry  weight.  It  would  doubtless  also  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  if  parents  of  persistently  unruly  or  dishonest  boys  were  ena- 
bled to  avail  themselves  of  the  Institution  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  their 
children. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year.  The  painting  of 
the  walls  of  the  buildings  is  by  no  means  the  least.  Such  places  cannot  be 
made  too  attractive  if  simplicity  is  observed.  The  newly  erected  steam  wash- 
ing machine,  the  bake-oven  and  the  play-shed  have  answered  all  expectations. 

^Totwithstandiug  the  drought  and  the  financially  close  times,  good  accounts 
are  rendered  from  the  farm  and  work-shops.  The  Library  has  received  some 
valuable  additions,  and  many  of  the  books  have  been  re-bound.  Several  pub- 
lishers continue  to  send,  gratuitously,  periodicals  and  magazines  from  which 
great  good  must  result;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  late  fewer  of  these 
literary  donations  have  been  received. 

From  the  Teachers'  Report  we  learn  that  out  of  the  109  pupils  admitted 
during  the  year  only  19  could  write  legibly,  and  not  more  than  11  "knew 
something  of  practical  arithmetic;"  38  were  unable  to  read,  or  could  only 
reach  the  First  Reader,  and  97  had  never  studied  geography. 

No  epidemic  diseases  have  visited  the  School  during  the  past  year,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  Two  deaths  have  oc- 
curred, as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Physician's  Report. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  exhibits  an  unusually  gratifying  balance-sheet, — 
♦7,500  of  the  unexpended  appropriation  being  returned  to  itie  State  Treasury. 

THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

An  abstract  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State 
Public  School,  accompanied  by  the  report  of  its  Superintendent,  will  be  fuund 
in  Appendix  A  of  this  volume. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Board  reviews,  somewhat  fully,  the  history  of 
legislation  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  this  Institution, — the  like  of 
which  does  not  exist,  probably,  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  save  one,— 
and  in  their  report  clearly  set  forth,  in  the  same  connection,  its  character  and 
aims,  and  declare  the  purposes  that  should  control  in  its  management,  that  it 
is  in  no  sense  penal  or  reformatory,  but  purely  charitable:  a  temporary  home 
for  the  dependent  and  friendless  children,  coming  irom  the  county  poor* 
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honses,  where  ihej  are  to  be  supported  and  educated  until  such  tioae  aa  tbej 
may  be  received  into  good  families. 

The  established  policy  of  this  noble  charity  is  declared  by  the  Board  as 
disclosed  in  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
Honse  in  1871,  which  reads  as  follows: 

'*In  view  of  these  facts,  of  the  sad  condition  of  these  helpless  and  indigent 
children,  your  committee  earnestly  and  unanimously  recommend  the  passage 
of  the  accompanying  bill,  by  which  the  State  will  become  the  guardian  of 
those  children,  and  taking  them,  as  wards,  into  its  control,  will  provide  for 
them  suitable  homes  in  good  families,  and,  until  that  can  be  done,  will  main- 
tain and  educate  them  in  a  State  Public  School.  While  recommending  this 
course,  your  committee  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  does  not 
recommend  this  for  a  permanent  but  a  temporary  home  for  these  children. 
That  the  children,  and  any  one  interested  in  their  behalf,  shotild  only  recog- 
nize this  proposed  establishment  as  a  temporary  house  of  refuge,  while  the 
child  is  on  its  way  to  its  natural  place  in  a  family." 

The  policy  of  the  change  of  the  support  from  the  county  to  the  State  is 
discussed,  and  shown  to  be  desirable  on  economic  as  well  as  humane  grounds. 

The  School  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  children  on  the  21st  day  of 
May  last,  and  Superintendent  Truesdel  in  his  report  gives  gratifying  assurance 
of  its  future  usefulness.  The  number  of  children  received  into  the  School  is 
159, — one  hundred  and  twelve  boys  and  forty-seven  girls.  The  inmates 
reported  at  the  close  of  the  official  year,  September  30th,  numbered  150.  The 
average  age  of  these  is  8  9-10  years.  Thirty-six  are  of  foreign  parentage,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  the  children  of  intemperate  parents. 
They  are  reported  as  coming  to  the  school,  in  most  cases,  with  pernicious 
habits,  but  under  the  firm  yet  kind  discipline  which  there  prevails,  have 
already  become  reliable  and  well  behaved. 

Tables  in  the  Superintendent's  report  show  the  educational  standing  of  these 
children  when  received,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  by  study  during  their 
four  months'  stay.  There  are  two  sessions  of  school  daily,  and  the  children 
are  divided  into  three  grades,  and  are  being  taught  the  ordinary  branches  pur- 
sued in  our  common  schools,  by  a  corps  of  very  competent  teachers. 

The  school  is  now  well  established  and  in  successful  operation ;  and  it  is 
fondly  hoped  that  through  wise  management  it  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  full 
confidence  of  tne  State  and  its  generous  support. 

A  cut  of  the  buildings  with  a  description,  accompanies  the  reports  in  the 
Appendix. 

COLLEGES  AND  SEMINARIES. 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  out  from  this  department  in  September  last,  ad- 
dressed  to  all  the  incorporated  literary  and  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State, 
calling  for  their  annual  reports,  which  they  are  required  by  law  (Sec.  3,788, 
chap.  141,  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1871),  to  return  to  this  office  on  or  before 
i\\(i  fifteenth  day  of  December y  "setting  forth  the  amount  and  estimated  value 
oi  real  estate  owned  by  the  corporation,  the  amount  of  other  funds  and  endow- 
ments, and  the  yearly  income  from  all  sources,  the  number  of  instructors,  the 
number  of  students  in  the  different  classes,  the  studies  pursued  and  the  books 
used,  the  course  of  instruction,  the  terms  of  tuition,  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  specially  requested  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  enable  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  lav  belore  the  Legislature  a  fair  and  full  exhibit  of  the  aflfairs 
and  conditions  of  said  institutions." 
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In  response  to  the  circular  letter,  reports  were  received  from  the  following 
named  institutions :    [See  Appendix  "  B."] 

ADRIAK  COLLEGE, 

President  G-.  B.  McEIroy's  report  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  progress  of 
the  College.  The  income  from  endowment  funds  and  local  resources  is  close 
upon  $10,000.  Prof.  Rupp  is,  by  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
attending  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Stuttgart,  Germany;  and  upon  his 
return  considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to  this  important  science.  About 
one  hundred  and  sixty  students  are  in  actual  attendance,  thirteen  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class.  One-third  of  the  students  are  ladies.  Ac  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term  in  September  last,  a  Kormal  Class,  consisting  of  100 
members,  was  organized  and  conducted  by  County  Superintendent  Edson  G. 
Walker.  A  respectable  library  and  a  fair  supply  of  scientific  apparatus  belong 
to  the  College.  The  collegiate  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  the  rates 
of  tuition  are  reasonable. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE. 

Acting  President,  John  H.  Hewitt,  reports  unusual  prosperity  in  every  de- 
partment of  this  Institution.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  are  in  attendance, 
whilst  twelve  graduated  at  the  last  Commencement.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  120  students  have  availed  themselves  of  the  admirable  advantages  offered 
by  the  Art  Department,  and  that  122  have  attended  the  lectures  and  exercises 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  number  of  students  in  the  Normal 
Course  is  42,  being  an  increase  of  eight  from  last  year.  The  graduates  of 
this  two  years'  course  are  entitled  to  a  Normal  certificate  of  recommendation. 
Prof.  0.  Hosford,  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  State,  remains  in  supervision  of  the  Normal  Department,  which  must 
continue  to  prosper  under  the  care  and  oversight  of  so  wise  and  experienced 
an  educator. 

The  Library  consists  of  a  choice  selection  of  books,  numbering  five  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  Institution  is  supplied  with  ample  and  yaluable  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

Financially,  the  Trustees  have  apparent  reason  to  congratulate  themselves. 

KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 

The  President  of  this  college,  the  Rev.  Kendall  Brooks,  gives  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  proceedings  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  students  in 
attendance  has  been  175,  of  whom  31  are  in  college  classes,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  preparatory  department.  Seventy-seven  ladies  are  enrolled.  The  value 
of  real  estate  owned  by  the  college  is  estimated  at  130,000,  and  there  is  other 
property  to  the  amount  of  $71,000  available  to  college  purposes.  The  library 
is  said  to  contain  nearly  2,500  volumes,  and  there  is  six  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  scientific  apparatus. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  under  the  control  of  a  large  board  of  trust- 
ees. Lately  an  effort  has  been  made  for  adding  to  its  endowment,  and  the 
hope  is  indulged  that  next  year  a  considerable  increase  may  be  reported. 

HOPE  COLLEGE. 

The  report  of  President  Philip  Phelps,  Jr.,  estimates  the  value  of  the  college 
property  at  $25,000.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  college  buildings  stand 
comprise  about  fifteen  acres,  and  are  located  in  the  city  of  Holland. 

The  income  realized  from  the  endowment  funds  is  wholly  applied  to  the 
payment  of  salaries.    The  annual  expenditures  of  the  institutioa  exoe^  ^!ca 
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stated  income  by  three  or  fonr  thonsand  dollars.  It  has  at  present  a  -floating 
debt  of  $15,000.  Ko  notable  changes  in  the  course  of  stadj  or  in  the 
general  requirements  have  transpired  during  the  year.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  for  the  year  was  110.  Eleven  were  graduated  from  the  three 
departments  at  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year  in  June  last. 

GRAND  TRAVERSE  COLLEGE. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  acting  President,  gives  a  hopeful  statement  concern- 
ing the  college.  The  past  year  has  been  a  disastrous  one.  The  building  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  library  and  all  apparatus  lost;  but  it  appears 
that  they  are  courageously  preparing  to  rebuild  the  coming  spring.  Meantime 
the  classes  temporarily  recite  in  a  neighboring  building.  The  work  being  done 
at  present  is  chiefly  of  a  normal  character.  The  property  of  the  institution 
consists  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  notes  to  the  amount  of  $24,500,  and 
scholarships  worth  about  $14,000.  The  college  supplies  many  of  the  schools 
of  the  Grand  Traverse  region  with  teachers. 

DETROIT  nOMCEOPATHIC  COLLEGE. 

From  the  report  of  the  secretary  we  learn  that  the  college  has  had  a  year  of 
undoubted  success.  The  number  of  students  is  sixty-nine, — an  increase  on 
previous  years.  Eleven  ladies  have  been  in  attendance.  It  appears  that  the 
college  gets  a  good  deal  of  foreign  support,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  students 
being  from  other  States  and  from  Canada.  The  institution  owns  no  real  estate ; 
but  very  commodious  and  suitable  rooms  for  lectures  are  provided.  It  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  and  tuition  fees.  The  fees  are  to 
residents  in  Michigan  ten  dollars  for  matriculation  and  fifteen  dollars  an- 
nually; and  to  students  from  other  States,  twenty  dollars  for  matriculation 
and  twenty  dollars  annually. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were  about  $2,600,  and  there  is  no  outstanding 
indebtedness. 

HICHIGAK  FEMALE  SEHINAHT. 

Miss  Jeannette  Fisher,  Principal  of  the  Seminary,  reports  very  favorably. 
The  number  of  students  during  the  past  year  has  been  sixty-four,  and  four 
were  graduated.  A  small,  well-selected  Library,  and  a  tolerably  fair  collection 
of  specimens  of  Natural  History  and  Geology  belong  to  the  School.  Pupils 
are  admitted  on  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen,  provided  they  are  prepared  to 
pass  the  required  examination.  Tbe  cost  of  board  and  tuition  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars,  with  a  reduction  of  sixty  dollars  for  the  daughters  of  cler- 
gymen. 

The  features  of  the  Seminary  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  char- 
acterize the  one  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  Mass.  The  value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the 
corporation  is  $70,000,  and  the  annual  income  varies  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

S.  D.  A.  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Uriah  Smith,  in  his  report  of  the  Society,  gives  but  a 
brief  account  of  its  operations.  It  has  very  recently  erected  a  fine  College 
building  in  the  city  of  Battle  Creek,  and  it  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  The 
number  of  students  reported  for  the  year  is  223.  The  Board  has  not  yet  pre- 
scribed a  fixed  course  of  study.  The  Society  is  worked  upon  subscribed  capi- 
tal, amounting  to  nearly  fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

DANIEL  B.  BRIGGS, 
Superintendent  of  Puilic  Instruction. 
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COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS    OP    SCHOOLS   IN 

MICHIGAN. 


FOR  THE  TERM  ENDING  MAY  1,  1875. 


COUXTIXI.  SUPBBINTINDSNTS.  F08T0rn«M. 

Allegan Edgar  S.  Linsley Allegan. 

Antrim Cyrenus  N.  Coulter Atwood. 

Bany Theodore  B.  Diamond Prairierille. 

Bay -- *  James  E.  Corson.. Bay  City. 

Benzie Arthur  T.  Case Homestead. 

Berrien Edward  L.  Kingsland Benton  Harbor. 

Branch *  James  A.  Williams Quiney. 

Calhoun Bertrand  F.  Welch Marshall. 

Cass ----Samuel  Johnson - Dowagiac. 

Charlevoix John  S.  Dixon Charlevoix. 

Cheboygan Arthur  M.  Gerow Cheboygan. 

Clinton *01iver  G.  Webster Maple  Rapids. 

Eaton Darius  R.  Shoop Bellevue. 

Genesee *Theodore  P.Casamer Goodrich. 

Grand  Traverse Elisha  P.  Ladd Old  Mission. 

Gratiot Giles  T.Brown Ithaca. 

Hillsdale Charles  R.  Coryell Jonesville. 

Houghton *Milton  J.  Whitney Houghton. 

Huron ..*  Michael  N.  Mugan - White  Rock. 

Ingham - Elmer  D.  North Lansing. 

Ionia Wilber  H.  Moon - Fallassburg. 

Iosco *Hiram  E.  Hoard .-Tawas  City. 

Isabella Charles  0.  Curtis Mt.  Pleasant. 

Jackson W.  Irving  Bennett Jackson. 

Kalamazoo ...Ezekiel  G.  Hall - -.Kalamazoo. 

Kent George  A.  Ranney Grand  Rapids. 

Keweenaw *  James  A.  Rooney Eagle  Harbor. 

Lake De  Witt  C.  Davenport Baldwin. 

Lapeer James  H.  Vincent Lapeer. 

Leelanaw - Salmon  Steele Northport. 

Lenawee Edson  G.  Walker Adrian. 

Livingston William  Ball - Hamburg. 

Kacomb. Spencer  B.Russell -.Mt.  Clemens. 

Manistee John  W.Allen Pleasanton. 


*  Appointed. 
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COTJIITIBS.  SUPXBIHTXlfDSNTS.  POSTOVnCXS^ 

Marquette Harlow  Olcott Marquette. 

Mason Lucius  E.  Hawley Biverton. 

Mecosta Lewis  G.  Palmer Big  Bapids. 

Midland - Tyson  Smith Midland. 

Monroe Elam  Willard Monroe. 

Montcalm E.  Henry  Orowell Greenville. 

Muskegon Edwin  Thatcher Bavenna. 

Newaygo Joseph  W.  Carpenter Croton. 

Oakland Johnson  A.  Corbin Pontiac. 

Oceana... Seth  Edson ..^..Hart. 

Osceola Marcus  A.  Lafler Hersey. 

Ottawa Charles  S.  Fassett Spring  Lake. 

Saginaw John  S.  Goodman East  Saginaw. 

Sanilac Paden  Macklem Forester. 

Shiawassee ♦  S tillman  J.  Harding 0 wosso. 

St.  Clair Miles  H.  Carleton Port  Huron. 

St  Joseph John  W.  Beardslee Constantine. 

Tuscola --. *Milford  M.  Jarvis. May. 

Van  Buren Henry  S.  Williams Lawton. 

Washtenaw Geo.  S.  Wheeler Ann  Arbor. 

Wayne ..Geo.  C.  Gordon ....Bedford. 

Wexford - ♦C.  Dexter  Page Clam  Lake. 

*  Appointed. 
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ALLEGAN  COUNTY— Edgar  S.  Linsley,  Sup't. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  schools  in  Allegan  county. 

Besides  filling  the  blanks  furnished  for  statistical  reports^  there  is  but  little 
to  record,  save  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  the  interest  exhibited 
by  the  patrons  in  tbeir  support 

As  regards  my  own  personal  plans  and  efforts,  I  can  say  that  the  past  school 
year  has  been  one  of  continuous  increasing  labors  and  watchful  care ;  and, 
aided  by  a  large  corps  of  able,  earnest,  and  faithful  teachers,  and  the  kindness 
and  interest  of  patrons  and  friends,  it  is  but  just  to  remark  that  we  are  blessed 
with  visible  signs  of  progress  and  acknowledged  success. 

During  the  fall  of  1873  I  held  twenty-four  public  examinations  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  six  at  my  oflSce.  I  could  easily  discover  an  increase  in 
efforts  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  that  of  the  previous  year ; 
and,  hence,  a  greater  number  of  second  and  first  grade  certificates  were  issued. 

The  winter  schools  of  1873-4:  were  a  marked  success,  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  Not  one  was  closed  on  account  of  sickness  or  disease. 
There  were  but  three  failures,  and  two  of  these  resulted  from  lady  teachers, 
incompetent  in  execution  and  discipline.  It  being  a  dull  time  for  labor  and 
general  business,  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  young  men  and  ladies  were 
enrolled  in  the  schools.  During  the  spring  of  1874  I  held  sixteen  regular 
examinations,  and  foul'  at  my  oflSce.  As  usual,  a  large  number  of  the  appli- 
cants were  young  persons,  many  of  whom  were  refused  a  license. 

Our  summer  schools  were  well  taught.  Only  one  entire  failure.  Forty-nine 
teachers  in  the  winter  schools  were  employed  in  the  same  schools  during  the 
summer  term ;  and,  considering  that  these  were  all  ladies,  we  think  it  a  fair 
showing  of  able  and  successful  teachers. 

During  the  winter  term  I  made  one  hundred  and  forty-two  visits  among  the 
schools,  and  in  the  summer  one  hundred  and  thirty.  I  usually  visited  two 
schools  in  one  day;  in  a  word,  I  gave  all  the  time  to  each  school  that  circum- 
stances would  possibly  allow.  I  am  convinced  that  our  schools  are  not  visited 
enough,  either  by  Superintendent  or  patrons,  as  teachers  always  seem  to  hail 
with  delight  my  visits  to  their  schools. 

The  number  of  districts  which  support  an  eight  or  nine  months*  school  are 
largely  on  the  increase.  Indeed,  I  think  that  during  the  present  school  year 
at  least  two-thirds,  and  perhaps  three-fourths,  of  the  districts  in  the  county 
will  endorse  and  practice  that  method,  thereby  avoiding  the  extreme  warm 
weather,  and  the  continual  dropping  off  of  the  pupils  as  that  season  approaches. 

My  efforts,  among  the  patrons  and  teachers,  to  have  their  schools  supplied 
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with  aids  to  instruction  have  been  wonderfully  blessed.  I  think  fully  one^ 
half  of  the  schools  in  the  county  have  done  something  in  this  matter.  Some 
have  furnished  dictionaries;  others  maps,  globes,  charts,  frames,  etc.,  etc.  It 
is  hard  to  obtain  all  at  one  time.  School  registers  and  class-books  have  also 
been  furnished  a  large  number  of  the  schools. 

Pour  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year;  all  of 
them  are  commodious,  well  ventilated,  and  ornamental.  Others  will  be  built 
during  the  coming  year.  Many  old  ones  are  being  remodeled,  and  seated  with 
patent  seats  of  the  latest  style.  Many  of  our  buildings  need  to  be  surrounded 
with  larger  and  better  cultivated  school  grounds,  and  the  want  of  shade  trees 
is  nearly  everywhere  apparent. 

Our  union  and  graded  schools  have  all  been  taught  with  unlimited  success. 
Many  fine  teachers  have  come  from  the  high  school  departments  of  Allegan, 
Otsego,  and  Plainwell  schools.  Ex-Superintendent  P.  A.  Latta  conducted  a 
fine  Normal  Class  last  fall,  also  one  in  the  spring.  Professors  Barrett,  of  Plain* 
well,  and  Jennings,  of  Allegan,  also  aided  a  like  work  in  their  respective 
•chools. 

I  have  held  but  one  institute  during  the  year,  at  which  about  eighty  teach«- 
ers  were  in  attendance.  A  good  interest  was  exhibited,  and  I  think  much  ben- 
efit derived. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Allegan  County  Teachers'  Association  have  been  held^ 
and,  although  not  so  largely  attended  as  formerly,  yet  were  replete  with  inter- 
est and  general  improvement. 

At  their  meeting  in  January,  the  Supervisors  of  the  county  curtailed  th« 
number  of  days  I  am  to  labor  in  school  work,  allowing  pay  for  two  hundred 
and  four  days;  nevertheless,  I  have  given  nearly  my  entire  time  to  the  work. 

There  is  no  general  bitter  feeling  against  the  oflBce;  yet  many  think  it  can 
be  improved.  Some  think  there  is  too  much  work  for  one  man  to  perform 
successfully.  Others,  that  in  the  examinations,  and  refusing  as  well  as  grant- 
ing certificates,  there  is  too  much  of  the  one  man  power.  Others  repeat  the 
old  story :  "  It  costs  so  much.''  To  alleviate  this  tremendous  idea  of  cost  or 
increase  of  taxes,  I  have  this  much  to  suggest  in  regard  to  school  legislation, 
viz.:  that  all  teachers  should  pay  for  their  examination;  that  is,  when  an  ap- 
plicant (male  or  female)  presents  himself  for  examination,  he  should  be  requir- 
ed to  deposit  one  dollar  with  the  Superintendent,  which  is  to  be  retained 
whether  the  applicant  is  successful  or  not.  And  the  Superintendent  is  to  de- 
posit all  moneys  received,  or  to  give  credit  for  the  same  to  the  county  Treas- 
urer, and  said  fees  should  apply  towards  liquidating  the  cost  of  supporting  the 
oflBce. 

Such  a  law  would  cause  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for 
examination.  There  would  be  less  failures,  and  only  those  who  were  really  in 
earnest  would  apply  for  a  license.  And  again,  I  think  it  would  add  dignity  to 
the  office  and  to  the  profession.  There  would  be  less  looseness  and  indiffer- 
ence about  the  examinations,  which,  under  the  present  system,  where  so  many 
appear,  and  so  much  work  is  to  be  done,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid. 

There  are  now  181  organized  school  districts  in  the  county,  containing  a 
school  population  of  11,592.  The  whole  number  of  children  attending  school 
during  the  year  is  9,680.  The  total  number  of  months  of  school  taught  ia 
1,280.  Number  of  male  teachers  employed  was  81 ;  number  of  female,  306. 
I  think  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  inspectors  rightly  understood  the  meaning  of 
column  17  in  the  official  blank;  hence,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct 
number.    '  '  ^ 
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The  amount  of  money  paid  to  male  teachers  was  $16,984  14^  and  to 
iemales,  129,901  27.  Total  expenditures  for  the  year,  including  amount  on 
hand,  is  191,291  92.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  Superintendent  is  272 ; 
number  made  by  directors  is  489. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  text-books  used  in  each  branch  of  study ;  but  there 
are  few  schools  in  the  county  which  do  not  in  themselves  possess  a  uniform 
series  of  books. 

In  concluding  this  report  we  have  to  say  that  much  has  been  accomplished, 
and,  without  doubts  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  While  I  remain  as  Super- 
intendent, I  shall  pursue  a  legal  course,  and  that,  too,  resolutely.  And,  with 
the  aid  of  interested  patrons  and  earnest  teachers,  we  hope  to  continually  ad- 
vance the  work,  so  that,  although  the  records  of  the  past  have  been  bright,  yet 
brighter  will  be  the  future. 


ANTRIM  COUNTY— Cybenus  N.  Coulter,  Sup't. 

In  accordance  with  statute  provisions,  it  becomes  my  duty  again  to  prepare 
some  statement  of  my  work  of  superintendency. 

In  this  county  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  is  regarded  as  decidedly 
beneficial ;  and  great  cordiality  and  courtesy  has  been  extended  toward  me  at 
all  times.  The  people  seem  to  have  a  desire  to  *' magnify '*  the  "  office  "  in  the 
true  Pauline  sense. 

Three  of  our  schools  had  fall  terms,  16  had  winter  terms,  and  20  had  sum> 
mer  terms;  all  of  which  were  reasonably  successful.  In  many  cases  they 
were  a  decided  improvement  upon  former  schools;  and,  in  nearly  all,  some  ad- 
vancement was  made.  None  of  the  schools  have  adopted  the  three-term 
plan,  except  the  one  in  Elk  Bapids.  The  old  plan  of  a  winter  and  a  summer 
school  is  still  followed  in  the  main;  but  the  universal  decline  of  the  summer 
school  during  July  and  August  is  turning  the  attention  of  School  Boards  to 
seek  a  remedy.  This,  of  course,  will  be  found  in  the  three-term  plan,  as  soon 
as  the  districts  shall  feel  able  to  support  a  school  for  so  long  a  time  each  year. 
Some  have  an  early  spring  term,  and  an  autumn  term,  omitting  the  winter  school. 
But  this  does  not  answer  well  for  some  localities.  The  people  generally  seem  to 
be  looking  earnestly,  and  inquiring  intelligently  for  the  best  ways.  The  general 
attendance  of  the  children  upon  the  schools  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected  un- 
der the  circumstances.  The  "  compulsory  law  '^  has  not  accomplished  any- 
thing with  us.  No  prosecutions  have  been  made  under  it ;  nor  does  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  generally  sustain  it. 

We  are  still  troubled  with  some  variety  of  text-books ;  mostly  Geographies 
and  Grammars.  In  other  branches  they  are  quite  uniform.  Some  districts 
have  prescribed  books,  and  in  others  the  parents  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
the  books  in  use;  yet  there  is  considerable  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

The  "  aids  to  instruction  "  are  very  few  beyond  a  black-board.  Most  of  the 
jBchools  have  this.  Some  have  Prof.  Wing's  Charts,  and  a  few  have  outline 
maps.  The  character  of  the  school-houses  and  grounds  has  been  improved 
more  or  less  in  almost  every  case.  Those  lately  built  in  the  new  districts  are 
much  better  than  those  which  were  built  first.  The  new  school  building  in 
Elk  Sapids  progresses  towards  completion.  It  will  be  a  very  substantial,  tasty, 
and  useful  building.    Two  very  good  frame  houses  are  being  built  in  Otsego 
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Lake  Township^  on  the  Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw  railroad,  and  one  in  Man- 
celona,  on  the  Orand  Bapids  &  Indiana  railroad.  These  are  new  plaoes  just 
starting,  yet  the  school-houses  they  are  building  would  be  a  credit  to  any  of 
the  older  towns. 

Suitable  record-books  and  teachers'  rep;isters  are  needed  in  nearly  all  the 
schools. 

I  have  held  daring  the  year  ten  regalar  examinations,  and  examined  in  all 
46  teachers.  A  very  much  larger  portion  of  them  were  examined  at  special 
examinations.  A  majority  of  those  licensed  were  yery  *fair  teachers,  and  some 
of  them  excellent  The  standard  was  higher  this  year  than  last,  and  will  be 
raised  still  higher  next  year.  A  fair  portion  of  the  teachers  have  correct  and 
intelligent  views  of  the  organization  and  management  of  schools,  and  0ome 
read  periodicals  on  the  subject.  Others  have  been  quite  deficient,  and  rather 
neglect  to  improve  themselves.  Such^  of  course,  will  be  dropped  as  soon  as 
their  places  can  be  better  filled. 

Just  as  this  school  year  closed  we  were  favored  with  a  Teachers'  Institute  by 
State  Superintendent  Briggs,  assisted  by  Superintendent  Bennett,  of  Jackson 
county.  This  was  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  to  all  who  were  able 
to  attend.  It  has  greatly  stimulated  the  teachers  to  strive  for  higher  attain- 
ments, and  I  think  its  influence  will  be  marked  on  the  coming  terms  of  achooL 
Our  Gounty  Teachers'  Association,  which  meets  semi-annually«  is  very  help- 
ful to  the  teachers.  Its  meetings  are  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest 
by  the  teachers. 

The  interest  in  libraries  still  continues,  and  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  during  the  year.  In  general,  this  county  is  true  to  the  motto,  *' onward 
and  upward,"  in  every  good  thing. 

The  pay  granted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  14  per  day  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  days  as  are  necessary  for  the  work. 


BAEEY  COUNTY— Theodobb  B.  DiAMOJSfD,  Sup't. 

As  required  by  law,  I  submit  this,  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  7, 
1874. 

Number  of  scholars  of  school  age 7,723 

Total  resources  for  school  purposes $60,430  10 

Hastings  not  included 46,262  10 

Amount  paid  to  teachers 29,289  21 

Hastings  not  included 25,714  81 

Hastings  alone 3,574  40 

Per  cent  paid  to  teachers  of  entire  resources  for  school  purposes...  48^ 

Cost  per  scholar  for  the  whole  county,  of  money  raised  by  tax 3  29 

Hastings  not  included 2  94 

Hastings  alone - 5  92 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  males  (Hastings  not  included) 36  66 

"             «           "           "     females        "             **               19  48 

Our  schools  have  generally  been  prosperous  and  successful  during  the  year. 
Failures  have  occurred  among  those  holding  third  grade  certificates,  and,  in 
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most  cases,  among  those  teaching  their  first  terms.  Teachers  of  the  first  and 
second  grades  have  generally  succeeded  in  teaching  good  schools,  and  in  giv- 
ing satisfaction  to  patrons  and  scholars.  Schools  requiring  teachers  of  good 
attainments  are  gradually  on  the  increase.  Teachers,  too,  have  shown  com- 
mendable zeal  in  special  efforts  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  work. 

I  have  conducted  two  institutes  during  the  year, — one  of  fifty  and  the  other 
of  thirty  days.  These  have  been  attended  by  a  large  number  of  teachers,  and 
others  looking  forward  to  the  work. 

They  have  been  well  supported  by  teachers  and  people :  and,  through  them, 
much  has  been  done  to  advance  the  qualifications  of  teacters,  and  to  bring 
abotit  a  uniformity  of  work  throughout  the  county.  The  county  is  at  no  ex- 
pense for  this  work;  parties  attending  support  them.  I  have  received  for  the 
labor  for  the  year  about  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Old  school  buildings 
are  gradually  giving  place  to  new  ones,  which  are,  thus  far,  commodious  and 
well  suited  to  the  work. 

Our  schools  are  generally,  though  not  universally,  in  good  condition,  so  far 
as  text-books  are  concerned.  Changes  have  been  cautiously  made;  in  no  cases 
have  I  advised  wholesale  slaughter,  by  throwing  out  books  on  hand,  but  such 
changes  have  been  gradually  accomplished,  and  with  but  little  loss  in  old 
books.    In  grammar,  uniformity  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

Public  opinion  is  divided  upon  the  question  of  county  supervision.  The 
objections  urged  are,  first,  salary.  The  entire  cost  to  this  county  for  the  last 
two  years  amounts  to  not  more  than  $1,030  00  per  year,  or  about  twenty-two 
cents  on  each  $1,000  00,  as  property  appears  on  the  tax-roll.  The  second  ob- 
jection is,  that  the  number  of  teachers  is  reduced,  and  their  wages  advanced. 
That  there  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers  here  no  longer  holds  good.  The  supply  of 
parties  qualified,  far  as  scholarship  goes,  is  to-day  ample,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  that  the  number  will  be  largely  increased.  The  teachers  of  the 
winter  of  1875  received  much  less  in  this  county,  per  month,  than  they  did  one 
year  ago.  I  have  studiously  avoided  the  question  of  wages  in  my  connection 
with  the  schools  of  Barry.  I  would  here  mention  one  fact  of  the  past,  that 
the  salaries  received  have  not  kept  teachers  in  the  work  long  enough  to  learn 
to  teach.  Again,  teachers,  for  their  first  term,  have  received  nearly  as  much 
per  month  as  those  of  successful  experience.  I  am  strong  in  the  faith  that  the 
system  would  not  have  met  with  much  opposition,  had  it  not  been  so  closely 
allied  in  time  to  the  free  school  system. 

One  week  more  with  the  summer  schools  would  have  enabled  me  to  visit  all 
of  the  school  districts,  at  least  once.  Frequently  I  find  a  school  out  for  the 
time,  and  do  not  reach  it  again  for  the  term,  and  many  times  not  for  the  year. 
The  system  of  three  terms  gains  ground,  and  gives  satisfaction  where  tried. 

In  conclusion,  I  bear  testimony  to  an  increased  interest  and  efficiency  in  a 
large  number  of  our  schools,  to  an  advanced  standard  among  many  of  our 
teachers.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment  I  have  labored  to  promote  these  inter- 
ests. That  I  have  made  mistakes  I  am  fully  aware.  The  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion are  important,  attended  by  much  labor,  and,  many  times,  delicate.  Teach- 
ers and  people  have  given  uniform  kindness  and  support,  for  which  I  render 
heartfelt  thanks.  Despite  here  and  there  a  difficult  question  to  me,  the  work 
has  been  a  pleasant  one  to  me. 
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BENZIE  COUNTY— Arthcjr  T.  Case,  Sup't. 

In  making  my  annual  report,  it  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  sitnatioii 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  to  make  it  so  as  to  comprise  the  time  from 
Nov.  1, 1873,  to  Nov.  1,  1874.  In  some  of  the  districts  there  are  only  twa 
terms, — a  spring  and  a  fall  term.  Some  only  one  term,  while  others  follow  the 
old  plan, — two  terms, — snmmer  and  winter.  On  the  whole,  there  is  as  mnch 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  time  of  the  terms  of  schools  as  in  the  text-books. 
Hence,  any  system  of  visitation  falls  to  reach  all. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  not  large  or  numerous, — only  twenty-three 
in  the  county.  But  two  averaging  thirty  pupils  or  over, — some  half  dozen 
averaging  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  the  others  from  eight  to  fifteen. 

The  people  seem  willing  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  sus- 
tain the  several  schools,  even  if  but  few  attend.  At  present  we  are  poorly  pro* 
vided  with  comfortable  houses.  A  majority  are  log.  There  are  two  with  first- 
class  furniture.  All  save  one  are  destitute  of  apparatus,  such  as  Maps,  Olobes, 
blocks,  etc.  But  nearly  all  have  a  set  of  business  multiplication  charts,  which 
prove  to  be  of  little  value. 

There  is  some  interest  manifested  in  raising  up  and  encouraging  a  better 
grade  of  teachers.  Still  there  are  those  who  think  that  a  teacher  who  has 
been  half  through  an  arithmetic  is  capable  of  teaching  small  children,  or  snm- 
mer schools  generally,  which  rather  tend  to  discourage  those  who  try  to  get  a 
better  knowledge  of  teaching.  Neither  do  the  School  Boards  avail  themselves 
of  the  **  Aids  and  Helps"  to  good  instruction  as  much  as  one  could  wish.  Yet 
there  is  a  visible  move  in  the  right  direction  each  year.  The  teachers  of  our 
County  Association  held  an  Institute  at  Frankfort  last  March.  It  was  in  ses- 
sion only  two  days,  but  was  a  profitable  gathering.  Some  fifty  teachers  were 
present,  and  the  time  was  well  employed. 

The  teachers  from  Benzonia  College  school  (Prof.  A.  H.  Kennedy  and  his 
assistants)  added  largely  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  session. 

Soon  after  the  College  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the  burning  of  the  College 
building. 

The  school  is  now  quite  well  accommodated  in  another  building,  and  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition.    We  look  to  it  for  a  higher  grade  of  teachers. 

I  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  remaining  about  three  hours 
each  visit.  A  few  were  not  in  session  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  so  were  neglect- 
ed. I  think  we,  up  in  this  new  region,  can  see  the  greater  need  of  a  training 
school  for  teachers  more  plainly,  perhaps,  than  in  older  settled  communities; 
and,  too,  the  teachers  desire  it. 

A  uniformity  of  text-books  has  not  been  secured  yet,  although  the  people 
are  awake  to  the  necessity  of  it,  as  a  decided  advantage  to  our  schools.  We 
hope  there  will  be  a  revolution  (if  necessary)  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
Some  school  officers  seem  to  think  that  the  schools  are  so  small  that  a  uniform- 
ity is  not  as  essential  as  it  would  be  if  the  schools  were  larger. 

I  occasionally  hear  of  an  instance  where  the  compulsory  school  law  seems 
to  have  had  a  good  effect.  We  may  yet  come  to  regard  the  law  as  a  wise  act  of 
legislation,  and  enforce  it.    Now  it  is  generally  ignored. 

I  find,  in  order  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  results,  two  days  must  be  given 
to  each  public  examination.  And  there  will  cases  arise  where  a  special  exam- 
ination is  unavoidable.  A  public  examination  is  more  satisfactory  to  both 
Superintendent  and  teacher. 
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In  ray  yisits  to  the  schools  I  have  more  occasion  to  criticise  the  management 
than  the  want  of  knowledge  about  text-books.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
revoke  a  certificate  during  the  year,  or  since  my  term  of  oflBce  began,  over 
three  years  since. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  our  schools  keep  fully  abreast  with  progress  in  other 
directions. 


BERRIEN  COUNTY— Edward  L.  Kingsland,  Sup't. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  during  the 
last  school  year  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-four, — two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  of  whom  were  female,  and  ninety-six  male  teachers..  One  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  teachers  were  employed  at  one  time, — sixty-four  of  the  number  in 
the  fourteen  graded  schools  of  the  county. 

The  aggregate  wages  paid  to  all  the  teachers  was  $57,757  57  ($2,250  3^ 
more  than  last  year),  of  which  135,040  07  were  paid  female,  and  122,717  50 
male  teachers.  The  number  of  months  taught  by  female  teachers  was  1,208.7, 
and  by  male,  391.4.  Total  resources  for  the  year,  1130,905  00, — an  increase  of 
$15,158  81  over  last  year.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  districts  last  year  was 
$125,360  00;  this  year,  $86,938  77,— a  decrease  of  $38,421  23. 

Five  new  school-houses  have  been  built  since  my  last  report, — foUr  of  them 
brick,  and  each  a  model,  and  completely  furnished.  More  school-houses  have 
been  remodeled  and  furnished  this  than  any  previous  year;  a  second  story  has 
been  added  to  two  school-houses,  and  the  schools  are  to  be  graded. 

I  have  visited  each  school,  and  many  of  them  twice  during  the  year, 
and  spent  the  time  in  examining  classes,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
school.  In  order  to  make  school  visitation  a  success,  each  term  should  be 
visited  twice  by  the  Superintendent;  but  under  our  present  law  this  is  impos- 
sible. The  law  should  be  amended  so  that  in  counties  having  one  hundred 
and  fifty  schools  or  over,  two  Assistant  Superintendents  could  be  elected; 
then,  by  dividing  the  work,  each  school  could  be  visited  twice,  more  good  ac- 
complished, and  the  people  better  satisfied;  and  it  could  be  accomplished 
without  materially  increasing  the  expense  of  the  system. 

A  third  grade  certificate  should  be  valid  for  some  particular  district,  or  else 
license  the  holder  to  teach  the  branches  mentioned  in  the  certificate,  in  any 
school  of  the  county ;  for  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a  person  qualified  to 
teach  the  common  branches  cannot  teach  them  in  one  place  as  well  as  in  an- 
other; or,  for  two  years  as  well  as  for  six  months. 

Teachers^  Institutes  held  by  the  County  Superintendent  should  be  placed 
upon  a  sound  financial  foundation. 

Our  schools  have  made  advancement  in  every  department,  and  the  outlook 
is  still  encouraging.  The  union  schools  have  opened  with  a  larger  attendance, 
and  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  ever  before. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  districts  have  adopted  the  three-term  plan,  which  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor,  as  it  embodies  so  many  advantages,  and  avoids  many 
discouragements. 
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CALHOUN  COUNTY— Bebtband  P.  Welch,  Surt. 

AccompaDying  the  statistical  report  herewith  is  the  snbjoined  report,  show- 
ing the  character  and  extent  of  my  official  work  for  the  year;  the  general  oon- 
'dition  and  prospects  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  together  with  acme 
observations  relative  to  school  legislation,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  fall  examinations  of  1873  began  Aug.  30,  and  were  continued  through 
the  months  of  September  and  October.  There  were  sixteen  appointments  in 
thirteen  of  the  most  accessible  localities  in  the  county.  It  was  found  that, 
notwithstanding  the  posted  notices  in  every  school  district,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  same  in  the  eight  weekly  papers  published  in  the  county,  scarcely 
one-half  of  the  teachers  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  thus  offered  them,  at  their  very  doors,  as  it  were.  The  **  conTon- 
ient  season  '^  had  not  arrived  to  them.  The  teachers  waiting  to  engage  schools 
before  applying  for  certificates,  the  schools  waiting  for  appUcations  from  quali- 
fied teachers,  brought  on  a  condition  of  things  calculated  to  protract  the  pen- 
od  of  examinations.  Applicants  from  remote  parts  of  the  county,  and  from 
adjoining  counties,  besieged  my  office  all  through  November  and  December. 
In  fact,  not  more  than  five  Saturdays  have  passed,  during  the  year,  without 
examinations,  varying  from  one  to  a  dozen  applicants.  To  complete  the  exam- 
inations, make  out  the  certificates,  and  the  consequent  correspondence  con- 
nected therewith,  often  consumed  a  part  of  the  succeeding  week;  so  that  but 
little  time  was  secured  to  visit  schools  before  the  preparation  for  the  spring 
examinations  demanded  attention.  The  spring  examinations  commenced  on 
the  16th  of  March,  and  consisted  of  twenty  appointments,  in  compliance  with 
the  law,  extending  to  every  township  in  the  county.  The  spring  examina- 
tions were  but  a  repetition  of  the  fall,  lasting  nearly  all  summer.  The  classes 
were  unusually  large,  but  yielded  a  small  percentage  of  teachers.  Out  of  600 
applicants  214  were  rejected.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  certificates  were* 
panted;  318  of  the  3d,  56  of  the  2d,  and  12  of  the  1st  grade. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  duration  of  3d  grade  certificates,  which  are 
given  for  only  six  months,  and  the  adoption  of  three  terms  schools  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  demand  for  examinations  is  becoming  more  frequent  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  propriety  in  the  present  system  of  grading  certifi- 
cates. Some  Superintendents  argue  that  the  frequent  arraignment  of  teachers 
at  the  examinations  tends  to  keep  them  "in  condition.^'  It  may  induce  them 
to  "study  up  "  for  the  examination  ;  but  as  to  the  benefit  of  such  efforts,  out- 
side of  the  examinations,  to  my  mind,  it  is  of  deubtful  utility.  Curiosity  has 
led  me  to  review  the  record  of  some  teachers  who  have  been  thus  arraigned  at 
the  expiration  of  every  six  months,  during  a  series  of  nine  examinations; 
and  I  have  found  that  the  percentage  has  gradually  lessened  from  the  first, 
notwithstanding  they  have  taught  every  term,  in  the  primary  grade,  during  all 
this  time.  Our  graded  schools  generally  continue  their  teachers  through  the 
entire  year,  and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  grafting  such  certificates  as 
will  carry  them  through  the  year,  when  qualification  and  success  in  their  re- 
spective grades  are  manifest,  without  regard  to  the  rule,  making  an  examina- 
.tion  in  the  higher  branches  "imperative^'  for  certificates  that  will  last  a  year. 
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As  we  can  only  retain  what  we  use,  what,  I  ask,  is  the  sense  of  requiring  exam-^ 
inations  in  the  studies  not  required  to  be  taught?  I  have  known  the  most 
accomplished  and  successful  teachers  in  the  primary  grade  to  utterly  fail  in  an 
examination  for  the  higher  grades.  When  all  of  our  schools  shall  be  contin- 
iied  throughout  the  year, — and  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  denying  a,  portion 
the  benefits  of  such  schools, — so  as  to  give  constant  employment  to  teachers, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  see  teaching  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession,  and  frequent  examinations  rendered  as  unnecessary  as  in  the  now 
recognized  professions.  The  township,  instead  of  our  present  district  system, 
would  favor  this  result.  Feeble  districts,  that  now  plead  for  such  teachers  only 
as  their  small  means  enable  them  to  command,  would  derive  strength  from 
such  union,  and  thereby  secure  such  teachers  as  their  necessities  require,  and 
as  have  a  standard  value  in  the  market.  So,  too,  with  thQ  superintendency  of 
our  schools.  If  constant  employment  and  remunerative  wages  could  be  Secur- 
ed to  the  County  Superintendent, — thoraugh,  efficient,  and  undivided  atten- 
tion might  be  enlisted,  without  which  any  business,  manual,  mental,  or  moral 
must  languish.  Then  could  the  Superintendent  give  attention  to  improving 
the  methods  of  teaching,  classification,  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  by  which 
means  their  value  could  be  increased  more  than  a  hundred  fold. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

In  a  county  containing  165  school  districts,  embracing  20  full  townships, 
and  employing  200  teachers  at  one  time,  three-fourths  of  whom  hold  certifi- 
cates that  limit  their  services  to  a  single  term,  there  will  be  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  croakers  to  detect  some  portion  of  the  work  neglected.  Especially 
will  this  be  so,  when  the  time  allowed  for  the  work  of  supplying  teachers,  dis- 
tributing books,  blanks,  and  notices,  receiving,  correcting,  and  forwarding 
reports,  adjusting  difficulties,  answering  hundreds  of  correspondents,  recording 
the  names  and  grade  of  teachers,  furnishing  lists  of  the  same  to  township 
clerks,  making  out  annual  reports,  besides  other  prescribed  and  implied  duties, 
is  limited  to  250  days.  But  the  future  is  not  without  hope.  The  *•  outlook*' 
is  certainly  brig:hter.  And,  should  the  superintendency  survive  the  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature,  I  think  this  county  will  give  it  a  better  endorse- 
ment than  it  has  heretofore  given. 

SCHOOL  VISITATIONS. 

In  consequence  of  the  protracted  examinations,  by  which  I  was  prevented 
from  getting  into  the  field  the  early  part  of  the  term,  the  consequent  loss  of 
time  by  reason  of  dismissals  from  sickness,  expirations,  and  other  causes,  only 
67  schools  were  visited  by  me  during  the  year.  To  accomplish  this,  I  have 
worked  early  and  late,  giving  to  the  work  more  time  than  the  Board  of  Super- 
Tisors,  in  their  wiedofn,  thought  necessary.  School  officers  very  seldom  accom- 
pany me,  when  called  upon,  but  uniformly  give  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and 
seem  glad  that  the  responsibility  of   visiting  schools  is  vested  somewhere^ 

From  the  Inspectors'  reports  I  discover  that  48  districts  received  no  visitSy 
and  32  districts  received  $nly  one  visit  from  directors  during  the  year.  In 
yiew  of  these  facts,  I  have  been  more  rigid  in  my  examinations,  in  the  hope  of 
overcoming,  in  a  measure,  the  effects  of  the  neglect  which  the  schools  sufffer  by 
reason  of  uncompensated  supervision. 
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STATISTICS. 

According  to  the  school  census,  there  are  10,009  children,  of  school  ages^  in 
this  county,  exclusive  of  Battle  Creek  city.  Of  this  number,  8,173  have  at- 
tended school  during  the  year.  The  amount  expended  for  tuition  was  $49«- 
361  65 ;  or  nearly  five  dollars  per  scholar.  The  expense  of  the  superintend- 
ency  of  these  vast  interests  was  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  scholar.  The 
estimated  value  of  school  property,  1305,501  00.  TJtiere  are  172  school  build- 
ings, of  which  127  are  frame,  36  brick,  7  stone,  and  2  log.  Two  buildings 
have  been  erected  during  the  year, — one  frame,  valued  at  $1,100  00,  in  District 
No.  1,  and  one  brick,  in  District  No.  3,  valued  at  11,900  00, — both  in  the 
township  of  Clarence.  Clarence  has  now  a  better  class  of  rural  school  build- 
ings than  any  other  township  in  this  county.  Let  the  emulation  exhibited  in. 
buildings  be  manifested  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  Clarence  will  rank  A. 
1  in  educational  facilities.  Although  Clarence  has  no  villages  nor  cities  within 
her  borders,  yet  she  is  fast  getting  out  of  the  woods. 

SCHOOL  LSaiSLATION. 

As  a  means  of  securing  efficiency  in  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  I  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  some  standard  of  eligi- 
bility to  that  office,  to  wit :  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  who  does  not  hold  a  first  grade  certificate, 
and  who  has  not  taught  (in  the  State)  at  least  five  (terms)  years. 

COUI^TTY  BOARD  OF  EXAMIJSTEBS. 

As  a  means  of  facilitating  examinations,  and  securing  impartial  decisions,  I 
would  suggest  a  County  Board  of  Examiners,  to  consist  of  the  County  Sui)er- 
intendent  and  two  qualified  teachers,  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent 
(and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors),  and  to  hold  semi-annual  sessions 
in  such  localities  as  would  subserve  the  interests  of  those  concerned. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Some  legislation  tending  to  *' establish  a  uniformity  of  text-books''  through- 
out the  State,  in  schools  of  the  same  grade,  would  seem  to  be  demanded  by 
many  and  high  considerations,  and  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  those 
States  where  such  course  has  been  adopted.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
would  be  competent  to  exercise  this  important  function.  While  the  present 
system  is  regarded  by  many,  as  more  democratic,  it  could  be  made  still  more 
so  by  allowing  every  patron  of  our  schools  to  select  his  own  books  according 
to  his  fancy  or  judgment,  which  would  be  but  a  slight  remove  in  the  same  di- 
rection, from  the  present  mode  of  "establishing  a  uniformity  of  text-books.*' 


CASS  COUNTY— Samuel  Johnson,  Sup't. 

In  compliance  with  law,  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  school 
year  ending  Sept.  7, 1874. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  some  progress  in  our  educational  work.  Not  all 
has  been  done  that  we  have  desired  to  accomplish ;  but  enough  to  warrant  as 
in  recording  an  advance,  and  to  encourage  us  to  renewed  eflTorts  to  make  our 
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common  schools  more  complete  and  satisfactory  in  details^  furnishings,  and 
results. 

The  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  in  session  a  fair  proportion 
of  time,  and  have  been  managed  with  a  good  degree  of  ability.  Many  of  our 
teachers  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  importance  of  their  work,  and  are 
making  earnest  efforts  to  fit  themselves  for  the  profession.  Those  who  are 
working  on  past  reputation,  and  make  no  effort  to  improve,  and  those  who  dis- 
play no  love  for  their  work,  no  adaptation  to  it,  are  being  retired  from  our  act- 
ive ranks  as  fast  as  their  places  can  be  supplied  by  those  more  worthy. 

During  the  year  I  have  held  twenty-two  public  examinations,  ,and  twenty  on 
oflfice  days.  Three  hundred  and  three  persons  have  been  inspected.  Of  this 
number,  seven  have  received  first  grade  certificates,  41  second  grade,  and  210 
third  grade.  Rejected,  45.  I  have  not  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  revoke  any  cer- 
tificates granted,  or  to  summon  any  teachers  for  re-examination,  and  have  only 
been  solicited  to  do  so  in  two  instances. 

Of  the  258  licensed  teachers  in  the  county,  45  are  inexperienced,  holding  their 
first  certificate.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  different  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  schools,  and  of  this  number  only  26  have  been  employed  in  the 
same  school  during  the  whole  year.  This  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  un- 
fortunate,— detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  As  long  as  teach- 
ers are  doing  good  work,  keep  them,  is  a  wise  motto  for  District  Boards  to 
adopt. 

These  frequent  changes  keep  the  schools  in  a  sort  of  chaotic  state  a  portion 
of  the  time,  which  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  develop  love  for  study,  system, 
and  order,  nor  that  mutual  faith  in  and  regard  for  each  other,  which,  existing 
between  teacher  and  pupils,  presages  prosperity, — successful  work.  I  have 
made  197  visits  during  the  year,  having  visited  all  of  the  schools  once  (with  a 
single  exception  where  the  school  was  not  in  session  when  I  visited  the  town- 
ship), and  a  large  number  (about  two-thirds)  twice. 

I  have  endeavored  at  these  visits  to  carefully  note  the  manner  and  methods 
of  instruction ;  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  plan,  organize,  and  govern  wisely, 
and  to  make  such  suggestions  to  teacher  and  pupils  as  seemed  to  me  timely 
and  practical. 

We  have  121  school-houses  in  the  county.  Of  this  number,  24  are  brick,  96 
frame,  1  log.  The  estimated  value  of  houses  and  grounds  is  $135,200  00. 
There  has  been  paid  for  building  and  repairing  during  the  year,  $9,288  42. 
Ninety  male  teachers  have  given  instruction  in  our  schools  during  the  year, 
and  have  been  paid  $17,067  38, — an  average  per  month  of  $50  05.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  females  have  been  employed,  and  they  have  received 
$17,981  18,— an  average  per  month  of  $27  36. 

I  may  say  that  this  estimate  includes  the  salaries  paid  the  principals  and 
teachers  of  our  high  schools.  Deducting  that  amount  will  lessen  the  average 
wages  of  teachers,  given  above,  about  $5  00  per  month. 

The  total  expenditures,  including  amount  on  hand  Sept.  7,  $63,086  77. 

1.  Whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  20  years,  7,083.  2.  Whole 
number  of  children  that  attended  school  during  the  year,  6,140. 

In  my  report  of  a  year  ago,  in  item  "1"  I  reported  7,046,  and  in  item  *^  2,'* 
5,719. 

Comparing  these  figures  we  learn,  that  while  we  have  increased  in  numbers 
only  37,  we  have  had  421  more  pupils  in  attendance  this  year  than  last.  In 
other  words,  a  little  more  than  87  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
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reported  have  been  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools.  This  I  consider  an 
excellent  showing,  and  worthy  of  special  mention.  But  while  I  am  glad  to 
note  this  large  per  cent  of  attendance,  I  do  not  forget  that  13  per  cent  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  this  county  have  failed,  through  what  I  believe  was 
almost  the  criminal  negligence  of  parents  and  guardians,  to  improve  the  school 
opportunities  which  the  State  has  generously  provided  and  brought  to  their 
very  doors.  Most  assuredly  no  parent  or  guardian  worthy  of  the  name  will 
neglect  to  use  his  authority  in  enforcing  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  of 
those  to  whom  he  is  legitimately  obligated,  and  for  whose  action  he  must  be 
held  largely  responsible. 

The  Institute  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent  last  March  has 
brought  forth  as  fruit,  in  the  summer  schools,  better  methods  of  instruction, 
organization,  and  management,  and  more  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.    Its  influence  has  been  marked  in  many  instances. 

It  is  almost  an  axiom,  that  if  the  school  prospers,  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  live  teacher.  And  not  all  who  are  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  taught  can  be  thus  designated*  There  must  be  power  of 
adaptation  as  well, — readiness  to  adopt  new  methods,  if  valuable ;  stamina  to 
reject  needless  and  uncalled  for  innovations;  in  short,  such  a  conception  of 
what  our  age  and  times  demand  of  the  teacher  as  shall  lead  him  to  embrace, 
eagerly,  every  available  means  of  improvement,  and  endow  him  with  the 
enthusiasm, — the  will  to  do  his  best,  wnich,  alas,  is  many  times  wanting. 

To  this  end,  the  teacher  must  have  some  special  training  for  his  work, — sug- 
gestions relative  to  school  organization,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
And  we  must  remember  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  our  primary  school 
teachers  have  received  such  training  prior  to  assuming  the  role  of  instructor. 

How  can  this  work  be  done  ?  is  a  question  that  demands  our  serious  attention. 
Our  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Classes,  in  connection  with  many  of  our 
high  schools  (may  their  number  be  increased),  are  aiming  to  supply  this  de- 
mand ;  but  only  the  few  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges,  and  if  taught,  it 
must  be  through  the  medium  of  Institutes,  and  the  discussion  of  pertinent 
topics  at  the  stated  examinations.  Believing  this  to  be  true,  I  have  aimed^  at 
my  public  examinations,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  time  to  discussing,  briefly 
and  pointedly,  such  topics  as  my  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  class  led 
me  to  believe  would  be  of  most  practical  value  to  them.  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  this  plan,  and  have  been  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  cor- 
dial commendation  of  many  of  our  teachers. 

I  desire  to  here  record  my  growing  conviction  that  the  success  of  the  Super- 
intendent must  depend  largely  on  his  ability  to  impress  the  teachers  with 
the  importance  of  the  work  which  they  may  and  should  do,  aside  from  the 
routine  of  mere  class  instruction, — work  quite  as  important,  and  that  from  the 
very  relation  sustained,  may  not  be  done  as  well  by  any  other.  How  much 
the  teacher  may  accomplish  in  elevating  public  sentiment,  in  reference  to  edu* 
cational  matters,  enforcing  the  value  and  beneficence  of  our  school  privileges, 
the  obligations  of  all  to  make  these  privileges  most  available.  I  may  not  stop 
to  indicate  this  work  in  detail ;  but  surely  here  is  a  broad  field  of  effort,  af- 
fording scope  for  the  exercise  of  no  mean  abilities.  And,  to  my  mind,  the  val- 
ue of  our  official  work,  when  measured  by  competent  judges,  will  be  deter- 
mined not  alone  by  the  thoroughness  of  our  examinations,  our  faithfulness  in 
discharging  the  duties  which  legal  enactment  has  made  imperative,  but  quite 
as  much  by  the  emphasis,  the  success  with  which  we  have  impressed  teachers 
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with  the  nobility  of  their  calling;  its  rare  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
right,  personal  influence,  and  power. 

Diversity  of  textbooks  and  the  bad  classification  always  incident  thereto, 
are  difficulties  with  which  we  still  have  to  contend  in  many  districts.  I  have 
urged  school  officers  to  take  such  action  as  the  law  makes  imperative  on  their 
part,  viz.:  decide  what  text-books  shall  be  used,  and  see  that  no  others  are  intro- 
duced. If  this  is  done,  district  uniformity  will  be  secured  at  any  rate.  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  something  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  When 
school  officers  give  this  subject  attention,  the  necessity  of  action  is  apparent. 

I  desire  to  notice  in  this  connection,  what  I  believe  to  be  an  error  on  the 
part  of  some  District  Boards,  in  permitting  teachers  to  exclude  (virtually  at 
least)  some  of  the  common  English  branches  and  give  more  attention  to  the 
higher,  than  is  advisable  in  our  District  Schools. 

Most  assuredly  I  he  common  English  branches  have  legitimately  the  first  place 
in  the  primary  school;  and  there  is  a  strange  inconsistency  at  once  apparent 
when  Latin  is  taught  while  United  States  Iistory  is  ignored  ;  or  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Geometry,  while  Orthography  and  Geography  are  neglected. 
My  own  observation  convinces  me  that  there  are  but  few  (if  anv)  districts 
where  the  classification  and  standing  of  pupils  will  admit  of  anylli.ng  higher 
than  Elementary  Algebra,  unless  it  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  school  as  a 
whole,  and  too  often  to  the  real  disadvantage  of  the  individual  pupils  pursuing 
the  higher  branches;  because,  as  a  rule,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they  will  be 
found  deficient  in  their  elementary  training. 

Our  school  buildings,  many  of  them,  reflect  credit  upon  the  enterprise  and 
good  judgment  of  the  people  who  ordered  their  erection.  Several  new  houses 
have  been  built  the  past  season,  and  furnished  with  the  modern  appliances ; 
and  there  is  a  commendable  enterprise  manifested  in  this  direction  in  many 
localities.  In  some  districts,  however,  apathy  and  indifference  in  the  care 
of  the  school-house,  out-buildings,  and  grounds  are  plainly  apparent. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  District  Boards,  by  circular,  to  this  matter, 
and  the  want  of  dictionaries  and  apparatus,  as  follows:  "Allow  me  to  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  voting  an  appropriation  at  your  annual  meeting,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  dictionary  and  such  apparatus  as  may  be  needed.  Would  it  not  be 
well,  also,  to  provide  for  the  cleaning  and  fencing  of  the  grounds,  and  the 
planting  of  shade  trees?  Are  these  things  neglected  in  your  district?  Does 
not  a  true  economy  demand  that  they  shall  receive  attention?  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  a  child  will  learn  more  Geography  when  outline  maps  are  used 
properly,  in  connection  with  the  text-book,  in  one  term,  than  in  two  without 
them.  A  dictionary  is  indispensable  in  every  school-room.  Can  you  aflford  to 
do  without  them  ?  '* 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  surroundings  of  our  children  have  very  much 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  their  habits, — their  character,  and  a  just  regard 
for  them  demands  that  we  shall  make  all  consistent  efforts  to  make  our  school- 
rooms and  grounds  as  attractive  as  may  be.  The  objection  is  often  made  to 
such  expenditures  that  school  taxes  are  a  heavy  burden  at  the  best.  Justice 
certainly  demands  that  these  large  sums,  raised  for  school  purposes,  shall  be 
disbursed  with  such  care  and  discretion  as  to  ensure  the  largest  possible  returns; 
bat  let  us  not  forget  that  in  this,  as  in  almost  no  other  department  of  human 
enterprise,  the  words  of  the  wise  man  are  true,  '*  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet;  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

Some  of  the  districts  have  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  supplying  of  these 
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wants.  I  hope  the  people  will  give  this  subject  serious  attention,  and  I  trost 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  every  school  in  oar  county  will  be  supplied 
with  Dictionary,  Outline  Maps,  and  Globe. 

Prof.  Thompson,  late  of  Dexter,  has  charge  of  the  high  school  at  Dowagiae, 
Prof.  Bailey,  formerly  of  Hillsdale,  of  the  Cassopolis  union.  These  gentlemen 
are  supported  by  a  corps  of  efficient  lady  teachers,  and  are  commending  them- 
selves to  the  people  by  wise  plans  and  excellent  work.  Prof.  Borton  still  re- 
mains in  charge  of  the  school  at  Yandalia,  and  is  giving  general  satisfaction. 

The  Cass  County  Teachers'  Association  has  been  organized,  and,  we  hope, 
will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  work.  Three  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year. 

I  would  not  close  this  report  without  expressing  my  obligations  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  this  department, — their 
readiness  to  hear  of  my  work  and  us  needs,  and  make  reasonable  provision 
for  the  same.  Also,  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  welcome  and  generous  hos- 
pitality with  which  teachers  and  people  have  received  me,  as  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  which  has  tended  largely  to  relieve 
the  inconveniences  and  tedium  of  the  itinerating  duties  of  the  office. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  not  express  the  hope  that  our  schools  may  become  more 
and  more  the  pride  and  care  of  all  the  people, — that  there  may  be  such  a  harmo- 
nizing of  differences,  such  tinity  of  effort  in  plan  and  action  on  the  part  of 
patrons,  teachers,  officers,  and  Superintendents  as  shall  secure  the  largest 
results;  that  an  enlightened  personal  interest  in  the  schools  may  everywhere 
prevail, — an  interest  which  manifests  itself  in  "devising  liberal  things,"  and 
lets  no  opportunity  pags,  without  sustaining,  by  ballot,  voice,  and  influence  the 
cause  of  true  and  popular  education.  To  aid,  in  any  way,  towards  such  a 
consummation^  I  shall  esteem  an  honor. 


CHARLEVOIX  COUNTY— John  S.  Dixon,  Sup't. 

In  my  report  for  1873  I  expressed  an  opinion  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the 
school  law,  providing  for  4th  grade  teachers*  certificates.  I  still  think  such  a 
change  would  be  beneficial  in  the  newer  counties,  and  that  it  would  not  be  abus- 
ed by  enlightened  and  conscientious  County  Superintendents.  I  have  been 
informed  that  such  a  law  exists  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  it  has  been 
found  to  work  favorably.  I  desire  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  any  and 
all  laws  that  cannot  be  lived  up  to  without  imperiling  the  object  for  which  the 
law  was  enacted.  Where  township  and  county  officers  are  compelled  to  give 
their  official  signatures  to  an  untruth,  or  with  a  mental  reservation,  demoraliz- 
ation begins.  We  already  see  too  many  sad  and  portentous  indications  of  the  &nd. 

I  desire  also  to  suggest  that  the  work  of  conducting  teachers'  examinations 
would  be  aided  by  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  questions,  to  be  furnished  by 
your  office,  not  less  scientific  in  character  than  those  now  in  use,  but  more 
practical,  and  having  a  greater  bearing  on  the  details  and  improved  methods 
of  instruction,  and  school  management  and  discipline.  So  that  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness  for  his  work,  not  only  as  to  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  but  tha 
art  and  skill  needed  to  impart  such  knowledge,  and  to  conduct  and  govern  a 
school. 
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As  to  my  own  labors  as  Superintendent  during  the  past  year,  I  have  litlle  to 
add  to  the  information  embraced  in  my  statistical  report. 

Several  of  the  districts  are  discarding  their  log  scbool-houses  and  making 
arrangements  for  new  ones,  and  in  every  instance  they  are  contemplating  the 
erection  of  good -sized  and  well-arranged  frame  buildings. 


CHEBOYGAN  COUNTY— Arthur  M.  Gbrow,  Sup't. 

The  year  ending  with  September,  1874,  has  not  been  so  prosperous  for  our 
oounty  in  educational  matters  as  the  year  preceding. 

Fewer  settlers  have  arrived,  and  as  a  consequence,  less  new  districts  have 
been  formed.  The  efficiency  of  the  schools  already  in  operation  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

Six  schools  have  been  furnished  with  new  furniture  and  apparatus  during 
the  year;  better  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  the  teachers  remaining  over 
have  done  much  better  than  formerly;  and,  on  the  whole,^greater  interest  in 
schools  has  been  manifested  this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  Cheboygan  graded  school  has  been  in  operation  for  nine  mouths  of  the 
year.  The  salaries  paid  are :  Principal,  $80  00  per  month ;  intermediate,  160  00, 
and  primary,  $35  00. 

The  furniture  supplied  to  the  different  schools  is  of  the  best  kind,  and  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  school  buildings,  the  people  have  shown  their  liberality, 
and  also  their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  schools. 

We  have  altogether,  15  school  districts  in  our  county,  and  a  school  popula- 
tion of  916. 

Amount  invested  in  school-houses  and  lots  is  $18,830  00,  which,  for  a  county 
not  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than  onrs,  may  be  considered  a  fair  amount. 

As  usual,  no  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  the  compulsory  education 
of  children  ;  but,  from  what  I  have  observed,  the  attendance  is  good,  consider- 
ing the  distance  some  of  the  children  have  to  travel  to  attend  school;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  few  districts  where  a  compulsory  law  is  needed. 

An  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  adopt  one  series  of  books,  and  thus 
secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  county;  and  the  effort  has 
been  attended  with  much  greater  success  than  was  at  first  anticipated  possible, 
owing  to  the  panic  and  its  consequences,  producing  a  great  lack  of  n<*cessary 
funds  to  purchase  new  books;  but  both  parents  and  school  officers  have  been 
brought  to  see  the  desiraoility  of  such  a  uniformity,  and  have  aided  all  in 
their  power,  and  as  a  result  most  of  our  schools  are  now  using  the  same  series 
of  text-books. 


CLINTON  COUNTY— Oliver  G.  Webster,  Sup't. 

In  connedtion  with  statistical  report  of  schools  in  Clinton  county,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  facts  pertaining  to  school  interests.  I  entered 
apon  the  duties  of  the  superinteadency  by  appointment,  Sept.  3,  1873.  A 
year's  experience  bas  deepened  the  conviction  that  the  cause  of  education  ii 
important  to  the  nation  and  State. 
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All  citizens  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  edacatiou,  but  apathy  on 
the  part  of  school  patrons  is  manifest  in  nearly  all  the  districts.  The  direct- 
ors of  the  several  school  districts  have,  lor  the  most  part,  manifested  com- 
mendable interest,  and  the  visits  reported  are  in  the  line  of  progress,  as  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  visits  have  been  reported  by  them  during  the  year. 

The  furniture  and  fixtures  have  received  considerable  attention.  A  few 
District  Boards  have  adopted  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  As  to  text-book 
uniformity  there  is  but  little  reason  to  complain. 

Blackboards  have,  in  many  cases,  been  enlarged,  or  new  and  improved  ones 
substituted.  The  log  school-houses,  once  so  numerous,  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  given  place  to  commodious  frame  structures,  Over  two  hundred 
visits  have  been  made  by  me  to  the  schools.  I  have  found  most  of  the  teach- 
ers quite  willing  to  receive  suggestions;  and  many  young  teachers  who  were 
quite  ineflBcient  on  first  visitation,  I  found  doing  extremely  well  when  their 
schools  were  visited  a  second  time.  A  union  meeting  of  the  Shiawassee  and 
Clinton  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Ovid  in  June.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  union  schools  of  the  two  counties  were  largely  represented,  and 
manifested  a  very  commendable  zeal  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools 

The  State  Teachers'  Institute,  held  at  St.  Johns,  was  of  marked  benefit  to 
those  in  attendance,  and  all  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  derived  from 
these  conventions.  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  progress  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  to  render  them  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  what  we  hope  they  will  yet  become. 


EATON  COUNTY— Darius  R.  Shoop,  Sup't. 

I  submit  to  you  ray  second  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  7, 1874. 

Number  of  organized  school  districts 143 

"       graded  schools.. T 

"  stone  school-houses 1 

"  log               "           .-  3 

"  brick            « 13 

"  frame           '' 130 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 147 

Number  of  months  taught  by  male  teachers 274 

''  ''  "  female  teachers ..,     907 

Whole  number  of  months  taught.. 1,181 

Paid  male  teachers.. --^- $12,736  55' 

"    female  teachers - 21,811  66 

Total - - $34,548  21 

Average  price  per  month  paid  male  teachers $46  48- 

"  "  *'    female  teachers 24  04 
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Number  of  teachers  holding  Ist  grade 50 

"  "  2d      "     20 

3d     ''    162 

Whole  number  of  teachers 232 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  one  time 163 


During  the  year  four  log  school-houses  have  disappeared,  and  four  neat  and 
commodious  frame  buildings,  —one  of  them  furnished  with  patent  seats, — 
have  taken  their  place. 

The  days  of  the  log  school-house,  in  this  county,  are  nearly  numbered,  and 
very  soon  it  will  take  its  place  among  the  things  that  are  passed.  Three  other 
substantial  frame  buildings  have  also  been  erected  during  the  year. 

I  visited  every  school  in  the  county  at  least  once  during  the  year, — one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  twice  ;  and  upon  the  rest  I  called,  but  the  school  was  not 
in  session  when  I  called.  A  few,  also,  I  visited  three  times.  The  three-term 
system  is  growing  in  favor.  Twenty  schools  adopted  it  the  past  year,  most  of 
which  hired  the  same  teacher  for  the  spring  and  fall  terms. 

The  grade  has  been  raised  to  70  per  cent  for  a  3d  grade  certificate ;  73  per 
cent  for  a  2d  grade,  and  70  per  cent  for  a  Ist  grade  certificate.  As  an  induce- 
ment also  to  the  teachers  to  work  up  to  a  higher  standard  than  70  per  cent, 
they  have  been  assured  that  75  per  cent  gained  npon  any  grade  will  secure 
them  from  further  examination  upon  that  grade.  As  a  result,  172  of  our 
teachers  have  passed  75  per  cent  and  upward  on  the  3d  grade  studies,  and  of 
this  number,  35  have  also  passed  75  per  cent  and  upward  on  the  2d  grade 
studies;  although  a  number  of  the  latter  do  not  hold  2d  grade  certificates,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  not  taught  as  yet 

Our  schools,  as  a  whole,  have  signally  advanced  in  thoroughness  of  culture  ; 
but  the  great  majority  are  as  yet,  and  probably  a  goodly  number  always  will 
be,  far  below  what  they  should  be  in  this  respect. 


GENESEE  COUNTY— CoRiJELius  A.  Gower,  Sup't. 

My  work  during  the  past  year  has  had  in  it  nothing  of  an  unusual  or  pecu- 
liar character,  other  than  a  large  increase  in  the  necessary  correspondence  with 
school  officers  and  teachers.  This  has  resulted  from  my  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wants  and  character  of  the  schools,  and  the  capacities  of 
teachers,  and  may,  with  propriety,  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  good  possible 
to  be  accomplished.  The  advantage  to  the  schools  of  a  long  term  of  service 
by  a  County  Superintendent  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  having  the  office  one 
of  appointment.  I  believe,  too,  that  better  men,  and  more  independence  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  would,  in  many  instances,  result  from  this 
plan. 

The  inability  of  a  County  Superintendent  to  visit  any  considerable  number 
of  his  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  during  the  early  part  of  their  terms, 
has  impressed  me  as  a  serious  weakness  in  the  working  of  the  system,  for 
which  a  remedy  should  be  sought. 
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Since  January  1, 1874, 1  have  required  a  knowledge  of  Science  of  Govern^ 
ment,  United  States  History,  and  Michigan  School  Law.',  of  all  teachers.  The 
experiment  has  been  a  decided  snecees.  Teachers  supplied  :heroselve8  with 
books,  and  fitted  Jor  examination  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  We  have 
had  many  classes  in  "Science  of  Government'*  and  United  States  History 
throughout  the  county.  A  knowledge  of  the  School  Laws  of  our  State  has 
prevented  many  unpleasant  and  sometimes,  injurious  disputes  in  reference  ta 
teachers'  wages,  holidajs.  jurisdiction  over  scholars,  and  other  kindred  topics 
which,  in  my  previous  experience,  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Our  schools  have  sustained  a  great  loss  during  the  past  year  in  the  removal 
of  Prof.  Z.  Truesdel,  late  Superintendent  of  the  city  Echools  of  Flint,  whos& 
active  and  intelligent  work  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  our  district  schools 
has  aided  largely  in  advancing  them  in  usefulness. 

In  leaving  the  office,  I  wish  to  testify  to  the  generous  kindness  of  the  citi- 
lens  of  Genesee  county,  which  has  been  continually  extended  toward  me,  and 
the  hearty  support  that  I  have  received  in  my  efforts  to  enhance  the  value  of 
their  schools. 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  COUNTY— Elisha  P.  Ladd,  Sup't. 

In  making  this,  my  third  annual  report,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a 
great  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers,  patrons,  and  schools, — mani- 
fested by  the  teachers  by  their  earnest  desire  for,  and  efforts  to  improve;  and  on 
the  part  of  patrons  in  their  more  frequent  visits  to  the  schools,  and  inquiries 
for  better  qualifled  teachers,  longer,  or  more  terms  of  school,  etc.  There  were 
more  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  by  over  200  than  the  preceding  year,  and 
239  more  reported  of  legal  age. 

I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  but  two,  and  all  twice  but  four. 
Have  held  eleven  public  advertised  examinations,  and  nnmerous  special  exam- 
inations at  my  office  and  at  Traverse  City,  attended  by  from  one  to  four  appli- 
cants. The  advertised  examinations  were  generally  well  attended  by  both 
teachers  and  patrons,  and  a  good  degree  of  interest  manifested.  The  most 
gratifying  results  of  the  last  year's  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in 
this  county  have  been  an  awakened  interest  in  educational  matters  generally, 
and  an  earnest  zeal  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  efforts  for  a  better  preparation 
for  their  work.  They  are  improving  every  opportunity  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  to  qualify  themselves  the  better  to  perform  the  responsible  duties  of 
their  vocation,  and  a  large  share  of  them  are,  at  this  writing,  attending  the 
Traverse  City  High-School,  other  institutions  of  learning  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  more  advanced  and  better  class  of  our  common  schools  as 
students,  instead  of  teaching;  consequently  teachers  are  extremely  scarce;  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  supply  of  snitahle  teachers  for  our  winter 
schools.  The  principal  cause  of  this  state  of  things  has  been  an  effort  to  raise 
the  standard  of  teachers' qualification  by  a  constantly  increasing  stringency 
in  the  examinations,  resulting  in  a  failure  of  a  large  number  of  applicants  to 
obtain  certificates.  This  course  steadily  pursued  for  the  future  will  eventuate 
in  the  supply  of  a  cla^s  of  far  more  competent  and  efficient  teachers,  and  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  our  schools.    It  will,  doubtless,  advance  the 
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eompensation  of  teachers,  and  render  schools  somewhat  more  expensive,  but 
still  with  far  better  economy,  when  resalts  are  considered. 

STATE    TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE. 

A  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Traverse  City,  commencing  Sept. 
28,  and  continoed  five  days,  conducted  by  the  State  Snperinteudent,  assisted 
by  Prof.  Daniel  Patnam,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Prof.  L.  Roberts,  of 
Traverse  City.  This  Institute  was  very  fully  attended,  nearly  all  the  teachers 
in  the  county  being  present,  and  quite  a  number  from  adjoining  counties ; 
nearly  a  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance,  78  of  whom  were  enrolled,  and 
a  very  commendable  interest,  approaching  enthusiasm,  was  manifested  and 
maintained  throughout  the  entire  session.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  much  good  accomplished,  and  that  it  was  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment of  the  time  and  means  expended.  It  was  considered  by  all  interested 
a  grand  success.  We  confidently  look  for  good  results  in  the  better  manage- 
ment and  greater  success  of  our  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  Institute  a  Union  Teachers'  Association  was  organized 
by  representative  teachers  from  Benzie,  Wexford,  and  Grand  Traverse 
counties,  and  under  its  auspices  a  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  be  held  in  Traverse 
City,  commencing  on  Monday,  Dec.  28,  to  continue  three  days.  An  interesting 
and  profitable  time  is  anticipated. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

We  have  also  made  some  advancement  in  another  direction.  There  have 
been  four  school-houses  erected  in  the  county  during  the  past  year,  and  two  of 
them  furnished  with  the  best  patent  furniture  that  could  be  procured,  and  two 
others  similarly  furnished,  which  had  been  in  course  of  construction  the  pre- 
ceding year.    There  are  nine  school-rooms  in  the  county  now  thus  furnished. 

One  of  these  houses,  finished  and  furnished  within  the  year, — that  in  Dis- 
trict No.  3,  East  Buy, — is  not  reported  by  the  Director,  as  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  district,  but  to  two  or  three  individuals, — will  be  purchased  by  the  dis- 
trict as  soon  as  all  the  property  in  the  district  becomes  taxable.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  fin  shed,  best  furnished,  and  pleasantest  sch  )ol-rooms  in  the  county.. 
One  of  the  houses  is  built  of  logs,  but  quite  a  spacious,  comfortable,  pleasant 
school-room,  well  furnished  with  good,  plain,  common  seats  and  desks,  and 
well  supplied  with  that  best  of  all  aids  to  instruction  (when  properly  used),  a 
good  blackboard  of  ample  dimensions. 

The  following  are  the  districts  which  have  built  school-houses: 

District  No.  5,  Peninsula,  frame,  seats  60,  cost  $1,100; 

Fractional  District  No.  6,  Qrant,  frame,  seats  40,  cost  $700 ; 
"  «         "    6,  Fife  Lake,  frame,  seats  40.  cost  $500 ; 

Whole  District  No.  5,  Paradise,  log,  seats  48,  cost  $140; 

*^  ''        "    3,  Blair,  frame^  finished  and  furnished,  seats  30,  value, 

$600; 

Whole  District  No.  3,  East  Bay,  finished  and  furnished  at  private  expense. 

Steps  have  been  taken  and  preparations  made  for  the  construction  of  a  num- 
ber of  Echooi  buildings  the  current  year. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDKNCY. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  and  we  believe  the  sense  of 
the  people  of  the  county,  that  the  law  creating  the  office  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  is  a  useless  tax  upon  the  people.  While  we  would  not 
wish  to  depreciate  the  good  intentions  of  our  present  Superintendent  in  en- 
deavoring to  do  bis  duty,  we  feel  that  the  requirements  for  his  visiting  our 
schools  is  not  compensated  for  the  five  hundred  dollars  extra  tax  that  the  peo- 
ple have  to  pay.  We  hold  that  the  school  of  each  district  belongs,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  they  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  their  good  or  poor  management,  without  the  powerless  and  useless 
formula  of  the  Superintendent  riding  through  the  county  to  visit.  We  fur- 
ther believe  that  our  present  Superintendent  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  people 
by  making  his  labors  as  light  as  he  consistently  can  in  performing  only  such 
duties  as  he  believes  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

I  am  very  confident  that  this  resolution  does  not  reflect  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  county,  else  I  should  have  tendered  my  resignation  instanter. 

My  relations  and  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  entire  county  have  al- 
ways been  of  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  character.  I  have  never  heard  any 
complaints  against  the  county  system,  with  the  exception  that  there  was  not 
time  enough  spent  in  the  schools  by  the  Superintendent;  have  been  urged  to 
visit  the  schools  more  frequently,  at  least  twice  during  each  term  instead  of 
once,  and  to  remain  a  whole  day  instead  of  a  half-day.  The  teachers  are  also 
very  anxious  to  receive  visits,  especially  from  the  Superintendent.  The  schools 
likewise  are  always  pleased  to  see  the  Superintendent,  and  are  never  satisfied 
unless  he  can  spend  the  whole  day  with  them,  and  has  something  to  say  by 
way  of  encouragement,  counsel,  commendation,  or  criticism,  and  always  pay 
excellent  attention  to  what  he  has  to  say.  1  have  always  made  it  a  point  to 
invite  the  school  officers  and  patrons  to  visit  the  schools  with  me,  whenever 
time  would  permit;  and  the  visits  of  patrons  are  far  more  frequent  than  form- 
erly, at  other  times,  as  is  shown  by  the  monthly  reports  from  the  teachers. 

The  Supervisors  see  and  admit  the  necessity  of  a  Superintendent,  or  an  In- 
spector, to  examine  and  license  teachers,  but  not  to  visit  the  schools,  which,  I 
think,  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  his  du- 
ties; in  fact,  it  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  inspection  and  exam- 
ination that  the  two  cannot  be  well  separated  ;  either,  alone,  would  be  compar- 
atively useless;  combined,  they  are  a  powerful  incentive  to  effbrt  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  a  sure  guarantee  of  success  and  advancement  in  the  cause 
of  education  if  faithfully  and  properly  attended  to  by  a  competent  official. 

The  State  Superintendent,  in  his  Report  for  1872,  says : 

**  It  is  a  defect  that,  in  many  counties,  the  Superintendent  cannot  visit  the 
schools  as  much  as  is  desirable.  And  yet,  though  he  should  not  visit  a  given 
school  during  the  year,  his  influence  is  felt  in  that  school  all  the  year.  Who 
can  calculate  the  influence  it  will  have  with  the  teacher  to  know  that  the  man 
who  holds  her  license  in  his  hands  is  liable,  any  day,  to  make  his  appearance 
to  inspect  her  work  ?  " 

I  judge,  from  the  resolution,  that  the  Supervisors  prefer  to  have  the  Super- 
intendent neglect  that  part  of  his  duties  relative  to  school  visitation,  which 
preference  I  do  not  fell  at  liberty  to  be  governed  by  while  I  hold  the  position 
of  Superintendent. 

We  are  now  making  an  effort  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  texb-books  in  the 
counties  of  Benzie,  Wexford,  and  Grand  Traverse,  and  with  some  prospect  of 
success.    The  County  Superintendent  of  each  has  recommended  the  same  list, 
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and  all  have  urged  the  several  District  Boards,  by  circulars,  to  prescribe  a  uni- 
form list  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  as  the  law  requires;  and  I  perceive  they 
begin  to  act  upon  the  recommendation.  I  begin  to  entertain  hopes  of  seeing 
this  great  evil,  of  a  diversity  of  text-books  in  our  schools,  remedied.  I  belieye 
a  compulsory  law  on  the  subject  of  text-book  uniformity  would  accomplish 
more  good  than  the  law  regarding  attendance. 


GEATIOT  COUNTY— Giles  T.  Brown,  Sup't. 

In  connection  with  my  report  of  statistics,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  brief  report  of  my  work  in  Gratiot  County  during  the  past  year: 

It  has  been  a  year  of  unremitting  toil  and  anxiety,  furnishing  so  much  to 
be  done  that  I  have  frequently  been  confused  when  trying  to  decide  what  to  do 
first,  and  what,  amidst  so  much  work,  could  be  neglected  with  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  impunity.  The  past  year  has  more  thoroughly  than  ever  convinced 
me  that  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  Superintendent's  labor,  if  his  heart  is 
in  his  work,  and  he  fully  comprehends  its  magnitude  and  importance,  and  has 
an  inclination  to  strive  for  the  best  interest  of  the  rising  generation. 

Although  I  may  not  be  able  to  report  quite  so  favorably  as  those  Superin- 
tendents whose  fields  of  labor  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  high  schools 
and  colleges,  the  influence  of  w^hich  must  be  felt  in  the  common  schools,  by 
bringing  within  the  reach  of  their  teachers  ample  advantages  for  qualifying 
themselves  to  do  eiiiclent  work  in  the  school-room,  and  by  depriving  them  of 
the  last  excuse  for  incompetency;  yet  I  am  able  ta  note  some  improvement 
and  progress  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  county.  Public  sentiment,  with 
very  slight  exceptions,  is  favorable. 

Our  teachers  are,  as  a  class,  earnest  and  progressive,  availing  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  within  their  reach  for  improvement. 

We  have  held  two  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  in  which  a  lively 
interest  was  manifested.  One  of  them,  however,  was  not  so  well  attended  as 
might  have  been  desired,  owing,  partly,  to  its  locality. 

I  have  conducted  a  Normal  Class'two  terms,  of  twenty-five  days  each,  which 
was  well  attended, — nearly  eighty  being  in  attendance  the  first  term,  and  sixty 
the  second. 

STATE  teachers'  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  held  at  Ithaca  last  spring  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted 
by  Prof.  Bigsby,  and  attended  by  about  seventy-five  teachers,  was  very  benefi- 
<3ial  in  arousing  teachers  to  a  higher  realization  of  the  importance* of  good 
work  in  the  school-room,  and  in  renewing  their  energy  for  labor  in  the  direc- 
tion of  progress  and  improvement.  I  frequently  hear  them  allude  to  useful 
items  of  information  obtained  at  the  Institute,  and  speak  of  the  occasion  as 
one  of  great  interest  and  profit.  It  has  a  good  effect  upon  the  mind  of  young 
and  backward  teachers  to  feel  that  older  and  abler  persons  are  engaged  in  tlie 
same  work  with  themselves.  Aside  from  what  they  learn  at  a  State  Institute, 
it  is  encouraging  to  them  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are  engaged 
in  a  noble  work,  and  to  feel  they  have  worthy  associates  and  co-laborers. 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  three  legally  organized  graded  schools  in  the  coanty.  The  lariat 
is  at  St.  Louis,  and  is  to  be,  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pat- 
tenglily  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University,  assisted  by  three  teachers.  At 
Aima,  Prof.  J.  W.  Inman  and  wife  have  been  continuing  their  good  work  dur- 
ing another  year.  Prof.  J.  Mclntire  has  had  charge  of  the  school  at  Ithaca, 
with  two  assistants,  during  the  year,  and  well  sustained  his  previous  reputa- 
tion as  an  earnest  and  competent  instructor.  He  was  highly  appreciated  in 
the  school  and  iu  the  community,  and  was  permitted  to  go  elsenhere  at  the 
close  of  the  year  only  as  a  matter  of  false  economv  on  the  part  of  the  district. 
The  school  now  passes  into  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Robinson. 

VISITATIOKS. 

I  have,  during  the  year,  visited  every  district  in  the  eounty,  most  of  them 
two  or  three  times.  A  very  few,  however,  I  was  unable  to  reach  until  the 
school  had  closed,  or  was  in  vacation.  When  notified  by  the  oflScers  that  a 
school  is  not  in  a  prosperous  condition,  my  plan  is  to  watch  it  very  closely, 
making  several  visits  in  immediate  succession,  advising  as  I  think  best,  and 
kindly  giving  the  teacher  to  understand  that  unless  the  school  can  be  conduct- 
ed profitably,  it  must  be  closed.  This  will  generally  elicit  renewed  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  place  the  school  in  an  improved  condition. 

TEXT- BOOKS. 

In  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  county  we  have,  practically,  a  uniformity  of 
text-books.  We  experience  a  greater  inconvenience  in  this  county  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  supply  of  books  in  school  than  from  lack  of  uniformity. 
And  this  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  exorbitant  prices  which  school  books 
bear.  Of  course  this  should  not  be  admitted  as  an  adequate  excuse  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  books  in  school;  but  it  is  an  excuse,  nevertheless,  and  greatly  di- 
minishes the  supply  of  books,  as  our  teachers  know  by  painful  experience.  I 
hear  more  complaint  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  books  than  from  any 
other  cause.  People  who  never  murmer  in  the  least  at  having  to  pay  good 
wages  to  the  teachers,  complain  bitterly  at  what  they  call  the  enormous  cost  of 
school  books.  They  do  not  object  to  buying  the  books  at  reasonable  rates,  but 
they  do  object  to  the  present  prices.  It  would  seem  that  some  such  legislation 
as  the  State  Superintendent  might  suggest,  would  greatly  relieve  us  in  this 
respect:,  and  save  to  the  people  of  the  State  thousands  of  dollars  that  now  go 
to  Eastern  publishing  houses  and  their  agents.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
Legislature  can  establish  prices,  but  if  a  publisher  could  be  made  sure  of  the 
patronage  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  years,  without  the  hazard  of  competition, 
he  could  afford  to  supply  our  schools  with  books  for  much  less  than  the  pres- 
ent cost.  The  people  would  be  highly  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  text-books, 
providing  it  carried  economy  with  it. 

LIBRARIES. 

Our  libraries  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  While  there  are  few  districts 
that  make  any  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  a  library,  even  in  such  it  exists 
more  in  name  than  in  fact.  The  library  money,  as  a  rule,  is  collected  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  townships  or  districts,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  passed  over 
to  the  school  fund,  or  some  other, — it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  where.  The 
law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent  <'  to  see  that  the  money 
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collected  from  fines  is  devoted  to  the  increase  of  said  libraries."  Now,  suppose 
that  he  sees  that  it  is  not  so  devoted,  and  that  township  boards,  and  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  general,  are  not  in  favor  of  so  devoting  it.  In  such  case  it  is 
Terj  perplexing  to  determine  the  course  to  pursue.  Owing  to  the  disrepute 
into  which  our  library  system  seems  to  have  sunk,  it  would  be  better  were  all 
previous  legislation  in  regard  to  it  at  once  abrogated,  the  libraries  abolished^ 
and  the  money  collected  from  fines  devoted  directly  to  school  purposes,  unless 
additional  legislation  can  render  it  practicable  for  the  County  Superintendent 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  oflBce  in  this  respect  with  greater  facility.  To  the 
community,  the  value  of  these  libraries  would  be  inestimable,  could  they  be 
sustained  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  law. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  I  am  under  deep  obligations  to  the  people 
of  my  county  for  the  respectful  consideration  with  which  they  have,  in  the 
main,  regarded  my  labors;  and  for  the  hearty  support  they  have  given  to  my 
efforts  to  improve  our  schools.  And  while  I  have  ever  endeavored  to  keep  an 
eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  the  educational  cause,  sometimes  at  a  sacrifice  of 
personal  interest,  I  have  at  the  same  time  found  the  task  agreeable,  though 
arduous,  and  shall  ever  look  back  upon  the  six  years  of  my  superintendencj 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  and  satisfactory  periods  of  a  laborious  life. 


HOUGHTON  COUNTY— Milton  J.  Whitney,  Sup't. 

Having  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  county  superintendency  since  the  4th 
cf  February  only,  and  also  being  personally  engaged  in  teaching,  my  report 
will  necessarily  be  brief.  When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office,  I  found  all 
the  schools  m  session.  I  at  once  commenced  the  work  of  visiting,  and  suc<» 
cetded  in  reaching  all  but  three.  I  regard  this  part  of  the  work  as  bt^ing  very 
essential,  as  it  affords  the  best  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real 
wants  of  the  schools,  of  correcting  any  errors  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
of  discovering  their  abilities  to  manage  and  govern  a  school. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  a  majority  of  the  primary  schools  we 
need,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  higher  state  of  mental  culture,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  instruction;  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  am  happy  to 
report  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standard  of  the  teachers,  which  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  the  schools,  though  there  is  still  much  room  for  advance- 
ment. Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  educational  matters,  very  few  of  the 
teachers  taking  an  educational  magazine,  the  excuse  being,  **I  cannot  afford 
it,'*  although  higher  salaries  are  paid  in  this  section  than  any  other  in  the 
8tate,  no  teacher  receiving  (as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends)  less  than  $500  00 
a  jear.  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  read  some  work  upon  edu- 
cation, as  a  means  of  increasing  their  usefulness,  and  fitting  them  to  do  better 
work  in  the  school-room.  Not  one-half  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the 
county  subscribe  to  any  educational  or  literary  publication  whatever.  Humil- 
itating  as  it  is  to  me  to  make  this  report,  it  should  be  much  more  so  to  those 
to  whom  it  applies.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  just  to  withhold  certificates  from 
those  who  do  not  manifest  sufficient  interest  in  their  work  to  keep  themselves 
well  informed. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  held  foar  pnblic  examiDations,  and  have  granted  three  certificates  of 
the  first  grade,  six  of  the  second,  thirty  of  the  third,  and  have  refused  ten. 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  ambition  of  a  majority  of  the  appli- 
cants was  to  secare  third  grade  certificates.  Some  little  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  because  the.  standard  is  too  high.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
emanates  from  the  class  not  qualified  to  teach.  We  are  well  favored  with  grad- 
uates from  the  Normal  School,  twelve  being  employed  in  the  county;  also  one 
holding  a  State  certificate.  The  county  contains  thirteen  townships,  only  three 
of  which  have  more  than  one  district.  There  are  sixteen  schools,  two  of 
which, — Calumet  and  Houghton, — teach  the  higher  branches,  and  are  as  well 
supplied  with  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  as  the  majority  of  union 
schools.  The  former  has  about  1,000  pupils,  and  the  later  800.  The  remain- 
ing schools  are  but  poorly  supplied,  having  neither  apparatus,  outline  maps, 
etc., — some  not  even  a  dictionary ! 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

These  range  from  very  good  to  very  bad,  some  being  unfit  for  use.  In  all 
but  two  cases  sufficient  room  is  allowed  for  play-grounds,  the  exceptions  being 
enclosed  by  fences,  the  others  being  common  property.  New  buildings  are 
being  erected  at  Calumet,  Hancock,  and  Osceola.  The  former  is  to  be  a  mag- 
nificent building,  100  x  198  feet,  and  to  accommodate  upwards  2,500  pupils. 

VISITS. 

The  schools  are  seldom  visited  by  school  officers,  or,  indeed,  by  any  one  else, 
and,  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  former  do  not  assist  in  securing  good  schools,  cer- 
tificates being  requested  to  be  granted  to  persons  wholly  incompetent, — "as 
they  know  the  persons  are  qualified  to  teach  their  schooV — **it  does  not 
require  one  who  knows  much  ;'*  and  in  some  instances  persons  have  been  en- 
gaged without  being  licensed. 

TEXT- BOOKS. 

"VVe  labor  under  disadvantages  unknown  to  other  portions  of  the  State. 
Being  situated  in  a  mining  region,  the  schools  are  mostly  supported  by  the 
mines,  and  their  success  or  failure  decides  that  of  the  school,  and  it  thus  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  latter  are  not  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The 
schools  being  largely  composed  of  the  children  of  miners,  who  are  subjected  to 
the  inconvenience  of  frequent  removals,  passing  to  and  fro,  through  the 
whole  mining  region,  for  their  accommodation,  if  for  no  other  reason,  uni- 
formity of  text-books  should  be  secured,  which  does  not  now  exist. 

ATTENDANCE. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  attention  is  given  to  so  great  an  evil  as  irregu- 
larity of  attendance.  In  no  school  has  the  average  been  more  than  six  months, 
and  in  the  majority  the  average  number  of  pupils  is  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  enrolled.  Unlike  a  farming  community,  there  is  no  reason  for 
this.  It  is  unpardonable  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  who,  true  to 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  cannot  see  where  they  are  in  error,  but  plainly 
see  where  the  teacher  fails  in  his  duty,  when  their  children  have  not  learned 
as  much  while  remaining  idle  at  home,  or  roaming  the  streets,  as  those  chil- 
dren who  have  attended  regularly. 
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LIBRARIES. 

Our  libraries  are  indeed  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  dne  as  mnch  to 
school  officers  as  librarian.  The  former  have,  in  several  districts,  secured  a 
good  collection  of  books,  while  the  latter,  by  carelessness  or  incompetency, 
have  wholly,  or  nearly,  destroyed  them.  In  one  instance,  a  library  composed 
of  several  hundred  volumes,  has  not  one  remaining.  Another,  which  contain- 
ed upwards  of  seven  hundred  volumes,  has  dwindled,  by  neglect  of  the  former 
librarian,  to  about  two  hundred  volumes.  Such  public  robbery  cannot  be  too 
highly  censured,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  a  major- 
ity of  the  districts  no  library  is  established.  The  library  fund  too  often  be- 
comes the  common  fund.  In  a  few  districts  no  records  of  meetings,  etc.,  are 
kept. 

Il^STITUTES. 

No  county  Institutes  have  been  held,  there  being  but  few  teachers  in  the 
county,  a  part  of  whom,  as  is  always  the  case,  would  not  find  time  or  the  in- 
clination to  attend.  We  had  hoped,  ere  this,  to  have  been  favored  with  a  State 
Institute,  but  now  conclude  that,  being  so  far  from  the  great  center  of  civiliz- 
ation, we  are  deemed  of  but  little  importance,  and,  therefore,  can  enjoy  none 
of  those  gatherings  of  the  educated,  which  our  co-workers  in  the  Lower  Pen- 
insula find  so  beneficial,  and  which  are  so  much  needed  by  us. 

STATISTICS. 

A  brief  statement  of  statistics  gathered,  I  herewith  present.  It  is  as  near 
correct  as  can  be  given,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  townships  of  Schoolcraft 
and  Baraga,  besides  several  districts,  have  failed  to  report : 

Number  of  stone  school-houses.. .: - 1 

"      frame  "  16 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 17 

Whole  number  of  months  taught  by  males 113 

'"  "      •  ''      females 290 

Whole  number  of  months  taught 403 

Average  price  per  month  paid  to  males.. $96  49 

''  "  ''     females 5180 

Wages  paid  to  males.. - $11,130  00 

''     females 15,023  00 

Whole  amount  of  wages  paid $26,153  00 

Whole  number  of  children  of  school  age 4,714 

"  "  between  8  and  14. 2,557 

"  attended  school 3,198 

"  that  can  be  seated  comfortably 2,718 
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Male  teachers  employed . IB 

Female  «^  3% 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed .^ 44 

Value  of  school  property $60,400  00 

Expense  of  schools 38,510  26 

Total  indebtedness 4,133  61 

Amount  of  money  on  hand 6,692  33 


CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  tender  my  thanks  to  the  teachers  for 
the  kindness  with  which  they  have  received  me,  and  the  willingness  they  have 
exhibited  in  acting  upon  any  suggestions  made.  I  have  endeavored  to  awaken 
in  them  a  true  sense  of  their  duties,  in  many  cases,  I  believe,  snccessfally,  and 
the  teachers  generally  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  improvement  in 
their  methods  of  teaching. 


HURON  COUNTY— Michael  N.  Mugan,  Sup't. 

Onr  schools  in  this  county,  although  very  backward  as  yet,  are  in  rather  a 
favorable  and  prosperous  condition.  A  marked  progress,  in  some  directions^ 
has  been  made  during  the  year;  while  in  other  directions,  a  decided  indiffer- 
ence has  been  manifest. 

The  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  deserving  of  some  praise.  Many  of  them  have 
been  wide  awake  to  the  wants  of  ihe  schools,  and  have  exhibited  much  energy 
enthusiasm,  zeal,  and  devotion  in  the  interests  of  education.  Their  schools 
are  a  higher  index  of  their  qualifications  as  teachers,  and  speak  loudly  in  their 
praise.  But  while  we  boast  of' our  efQcient  and  successful  teachers,  we  have, 
also,  to  complain  of  the  incompetent,  indolent,  and  indifferent  ones,  who  have 
failed  for  want  of  energy,  tact,  or  the  knowledge  of  **  how  to  teach  ;'*  or  who, 
from  mere  carelessness  and  laziness,  have  been  "  dead  weights  '^  to  the  progress 
of  our  schools.    Fortunately,  we  have  but  few  of  the  latter  class. 

School  oflBcers  are  becomiiig  more  interested  in  the  schools,  and  more  partic- 
ular in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Wages  are  not  so  much  a  question  now  as  a 
competent  teacher.  More  pains  is  taken  in  making  the  school- room  comfort- 
able, and  in  fnrnishiug  the  teacher  with  the  necessaries  for  school-keeping; 
and  the  visits  of  both  officers  and  parents  are  more  frequent  than  heretofore. 

The  school-houses  have  been  somewhat  improved,  in  the  way  of  banking  up, 
putting  in  new  floors  and  seats,  plastering,  etc.  Five  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  during  the  year,  and  two  more  are  in  contemplation.  Meade,  Verona, 
and  Dwight  can  boast  of  the  best  country  school-houses  in  ihe  connty ;  White 
Rock,  Port  Hope,  Port  Austin,  and  Port  Crescent,  the  best  village  school- 
houses;  but  in  another  year  we  expect  Caseville  will  raise  her  head  above  them 
all. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  school  apparatus  in  the  country  districts;  the  pros- 
pects are,  however,  that  they  will  be  fairly  supplied  in  another  year.  Two 
weeks  before  the  annual  school  meeting  this  fall,  I  sent  a  card  to  each  Director 
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in  the  county,  suggesting  to  them  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  procur- 
ing Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  etc.,  and  recommending  them  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore the  tax-payers  of  their  respective  districts  at  the  annual  school  meeting. 
Many  of  the  districts,  I  am  happy  to  state,  regarded  the  matter  favorably,  by 
voting  from  $20  to  $70  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  these  aids  to  instruc- 
tion, lam  pleased  to  report  progress  in  this  direction.  '*  Teachers  require 
apparatus  as  well  as  mechanics  require  tools." 

Something  has  been  done  by  the  District  Boards  in  securing  a  uniformity  of 
text-books.  Still  there  is  a  great  variety  existing,  and  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  schools.  Cannot  the  <*  powers  that  be"  establish  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books throughout  the  State  ?  Here  we  might  learn  wisdom  from  our  neigh- 
bors "across  the  way." 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  greatest  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the 
schools.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  children  of  school  age  liv- 
ing in  school  districts,  have  not,  at  any  time,  attended  school  during  the  past 
year.  Our  present  free  school  system  brings  education  home  to  the  door  of 
every  family,  rich  and  poor;  and  it  seems  too  bad  that  some  parents  are  so 
indifferent  to  the  interests  of  their  children,  when  the  precious  boon  is  even 
pressed  upon  them.  The  teachers  have  been  doing  much  to  remedy  this  evil; 
but  parents  can,  if  they  will,  do  more.  I  have  placed  the  names  of  pupils 
who  were  regular  in  attendance  during  the  school  term,  and  who  have  proved 
themselves  model  pupils,  in  respect  to  deportment  and  scholarship,  upon  a 
**Roll  of  Honor,"  which  was  published  in  one  of  the  county  papers.  I  am 
assured  by  many  of  the  teac*  ers  that  this  "Roll  of  Honor"  had  the  desired 
effect,  in  securing  a  more  regular  attendance,  and  in  creating  the  right  kind  of 
emulation  among  the  pupils. 

During  the  year  I  held  28  regular  examinations,  and  their  record  shows  a 
gain  of  about  15  per  cent  in  the  literary  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  The 
examinations  were  both  written  and  oral,  with  the  object  not  only  to  ascertain 
how  much  the  candidates  knew,  but  also  to  learn  how  much  they  did  not 
know.  I  endeavored  to  make  these  examinations  as  interesting  as  possible,  by 
allowing  a  free  discussion  of  all  subjects  under  investigation.  This  sjstem  of 
interchange  of  views  has  proved  very  effective,  as  well  as  interesting,  in  bring- 
ing the  candidates  to  a  full  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  of  their  acquire- 
ments, besides  suggesting  improvements  to  the  teacher,  and  furnishing  an 
equivalent  for  experience,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  beginner.  I  allowed  each 
candidate  a  certain  per  cent  for  the  questions  which  he  (or  she)  answered  cor- 
rectly;  and  if  this  per  cent  was  up  to  a  certain  standard,  I  granted  a  certifi- 
cate; if  otherwise,  I  withheld  it  The  written  examination  of  each  candidate 
was  placed  on  file  for  the  examination  of  all  parties  interested. 

My  visits  to  the  several  schools  foot  119.  The  principal  objects  of  these 
visits  were,  first,  to  learn  the  practical  qualifieations  of  those  to  whom  cer- 
tificates were  granted;  second,  to  examine  the  pupils  in  the  several  branches 
pursued,  and  take  their  standing;  and,  third,  to  make  suggestions,  when 
deemed  advisable,  as  to  methods  of  imparting  instruction.  At  the  close  of  my 
visit,  I  endeavored,  by  a  few  remarks,  to  incite  and  encourage  both  teacher  and 
pupils  in  their  work,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  greater  desire  to  improve. 
During  the  year  I  made  three  tours  of  visitations,  visiting  each  school  once 
each  term,  save  a  few  that  were  closed  as  I  passed  along. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  can  but  say  that  I  have  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
performed  the  duties  of  this  highly  responsible  office.    Had  not  the  timebeea 
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limited  I  could,  perhaps,  have  performed  the  work  more  thoroughly ;  however, 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  labors  have  resulted  in  some  good,  and  yet  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  much  is  still  to  be  done  to  bring  the  schools  up  to  a 
standpoint  that  they  may  yet  attain.  I  have  been  kindly  received  throughout 
the  county,  and  owe  to  the  good  people  of  every  district  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  I  thank  them  for  their  kindness  and  generous  hospitalities,  and 
the  editor  of  the  News  and  Advertiser  for  the  use  of  their  columns  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  schools. 


IONIA  COUNTY— WiLBEB  H.  Mook,  Sup't. 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  work  done,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  this  county,  for  the  school  year  ending  September,  1874. 

During  the  last  school  year,  in  my  work  as  superintendent  of  the  county 
schools,  I  have  traveled  over  the  entire  county,  visiting  nearly  every  district, 
making  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  visits  at  the  schools,  most  of  which  I 
found  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There  have  been  but  few  failures  during  the 
year,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  lack  of  experience  was  the  cause  of  failure. 

STATE    teachers'  INSTITUTE. 

As  a  result  of  the  State  Teachers*  Institute,  held  at  Palo,  in  April  last,  a 
marked  increase  of  interest  and  a  desire  for  a  more  thorough  preparation  for 
their  work,  has  been  shown  by  those  who  attended  it. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  have  been  held  by  me  twenty-two  public  examinations,  besides  about 
fifty  special  or  private  ones,  at  which  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  applicants 
appeared.  I  granted  certificates  to  those  whom  I  thought  worthy  to  receive 
them,  as  follows:  Ten  first  grade,  twenty-eight  second  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  third,  rejecting  fifty-six. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
in  the  way  of  building  and  repairing  school  houses,  there  having  been  five 
new  ones  built  and  several  others  repaired,  while  the  prospects  are  the  good 
work  will  continue,  as  the  people  in  several  other  districts  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  having  better  buildings  in  place  of  the  old  rickety  shells 
they  are  now  occupying  for  school  purposes.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  in  some 
of  these  districts  they  have  already  nearly  enough  money  on  hand  to  build 
new  houses.  I  find  but  few  of  the  schools  of  the  county  having  a  complete 
uniformity  of  text  books.  I  have  been  working  to  correct  this  state  of  things, 
and  in  many  cases  have  been  successful,  but  in  many  of  the  districts,  the 
officers  seem  to  think  it  none  of  their  business  what  books  are  used  in  school, 
therefore  pay  no  attention  to  it.  Record  Books  are  supplied  in  most  oT  the 
schools,  but  in  some  cases  teachers  are  expected  to  keep  their  record  on  a 
"piece  of  paper,*'  or  furnish  their  own  book. 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  good  teachers,  the  demand  being 
greater  than  the  supply.    This  I  consider  a  happy  augury  for  the  success  of 
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the  Bchools  in  future.  Many  of  our  young  teachers  are  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  are  making  the  most  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  work,  by  attending  the  N^ormul  Classes  connected  with 
the  Ionia  High  School  during  the  spring  and  fall  terms,  under  the  personal 
instruction  of  Prof.  J.  W.  E>ving,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  the  educational 
interests  of  Ionia  county  are  largely  indebted.  Many  more  are  becoming  bet- 
ter prepared  fur  the  teachers'  work  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Stone,  of 
Portland,  and  A.  W.  SUiyton,  of  Saranac. 

During  ^he  coming  winter  I  intend  visiting  as  many  of  the  schools  as  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  do,  as  I  think  it  the  best  way  to  learn  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  the  different  localities  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  success  of  teach- 
ers in  the  school-room. 


IOSCO   COUNTY— HiRAH  E.  Hoard,  Sup't. 

As  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  about  the  :]th  of  Au- 
gust last,  and  have  consequently  served  less  than  a  month  previou:i  to  the  date 
of  this  report,  little  of  importance  has  been  done,  except  to  hold  one  public 
and  two  special  examinations. 

Never  having  received  any  records  or  documents  from  my  predecessor,  I 
was  therefore  unable  to  get  the  desired  information. 

There  are  in  the  county  four  graded  schools,  all  in  successful  operation, 
employing  ten  teachers,  five  of  whom  are  from  the  Normal  School  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  and  three  graduates  therefrom.  These  schools  appear  to  be  in  excellent 
condition,  and  are  doing  a  great  and  important  work.  In  these  graded  schools 
the  assistant  teachers  are  getting  about  $400  per  year,  and  principals  from 
♦750  to  $1,000.  The  schools  are  generally  receiving  excellent  su])port,  and 
their  importance  in  the  community  seems  to  be  well  appreciated. 

The  graded  school  buildings  are  generally  good,  and  a  credit  to  the  county. 
Their  aggregate  seating  capacity  is  about  1,000,  and  they  are  fully  as  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus  and  conveniences  as  similar  schools  in  other  portions  of 
the  country. 

In  the  district  schools  there  is  also  a  considerable  improvement  going  on, 
and  a  growing  interest  being  awakened  among  patrons.  Some  good  school- 
houses  have  been  erected,  and  others  repaired  and  re-furnished,  and  witli  the 
growing  spirit  of  liberality  manifested  by  the  people,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  schools. 

I  shall  make  it  my  business  during  the  coming  year  to  thoroughly  examine 
the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  their  buildings.  out-house9,  libra- 
ries, etc.,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  present  an  authentic  and  complete  statement  of 
the  same,  either  to  my  successor  or  to  your  Department  at  that  time. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  imperfect  report,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  feel  en- 
couraged by  the  action  of  our  county  Board  of  Supervisors,  lust  convened, 
and  hope  the  same  lilieral  fueling  exists  in  other  counties.  They  decided,  by 
Tote,  to  raise  the  allowance  of  the  County  Superintendent  from  $3  to  $5  per 
diem,  and  also  extended  the  limit  of  time  to  be  dt^voted  to  the  work  to  50  days, 
— truly  a  generous  allowance,  considering  that  there  are  but  15  districts  in  the 
county. 
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ISABELLA  COUNTY— 0HABLE3  0.  Ouetis,  Sup't. 

Herewith  is  transmitted,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  my  report  of  gen- 
eral progress,  for  the  year  closing  Sept.  7, 1874. 

My  work  as  Superintendent  has  changed  somewhat  in  character.  HaTing 
taken  charge  of  the  school  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  I  am  unable  to  devote  as  much 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  office  as  heretofore,  and  for  the  past  year  have  visited 
the  schools  but  once  dunng  each  term.  No  Teachers'  Institute  has  been  held 
during  the  year,  but  the  work  of  qualifying  teachers  better  for  the  business  of 
teaching  has  still  progressed  somewhat,  for  during  their  vacations  about  one- 
half  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  have  attended  the  school  here,  the  higher 
department  of  which  has  been  given  something  of  the  character  of  a  Normal 
Department.  It  seems  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  not  lack  for  well  qual- 
ified teachers,  that  there  be  in  the  county  one  or  two  schools  of  somewhat 
higher  character  than  ordinary  district  schools,  that  young  teachers  may  attend 
and  qualify  themselves  to  take  the  place  of  those  of  more  experience  who 
leave  the  business  of  teaching  for  some  more  lucrative  employment.  New 
counties  labor  under  peculiar  disadvantages  in  these  respects,  and  unless  extra 
effort  be  made,  the  scarcity  of  teachers  is  the  greatest  evil  that  we  have  to 
contend  with. 

In  many  respects,  our  educational  prospects  continue  to  grow  brighter  at 
our  county  begins  to  emerge  from  the  wilderness,  which,  by  the  rapid  settle* 
mentand  improvement  of  formerly  unoccupied  lands,  is  being  accomplished. 
Our  school  districts  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  and  our  school  buildings 
are  gradually  assuming  a  character  of  general  neatness  and  usefulness.  We 
are  not  obliged,  as  heretofore,  to  rely  largely  upon  reinforcements  from  other 
counties  for  our  qualified  teachers,  having  a  full  supply  within  our  own  bor- 
ders, and  with  every  prospect  of  a  continuation  of  the  present  abundance. 

A  number  of  districts  have  this  fall  concluded  to  try  the  three-term  system, 
and  teachers  who  have  secured  schools  in  these  feel  that  there  is  now  a  chance 
for  them  to  show  what  may  be  done  by  continuing  in  the  same  school  for  two 
or  three  terms  in  succession.  I  regard  the  practice  of  changing  teachers  every 
term  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  present  method  of  conducting  district 
schools. 

We  have  generally  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools,  the  contrary 
jbeing  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule.  In  the  matter  of  improving  oar 
school  grounds,  we  need  some  waking  up ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  peo- 
ple so  earnestly  interested  in  their  schools  as  those  of  Isabella  county,  will  nol* 
long  suffer  this  particular  to  be  reported  thus. 


JACKSON  COUNTY— W.  Irving  Bennett,  Sup't. 

The  school  year  that  is  closed  was  one  unmarked  by  any  educational  disas- 
ter, and  fruitful  to  such  a  degree  that  it  may  be  characterized  as  a  very  good 
one. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  past  winter  the  weather  was  exceptionably  mild,  and  this,  with 
an  unusual  exemption  from  contagious  diseases,  gave  us  the  best  percentage  of 
attendance  that  we  have  ever  had  during  a  winter  term.    About  twenty  per 
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• 
-cent  of  the  nnmber  enrolled  were  p?rf?ct  in  attendance,  and  many  schools  at- 
tained ninety,  or  even  higher,  per  centages.  During  the  same  time,  the  fail- 
ures, througli  the  incompetency  or  unfaithfulness  of  teachers,  were  fewer  than 
-during  several  years,  and  not  a  single  school  was  interrupted  by  a  change  of 
teachers  being  requisite. 

THREE  TERMS   SYSTEM. 

The  spring  and  summer  terms  averaged  about  as  in  former  years, — perhaps  a 
little  better, — with  a  decided  showing  in  favor  of  the  three-terms  system  as 
regards  attendance.  From  ten  term  reports  of  summer  schools,  selected  at 
random,  I  find  the  average  attendance  to  be  sixty-6ve  per  cent.  Taking  at 
random  ten  reports  of  spring  terms,  I  find  the  average  to  be  seventy-eight  per 
•cent,  and  for  a  like  number  of  full  terms,  eighty-one  per  cent. 

What  is  true  of  the  attendance  is  still  more  true  of  the  interest,  spirit,  and 
tope  of  the  spring  terms,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  long  summer  terms, 
trailing  their  dreary  lengths  throngh  the  harvest  and  berry  seasons,  and  expir- 
ing at  last  with  the  dog-days.  The  inauguration  of  the  three-terms  system 
Vas  proven  one  of  the  best  improvements  yet  made  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  our  schools  are  working  on  this  plan.    Of  course  it  meets 

Sith  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  like  every  other  reform ;  but  the  instinct 
the  masses  tends  slowly  towards  the  right,  and  eventually  it  must  prevail. 

AIDS  TO  INSTRUCTJOK. 

In  the  matter  of  supplying  school  apparatus,  some  progress  has  been  made 
daring  the  year  that  is  closed,  and  at  the  present  rate  we  shall,  in  a  few  years 
ifiore,  have  something  in  this  line  in  every  school-house.  Sixty  schools  are 
supplied  with  outline  maps,  over  one  hundred  schools  with  dictionaries, 
twenty  with  globes,  and  a  like  number  with  charts.  Whatever  is  done  in  this 
regard  must  come  from  outside,  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  district  feels  the  neces- 
sity of  having  these  things  until  the  importance  of  them  is  demonstrated  by 
teachers  or  Superintendent. 

SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

In  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  I  have  to  report  five  built  since  my 
last  report,  aggregating  in  value  $12,500  00.  Four  of  these  are  district  school- 
houses,  averaging  in  value  $1,200  00  each,  three  of  them  being  of  brick,  and 
furnished  with  patent  sittings  of  best  quality,  and  supplied  with  vestibule 
and  closets.  The  remaining  one  is  a  neat  little  frame  house,  costing  about 
4|300  00,  and  seated  in  the  old  way.  There  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  the 
new  graded  school  building  at  Hanover,  which  cost  $8,000  00,  comprises  four 
departments  and  four  recitation  rooms,  is  heated  with  furnace,  and  ventilated 
if.ith  flues,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  model  of  beauty  and  comfort.  That  so  fine 
a? school  edifice  should  be  built  in  a  village  under  five  years  of  age,  and  in  a 
district  numbering  only  112  children,  is  remarkable,  and  shows  a  public  senti- 
n^ent  that  promises  much  for  the  future. 

'  The  low  prices  of  building  material  and  labor  have  enabled  districts  to  build 
cheaply  during  the  past  year,  and  houses  completed  for  $1,200  00  are  fully 
equal  to  some  costing  $1,500  00  only  three  years  since.  The  Hanover  building 
put  up  at  a  cost  of  $8,000  00  is  fully  equal  to  many  that  have  cost  a  third 
xaore. 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  namber  of  fi^raded  schools  in  Jackson  connty  has  increased,  within  two 
years,  from  eight  to  ten,  and  these  enrull  3,900  pupils,  or  42  per  cent  of  the 
whole  nnmher  attending  school.  These  schools  comprise  63  departments,  aa 
average  of  63  pupils  to  each,  by  enrollment.  Of  course  the  most  efficient 
Echool  work  is  done  in  these  graded  schoold,  owing  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
classification,  uniformity  of  books,  greater  leguiarity  of  attendance,  etc  The 
teachers,  too,  as  a  class,  are  more  experienced  and  intelligent;  but  there  ia 
more  listless,  mechanical,  routine  work  in  some  of  the  graded  school  depart- 
ments than  in  even  the  backwardest  of  district  schools. 

OFFJCIAL  WORK. 

The  work  of  my  office  during  the  past  year  has  not  differed  materially  from 
what  it  has  heretofore  been.  The  examination  of  neatly  five  hundred  candi- 
datePy  the  making  of  over  three  hundred  school  visits,  the  writing  of  eight 
hundred  and  odd  letters,  and  miscellaneous  office  work,  is  the  same  one  year 
with  another.  In  addition  to  these,  I  may  add  that  I  have  held  one  county 
Institute,  maintained  an  educational  column  during  most  of  the  ;ear  in  the 
Weekly  Citizen,  lectured  eighteen  times  on  educational  subjects,  and  counseled 
with  teachers,  parent*,  and  pupils  whenever  occasion  occurred.  In  short,  I 
have  done  what  I  could  to  discharge,  faithfully  and  earnestly,  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  devolving  on  me.  Many  a  gleam  of  sunshine  has  enlivened 
me  in  the  cloudiest  days ;  many  an  appreciative  smile  has  rendered  more  en- 
durable the  load  of  cares  and  perplexities  that  attend  au  office  like  this.  In 
taking  leave  of  it,  I  am  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its  overweighing  impor-- 
tance, — its  immense  influence  for  good  or  ill.  Next  to  this  I  entertain  the 
tenderest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  those  who,  for  so  long  a  time,  have  given  me 
their  confidence  and  support,  and  labored,  as  it  were,  at  my  side  in  the  suma 
noble  cause. 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY— Ezekiel  O.  Hall,  Sup't. 

In  accordance  with  my  official  duties,  I  herewith  submit  the  third  annnaf 
report  of  my  labor  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  county. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  year  I  have  held  twenty-eight  regular  examinations,  at  which 
have  appeared  518  candidates.  This  is  an  increase  of  146  candidates  over  the 
previous  year.  Of  the  whole  number  ex.imined,  8  were  entitled  to  first  grade 
certificates,  62  to  second  grade,  and  339  to  third  grade;  total  certificates 
granted,  409,  which  is  an  increase  of  99  certificates  over  the  previous  year.  Oa 
account  of  the  hard  times,  or  some  other  cause  a  greater  number  of  candi- 
dates presented  themselves  for  the  teacher's  work  the  last  year  than  heretofore. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  crowd  in  candidates,  as  teachers  tor  our  schools,  who 
were  too  young  for  its  duties.  There  is  a  kind  of  qualification  very  necessarj 
for  a  teacher's  work  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  books.  It  requires  time  to 
develop  \t. 

Maturity  of  judjscment,  and  that  other  and  more  rare  qualification,  "  the  art 
©f  teaching,"  can  very  seldom  be  found  in  any  one  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  enf- 
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flciently  developed  to  be  of  much  value  in  teaching,  governing,  and  managing 
a  school. 

STATISTICS. 

• 

The  whole  number  of  children  who  have  attended  school  during  the  last 
year  is  6.648;  an  increase  of  616  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  20  is  10,7lil.  The  whole  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wage?, 
f51,2:;i9  90;  amount  puid  for  male  teachers,  $18,850  75;  amount  paid  for 
female  teachers,  $3*^,379  15.  Average  wages  per  month  for  male  teachers, 
$50  25;  a  reduction  of  $'Z  73  per  month  from  the  previous  year.  Average 
wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $:i7  85;  a  reduction  of  $4  95  per  month. 
Whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  330:  86  males  and  244  femjlles.  There 
are  141  organized  school  districts  in  the  county,  requiring  180  teachers  to  sup- 
ply them.  Ic  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  country  is  nearly  double  fhe  whole  number  of  teachers  required  in  the 
schools  at  once.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  nearly  all  of  the  ungraded 
schools  change  teachers  every  term.  Many  districts  having  three  terms  in  a 
year,  employ  three  different  teachers  during  the  year,  a  practice  which  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  re- 
port 32  changes  less  during  the  past  year  than  the  year  previous.  The  schools 
have  been  in  session  on  an  averaije  7j  month?.  There  are  145  school-houses  in 
the  county;  23  built  of  brick;  120  frame,  and  2  log.  The  value  of  the  school- 
houses  and  lots  in  the  oounry  is  $M8  588  00.  One  new  brick  building  was 
erected  during  the  past  year  costing  $1,600  00.  One  school  district  is  without 
a  house  of  its  own,  and  another  values  its  house  at  $5  00.  There  are  nineteen 
school  districts  without  grounds  of  sufiicient  size,  and  fitty-three  that  have  not 
their  grounds  enclosed,  and  two  are  destitute  of  suitable  oui-buildings. 

INSTITUTES. 

A  State  Institute  was  held  at  Galesburg,  continuing  five  days.  There  were 
in  attendance  67  teachers,  23  gentlemen  and  44  ladies.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof.  Barnard  Bigdby,  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  others.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  the 
State  Superintendent  and  Prof.  Bernard  Bigsby.  Two  Normal  Classes  were 
also  held  during  the  year,  one  in  Texas  and  the  other  in  Wakeshma.  There 
were  in  attendance  60  teachers;  35  in  the  class  in  Texas,  and  25  in  Wakeshma. 
And  here  allow  me  to  say  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
good  results  of  these  Institutes  and  Normal  Classes,  which  I  have  found  in 
my  visits  among  the  schools.  And  taking  our  teachers  as  they  are  entering 
upon  their  work  with  but  very  little  or  no  special  preparation  for  it,  the  Insti- 
tute is  one  of  the  indispensable  aids  in  our  educational  work.  And  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced,  when  I  compare  the  trained  teacher  with  the  untrained, 
of  the  necessitv  for  additional  facilities  for  this  kind  of  work.  And  it  is 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  some  m^ans  will  be  devised,  where- 
by no  one  will  be  permitted  to  commence  the  work  of  the  instructor  until  he 
or  she  has  had  some  special  preparation  for  it,  and  has  learned  something  of 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

VISITS. 

I  have  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  office  263  days,  using  thirteen  davs 
more  than  the  time  allowed  by  the  Bjard  of  Supervisors.    I  have  written  SM 
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letters,  and  made  171  visits.    Owing  to  the  redaction  of  my  time  50  days,  81 
visits  less  were  made  during  the  last  year  than  daring  the  year  previons. 

The  School  Directors  of  the  county  have  made  314  visits  to  the  schools. 
The  greatest  numher  of  visits  hy  any  one  Director  was  20,  which  were  made 
by  Mr.  Barnard  Vosburg,  in  District  No.  4,  of  Comstock. 

GRADATION. 

I  have  given  special  attention  daring  the  past  year  to  grading,  and  the  bet- 
ter classification  of  the  district  schools.  The  evils  arising  from  the  hap-has- 
ard  way  of  taking  np  and  pursuing  the  different  branches  are  very  great  in 
some  of  the  district  schools.  Some  of  the  branches  are  taken  np  too  soon, 
some  too  late,  and  others  are  neglected  or  not  taken  up  at  all.  I  have  endeact- 
ond  to  see  that  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  be  well  attended  to,  and  that 
nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  all  that  can  be  accomplished  ih 
these  branches.  And  I  trust,  and  confidently  believe,  that  my  labors  have  ndt 
been  wholly  without  good  result?.  If  some  plan  of  uniform  gradatiori  for 
the  district  schools  could  be  devised  and  executed,  it  wonld  increase  their 
efficiency,  in  some  instances,  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

The  union  schools  of  the  county  have  all  been  running  successfully  during 
the  past  year,  so  much  so  that  the  principals  have  been  retained,  and  most  of 
the  subordinate  teachers. 

The  district  schools  have  been  nsually  prosperous;  a  few  have  arisen  from 
their  dormant  state  into  new  life;  in  others  there  has  been  a  gradual  grotrth 
for  the  better,  while  for  some  the  time  for  recuperation  has  not  yet  come. 


KENT  COUNTY— George  A.  Banney,  Sup't. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  repor:  the  scbools  of  Kent  county  as  prosperous 
and  progressive.  Never,  since  the  present  system  of  supervision  was  adopted, 
has  the  call  been  so  imperative  for  first  and  second  grade  teachers.  All  hold- 
ing those  grades  of  certificates  are  engnged,  and  a  few  districts  are,  at  this 
date  (Nov.  17).  unsupplied.  Of  third  grade  teachers,  the  supply  is  more  than 
equal  to  the  demand. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  graded  schools  of  the  county  are  eleven  in  number,  conducted  by  an 
earnest  and  efficient  corps  of  instructors,  and  occupying,  with  two  exceptions, 
first-class  school  buildings.  The  union  schools  of  Grand  Bapid.s  Lowell, 
Boektbrd,  Cedar  Springs,  Grandville,  and  Ada  are  largely  patronized  by  those 
in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  applicants  for  certificates  from  those  schools 
generally  pass  good  examinations. 

ATTEND  AKCE. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  district  schools,  as  reported  by  teachers,  ia 
largely  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  ttS 
reported  by  Directors,  is  1,761  more  than  reported  the  previous  year. 

SCHOOL  PROPEKTY. 

The  value  of  school  property  (buildings  and  grounds)  is  also  reported  to 
have  increased  $90,826  00  in  the  same  time.    This  evidence  of  our  prosperity 
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Jfl  not  an  assurance  that  our  schools  or  teachers  have  arrived  at  anything  near 
perfection,  or  that  nothing  has  been  left  nndone  to  make  them  just  what  thej 
fihould  be. 

nnSTTS  AT  REFORM. 

If  greater  expenditures  were  necessary,  I  believe  the  people  would  liberallj 
and  cheerfully  respond,  could  they  be  assured  that  they  would  have  l)etter 
schools  and  teachers  by  so  doing.  But  if  the  demand  were  for  more  of  per- 
sonal interest,  more  frequent  visits  to  the  school-room,  counseling  and  encour- 
aging the  teacher,  and  looking  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  school,  I  fear 
the  response  would  be  feeble.  Money  will  not  take  the  place  of  responsibility 
in  the  management  of  our  school  affairs.  How  many  Directors  ask  to  look  at 
the  certificates  of  the  applicants  for  their  school,  and  note  the  standing,  or  as- 
certain the  grade?  Many  teachers,  knowing  they  will  not  be  required  to  show 
their  certificates,  are  satisfied  with  any  license  that  allows  them  to  teach.  I 
know  that  the  educational  qualifications  of  teachers  would,  in  a  short  time,  be 
much  advanced  if  district  officers  would  attend  to  this  duty,  and  examine  the 
certificates  ot  all  applicants,  and  offer  Wages  in  proportion  to  the  qnalifieations. 
Are  not  personal  friends  or  relatives  frequently  hired,  without  any  reference 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  employe,  for  their  particular  school?  A  third 
grade  certificate,  with  barely  the  required  standing,  is  not  evidence  that  the 
possessor  is  a  good  teacher, — only  that  he  has  answered  the  questions  necessary 
for  the  lowest  grade.  An  amendment  of  the  School  Law,  so  that  holders  of 
third  grade  certificates  could  be  assigned  to  particular  districts,  is  much  need- 
ed. Under  the  present  law,  a  third  grade  teacher  is  often  found  in  situations 
requiring  first  grade  qualifications. 

BUPBRINTEl^nENCY. 

Of  the  result  of  my  own  labor  during  the  year  I  cannot  speak  hopefully. 
The  amount  of  work  left  undone  is  quite  equal  to  that  accomplished.  Any  sys- 
tem of  supervision  that  will  not  permit  an  intimate  acquaintaince  with  the 
wants  and  condition  of  every  school  under  that  supervision,  and  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  teachers,  must  necessarily  be  a  partial 
failure.  One  hundred  schools  are  probably  as  many  as  ought  to  be  included 
in  any  one  Superintendency,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  In  this 
county  more  than  twice  that  number  are  found  spread  over  864  square  miles 
of  territory.  Any  future  legislation  regarding  their  supervision,  should  take 
-this  matter  into  consideration. 


LAKE  COUNTY— Db  Witt  0.  Davenpoet,  Sup't. 

One  more  year's  progress  in  our  schools  has  passed.  The  year,  as  a  whole,  has 
been  a  complete  success.  The  teachers  have  all,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
been  alive  in  their  work.  Although  the  majority  of  teachers  engaged  were  of 
the  third  grade,  who  would  work  for  smaller  wages  than  those  of  a  higher 
standing,  the  fact  is,  our  county  is  new,  only  being  organized  four  years,  and 
the  class  of  settlers  who  keep  up  the  schools  have  come  here  to  secure  them- 
selves homes,  with  limited  means,  and  find  it  necessary  to  hire  cheap  teachers 
iii  order  to  lessen  their  taxes,  many  of  them  hiring  teachers  living  in  their 
own  didtricts,  that  they  may  be  able  to  board  at  home,  that  the  patrons  of  the 
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district  will  not  have  to  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  boardings  teacher, 
their  house-room  and  means  of  accommodating  teachers  being  limited.  I  can 
cheerfuliy  say,  for  so  new  a  county  as  this,  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement 
manit'ested  in  the  educational  affairs  for  the  school  year  just  closed. 

I  have  held  eight  public  examinations,  being  both  written  and  oral,  and  dar- 
ing the  year  there  have  appeared  before  me,  for  examination,  46  teachers.  Of 
this  number,  three  received  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  14  of  the  secondhand 
28  of  the  third  grade. 

There  has  been  nothing  done  in  regard  to  the  establishing  of  the  three-term 
system,  as  there  are  muny  school  districts  in  which,  owing  to  the  deep  snows 
that  fall  and  cover  the  groui»d  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  would  render  it  im- 
possible to  furnish  scholars  enough  to  keep  un  a  winter  school  of  three  months 
duration.  Some  districts  are,  however,  keeping  a  fall  term,  which  lasts,  gene- 
rally, about  SIX  weeks,  so  as  to  avoid  having  school  in  the  winter. 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  organized  in  the  county  is  29,  of 
which  17  of  the  number  have  school-houses  and  grounds.  The  estimated 
value  of  said  houses  and  grounds,  $2,910  00. 

In  three  of  the  districts  there  has  been  an  uniformity  of  text-books  pre- 
scribed, and  I  am  working,  with  the  aid  of  Lee  S.  (^obb,  to  have  the  remaining 
districts  secure  an  uniformity  of  books,  which,  I  hope,  we  will  succeed  in 
bringing  about. 

The  Supervisors  have  allowed  me  50  days  for  my  labor,  with  a  per  diem  of 
$4  00. 

The  compulsory  shool  law  Iips,  as  yet,  been  of  no  account.  The  reasons  why 
children  stay  away  from  school  are  very  numerous.  One  of  the  most  common 
excuses  is,  that  they  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  school,  and  are  afraid  of  the 
many  wild  animals  that  roam  through  the  forests,  especially  the  black  bears, 
which  seem  to  be  very  numerous  with  us,  and  are  so  fierce  that  they  have  been 
known,  and  even  seen,  to  attack  horses  and  cattle. 

I  have  held  no  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  county  for  the  last  year  for  the 
reason  that  the  teachers  are  so  scarce,  and  the  roads  are  so  rough,  that  I  have 
been  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  they  would  prove  almost,  if  not  quite,  a 
failure  for  the  want  of  attendance. 

In  speaking  of  the  school  visits,  I  would  say  that  I  have  visited  every  school 
in  the  county  at  least  once,  and  many  of  them  twice,  with  one  exception,  there 
being  one  school  I  did  not  visit. 

I  must  not  forget,  in  closing  this  report,  to  mention  that  my  visits  to  all  of 
the  schools  have  been,  by  the  officers,  patrons,  scholars,  and  teachers,  thank- 
fully received. 


LA.PEEK  COUNTY—James  H.  VmcENX.  Sup't. 

Again  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  an  official  report  of  my  labors  for  the 
year  ending  September  7,  1874. 

The  last  has  been  a  very  pleasant  year  to  me,  and,  I  trust,  profitable  to  the 
schools.  My  time  and  energies  have  been  undivided,  for  the  first  time  for  the 
p)i8t  five  years,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  having  granted  me  unlimited  time,  at 
three  dollars  per  day. 
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STATISTICS. 

Th(*re  are  one  hun<lred  and  twenty-one  organized  districts,  employing  one 
hnndred  and  forty-six  teachers,  when  all  the  schools  are  in  session. 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20 8,407 

between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 3,353 

that  attended  school  during  the  year 6.768 

"        that  can  be  seated 8,801 

Amount  paid  male  teach'^rs $14.3fi8  08 

"         female  teachers 21,050  75 

Value  of  school  property 119.770  00 

Amount  paid  for  school  purposes 55,704  03 
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SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

The  hardest  and  most  fatiguing  work  is  visiting  schools.  During  these  vis- 
its. I  never  take  entire  charge  of  the  school,  nor  even  a  class;  but  let  the 
teacher  proceed  in  his  or  her  usual  manner,  that  I  may  learn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  their  every-day  work.  I  deem  it  the  best,  and  about  the  only  means 
to  ascertain  the  teacher's  "  managing  ability." 

I  question  the  various  classes,  not  to  puzzle  or  embarrass,  but  to  gain  infor- 
mation as  to  their  thoroughness  in  the  study  which  they  are  pursuing. 

I  suggest  any  changes  that  I  think  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  school ;  but 
never  ask  a  te.icher  to  adopt  my  plan,  unless  they  think  they  can  succeed  :  for 
with  one  mode  of  instruction  one  teacher  would  succeed,  when  another,  with 
the  same  manner  of  operating,  would  totally  fail. 

UNIFORMITY  OP  TEXT-BOOKS. 

There  is  still  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books,  although  one  or  more  dis- 
trict^, each  year,  learn  the  advantages,  and  the  school  oflScers  comply  with  the 
«econd  clause  of  Sec.  57  of  the  School  Laws. 

EXJLMINATIOXS. 

There  have  been  held  thirty-five  public  and  fifteen  private  examinations. 
Number  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificate?,  three  hnndred  and  eighty-one; 
number  of  certificates  granted,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  of  these,  one 
was  first  ffrade;  seventy  second  grade,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  third 
grade.    Number  rejected,  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

COMPULSORY  LAW. 

8o  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  no  prosecutions;  and,  I  think,  but  very 
little  attention  paid  to  the  law.  I  think  if  each  voter  should  be  required  to 
read  any  part  or  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  also  of  the 
State  in  which  he  lives,  in  English,  and  write  his  name  legibly  in  English,  we 
would  have  an  efficient  compulsory  school  law. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Two  school-houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year.  Districts  Nos. 
<0  and  7,  of  Dryden,  have  been  united,  and  they  have  built  a  house  (so  I  am 
informed)  which  is  an  honor  to  the  district. 

Again,  I  thank  the  people  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 
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LEELANAW  COUNTY— Salmon  Steele,  Sup't. 

I  herewith  transmit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  schools  in  Leelanaw 
county. 

It  will  differ  very  little  from  my  report  of  last  year.  Leelanaw  is  a  neir 
county,  and  not  yet  developed  in  this  department  of  interests.  Its  settlements 
are  sparsely  populated,  and  its  schools  small,  and  its  conveniences  poor.  Yet 
ve  see  a  gradual  improvement  from  yeur  to  yeuri  at  least  enough  to  give  hope 
and  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  educutiim. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  is  gradually  being  raised  to  a  higher  standpoint, 
and  commendable  progress  is  everywhere  noticeable.  The  want  of  suitable 
buildings  and  school  apparalus  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  results  will  loiig 
be  felt  as  retarding  the  progress  of  our  effjrts,  and  keeping  us  from  sncoeaa- 
fuily  competing  with  older  portions  of  our  State. 

We  have  fifty-one  organized  districts,  most  of  which  have  school-houses  of 
some  kind,  though  many  of  them  are  rude  and  uninviting.  Some  few  of  them 
are  commodious  and  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  comfort  and  convenienoe. 
Wo  have  licensed  seventy-seven  teachers  during  the  year,  two  of  which  only 
hold  first  grade  certificates,  twenty-nine  second  grade,  and  forty-six  third 
grade.  The  attendance  has  been  an  improvement  over  last  year,  and  Is  quite 
commendable  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children.  We  hope  to  defe 
still  greater  improvement  from  year  to  year,  though  it  must  of  necessity  be 
Blow  under  the  disabilities  which  beset  us. 


LENAWEE  COUNTY— Edson  G.  Walker,  Sup^. 

In  submitting  this,  my  second  annual  report,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
feel  warranted  in  prefacing  my  detailed  report  with  the  statement  that  ednoa- 
tional  interest  is  increasing,  thus  leading  me  to  hofie  that  the  work  of  our 
efficient  corps  of  teachers,  with  the  assistance  I  have  been  able  to  render,  has 
accomplished,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  good  expected  of  them. 

The  year  has  not  been  without  its  unavoidable  failures;  that  is,  a  consum- 
mation* *•  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  "  but  not  obtainable.  Comparing  the  year 
just  passed  with  provioas  ones,  and  judging  the  future  by  it,  we  are  confident 
that  the  ''outlook"  promises  *'  better  things.''  I  again  assert  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  one  person  to  accomplish  what  is  expected  of  him,  in  a  ooanty 
oC  the  size  of  Lenawee.  Since  the  meeting  of  County  Superintendents  in  An- 
gust,  I  have  investigated  the  causes  of  opposition  to  the  su peri n tendency  sys* 
tem,  and  am  reassured  that  "too  much  work"  is  the  principal  argument 
against  it. 

Some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  remedy  this  defect,  either 
by  appointing  assistants,  or  by  dividing  the  larger  counties  into  two  or  mofe 
districts,  each  of  which  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  person,  who  acts 
independently  in  mutters  of  minor  importance,  the  whole  number  constituting 
a  board,  having  power  to  transact  business  of  a  more  important  nature. 

This  board  could  meet  us  often  us  desirable;  unite  in  holding  Institutes  and 
Normal  Classes,  and,  by  consultation,  aid  each  member  in  his  respective  worjr. 
I  have  very  little  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  will  either  modify  or  repeal 
the  present  law.  Should  the  law  be  repealed,  its  frit^nds  will  have  gr^at  reasoti 
to  rejoice.  Men  would  then  observe  the  necesBity  of  \x perfected  system,  batring 
for  its  ''corner-stone  "  the  present  one. 
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UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

School  Boards,  in  quite  a  number  of  our  best  districts,  have.,  within  the  past 
year,  prescribed  a  uniformity  of  books.  In  other  cases,  however,  teaciiers  have 
parchased  books  corresponding  to  their  own  peculiar  notions,  without  consult* 
ing  the  Board,  thus  adding  to  the  confusion  already  existing.  I  regard  this  de- 
ficiency in  our  schools  as  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  advancement 
in  scholarship;  and.  although  I'have  been  opposed  to  to  a  county  uniformity, 
ic'iknnoty  at  present,  mention  a  better  plan. 

INSTITUTES. 

Adrian  College  again  generously  opened  its  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
thnse  wishing  to  attend  the  Normal  Glass  and  the  Institute  held  there  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  The  teachers  feel  themselves  deeply  indebted  to  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness. 

:ii}reat  interest  was  manifested  during  the  whole  of  the  five  weeks' session. 
jBlHcient  assistance  was  rendered  by  many  of  our  best  principals,  among  them 
Mr.  Bateman,  formerly  County  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  West,  of  Bliss- 
field. 

COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Often  is  the  conviction  forced  upon  my  mind,  that  the  County  Suporintend- 
ency  work  is  viewed  by  the  people  generally  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope.  Instead  of  being  magnified,  or  even  commended,  for  its  intrinsio 
value,  it  is,  in  but  rarely  exceptional  cases,  depreciated.  This  seems  to  be  the 
related  experience  of  very  many  who  have  been  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  office.  We  perceive  the  truth  of  its  effect;  but  where,  in  all  this 
realm  of  thought  and  action,  shall  a  mortal  be  able  to  unravel  the  certain,  but 
mist-enshrouded /r^/  cauBe.  Questionings  naturally  supplement  the  statement 
of  a  so-called  truth.  Is  It  owing  to  the  Superintendents  themselves?  Have 
the  reasoning  voters  of  Michigan  conOded  the  general  supervision  of  their 
cchools  to  incompetent  men?  Or  is  the  fault  in  the  system?  In  treating 
this  subject,  I  may  not  be  considered  an  impartial  judge;  but  to  suppose  that 
one  can  speak  of  the  County  Superintendency  understandingly,  who  is  not,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  acquainted  with  its  workings,  would  be  as  absurd  as  the 
attempt  of  an  unconverted  South  Sea  Islander  to  discourse  on  theology. 

Upon  the  hypothesis  that  nothing  is  perfection  which  is  directed  by  human 
management,  we  assert  that  the  fault  is  in  the  system :  not  in  the  system  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  as  it  is.  We  accord  with  those  who  assert  that  County  Super- 
intendents are  very  apt  to  make  an  occasional  blunder  or  failure,  but,  compar- 
ing their  work  with  that  of  principals  and  superintendents  of  union  schools, 
it  has  been,  perhaps,  equally  successful.  What  of  the  remuneration  the  Sup- 
erintendent usually  receives,  compared  with  the  amount  of  labor  required,  and 
which  he  certainly  must  accomplish  to  render  effectual  any  part  ol  his  unde- 
veloped plan?  Poor  pay  for  an  indefinite  amount  of  work  I  Who  can  con- 
ceive of  more  incongruous  elements?  In  the  larger  counties,  with  from  160 
tu  2*^5  schools,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  visit  much  oftener  than  once  each 
year.  While  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficiency  of  school  visitation.  I  as 
firmly  believe  that  the  Superintendent  should  visit  each  school  at  le.ist  twice 
during  every  session,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  highest  results.  By  spending 
a  hall-day  in  each  school, — a  time  not  too  long,— we  might,  in  a  term  of  ihi'ee 
months,  visit  120  districts.    The  Superintendent  ought  to  thoroughly  under- 
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staud  the  present  status  of  each  class,  by  referring  to  a  record  of  the  same, 
made  at  a  pievious  visit.  He  should  be  able  to  uot«  the  improvement  in  everj 
branch;  and  where  there  is  a  spirit  of  carelessness  or  listiessness  maniftated, 
be  competent  to  offer  such  advice  or  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able. It  ought  to  become  his  duty  to  note  any  deficiency  in  management  of 
each  and  every  part  of  the  school-room  work.  In  fact,  his  knowledge  of  the 
individual  work  of  each  teacher  should  be  thorough.  The  great  fault  in  the 
system  Eeems  to  be,  and  it  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  in  our  larger 
counties  too  mnch  work  is  imposed  upon  one  man.  It  is  practically  and  phys- 
ically impossible  for  one  man,  in  these  counties,  to  discharge,  satisfactorily  and 
well,  the  multifarious  duties  of  his  office.  To  examine  teachers,  visit  schools; 
to  provide  for  and  conduct  Institutes  and  Normal  Classes;  to  attend  to  the 
<$orrespondence  demanded  by  School  Boards  and  teachers;  to  make  and  cor- 
rect official  reports;  to  advise  in  regard  to  the  constrnction  and  furnishing  of 
school  buildings,  and,  oftentimes,  to  stand  as  umpire  in  the  settlement  of 
school  district  dispute?.  The  opposers  of  the  system  very  generally  base  their 
opposition  upon  this  fact,  coupleJ  with  those  cherished  hobbies,  too  much  ex- 
pense, too  great  power,  too  high  standard  of  qualifications;  so  that  many  who 
had  previously  been  regarded  as  "excellent  teachers"  are  no  longer  allowel  to 
disgrace  the  fair  fame  of  the  proud  State  of  Michigan  by  continuing  in  posi- 
tious  which  they  held  but  to  disgrace.  In  regard  to  the  first  objeotion,  our 
opinion  must  coincide  with  the  opposition.  The  larger  counties  ought  to  be 
divide  I,  so  that  a  Superintendent  of  each  division  may  have  charge  of  not 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  districts,  allowing  him  ample  time  to  make  his  vis- 
its efifeclual  in  accomplishing  their  intended  purpose.  Does  not  every  Sup^r- 
inrendesit  now  feel  that  he  is  only  half  doing  his  work  ?  Does  not  the  thought 
press  upon  his  mind  that  time  unmercifully  pushes  him  away  from  an  incom- 
plete scheme,  which,  were  it  accomplished,  would  lead  to  surprising  results? 
Yet  it  is  argned  that  this  would  increase  the  expense.  So  it  would.  Educa- 
tion costs.  School  suf  ervision  costs.  It  should  cost.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  parsimony,  in  this  case,  cannot  be  considered  economy.  Our 
schools  are  entitled  to  and  should  reap  the  full  benefit  of  systematic  manage- 
ment and  supervision.  The  hope  of  our  State  is  in  her  common  school?,  and 
believing  that  the:*e  can  be  what  they  should  be  only  by  an  effid'^nt  superyision 
and  maiiUgement,  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Michigan  shall  take  a  long 
€tride  in  advance  of  her  sister  States,  not  in  condemning  the  system  m  ii  is, 
but  in  per  feeling  it  as  it  should  be. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY— William  Ball,  Sup't. 

In  submitting  my  annual  report  as  County  Superintendent,  I  can  say  that 
ihe  work  has  been  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  done  as  time  and  circumstances 
would  permit.  There  have  been  but  few  complete  failures,  though  quite  a 
Dumber  have  fallen  below  the  rank  of  successful  teachers.  Some  ot  these  are 
beginners  who,  with  more  experience,  will  improve,  while  others  have  been 
dropped  from  the  teachers*  list  for  Livingston  county.  As  a  rule,  teachers 
kave  cheerfully  complied  with  the  call  for  additional  studies,  as  well  as  a  high- 
er grade  of  standing  in  the  various  branches  required  for  examinations.  As 
will  be  seen  by  statistical  report,  already  forwarded,  375  applications  for  certlf- 
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ieates  were  receivetl,and  333  certificates  were  issued, as  follows:  six  first  grade, 
18  second  grade,  and  309  third  grade. 

The  oompnisorj  law  still  remains  a  dead  letter,  while  I  think  the  opposition 
to  the  Saperintendencj  is  wearing  away,  thoogb  it  vet  has  many  bitter  oppo* 
nent8.    The  wages  allowed  the  Superintendent  by  the  Bourd  of  Supervisors  is 
four  dollars  per  day;  the  number  of  days  allowed  as  a  maximum,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.    Teachers'  wages  will  not  average  quite  as  high  this  as  last  year. 
Too  many  teachers  engage  in  the  business  as  a  temporary  employment,  rather 
than  as  a  professional  work, — a  condition  of  things  greatly  to  be  regretted.    I 
have  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  id  the  county  once  during  the  year,  «nd 
Bome  twice.    I  have  no  stated  length  of  time  for  a  visit,  but  give  to  each 
school  as  much  time  as  I  think  is  necessary.    While  much  remjiins  to  be  done, 
before  there  will  be  a  general  uniformity  of  work  through  the  county,  there  is 
much  to  enconmge,  as  improvement  is  certainly  discernible. 

Without  going  into  any  further  detail  of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  I  will 
jdose  this  brief  report,  hoping  that  in  the  coming  year  a  much  greater  advance 
in  the  right  direction  will  be  made  than  in  the  years  already  chronicled  iu  the 
history  of  the  past 


MACOMB  COUNTY— Spencer  B.  Russell,  Sup't. 

A  word  for  the  schools  and  teachers  of  Macomb:  Since  the  last  report 
fh)m  this  office,  two  more  old,  dilapidated  buildings  have  been  removed,  and  in 
their  stead  now  stand  beautiful  and  comfortable  school-houses.  Two  new  dis* 
tricts  have  been  formed,  one  of  which  (No.  3,  Harrison)  has  nearly  completed 
a  fine  frame  building,  2Q  x  32.  The  other,  comprising  the  village  of  Rich- 
mond, has  made  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  brick 
the  coming  spring.  By  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  school  at  New 
Haven  was  regularly  organized  as  a  graded  school,  a  step  indicating  an  ad- 
vancement over  the  past  few  years,  and  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  to  extricate  themselves  and  tbeir  school  from  the  threatening  cloud  of 
discord  and  contention.  Can  this  not  be  termed,  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
equity,  educational  advancement? 

The  teachers  of  the  county  have  not  been  idle  during  the  year  last  past 
Iqstitntes,  Teachers'  Meetings  and  Associations  have  been  held,  and  largely 
attended.  A  marked  improvement  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  certificates 
has  been  noted,  when  compared  with  the  results  of  former  examinations.. 
This  is  due,  in  a  certain  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  a  standing  of  70 
per  cent,  in  all  of  the  branches  required  by  law,  has  been  made  one  of  the  es- 
sential requisites  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  certificate.  The  result  has  been 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  careless  and  indolent  have  fallen  out  by  the 
wayside,  and  the  truly  ardent  and  industrious  have  been  incited  to  greater 
achievements  in  the  way  of  improvements.  To  satisfy  the  teachers  that  they 
were  progressive  beings,  I  have,  after  considerable  labor,  been  able  to  make 
a  judicious  comparison  of  the  aggregate  standing  of  per  cent  of  the  teachers  at 
the  fall  examinations,  with  those  oi  previous  examinations,  and  find  an  aver- 
age increase  of  15  per  cent. 

There  is  now  a  permanent  organization  of  the  County  Teachers' Associar 
tion,  and  in  behalf  of  the  teachers,  permit  me  to  report  a  general  advance- 
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ment  in  the  art  of  teaching.    It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  that  I  am 
able  to  report  this  encouruging  fact. 

Finaiiy.  permit  me  to  add  that,  although  the  daties  of  my  office  have  been 
none  the  Jess  arduous  the  past  year,  yet  I  have  received  general  encouragement 
and  universal  co-operation  from  teachers  and  school  officers  throughout  tbo- 
entire  circuit  of  my  jurisdiction.  Not  a  single  jar  or  collision  has  taken  place, 
to  mar  the  harmonious  workings  of  the  educational  system  of  the  counij, 
daring  the  year. 


MANISTEE  COUNTY— John  W.  Allek,  Sup't. 

My  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Manistee  countj, 
with  a  brief  statement  of  official  work  for  the  year,  is  respecliuUy  submitted. 

The  spring  and  fall  series  of  examinations  have  been  held  in  compliance 
with  law.  Examinations  have  been  both  written  and  oral;  and  it  has  been 
my  custom  to  combine  with  them  a  Teachers'  Drill.  After  examination  in 
each  of  the  different  branches,  we  have  discussed  the  best  modes  of  teaching 
them.  I  have  found  this  practice  of  great  advantage  to  young  teachers  who 
were  lacking.in  experience  and  self-confidence. 

Owing  to  a  great  pressure  of  other  duties,  not  all  the  schools  in  the  county 
have  been  visited,  though  I  may  say,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  those  I  have 
failed  to  visit  were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  teachers  in  whose  ability  I  had  en- 
tire confidence.  The  impression  has  been  derived  from  my  own  experience, 
that  too  much  importance  may  be  attached  to  mere  visitation,  necessary  and 
proper  as  it  is  in  many  cases.  It  is  always  a  delicate  matter  to  suggest  to 
teachers  any  change  in  their  methods  of  instruction  or  discipline,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  pupils.  In  many  cases  I  have  found  that  I  could  help  the  teach- 
ers under  my  charge  more  by  being  present  with  them  at  their  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  there  offering  them  such  hints  as  their  needs  and  my  own  experience 
of  many  years  in  the  school-room  suggested. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  is  far  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be;  but  I 
am  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  there' has  been  a 
marked  improvement  from  year  to  year,  as  much,  perhaps,  as  we  could  reason- 
ably expect  with  all  our  present  limitations.  The  rural  districts  cannot, 
afford  to  send  abroad  for  teachers;  consequently  we  must  employ  what  we 
have ;  and  as  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  we  have  little  liberty,  of 
choice.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  preparation  for  their  work  except 
such  as  the  district  school  afforded  them.  The  County  Association  of  Teaobers, 
which  was  organized  two  years  ago,  and  has  since  met  once  a  month  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  such  as  were  able  to  attend.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  observe,  in  most  of  these  cases,  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  character  of  their  work  in  the  school-room. 

I  may  say  that  my  whole  plan  of  operations  has  been  shaped  with  a  view  to 
train  and  develop  whatever  talent  we  have.  In  the  spring  I  addressed  a  circu- 
lar to  the  teacbers  of  the  county,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  more 
general  culture,  and  suggesting  such  a  course  of  study  and  reading  as  in  my 
judgment  seemed  best  salted  to  their  needs.  I  have  striven  hard  to  take  them 
ont  of  the  old  ruts.    I  have  instructed  them  to  insist  that  their  pupils,  in  the 
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study  of  arithmetic,  should  tell,  not  the  hoto,  but  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
every  step.  AIso^  that  they  should  train  them  less  in  analytical  grammar  and 
parsing,  aud  more  in  sentence-making,  believing  this  to  be  the  only  natural 
method  of  acquiring  the  ability  to  use  the  English  language  with  ease  and 
fluency.  To  aid  them  in  this,  I  have  endeavored  to  introduce  into  the  schools 
Hart's  First  Lessons  in  Composition,  and  more  recently,  Swinton's  Language 
Lessons.  The  latter  work  was  recommended  by  the  School  Boards  for  adop- 
tion, and  is  being  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  county. 

The  text-book  question  is  still  a  vexed  question  among  us.  Two  years  ago 
I  called  a  meeting  of  the  School  Boards  to  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of 
a  uniform  series  of  text  books.  A  very  few  responded  to  the  call,  and  a  list  of 
text-books  was  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  schools.  Again,  this  year,  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Boards  twice,  that,  if  possible,  some  further  action  in 
reference  to  this  matter  might  be  taken.  As  the  result  of  this  step,  such  dis- 
tricts as  were  ready  for  a  change  are  being  supplied  with  the  text-books  rec- 
ommended. Not  all  the  districts  are  ready  yet;  but  I  may  say  the  good  work 
is  progressing. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  school-houses.  In  two  districts,  the 
log  school-house  has  been  replaced  by  a  neat  and  commodious  frame  house. 
On  the  whole,  our  prospects  are  tolerably  encouraging. 

In  closing,  I  can  only  say  it  is  my  prol'ound  conviction  that  our  schools  can 
never  be  what  they  ought  to  be  till  the  legal  standard  of  qualifications  is  raised 
very  much  higher.  We  want  not  only  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  in  our 
teachers,  but  more  literary  culture.  Teaching  must  be  elevated  to  a  profes- 
sion,— that  is  our  only  hope.  To  accomplish  this,  the  State  should  make  pro- 
vision for  more  training-schools;  and  the  people  must  bo  educated  w/?  to  the 
idea  of  more  skilled  labor,  and  better  pay  in  the  school-room. 


MASON  COUNTY— Lucius  E.  Hawley,  Sup't. 

In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  me 
during  the  past  year. 

As  I  review  the  work  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  success  which  has  attended 
my  humble  efforts.  1  have  issued  two  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  eleven  of 
the  second,  and  57  of  the  third.  Eight  applications  have  been  rejected.  I 
have  visited  every  school  in  the  county  once,  and  all  but  one,  twice,  during 
the  year.  Two  schools  have  been  taught  in  districts  where  none  ever  had  been 
before. 

I  have  advised  School  Boards  in  many  cases;  and  generally  they  have  fol- 
lowed my  suggestions.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  pat- 
rons have  received  me  evervwhere  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

ana.  •# 

This  has  made  my  labors  far  more  effective  than  they  otherwise  might  have 
been,  and  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  coming  winter  hopefully,  and  with 
renewed  courage  and  confidence.  The  teaching  ability  of  our  teachers  is,  I 
believe,  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  While  I  have  endeavored 
to  be  unjust  to  none  who  have  applied  for  certificates,  I  have  made  the  term 
** satisfactory  examination"  mean  more  and  more  at  each  examination.  I 
have  refused  to  renew  certificates  to  those  who  proved  themselves  incompetent 
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to  ieaoh  good  schools.  Several  who  have  kept  school  for  years  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  their  places  to  those  who  can  teach. 

I  think  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  county  when  there 
were  enongh  competent  teachers  to  supply  the  schools  till  this  fall.  By  a 
somewhat  extended  correspondence,  I  have  succeeded  in  placing  it  within  the 
power  of  every  School  Board  to  hire  a  teacher  that  is  well  qualified. 

In  a  few  ca{>es,  where  districts  were  small,  the  wages  offerfd  were  not  suflS- 
eient  to  induce  teachers  from  abroad  to  come  here,  and  they  have  taken  th« 
best  they  could  get  for  the  money.  Schools  are  being  supplied  with  record- 
books,  and  nci'dfd  apparatus,  as  black-boards,  maps,  and  globes,  as  fust  as  the 
people  feel  able  to  pay  for  them. 

During  the  last  Christmas  holidays  I  held  a  three  days'  Institute  in  Luding- 
ton.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  a  full  attendance  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county. 

I  think  all  who  attended  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  this  county 
recently,  felt  well  paid  for  their  time.  I  know  the  schools  during  the  coming 
winter  will  be  better  for  it. 

We  still  are  without  a  uniformity  of  text-books.  I  have  attempted  nothing 
further  than  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  particular  schools  founded  on  the  great- 
est number  of  a  kind.  Efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  but  partially  sac- 
cessiful.  In  one  instance  a  School  Board  complied  with  the  law  and  prescribed 
a  list  of  text-books.  A  part  of  the  people  who  must  procure  new  books  for 
their  children  would  nut  concur  in  the  action  of  the  Board,  and  took  the  chil- 
dren out  of  school.  I  think  the  School  B  lard  did  not  insist  upon  having  none 
other  than  the  prescribed  list  used,  and  the  diversity  still  continues.  A  few 
schools  have  exchanged  old  readers  and  spellers  for  newer  and  better  ones. 

In  several  districts  they  have  adopted  a  plan  by  which  uniformity  will  be 
secured  in  time.  Taking  the  greatest  number  of  a  kind  for  a  foundation, 
those  who  purchase  new  books  get  that  kind. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  furnished  all  teachers  with  blank  reports,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed;  but  teachers  have  not,  in  all  instances,  returned 
them.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  report  the  per  cent  of  attendance  with  any- 
thing like  accuracy  ;  I  therefore  omit  it  entirely.  Enou2:h  is  shown  by  the 
reports  to  make  it  certain  that  far  too  few  of  the  pupils  that  ought  to  be  in 
school  are  there;  and  that  those  who  do  go  are  very  irregular  in  attendance. 

I  might  extend  this  indefinitely,  but  this  is  as  long  as  is  warrantable,  perhaps. 

My  ihanks  are  due  to  the  people  of  this  county  for  their  uniform  kindness 
to  me. 

In  regard  to  school  legislation,  I  should  favor  a  law  that  would  demand  the 
attendance  of  teachers  upon  State  and  County  Institutes;  also,  one  that  would 
pf'rmit  townships,  at  their  option,  to  resolve  their  school  districts  into  OBe, 
voder  the  management  of  one  Board  of  Directors. 


MECOSTA  COUNTY— Lewis  G.  Palmek,  Sup't. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  report  progress  in  our  schools.  I  have  tried  to  do 
this  before,  hut  it  was  hardly  possible,  owing  to  the  difiicnlties  under  which 
we  were  corapelKd  to  labor.  One  great  hindrance  to  our  sncoess, — a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  text-books, — has   at  last  been  removed,  and  we  are  rejoicing 
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oyer  the  benefits  derived  from  a  new  and  practical  series.  At  present,  nearly 
all  the  districts  of  the  county  have  made  the  introdnction,  while  the  few  that 
have  not  done  so  are  friendly  to  the  movement,  having  noted  the  advantages, 
and  will  soon  follow  the  glorious  example.  Like  all  other  reforms,  however, 
this  had  to  pass  through  its  three  stages, — ridicule,  argument  and,  finally, 
adoption. 

In  connection  with  the  above  improvement,  patrons,  having  in  view  the 
comfort  of  their  children,  have  erected  fine  school  buildings  to  take  the  place 
of  log  houses  in  use  heretofore,  and  supplied  them  with  suitable  furniture,  as 
well  as  maps,  globes,  etc. 

My  visits  during  the  past  year  have  been  made,  not  merely  to  offer  sugges- 
tions to  the  teachers, — though  I  deem  it  well  to  do  this  in  many  cases, — but 
more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  pupils  the  necessity  of  stand- 
ing high  in  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment  and  scholarship,  in  order  to 
make  theirs  the  '* banner*'  school  of  the  county.  I  keep  a  record  of  the  aver- 
age standing  of  each  school,  as  ascertained  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  or  furnished 
by  the  teacher  at  my  request  This  strife  among  the  schools  of  the  county  is 
doing  a  good  work;  not  only  does  it  awaken  a  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  but  it  adds  to  the  responsibility  of  parents  and  teachers. 

Concerning  our  teachers,  I  have  no  words  of  censure  to  offer,  but  words  of 
encouragement,  rather.  Under  the  former  state  of  affairs,  it  is  but  surprising 
that  they  did  their  work  so  well.  I  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  tell  our  teach- 
ers that  they,  many  of  them,  cling  too  closely  to  the  text-book.  I  would  have 
them  impart  to  their  pupils  a  practical  knowledge,  applicable  to  every-d^y 
life,—something  concerning  the  affairs  in  which  they  may  soon  engage.  I  be- 
lieve  teachers  lose  no  time  if  they  consume  a  half-hour  or  more  each  day  in 
familiar  conversation  with  their  pupils  upon  subjects  in  general.  I  have 
placed  into  the  hands  of  many  of  the  teachers  a  small  work  on  Natural  His- 
tory, the  subjects  in  which  are  presented  to  the  pupils  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
given  by  the  teachers.  The  ''Government  of  Michigan"  will,  without  doubt, 
be  the  next  book  introduced  into  our  schools. 

Eegarding  needed  school  legislation,  I  have  nothing  to  offer,  except  it  be  an 
absolute  repeal  of  the  dead-letter  law,  intended  to  compel  children  to  attend 
school,  or  that  its  execution  by  the  proper  officers  be  made  imperative. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  only  add  that  our  educational  interests  are  receiving 
far  more  attention  than  heretofore.  And  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  may  take  our  place  among  the  first  counties  of  the  State. 


MIDLAND  COUNTY— Tysoi^  Smith,  Sup't. 

I  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  schools  under  my  charge, 
and,  in  so  doing,  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  year  just  past  has  been 
one  of  general  success  for  the  schools  of  Midland  county,  and,  although  the 
work  of  perfecting  the  school  system  of  the  county  has  but  just  begun,  I  feel 
that  much  good  and  lasting  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  common  effort 
of  parents,  school  officers,  teachers,  and  myself  in  behalf  of  our  schools.  In 
new  and  sparsely  settled  counties,  like  Midland,  there  are,  necessarily,  many 
obstacles  that  seriously  retard  a  rapid  educational  growth.  School-books,  as  a 
rule,  can  only  be  had  for  money,  and  the  noble  pioneer,  though  laboring  man- 
fully to  care  for  his  wife  and  little  ones,  does  not,  at  all  times,  find  himself  in 
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possession  of  the  means  to  procure  the  necessary  school  books  for  his  children. 
This  is  a  matter  over  which  the  Superintendent  has  but  little  control,  for  he 
cannot  consistently  nrge  the  purchase  of  books  for  children  when  it  is  likely 
to  take  the  bread  from  their  mouths.  Hence,  a  scarcity  of  books  is  the  inev- 
itable result,  and  the  work  of  our  schools  thus  rendered  less  effective.  These, 
and  many  other  hindrances  of  a  like  nature,  are  ours  to  contend  with,  and 
they  rise  up  before  us  in  almost  every  district  we  visit,  and  we  cannot  theorize 
them  away.  We  can  hardly  grieve  that  circumstances  so  untoward  surround 
us,  for  on  every  hand  we  see,  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  parents  to  meet 
any  demand  that  is  made  upon  them.    I  began 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR 

with  a  Xorraal  Glass,  which  was  attended  with  success.  Sixteen  teachers  were 
present  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  occasion,  and  were  greatly  pleased 
and  benefited  during  the  last  week  ot  the  session  by  the  class  instruction  and 
evening  lectures  of  Profs.  John  Ooodison  and  B.  W.  Putnam.  This  was  the 
first  Normal  Glass  held  in  Midland  county,  and  though  it  cost  us  much  un- 
pleasant work  to  persuade  teachers  to  attend,  I  am  satisfied,  for  I  belieye  it 
was  the  germ  of  a  system  of  instruction  for  teachers  that  our  people  will  per- 
petuate. Our  Board  of  Supervisors  have  already,  in  their  liberality  and  good 
common  sense,  made  provision  for  a  Normal  Glass  of  four  weeks,  to  be  held 
during  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year.  The  most  of  the  winter  of  1873-4 
was  spent  in  school  visitation,  and  an  effort  was  made  by  me  to  render  my  vis- 
its of  especial  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  county.  Modes  of  governing, 
modes  of  instructing,  and  general  school  management  were  prominent  topics 
for  discussion,  and  the  winter  schools,  by  the  interest  exhibited  on  every  hand, 
bore  very  flattering  evidences  of  success,  and  in  nearly  every  district  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  schools  were  ably  and  creditably  conducted.  In  sev- 
eral districts  I  held  evening  meetings,  which  were  well  attended  by  the  people 
of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  held.  Select  reading,  and  a  talk  upon 
school  matters  was  the  usual  programme,  and  1  found  that  through  the  agency 
of  these  meetings  my  acquaintance  with  the  people  was  extended,  and  my 
labors  thereby  rendered  doubly  efiicient.  The  coming  winter  I  intend  to  make 
a  special  effort  in  this  direction,  and  I  have  already  secured  the  necessary  help 
to  an  earnest  prosecution  of  the  work.  In  the  spring  of  1874  I  organized  a 
Normal  Glass,  and  held  the  same  in  session  three  weeks,  at  the  close  of  which 
a  State  Institute  was  organized,  that  lasted  one  week.  About  thirty  teachers 
were  in  attendance,  and  judging  from  the  character  of  the  work  subsequently 
performed  in  the  summer  schools,  I  feel  assured  that  the  practical  nature  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  many  practical  lessons  taught  by  State  Superintendent 
Briggs  and  Prof.  Bernard  Bigsby,  did  much  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  teachers  of  our  •ounty.  I  notified  the  school  officers  of  the  county  that 
at  the  close  of  the  State  Institute  a  School  Officers'  Convention  would  be 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  to  secure  a  uni- 
form system  of  text-books,  and  to  consider  such  other  matters  of  interest  as 
pertain  to  the  advancement  of  our  schools.  Owing  to  the  impassable  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  only  thirteen  school  officers  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the 
meeting  adjotTrned  after  a  short  session,  having  accomplished  but  little  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  in  our  school  system  that  is  caused  by  a  multiplicity  of 
texts-books.  This  all-important  matter  will  be  taken  up  again  the  coming 
winter,  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  success  will,  in  a  measure, 
attend  our  efforts. 
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In  Tisiting  the  summer  schoolB,  I  fonnd  that  irregalar  attendance  was 
alarmingly  prevalent  everywhere,  and  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
the  canae.  The  reason  for  it,  so  lar  as  I  could  learn,  was  owing,  principally, 
to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  schools  were  held,  the  attendance  apon 
scboola  that  closed  prior  to  July  being-about  fifteen  per  cent  better  than  the 
per  cent  of  those  that  remained  in  session  during  July  and  August,  as  the  sea- 
sons of  haying  and  harvesting  oeceSBarily  detain  at  home  nearly  all  of  the 
older  pupils,  whUe  the  season  for  berrying  invariably  keeps  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  small  ones  from  the  school-room. 

In  riew  of  the  above  fecfcs,  I  issued  circulars  touching  this  Important  ques- 
tion, and  sent  them  to  every  district,  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
result  was  very  gratifying,  as  the  suggestions  of  the  circular  were  adopted 
wholly,  or  in  part,  by  over  three-fourths  of  the  school  districts  of  the  county. 

Daring  the  year  I  have  provided  for  a  monthly  report  from  each  school  b; 
the  teacher  thereof,  giving  statistics  of  enrollment,  attendance,  tardiness,  and 
general  information  concerning  the  school.  These  reports  have  been  regularly 
made  to  the  Director  and  myself,  and  I  believe  have  been  conducive  of  much 
good. 

I  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  although  there  has  been  no  marvehua  im- 
provement in  our  schools,  and  much  may  have  been  undone  that  should  have 
been  performed,  our  schools  have  made  a  healthy  and  creditable  advance,  and 
with  an  intelligent  and  energetic  public  to  assist  the  Superintendent,  I  feel 
secure  in  predicting  for  the  schools  of  Midland  county  a  triuai;pbant  future. 


MONKOE  COUNTY— Elam  Willabd,  Sup't. 
In  presenting  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  of  Monroe  for  the  year  A.  D.  1874, 1  shall  take  the  liberty,  also,  to 
refer  to  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the  school  interests  of  the 
connty  since  my  first  report  for  the  year  A.  D.  1869.  The  following  table  of 
statistics  makes  the  comparison  between  the  two  years  1869  and  1871,  under 
the  several  headings,  as  is  shovrn  by  the  Inspectors'  reports: 
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In  the  above  we  find  that  the  average  attendance  was,  in  1869,  a  trifle  over 
60  per  cent,  and  1874  a  trifle  over  66  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  of  school  age 
in  the  county,  showing  a  gain  of  six  per  cent,  and  in  the  number  of  months 
school  there  is  a  gain  of  over  28  per  cent. 

Tn  1869  the  average  number  of  months  to  the  district  was  5f.  In  1874, 
seven  months.  This  makes  the  increase  in  this  short  space  of  time  equal  to 
36  additional  years  of  school  in  the  year  1874  over  1869,  of  the  number  of 
months  kept  in  1869,  and  very  nearly  30  years  of  the  number  of  months  kept 
in  1874.  The  other  statistics  show  nearly  an  equal  increase.  In  the  value  of 
school  property,  for  instance,  while  the  aggregate  is  not  large,  compared  with 
some  counties  where  they  have  extensive  and  costly  union  school  buildings, 
yet  when  we  see  an  increase  of  $47,692  00  in  five  years,  and  nearly  all  in  the 
country  districts,  it  looks  remarkably  well. 

It  strikes  us  that  these  figures  show  a  state  of  things  that  none  but  a  chronic 
grumbler  could  find  fault  with.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  public  generally 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  advance  that  has  been  and  still  is  going  on  in 
their  schools.  These  figures  tell  a  story  that  no  one  can  dispute,  and  yet  it  is^ 
not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  people  talk  about  the  ''good  old  times''  in  school 
management  The  improvement  in  school  discipline  has  been  equally  gratify- 
ing. In  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  schools  of  this  county,  the  general 
current  of  complaint  was  about  order.  At  present  there  is  comparatively  little 
trouble  in  this  direction.    Corporal  punishment  is  almost  totally  abandoned. 

The  organization  and  classification  of  the  school-rooms  is  still  subject  to 
great  improvement.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  part,  to  a  deficient  supply  of 
suitable  school  books,  and  also  to  a  lack  of  method  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
in  adapting  themselves  to  the  best  use  of  such  as  they  have.  There  are  too 
many  separate  classes  in  each  branch,  and*  not  enough  branches, — or  rather 
subjects, — taught  Considerable  more  pains  has  been  taken  in  keeping  the 
houses  and  grounds  in  a  suitable  condition.  In  a  good  many  instances  the 
grounds  have  been  graded  and  planted  to  shade  trees,  and  all  has  been  done 
both  in  and  outside  the  school  buildings  that  could  be  asked. 

A  great  deficiency  in  school  apparatus  exists.  But  very  few  districts  have 
supplied  themselves  with  any,  beyond  a  blackboard,  and  in  many  cases  this  is 
very  inadequate  for  the  purposes  required. 

The  supply  of  teachers  has  kept  about  even  with  the  demands;  but  of  first- 
class  teachers  there  is  quite  an  apparent  deficiency.  More  and  more  applica- 
tions are  made  each  year  for  "  a  teacher  that  you  can  recommend.'*  These 
applications  generally  occur  in  about  this  way:  "Have  you  got  a  teacher  fer- 
ns this  term  ? "  "I  do  not  know ;  which  do  you  want,  a  male  or  female ? "  This 
is  answered,  and  the  next  question  is :  "  How  much  do  you  pay  ?  '*  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  receive  in  reply :  "  We  want  the  best  teacher  we  can  get,  and 
we  will  settle  about  the  price  afterwards."  In  other  words,  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  best  teachers.  Our  corps  of  teachers  is  very  respectable,  both 
in  intelligence  and  attainments,  but  they  do  not  improve  themselves  profes- 
sionally, or  in  the  various  matters  and  things  pertaining  to  the  oceupation  of 
teachers,  as  they  should.  There  is  altogether  too  much  reliance  placed  by 
themselves  on  their  ready  tact  and  knowledge  to  meet  emergencies  as  they 
arise,  or  who  think,  with  the  Yankee  candidate,  "  But  then,  ye  see,  it's  in  the 
book,  and  when  the  scholars  recite,  I  ken  find  it." 

In  regard  to  my  own  work,  I  can  give  you  an  outline  of  it  in  a  few  words.. 
I  hold  meetings  for  examinations  as  the  law  requires,  alternately  in  the  differ- 
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ent  townships,  spring  and  falL  I  keep,  in  a  book  for  that  purpose^  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  all  the  teachers  who  receive  certificates,  with  their  postoffice 
address,  the  date  they  first  receive  a  certificate,  and  the  time  of  expiration,  and 
when  the  same  applicant  presents  himself  again,  I  enter  the  date  of  ex- 
piration of  the  new  certificate.  In  that  way,  I  am  enabled  to  inspect  the  book 
at  any  time,  and  in  a  few  minutes  ascertain  almost  exactly  what  we  have  to 
rely  upon  in  the  line  of  teachers.  I  have  labored  with  the  teachers  in  various 
ways  to  increase  their  interest  in  their  work,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  desire  for 
success,  but  of  course  I  cannot  say  how  far  my  influence  has  gone. 

I  try  to  visit  each  school  at  some  time  during  each  term,  and  for  that  reason 
my  visits  must  necessarily  be  short.  I  ascertain,  as  near  as  I  can,  the  condi- 
tion of  each  school,  and  make  such  suggestions  for  improvement  as  I  can.  I 
have  in  this  way  become  very  well  acquainted  with  every  school  in  the  county, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  properly  support  them.  During  the 
winter,  when  the  weather  and  roads  are  suitable,  I  hold  evening  meetings,  and 
give  such  instruction  as  I  can. 

I  still  continue  to  require  teachers  to  furnish  me  with  a  report  of  each  term 
of  school.  I  inclose  one  of  the  blanks  I  use  for  this  purpose.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  have  allowed  me,  from  the  first,  200  days  each  year.  The  clashing 
of  two  separate  kinds  of  business  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  vexation,  and, 
of  course,  loss  of  time,  and  the  official  duties  of  Superintendent  shonld  have 
the  undivided  attention  of  one  person  to  make  the  work  effective  as  it  should 
be,  but  I  have,  personally,  never  been  dissatisfied  with  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

Our  State  Teachers'  Institute,  held  the  present  fall,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  allude  to,  as  you  were  present  yourself.  It  gives  me  pleasure  for 
myself,  and  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  present,  to  tender  our  sincere  thanks  for 
the  attention  paid  ns  by  yourself  and  Prof.  McLouth,  of  the  Normal,  on  that 
occasion.  Every  one,  I  believe,  expressed  themselves  well  satisfied,  and  much 
improved  with  the  instruction  and  suggestions  furnished. 

Trusting  that  I  have  answered  your  requirements,  the  above  annual  report 
is  respectfully  submitted. 


MONTCALM  COUNTY— E.  Henry  Crowbll,  Sup't. 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending  Sept.  7, 1874. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  schools  of  Montcalm 
county.  The  monetary  panic  of  1873  particularly  affected  this  county  on 
account  of  its  heavy  lumber  interests,  and  the  people  began  to  call  for  retrench- 
ment in  school  expenses. 

A  demand  at  once  arose  for  low-priced  teachers.  Many  of  our  best  teachers 
sought  other  places  where  they  could  command  higher  wages,  and,  conse- 
quently, very  many  young  and  inexperienced  persons  were  put  into  the  schools. 
I  selected  the  best  I  could  find  and  filled  up  the  schools;  but  in  many  oases 
the  schools  were  "kept/*  not  "taught'*  For  this  reason  the  schools  have  not 
averaged  as  good  as  for  several  years  previous.  My  salary  was  so  small  ($600) 
that  I  was  compelled  to  seek  some  other  employment  a  portion  of  the  year.  I 
taught  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  in  the  spring, — the  time  when  visiting  would 
have  accomplished  the  most  good  on  account  of  so  many  inexperienced  teach- 
ers being  in  the  schools. 
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I  am  satisfied  that  the  system  of  County  Saperintendents  of  Schools  is  the 
yejy  best  one  for  our  public  schools;  but  I  am  also  satisfied  that  there  are 
some  radical  defects  in  the  present  workings  of  the  system  in  this  State.  Tne 
prejudice  of  the  people  in  this  county  against  the  system  is  so  great  that  the 
Superintendent  can  do  but  little  for  the  schools.  The  only  place  that  I  have 
felt  that  permanent  good  has  been  accomplished  is  in  elerating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers.  We  have  now  at  least  ten  times  the  number  of  young 
people  studying  to  prepare  tnemselves  for  teaching  that  we  had  seven  years  ago. 

CHARACTEB  AND  EXTENT  OF  VTORK. 

It  has  taken  fully  one-half  of  my  time  to  examine  teachers  and  fill/up  the 
schools  of  the  county  with  teachers  for  winter  and  summer.  To  conduct  30 
examinations,  look  over  the  examination  papers,  make  out  and  mail  certificates, 
and  notify  candidates  of  results,  consumed  70  days  of  faithful  work.  The 
search  for  teachers  to  fill  up  the  schools  after  the  regular  examination  work 
was  completed  has  taken  fifteen  days.  Six  days  were  consumed  at  the  State 
Teachers*  Institute  at  Palo,  fifteen  days  in  office  examinations,  ten  days  in 
other  office  work,  and  five  days  have  been  taken  up  in  lecturing.  This  leaves 
but  62  days  devoted  to  visiting  the  schools.  Eighty  visits  have  been  made 
of  from  one  to  six  hours  each.  Where  good  could  be  accomplished  I  have 
prolonged  the  visit  from  three  to  six  hours,  assisting  the  teacher  in  classifying 
the  school,  and  instructing  in  methods  of  governing  and  teaching. 

I  have  attempted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  as  faithfully  as  the 
time  allowed  for  the  work  would  permit,  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that  the 
people  do  not  give  their  hearty  and  earnest  cooperation  in  a  work  which  would 
return  them  so  large  a  percentage  on  the  amount  invested. 


MUSKEGON  COUNTY— Edwin  Thatcher,  Sup't. 

In  compliance  with  the  School  Law,  I  herewith  submit  my  second  annual 
report. 

During  the  past  year  the  citizens  of  Muskegon  county  have  shown  no  abate- 
ment of  the  interest  in  the  success  of  our  schools  which  they  have  so  plainly 
manifested  in  years  gone  by.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  a  high  order  of 
qualifications  is  increasing.  Each  year,  as  it  rolls  its  unceasing  round,  brings 
clearer  to  the  comprehension  of  those  interested,  that  to  secure  this  class  of 
qualifications,  encouragement  must  be  given  to  those  teachers  who  possess 
them. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  best  qualified  to  teach  are  employed  at  remuner- 
ative rates,  and  are  noi  crowded  out  by  those  of  lower  grades,  because  they 
will  teach  for  less  money.  A  few  districts,  unfortunately,  have  elected  direct- 
ors who  are  always  inquiring  for  cheap  teachers,  regardless  of  qualifications. 

They  are  usually  men  who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  success  of  our 
schools,  and  seek  the  office  to  save  taxation.  In  such  districts  I  never  find 
advanced  scholars.  We  may  as  well  expect  the  fountain  to  rise  above  its  head 
of  water  level  as  the  school  to  be  in  advance  of  the  teacher.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  supply  all  our  schools  in  the  county  with  teachers  who 
were  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  common  branches.  But 
that  day  is  past,  and  we  trust  forever. 
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The  high  schools  of  Muskegon  city  and  Whitehall,  and  some  of  our  best 
district  schools,  are  yearly  adding  to  the  supply  of  good  scholars.  But  not 
all  who  are  able  to  pass  this  examination  are  "  apt  to  teach/*  "  How  to  teach** 
is  with  them  an  unsolved  problem.  But  the  blame  rests  not  wholly  with  them. 
It  is  with  us  who  do  not  provide  the  means  for  properly  training  our  incipient 
teachers.  If  we  would  educate  our  children,  we  must  jQrst  educate  their  teach- 
ers. For  "  how  can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  **  Michigan  has  but  one  Kormal 
School.  If  the  number  were  multiplied  by  twelve,  or  even  a  higher  number, 
and  made  free  for  all  who  desire  to  become  teachers,  it  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  money.  In  this  county  alone  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  wasted 
because  of  inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers.  And  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  precious  hours  of  youth  lost, — and  perhaps  forever, — because  necessity 
compels  many  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  a  living.  If  we 
maintain,  successfully,  our  theory  and  system  of  educating  the  masses,  we 
must  not  leave  the  education  of  their  teachers  to  «hance,  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  Sad  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  we 
shall  not  find  them  ready-made  to  order.  If  a  full  supply  of  competent  teach- 
ers, thoroughly  trained  and  prepared,  could  come  to  the  work,  the  incompe- 
tent would  soon  be  driven  from  the  field.  Complaints  which  we  often  hear, 
that  the  schools  are  not  improving,  are  not  better  than  formerly,  etc.,  would  be 
hushed.  County  examiners  are  compelled  to  select  from  those  candidates  who 
offer  themselves.  They  feel  in  duty  bound  to  license  enough  to  supply  all  the 
schools.  But  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  many  blame  the  examiner  for  licensing  an  incompetent  person.  The 
truth  is  that  public  sentiment  is  in  advance  of  the  supply  of  competent  teach- 
ers. Let  us  have  free  schools  for  the  special  training  of  those  who  desire  to 
teach,  and  not  make  of  their  graduates  a  privileged  class,  but  place  them  upon 
equal  ground  with  graduates  of  colleges,  high  schools,  and  with  other  teachers. 
K"o  fears  need  be  entertained  that  merit  will  not  be  respected  and  rewarded  in 
an  intelligent  community. 

COUNTY    SUPEBINTENDENCY. 

The  office  of  County  Superintendent,  in  its  incipiency,  met  with  consider- 
able opposition  in  this  county.  Boards  of  Supervisors  and  others  threw  obsta- 
cles in  its  way.  But  the  sober  second  thought  has  evidently  been  to  give  the 
incumbent  a  fair  show,  and  if  any  good  could  result  to  the  schools  by  reason 
of  the  office,  to  give  it  due  credit.  If  the  standard  of  our  schools  has  been 
raised,  even  partially,  I  think  credit  should  be  given  to  the  office.  It  is  not 
due  to  any  man  personally,  because  he  could  do  very  little  did  he  not  hold  the 
office. 

SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

The  city  of  Muskegon  has  under  contract  the  building  of  a  brick  school- 
house,  to  cost,  when  compled,  $50,000  00.  The  building  is  erected,  the  roof 
on,  and  when  completed  will  be  the  finest  structure  in  the  city-  Montague  is 
also  building  a  brick  school-house,  to  cost  $10,000  00.  This,  for  a  village  of 
800  inhabitants,  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  this  State  so  noted  for  liber*- 
ality  in  school  buildings.  Other  school-houses  are  in  process  of  erection,  and 
our  citizens  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  public  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  their 
children,  and  of  their  liberality  in  the  cause  of  education. 
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INSTITUTES. 

But  one  Institute  has  been  held  by  me  during  the  year.  Forty-two  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The  talent  shown  by  those  teachers  who  took  an  active 
part  in  its  proceedings  was,  I  think,  an  agreeable  surprise  to  a  large  majority 
of  those  present.  The  meeting  was  an  agreeable  one,  and  we  trust  a  profitable 
one,  and  much  encouragement  was  given  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  schools. 

CONCLUSION. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  county  for 
their  hearty  cooperation  in  every  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  schools, 
and  with  their  intelligence  and  energy  devoted  to  the  good  work,  we  hope,  in 
good  time  to  equal,  at  least,  the  older  and  more  favored  counties  in  our  State. 


NEWAYGO  COUNTY— Joseph  W.  Cabpenteb,  Sup't. 

Another  school  year  has  closed,  and  I  again  have  the  honor  of  transmitting 
to  you  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Newaygo  county* 

Considering  the  many  unfavorable  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  we  labor,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  substantial  progress.  Until  consid- 
erable change  is  made  in  our  School  Laws,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  our 
schools  what  they  should  be. 

We  are  encumbered  with  too  many  school  officers,  and  these  are  seldom 
selected  in  regard  to  fitness  or  capacity. 

The  school  funds  are  sometimes  used  by  officers,  and  when  needed  cannot 
be  had  without  delay,  and  in  some  instances  entirely  lost. 

Accounts  are  loosely  kept,  and  it  would  require  infinite  wisdom  to  unravel 
and  make  them  intelligible.  As  a  rule,  district  officers  manifest  too  little 
interest  in  school  matters.  Sufficient  judgment  is  seldom  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  teachers, — the  first  one  applying  generally  being  the  successful 
candidate. 

Young  and  inexperienced  teachers  are  put  into  large  and  unmanagable 
schools,  while  age,  experience,  and  capacity  may  seek  further^  and  be  content 
with  a  small  one,  or  none.  Teachers  are  not  always  paid  in  proportion  to 
their  experience  and  ability,  but  according  to  the  finances  of  the  district, — 
the  highest  price  being  offered  to  the  first  applicant 

In  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  means  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  people 
have  acted  nobly  and  generously,  and  if  these  funds  wete  judiciously  applied, 
a  far  better  state  of  things  would  exist 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  people  would  be  much  better  served  with  but 
three  school  officers  in  each  township,  these  doing  the  duties  now  devolving 
on  the  district  officers,  with  this  exception:  that  the  township  treasurer  shall 
be  the  custodian  of  all  school  funds,  until  needed,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of 
these  three  officers.  The  funds  are  generally  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  town- 
ship officer, — because  the  security  is  better, — than  in  the  hands  of  the  assessors. 

By  the  election  of  three  officers  in  a  township,  men  of  better  ability  and  fit- 
ness may  be  obtained.  It  will  also,  in  a  great  measure,  remove  the  causes  of 
jealousy  and  discord,  which  now  too  frequently  destroy  the  efficiency  of  many 
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schools,  by  embarrassing  and  hampering  teachers,  and  preventing  a  MI 
attendance  in  the  schools. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  {torn  such  a 
change;  and  I  feel  it  a  dnty  devolving  on  me,  and  every  County  Superintend* 
cnt,  to  point  ont  defects  in  the  sciiool  laws,  when  we  believe  them  to  be  such ; 
and  also  to  snggest  such  changes  as,  in  our  judgment,  we  shall  deem  necessary* 

We  are  daily  observers  of  the  workings  of  the  school  laws,  and  should  be 
the  persons  most  competent  to  judge  and  advise  in  such  matters* 

Our  teachers  are  becoming  better  qualified  year  after  year,  the  younger  class 
generally  commencing  with  a  better  education  than  many  older  ones  have 
with  years  of  experience.  Inexperience,  and  sometimes  a  lack  of  government, 
are  the  principal  drawbacks.  I  would  not  wish  it  understood  that  we  are 
entirely  destitute  of  educated  and  experienced  teachers  in  the  county,  for  we 
have  a  few  who,  as  common  school  teachers,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  of 
their  class  in  the  State. 

So  long  as  we  employ  one  class  of  teachers  for  our  summer  and  another  for 
our  winter  schools  we  may  expect  to  be  indifferently  served;  for  but  few  teach- 
ers can  do  justice  to  themselves  or  their  employers  who  are  engaged  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  some  other  business. 

I  promised,  and  confidently  hoped,  that  the  Directors'  and  Inspectors'  re- 
ports of  the  past  year  would  be  more  accurate,  and  present  a  more  business- 
like appearance.  But  alas!  in  this  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  Some  of 
them  bear  the  stamp  of  business  capacity  and  accuracy,  while  others  show 
incompetency,  and  contain  many  gross  errors.  This  state  of  things  must 
necessarily  exist,  so  long  as  we  have  so  many  officers  to  do  the  business. 

The  county  of  NeWaygo  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  having  an  area  of 
864  square  miles,  or  552,960  acres.  This  is  divided  into  sixteen  organized 
townships,  and  subdivided  into  sixty-five  school  districts,  making  reports  this 
year. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  for  1873  was  about  91,- 
995,000  00,  and  the  value  of  school  property,  as  reported  September,  1874,  is 
(34.205  00.  A  few  neat  and  substantial  school-houses  have  been  erected  this 
summer;  and  others  will  no  doubt  soon  take  the  places  of  those  nearly  or  al- 
ready unfit  for  use.  According  to  the  last  census,  there  are  2,899  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  20,  and  the  whole  number  attending  school  during 
the  year  was  2,375.  About  913.729  94  was  paid  to  teachers  for  461  3-10 
months'  services,  being  an  average  of  about  $30  00  per  month.  For  further 
particulars,  please  see  accompanying  report  of  General  Statistics. 

My  relationship  with  the  teachers  of  the  county  has  been  most  agreeable; 
and  to  them  I  tender  my  thanks  for  the  considerate  and  courteous  treatment 
that  I  invariably  received  at  their  hands,  hoping  the  existing  friendship  may 
ever  continue. 

To  the  officers  and  people  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  I  offer  them 
my  acknowledgments,  and  thank  them  for  their  hospitality. 

In  conclusion,  I  heartily  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  your  reflection  to  one 
of  the  most  sacred  and  responsible  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  With 
you  at  the  head,  we  feel  sure  that  the  cause  of  education  is  in  safe  and  able 
hands. 

9 
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OAKLAND  COUNTY— JoHNSOK  A.  Cobbii^,  Sup't. 

Oakland  county  largely  leads  all  her  sister  counties  in  the  State  in  the  num- 
ber of  her  public  schools  and  school  districts, — having  237  of  the  former,  and 
232  of  the  latter, — and  to  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Superintend- 
ency,  the  best  strength  and  powers  of  the  Superintendent,  and  all  the  working 
hours  of  the  year  are  needed.  I  haye  worked  hard  to  advance  the  standard  of 
scholarship  among  teachers  and  pupils,  and,  as  a  result,  I  can  clearly  trace  a 
marked  advance  throughout.  I  have  given  294  official  visits  to  schools,  and 
superintended  six  Teachers^  Institutes  and  Normal  Glasses  during  the  year. 
As  a  result,  teachers  are  manifesting  increased  interest  and  pride  in  their 
noble  profession,  and  we  are  having  better  schools.  Our  last  County  Institute 
at  Pontiac  held  two  sessions  daily  for  four  weeks,  and  was  attended  by  nearly 
200  teachers,  who  took  hold  of  the  advanced  work  with  earnestness  and  zeal. 
I  confidently  expect  gratifying  results  in  all  our  schools. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  bring  about,  as  fast  as  may  be,  a  uniformity  of 
text-books,  and  already  about  100  of  our  schools  are  in  line  in  this  direction. 
I  believe  a  teacher  can  accomplish  one-third  more  in  advancing  his  pupils  by 
having  a  uniformity  of  text-books ;  hence,  aside  from  other  important  consid- 
erations, this  matter  is  richly  worth  looking  after. 

No  attempt  to  execute  the  compulsory  education  law  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. So  general  is  the  attendance  of  our  children  upon  the  educational 
means  provided,  that  few  prosecutions  would  be  possible  were  informers  ever 
so  alert  and  zealous. 

We  have  in  this  county  12,129  scholars  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years; 
of  the  237  schools,  16  are  graded,  each  employing  a  complement  of  teachers. 
One  of  our  school  buildings, — the  Pontiac  High  School, — cost  upwards  of 
180,000  00. 

There  is  one  phase  of  our  school  system,  as  existing  in  this  county,  which 
ought  to  be  changed  and  reformed.  I  refer  to  the  considerable  number  of 
small  and  weak  districts  having  only  a  dozen  or  twenty  scholars  each, — dis- 
tricts in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  first-class  schools.  Of 
course,  all  our  best  teachers  are  engaged  for  the  larger  schools,  where  the 
larger  salaries  are  paid.  In  the  school  of  a  dozen  pupils  there  is  little  incen- 
tive for  the  best  efforts  of  the  teacher,  for  there  is  generally  little  to  call  out  his 
highest  capabilities.  As  a  general  thing,  such  schools  retrograde  in  excellence^ 
and  lose  their  ambition.  Now,  what  we  want  is  consolidation  of  the  weaker 
districts,  or,  perhaps,  a  gradual  re-districting  of  the  whole  county,  limiting 
the  number  of  districts  to  four  or  five  in  each  township.  Such  a  change  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  an  old  settled  county  like  this  one.  Then  schools 
will  be  strong,  vigorous,  and  progressive,  and  will  demand  a  higher  grade  of 
scholarship  and  experience  in  the  teacher,  and  will  pay  therefor  proportion- 
ally. The  present  aggregate  cost  of  supporting  schools  in  the  existing  232 
districts,  if  all  paid  for  service  in  125  or  132  districts  only,  would  command 
a  superior  grade  of  teachers,  insure  better  schools,  and  provide  improved 
school  furniture,  outline  maps,  and  charts,  and  other  helpful  auxiliaries. 
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OCEANA  COUNTY— Seth  Edsok,  Sup't. 

In  presenting  this,  my  second  report,  I  am  happy  in  stating  that  there  is 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  onr  schools.  For  this  noticable 
improvement,  praise  is  justly  due  to  all  concerned, — the  parents,  the  teachers, 
and  our  editors,  Messrs.  Dresser  and  Saunders,  who  have  ever  opened  their 
columns  for  the  insertion  of  any  and  all  educational  matter  I  might  furnish* 
The  press  is  a  powerful  lever  by  which  the  public  mind  can  be  moved  in  edu- 
cational matters.  I  find  it  an  excellent  stimulant  to  issue  blank  monthly 
reports  for  the  teachers  to  fill  and  return  to  me  at  the  end  of  every  four  weeks 
of  school,  consisting  of  the  following  and  kindred  questions:  1st,  number 
days  school  has  been  in  session  this  month ;  2d,  number  pupils  enrolled ;  3d, 
average  daily  attendance;  4th,  names  of  visitors;  5th,  where  are  your  first 
and  second  classes  in  arithmetic;  6th,  number  of  times  not  heard  all  the 
classes  recite ;  7th,  number  of  times  not  kept  regular  hours ;  8th,  names  of 
those  not  been  absent  nor  tardy ;  9th,  names  of  those  that  have  been  tardy 
ten  times;  10th,  names  and  ages  of  those  that  have  learned  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  etc.,  etc. 

These  reports  (or  a  portion  of  each)  appear  in  the  county  journals.  The 
effect  it  has  upon  the  teachers  and  pupils  is  salutary.  I  hear  of  children  sit- 
ting up  till  a  late  hour  at  night,  learning  the  multiplication  table,  that  their 
names  may  appear  "  in  the  paper.'' 

SCHOOL  VISITATIOKS. 

I  have  made  232  visitations  the  last  school  year.  I  have  visited  every  school 
twice,  excepting  those  which  have  had  short  terms,  or  were  in  session  at 
unusual  times.  I  consider  it  an  excellent  plan  to  examine  every  pupil  by  ask- 
ing plain,  practical  questions.  We  should  have  some  question  for  every  pupil> 
and,  if  possible,  impart  such  instructions  as  will  leave  every  school  wiser  and 
better  than  when  we  found  it 

A  poor  teacher  invariably  dreads  the  visits  from  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  good  one,  the  oftener  he  sees  him  the  better  he  likes  it. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

That  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  favor  of  the  County  Superintendeucy  is 
quite  apparent.  Yet,  in  Oceana  county,  there  are  many  that  look  upon  it  as 
unnecessary,  and  would  gladly  do  away  with  it  if  it  lay  in  their  power.  It  iff 
my  candid  belief,  if  any  sensible,  candid  man  would  spend  a  week  following 
the  Superintendent  as  he  goes  into  the  schools;  see  him  infuse  new  energy 
among  the  pupils;  hear  him  encourage  both  teacher  and  pupils;  see  him 
explain  those  principles  that  our  primary  teachers  frequently  put  over  until 
his  arrival ;  yes,  and  to  be  with  him  and  see  him  adjust  certain  schools  to  cer- 
tain teachers,  etc.,  etc.,  he  would  ever  be  willing  to  admit  the  fact,  that  a  good, 
energetic  Superintendent  is  the  mainspring  that  keeps  the  schools  in  the 
county  running  as  they  should. 

CUB  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Horace  Mann  remarks:  "Our  school-houses  are  a  fair  index  or  exponent  of 
our  interest  in  public  education.*^  That  being  the  case,  the  interest  manifest- 
ed in  Oceana  county  is  in  advance  of  many  of  her  sister  counties.  Within 
the  last  year,  four  new  school-houses  have  gone  up,  one  in  Golden,  one  in 
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Crystal,  one  in  Clay  Banks,  and  one  in  Benona.    Many  of  onr  school-houses 
are  furnished  with  patent  seats,  globes,  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries,  etc. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  held  thirty  regular  public  examinations  the  last  year,  and  six  private 
ones.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons  have  applied  for  certificates.  I 
have  granted  eight  first  grade,  33  second  grade,  and  97  third  grade.  I  have 
not  refused  over  ten  per  cent  of  those  that  have  applied.  The  first  year  nearly 
double  that  per  cent. 

INSTITTJTES. 

I  have  held  nine  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  they  have  been  well  attended,  and 
the  deepest  interest  manifested.  Much  valuable  knowledge  has  been  diffused 
among  the  teachers  by  these  gatherings.  So  pains  has  b^n  spared  in  getting 
-competent  instructors,  thus  nearly  every  one  has  been  a  perfect  success.  We 
held  one  in  Shelby,  a  pleasant  little  town  on  the  Chicago  &  Michigan  Lake 
Shore  Bailroad,  about  J8  miles  north  of  Whitehall,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec. 
4  and  5, 1874.  Over  60  teachers  were  present,  and  the  deepest  interest  was 
manifested  by  all  present.  It  was  admitted  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Institutes  ever  held  in  Northern  Michigan.  In  conducting  Institutes 
I  deem  it  one  of  the  best  of  plans  to  give  every  teacher  a  chance  to  take  a 
part  Perhaps  one  to  explain  division  of  decimals,  another  his  method  of 
teaching  notation,  another  subtraction,  another  division  of  common  fractions, 
etc. 

CUB  TEACHERS. 

Oceana  county  can  justly  boast  of  as  energetic  corps  of  teachers  as  any 
•county  in  Northern  Michigan.  Having  two  splendid  graded  schools  in  the 
county,  and  several  flourishing  primary  schools,  where  Algebra,  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, etc.,  are  taught,  the  facilities  are  ample  for  qualifying  our  own  teachers 
to  take  charge  of  all  our  85  schools. 

Among  some  of  our  very  best  schools  are  to  be  found  female  teachers ;  and 
here,  we  believe,  is  her  proper  sphere.  '^  To  breathe  pure  and  exalted  senti- 
ments into  young  and  tender  hearts, — to  take  the  censers  which  Heaven  gives, 
«nd  kindle  therein  the  incense  which  Heaven  loves, — this  is  her  high  and  holy 
mission.  To  be  the  former  of  wise  and  great  minds  is  as  much  more  noble 
than  to  be  wise  and  great  as  the  creative  is  higher  than  the  created.  In  camps 
^r  senates  she  could  shine  but  for  a  day,  and  with  a  fitful  light;  but  if,  with 
•enduring  patience  and  fidelity,  she  fulfils  her  sacred  duties  to  childhood,  then 
from  the  sanctuary  of  her  calm  and  sequestered  life  there  will  go  forth  a  reful- 
gent glory  to  irradiate  all  countries  and  all  centuries.  The  loftiest  spirits,  the 
finest  geniuses  of  pagan  antiquity  passed  by  the  gods  of  the  deep  and  fuU- 
flowing  river  with  moderate  reverence,  but  nicely  true  to  a  moral  and  religions 
instinct,  they  bore  their  richest  offerings  and  paid  their  deepest  homage  to  the 
goddess  who  presided  at  the  fountain  head." 


OSCEOLA  COUNTY— Marcus  A.  Lafmb,  Sup^t. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  as  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Osceola  county. 
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The  general  improyement  of  the  schools  throughout  the  county  during  the 
year  that  has  just  past  is  very  encouraging;  and,  as  a  class,  our  schools  are  in 
a  more  prosperous  condition  than  ever  before.  Teachers  have  improved  them- 
fielveSy — hence^  the  improvements  are  seen  in  the  schools.  More  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education  have  been  brought  out- 
Better  systems  of  culture  and  instruction  have  been  put  in  practical  operation, 
which  have  more  fully  supplied  the  increasing  want  of  a  higher  education. 
Abecedarians  are,  with  their  old  fogyisms,  becoming  obsolete.  From  the  put* 
ting  away  of  many  of  the  old  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  adopt- 
ing new  and  better  ones^  arises  the  most  encouraging  feature^  perhaps,  in  our 
progress.  Teachers  are  becoming  more  elevated,  more  energetic,  more  indus- 
trious, live,  practical  teachers.  As  a  class,  our  teachers  have  made  noteworthy 
improvement  in  general  culture  and  scholarship.  Some  of  them  have  reached 
a  high  point  of  excellence  in  discipline  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  the 
ability  of  securing  a  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  their  pupils,  and 
reflect  honor  upon  the  profession  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  attainments. 

MORAL    INFLUENCES. 

Education  loses  half  its  value  if  it  does  not  include  moral  teaching.  De- 
nominational preferences,  or  distinctive  tenets  of  a  sect,  are  out  of  place  in  a 
public  school ;  but  the  great  moral  truth,  including  the  principles  of  upright- 
ness and  truth  among  men,  of  love  to  God,  and  obedience  to  parents,  are  the 
elements  of  moral  power,  and  are  essential  to  good  government,  and  should 
never  be  dispensed  with,  but  be  always  inculcated  by  precept  and  example.. 
Without  moral  influences  in  school,  children  become  corrupt.  The  mind 
should  be  developed  under  the  influence  of  truths  of  morals,  and  of  duty,  as 
well  as  under  the  influence  of  the  truth  of  science.  Integrity  and  reliability 
are  as  important  for  a  noble  character  and  an  honorable  standing  in  society  as 
the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in  business  matters.  Moral  character  is  required 
of  every  teacher,  and  this  is  understood  to  include,  not  a  negative,  but  a  pos- 
itive influence,  both  by  instruction  and  bearing  among  scholars,  for  purity, 
truths  and  uprightness,  and  respect  for  human  and  divine  law. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TBACHBES. 

Examinations,  in  all  cases^  have  been  thorough  and  fair,  calling  for  and  de- 
noting progress.  But  a  very  small  number  of  certificates  are  endorsed  or 
renewed.  When  a  certificate  expires,  a  re-examination  is  invariably  required 
before  a  new  one  is  given.  The  re-examination,  I  find,  is  the  greatest  safe- 
guard against  negligence,  forgetfulness,  and  a  quiet  resting  with  a  low  grade  of 
scholarship.  Public  examinations  throughout  the  county  have  been  held  at 
places  most  convenient  for  teachers  of  every  township,  and  each  Saturday  is 
reserved  for  oflSce  work,  and  for  examination  of  delinquents.  Ninety-nine 
certificates  have  been  given :  six  of  the  first  grade,  with  an  average  standing^ 
of  96  11-12  per  cent ;  seven  of  the  second  grade,  with  an  average  standing  of 
82  6-7  per  cent;  eighty-six  of  the  third  grade,  marked  with  an  average  stand- 
ing of  71  4-5.  The  oral  and  written  methods  are  combined,  and  the  results^ 
on  the  whole,  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

TIME  TAUGHT. 

The  total  number  of  months  taught  in  the  county  during  the  year  was  233^ 
giving  a  fair  average  for  each  school. 
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SGHOOL-HOUBES. 

Whole  number  in  the  county,  44;  constructed  as  follows:  number  of  frame, 
17:  number  of  log,  27;  estimated  valuation  of  school-houses  and  grounds, 
<17,968  00.  Several  of  the  school-houses  in  the  county,  in  convenience  of 
arrangement  and  architectural  beauty,  are  an  ornament  to  their  districts^  and 
a  true  index  of  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  people.  There  are^ 
however,  some  very  poor  school- houses  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  new  counties, 
ttnd  wholly  unworthy  of  that  name.  In  some  instances  the  desire  to  educate 
the  children  has  so  far  exceeded  the  ability  of  the  people  to  construct  suitable 
buildings,  that  their  schools  have  been  kept  in  some  vacated  log  cabin.  But  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  inclination  throughout  the  county  to  have  good  school 
buildings  as  soon  as  the  finances  of  the  district  will  allow. 

It  is  realized  by  many  of  ordinary  apprehension  that  the  school-house  is  in 
a  great  extent  an  educator.  All  real  objects  produce  an  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  when  made  on  the  mind  of  the  youth,  are  lasting.  Objects  that 
have  proportion,  fitness  and  beauty,  become  a  standard  of  taste,  and  in  after 
life  are  recalled  and  imitated.  If  the  school-room  is  carelessly  constructed, 
dirty  and  neglected,  if  it  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  has  an  air  of  re- 
pulsiveness,  this  inevitably  becomes  a  standard,  and  helps  to  create  a  false  and 
imperfect  taste  which  affects  the  character  in  subsequent  life.  From  my  mem- 
oranda I  gather  the  following  statistics:  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
school  during  the  year  is  1290,  or  about  78  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the 
county.  Corporal  punishment  has  not  become  entirely  obsolete.  Only 
twenty-five  teachers  who  taught  the  winter  term,  and  twenty-one  of  those  who 
taught  in  summer,  resorted  to  its  use, — thirty-five  cases  in  winter  and  twenty- 
eight  in  summer,  occurring.  During  the  summer  term,  nineteen  teachers 
used  singing  in  the  opening  exercises ;  thirty-two  read  the  bible.  Only  five 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  opened  school  with  prayer.  During  the  winter 
term,  twenty-one  practiced  singing;  twenty-eight  read  the  bible;  and  eleven 
opened  school  with  prayer.  Whole  number  of  visits  made  by  School  Directors 
during  the  year,  102;  number  of  schools  visited,  thirty-nine;  whole  number 
not  visited  by  Directors,  nine.  Only  ten  schools  have  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books. In  reference  to  school  apparatus  there  is  a  great  deficiency.  The  fol- 
lowing is  submitted  as  an  inventory  of  the  apparatus  and  appurtenances  of  all 
the  districts: 

Two  out  of  the  forty-eight  schools  are  supplied  with  outline  maps  and  globes ; 
three  with  dictionary ;  four  with  a  table-bell ;  thirty-seven  with  black-boards 
in  condition  for  use;  twelve  with  teacher^s  registers;  forty  with  teacher's 
chair;  two  with  window-curtains;  three  with  large  bell  set  in  cupola;  only 
one  supplied  with  a  well ;  but  one  with  school-house  grounds  enclosed  with 
suitable  fence. 

The  compulsory  school  law  is  a  means  of  increasing  the  attendance  in  our 
schools,  although  there  has  been  no  necessity  of  the  enforcement  of  the  same, 
but  fears  in  that  direction  have  compelled  many  to  attend,  that  otherwise 
would  not. 

I  continue  the  system  of  teacher's  term  reports  in  the  following  manner. 
Teachers  are  supplied  with  two  blanks,  which  they  fill  out  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  send  one  copy  to  the  Director,  and  forward  the  other  to  my  office.  The 
report  gives  information  in  regard  to  attendance,  punctuality,  deportment  and 
progression.    These  reports  are  kept  on  filel  to  be  turned  oyer  to  my  successor 
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in  office.  With  the  reports  Certificates  of  Honor  have  been  introduced  to  in- 
crease the  attendance  and  punctuality  in  the  schools,  and  bring  them  to  a 
higher  standard.  I  can  say  they  have  fully  surpassed  my  highest  expectations. 
In  this  report  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  teachers  of 
the  county,  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  every  effort  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools.  To  this  end  they  have  cheerfully  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  examinations,  invited  rather  than  repelled  criticism ;  and 
by  earnest  will  in  the  school-room,  and  appreciation  to  study,  they  have  steadily 
advanced  the  standard  of  their  own  qualifications.  It  has  been  my  desire  that 
the  teachers  of  the  county  should  continually  grow  in  their  profession  ;  and 
«ach  term's  experience  confirms  the  belief  that  the  spirit  which  prompts  the 
teachers  to  adopt  such  means  and  methods  of  instruction  as  will  increase 
their  own  usefulness,  is  essential  to  the  high  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  under  their  care. 


OTTAWA  COXJNTY— Chables  S.  Fassett,  Sup't. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  an  increased  prosperity  in  the  school  work 
throughout  the  county.  The  teachers  have  been  enabled  in  the  past  year  to 
bring  more  learning  and  larger  experience  to  the  work  than  heretofore,  and 
more  satisfactory  have  been  the  results  attained.  Perhaps  to  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  school  officers  and  patrons  in  our  county  are  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  of  the  teachers.  It  is  a  source  of 
gratification  that  our  people  require  more  of  their  teachers  each  succeeding 
term,  since  it  is  universally  conceded  that  good  schools  create  a  demand  for 
still  better ;  awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  educational  matters,  and 
imparting  clearer  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  Indeed,  I  have  observed  that  a  well  conducted  school,  in  any 
community,  does  more  to  create  a  proper  sentiment  and  appreciation  of  the 
people's  schools  than  all  other  educational  influences  combined. 

Uiq^IFOEMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

While  in  a  majority  of  districts  efforts  have  been  made  by  teachers  and  offi- 
cers to  introduce  a  uniform  series  of  books  for  their  respective  schools,  and 
much  has  been  effected  in  this  particular,  yet  only  in  a  few  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts has  a  strict  uniformity  been  secured  and  retained.  Therefore,  the  teach- 
ers, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  embarrassed  by  a  variety  of  books ;  and 
although  the  evil  seriously  impedes  the  progress  of  the  schools,  yet,  from  ex- 
perience, we  have  learned  that  teachers.  School  Boards,  or  Superintendent 
must  not  be  over-aggressive  in  this  matter,  as  more  harm  than  good  would 
result  by  alienating  those  whose  pockets  are  reached  by  a  change. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  given  more  time  tp  the  examinations  of  teachers  than  formerly,  em- 
bracing the  opportunity  which  they  afford  for  a  free  interchange  of  opinions, 
for  comparison  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  making  such  suggestions  as  I 
deemed  advisable.  Time  thus  spent  with  small  classes  has  proved  very  profit- 
able. 

If  each  public  and  special  examination  was  so  conducted  as  to  make  it  a 
means  of  great  improvement  to  the  applicant,  it  would  largely  remove  his 
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repngnance  and  compensate  him,  in  a  measare,  for  the  mortification  often 
experienced. 

SCHOOL  VISITATIONS. 

I  have  endeavored  to  visit  each  school  at  least  twice  daring  the  year^  and  in 
many  instances  have  been  compelled  to  go  over  the  same  township  foar  timeSt 
owing  to  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  time  for  vacations,  and  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  school  terms.  During  the  winter  I  have  been  qaite  snccessfal 
in  finding  one  or  more  members  of  the  District  Board  williog  to  visit  the 
school  with  me.  The  importance  of  the  company  of  some  one  representing 
the  Board  and  patrons,  to  the  Superintendent  and  to  the  school,  can  not  weU 
be  over-estimated. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

Although  Michigan  in  her  educational  work  ranks  above  most  of  the  States, 
yet  my  observation  and  experience,  as  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for 
the  past  three  years,  convince  me  that  radical  changes  are  required  to  perfect 
her  free-school  system. 

The  law  relative  to  the  organization  of  school  districts  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  prevent  the  forming  of  any  more  small  districts,  and  to  lead  to  the  re- 
districting  of  many  old  counties.  No  rural  district  should  contain  less  than 
four  and  one-half  sections  of  land,  since  the  attempt  to  support  even  a  fair 
school  in  a  small  district  has  always  proved  burdensome,  and  too  often  result- 
ed in  infinite  dissatisfaction.  This  dissatisfaction  usually  leads  to  an  un- 
reasonable condemnation,  not  of  the  Inspectors  who  organized  their  district, 
but  of  the  employment  of  competent  teachers,  the  Superintendency,  and  the 
school  system  in  general.  Indeed,  the  expense  is  the  only  cause  of  serious  op- 
position to  a  thorough  and  systematic  school  work  in  this  State. 

An  effective  Compulsory  School  Law  is  justly  demanded.  Thousands  of 
children  in  this  State  are  carelessly  or  intentionally  prevented  from  a  sufficient 
attendance  upon  the  schools  to  derive  any  particular  advantage.  The  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  law  should  be  entrusted  to  the  County  Superintendent,  or  to 
some  other  official  not  a  resident  of  the  district  where  the  offense  is  committed. 

If  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  school  meeting  was  a  month  earlier,  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  us  in  this  county,  for  before  the  meeting  little 
thought  is  given,  and  very  often  nothing  is  done  toward  perfecting  arrange- 
ments for  a  school  the  ensuing  year.  Here,  the  supply  of  good  teachers  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  several  weeks  of  diligeit  inquiry  passed  this  fall 
before  some  of  the  schools  were  supplied  with  such  teachers  as  were  desired. 
This  state  of  things  must  grow  upon  us  as  the  school  interests  increase. 

While  the  County  Superintendency  is  an  improvement  upon  the  Township 
Superintendence,  yet  its  results  are  not  sufficiently  apparent  or  effective  to 
ever  become  universally  popular,  at  least  so  long  as  the  system  throws  so  much 
anxiety,  responsibility,  and  work  upon  one  man,  and  he  embarrassed  by  so 
much  prejudice,  avarice,  jealousy  and  ignorance  as  confront  him  on  every 
hand.  The  law  should  specify  more  fully  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  required  of  the  Superintendent,  and  cheap  assistants  provided,  for  a 
perfect  working  of  the  system. 

In  concluding  this  my  last  annual  report,  I  desire  to  thank  the  teachers  for 
their  kind  forbearance  and  courtesy ;  the  school  officers  and  patrons  for  their 
many  words  of  counsel  and  good  cheer,  and  indeed  all  the  friends  6f  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  county  for  their  hospitality  and  many  acts  of  encour- 
agement. 
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SAGINAW  COUNTY— JoHK  S.  Goodman,  Sup't. 

I  haye  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  to  you  my  eighth  report  as  County 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  and  for  Saginaw  county.  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  at  no  time  during  the  past  eight  years 
have  our  schools  been  conducted  with  such  general  satisfaction  as  during  the 
school  year  just  closed.  At  no  time  have  I  been  more  diligent  in  making  in- 
quiries, and  at  no  time  have  complaints  been  so  few,  and  expressions  of  satis- 
faction so  general  as  through  the  year  just  closed.  I  do  not  of  course  mean 
that  in  every  district  everybody  has  been  perfectly  contented,  or  that  neither 
Superintendent  nor  teachers  have  made  any  mistakes,  or  that  both  teachers  and 
Superintendent  might  not  have  done  better  work,  but  we  do  claim  that  pro- 
gress is  being  made,  and  that  too,  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  work  of 
the  past  few  years  is  beginning  to  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Again  and  again 
has  it  been  said  to  me:  *'Our  schools  have  never  run  so  well  as  during  the 
past  season.**  Throughout  the  year  I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  oflSce, — duties  which,  as  I  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  remark, 
seem  to  be  increasing  with  each  successive  year.  The  statistics  of  the  work 
are  to  be  found  in  the  general  exhibit  which  accompanies  this  paper  and  makes 
part  of  this  report. 

As  a  proof  that  an  advance  is  being  made,  I  would  state  that  a  comparison 
of  the  average  standing  of  the  teachers  in  1867  with  that  of  those  in  1874, 
gives  the  following  tables  :* 

1867. 

Average  standing  of  the  first  twenty-five  teachers  examined : 


Per  Cent. 


Orthography 63 

Heading 63 

Grammar ^-* 73 


Per  Cent. 


Geography 76 

Written  Arithmetic 67 

Mental  Arithmetic 60 


1874. 
Average  standing  of  the  last  twenty-five  teachers  examined : 

Per  Cent. 

Orthography 80 

Heading 80 

Grammar 71 


Per  Cent. 

Geography 80 

Written  Arithmetic 70 

Mental  Arithmetic 66 


Taking  the  general  average  of  the  same  number  of  teachers,  and  we  find 
as  follows : 

1867,  general  average - 67  per  cent. 

1874,  general  average - 74       " 

So  far  as  the  character  of  the  examinations  and  the  closeness  of  the  grading 
are  concerned,  I  am  sure  that  in  both  particulars  there  has  been,  on  the  part 
of  the  Superintendent,  no  relaxation,  but  its  opposite,  and  that  the  increased 
average  of  1874  is  due  to  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  teachers. 

As  another  feature  which  is  indicative  of  good,  I  would  mention  the  large 
number  of  teachers  who  are  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  so-called  word 
method  of  teaching.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  first  list  of  ques- 
tions for  examination  was  the  following :  *'  What  do  you  understand  by  the 
word  method? ^^    I  think  I  speak  within  due  bounds  when  I  say  that  at  that 
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time  not  twenty-five  per  cent  of  those  applying  for  certificates  knew  or  under- 
stood anything  about  it.  To  day  there  are  not  twenty-five  per  cent  who  do 
not  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  process,  while  its  use  in  our  schools  has 
largely  increased,  smi,  in  most  instances,  with  satisfactory  resists. 

1  hope  and  trust  that  these  signs  of  progress  may  still  continue,  and  that 
many  more  may  be  added  thereto. 


SANILAC  COUNTY— Paden  Macklem,  Sup't. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  this,  my  second  annual  report  of  the  schools 
of  Sanilac  county. 

Although  there  has  been  no  great  or  sudden  change  in  the  schools  to  bring 
them  up  to  a  state  of  perfection,  yet  there  has  been  a  steady  onward  growt!" 
raising  them  up  to  a  higher  standard. 

The  people  generally  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
schools,  believing  the  highest  work  they  can  perform  is  to  secure  for  their 
children  those  educational  advantages,  and  instill  in  them  such  a  desire  for 
knowledge  that  will  cause  them  to  become  intelligent  American  citizens. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  demand  for  teachers  holding  first  and  sec- 
ond grade  certificates.  I  do  not  know  of  a  teacher,  holding  either  of  the 
higher  grades,  desiring  to  teach,  who  is  not  engaged.  Many  of  the  teachers 
holding  third  grade  certificates  have  taken  the  hint  and  are  attending  school 
this  winter  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  prepared  for  the  work. 

STATISTICAL. 

There  are  at  present  100  organized  school  districts  in  the  county,  seven  of 
which  are  graded.  The  population  is  16,288;  number  of  children  between 
5  and  20  years  of  age,  6,354;  number  between  8  and  14,  3,549;  number  who 
attended  school  during  the  year,  5,631 ;  number  of  months  school  taught  by 
qualified  teachers,  653  ;  number  of  school  buildings,  100 ;  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property,  $3,319,848;  valuation  of  school  property,  including 
grounds,  etc.,  $42,955  00. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  held  during  the  year  thirty-three  public  examinations,  and  granted 
120  certificates,  as  follows :  first  grade  5,  second  grade  42,  third  grade  73. 
For  a  third  grade  certificate,  candidates  were  examined  in  the  following 
branches:  reading, orthography, penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
and  United  States  History,  and  are  required  to  answer  60  per  cent  in  each 
branch,  and  a  general  average  of  70  per  cent.  For  a  second  grade,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  for  a  third  grade,  examinations  were  held  in  civil  govern- 
ment, and  algebra  or  physiology,  and  the  candidates  were  required  to  answer 
70  per  cent  in.  each  branch,  and  an  average  of  eighty  per  cent.  For  a  first 
grade  certificate,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  a  second,  examinations 
were  held  in  philosophy,  botany,  and  geometry,  and  the  candidates  were 
required  to  answer  80  per  cent  in  each  branch,  and  90  per  cent  on  a  general 
average.    The  examinations  usually  lasted  two  days,  both  oral  and  written. 
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SCHOOL  VISITATIOITfi. 

DuriDg  the  year  I  have  made  175  visits  to  the  schools,  visiting  most  of  the 
schools  in  the  county.  In  some  of  the  districts  the  schools  were  not  in  ses- 
sion when  I  passed  through  the  township,  consequently  I  was  unable  to  visit 
those  schools  during  that  term.  I  believe  there  are  several  objects  to  be  attain- 
ed in  school  visitations:  first,  to  find  out  the  teacher's  method  of  imparting 
instruction  better  than  can  be  done  at  the  examination ;  secondly,  to  see  how 
thoroughly  the  pupils  understand  the  subjects  taught,  in  order  that  you  may 
know  whether  the  school  is  fixed  up  for  the  occasion  or  not;  thirdly,  to  assist 
the  teacher  by  giving  him  such  advice  and  counsel  as  he  may  need,  and  encour- 
age him  in  his  high  calling,  all  of  which  the  Superintendent  ought  to  be 
able  to  do.  He  should  also  give  him  the  different  methods  adopted  by  other 
teachers.  In  visiting  schools  I  have  taken  notes  of  the  condition  of  the 
echool-rooms,  furniture,  out-houses,  order  of  recitations,  punctuality,  attend- 
ance, deportment,  condition  of  the  school-rooms  as  regards  cleanliness,  the 
manner  of  conducting  recitations,  etc.  In  this  way  I  was  enabled  to  form  a 
pretty  correct  opinion  concerning  the  school,  whether  it  would  be  a  success  or 
not.  In  many  instances  I  endeavored  to  have  some  of  the  school  officers  or 
patrons  of  the  school  visit  it  with  me,  and  thus  create  a  greater  interest  in  the 
school  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There  are  many  very  good  school-houses  in  the  county,  comfortably  seated, 
with  suitable  grounds,  which  are  being  improved  and  made  more  attractive ; 
still  there  are  far  too  many  districts  having  no  fit  buildings,  no  play-grounds, 
except  the  streets.  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  districts  neglect  to  build 
comfortable  buildings,  and  often  bitterly  oppose  such  necessary  improvements 
when  it  would  improve  and  enhance  the  value  of  their  real  estate  at  least 
ten  per  cent.  Perhaps  it  would  not  cost  a  single  district  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  cents  per  acre  to  purchase  suitable  grounds,  build  and  furnish  a 
school-house  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  while  it  would  make  the 
land  in  the  district  worth  fifty  cents  more  per  acre.  If  the  people  could 
only  see  and  know  how  many  children  have  been  discouraged  from  making 
the  effort  they  should,  thenumbigr  in  which  the  seeds  of  disease  have  been  sown, 
the  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money  to  restore  to  health,  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  both  mind  and  body,  caused  by  compelling  these  children  to  sit  day 
after  day  in  cold,  poorly  ventilated,  inconvenient,  and  unfit  school  buildings, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  misery  entailed  upon  future  generations,  they  would 
erect  buildings  at  once,  suitable,  commodious,  well  ventilated  and  furnished,  in 
which  the  little  mind  might  grow  and  expand,  and  in  after  life  be  filled  with 
happy  thoughts  of  early  school-days. 

THE  TEACHEHS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  County  Association  has  held  five  meetings  during  the  year,  some  of 
which  have  been  well  attended,  and  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  been  profitable. 
The  manner  in  which  these  meetings  have  been  conducted  is  as  follows :  The 
President  would  appoint  members  at  the  last  meeting,  each  to  prepare  an 
article  on  some  educational  topic,  or  give  his  method  of  teaching  some  of  the 
branches  to  be  presented  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  and  free  discussion  was 
allowed  upon  each  subject  treated. 
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Daring  the  month  of  Angnst  a  Teachers'  Normal  Class  was  organized  which 
lasted  four  weeks,  in  which  I  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  E.  B.  Dixon,  and  Pro- 
fessors Wilson  and  Kibom.    The  following  programme  was  observed : 

Devotional  exercises,  from  8  to  8 :  20  A.  M.,  by  Eevs.  Taylor  or  Ward ; 

Grammar,  from  8 :  20  to  9  ▲.  H.,  by  Miss  E.  B.  Dixon ; 

Arithmetic,  from  9  to  9 :  30  ▲.  H.,  by  Miss  P.  Macklem ; 

History,  from  9 :  30  to  10  A.  M .,  by  Prof.  Wilson ; 

Botany  and  algebra,  from  10  to  10 :  30  ▲.  is^  by  Miss  R  B.  Dixon  and  P. 
Macklem; 

Penmanship,  from  10:30  to  11  A.  M.,  by  Prof.  Kiborn; 

Geography  and  geometry,  from  11  to  11 :  30  ▲.  H.,  by  Miss  E.  B.  Dixon  and 
P.  Macklem ; 

Eeading,  from  11 :  30  A.  if.  to  12  M.,  by  Prof.  Wilson ; 

Physiology,  from  12  m.  to  12 :  30  p.  m.,  by  Prof.  Kiborn  ; 

Civil  Government,  from  2  to  2:40  p.  m.,  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

There  were  enrolled  37  names,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  34. 
Lessons  were  assigned  to  the  different  classes,  and  the  members  expected  to 
prepare  themselves  for  recitations  upon  those  subjects  they  were  studying. 
Owing  to  the  short  time  allowed  for  each  recitation,  only  principles  and  meth- 
ods could  be  taught.  The  citiuens,  teachers,  and  members  all  endeavored  to 
make  the  occasion  one  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  The  examination  for 
teachers,'  which  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  class,  showed  a  higher  average 
standing  of  the  candidates  than  they  bad  been  able  to  obtain  before,  and  all 
expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  information  gained, 
and  we  hope  to  see  some  excellent  results  in  all  the  schools  taught  by  these 
teachers.  A  committee  was  appointed^  consisting  of  those  connected  with  the 
Iformal  Class,  to  prepare  some  system  of  marking  the  standing  of  pupils  that 
would  secure  uniformity  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  following  is 
the  report  of  the  committee : 

What  we  wish  the  system  to  accomplish :  First,  To  secure  uniformity  of 
action  and  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers ;  Second,  To  bring  the  pupils  in  all 
our  schools  into  friendly  competition;  Third,  To  bring  the  oflSce  of  the 
Superintendency  in  our  schools  as  a  governing  power  and  secure  from  that 
offiee  the  greatest  benefits;  Fourth,  To  secure  the  interest  of  all  parents  and 
school  oflScers.  How  shall  a  record  be  kept  ?  After  a  very  full  discussion  of 
the  question,  the  committee  decided  in  favor  of  class-books,  and  recommended 
those  of  E.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  as  most  convenient.  What  shall  be 
our  scale  of  marking  ?  A  perfect  lesson  shall  be  marked  100  or  10,  and  our 
average  shall  be  in  regular  percentage.  How  often  shall  reports  be  made  to 
the  Superintendent  ?  At  the  end  of  school  term.  What  items  shall  be  em- 
braced in  our  reports  ?  Attendance,  scholarship,  punctuality,  and  deportment. 
How  high  an  average  shall  entitle  the  pupil  to  a  place  on  the  roll  of  honor  ? 
Ninety  per  cent. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

E.  B.  DIXON, 
JANETTE  SMITH, 
JESSIE  FORESTER, 
JENNIE  CARD, 
DANIEL  SAYLBS, 
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The  report  was  accepted  and  the  plan  of  marking  and  reporting  will  be 
adopted  by  all  the  teachers  in  the  county.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  a 
similar  system  might  be  adopted  by  the  County  Superintendents,  assisted  by 
the  State  Superintendent,  which  would  bring  the  counties  into  friendly  com- 
petition, and  secure  greater  interest  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  people  of  this  county 
for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  me  during  the  time  I  have  held  the 
office,  and  the  increasing  pride  and  interest  they  seem  to  manifest  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  success  of  the  schools,  and  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  inform  themselves  upon  the  wants  and  needs  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  visiting  the  schools,  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault,  but  to 
counsel  with  the  teacher  encouraging  both  him  and  the  pupils  by  tneir  pres- 
ence. 


SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY— Stillmait  J.  Hakdino,  Sup't. 

As  t  did  not  commence  the  labors  of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent 
until  the  first  of  February,  1874,  my  report  must  of  necessity  include  only 
the  time  from  that  date  to  the  close  of  the  school  year,  whica  was  seven 
months. 

During  that  time,  I  visited  twenty-seven  of  the  winter  schools;  most  of 
them  I  found  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  both  teachers  and  scholars  seemed  to 
be  earnestly  engaged  in  their  work.  Several,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  compar- 
ative failures.  One  closed  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  a  second  was  re- 
duced to  three  scholars  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  having  only  one  week  to 
finish  the  term  the  teacher  was  allowed  to  remain  for  that  time.  A  third,  I  . 
found  very  much  reduced  in  numbers;  a  lack  in  order,  and,  I  may  say,  in 
everything  that  is  requisite  to  make  a  good  school. 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  were  young  boys  without  experience,  and  failed 
from  a  lack  of  ability  to  properly  govern  and  control  their  schools. 

The  teachers  employed  and  salaries  paid  by  the  several  school  districts  for 
the  winter  term  were:  four  male  teachers  who  received,  exclusive  of  board,  an 
average  salary  of  $36i  per  month ;  the  highest  price  paid  being  142^  and  the 
lowest  130  per  month ;  ten  male  teachers  received  an  average  salary  of  132  95 
per  month  including  board ;  the  highest  price  paid  being  140,  and  the  lowest 
120  per  month.  Thirteen  female  teachers  received  an  average  salary  of  126  42 
per  month  including  board ;  highest  price  paid  $35  and  lowest  $14  per  month. 

Of  the  summer  schools,  I  visited  113,  exclusive  of  the  five  graded  schools  ; 
the  teachers  employed  and  salaries  paid  were  as  follows :  Four  male  teachers 
received  an  average  salary  of  $23  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,  and  three 
received  respectively  $30,  $30^  and  $22  per  month  including  board.  Sixteen 
female  teachers  received  an  average  salary  of  $20  11-16  per  month,  exclusive 
of  board;  the  highest  being  $27  and  the  lowest  $14  per  month.  Ninety  re- 
<5eived  an  average  of  $12  1-10  per  month,  including  board;  the  highest  salary 
paid  was  $29  and  the  lowest  $10  per  month. 

In  all  the  above  I  have  but  one  actual  failure  to  report  J  regret  the  attend- 
ance in  many  of  the  schools  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  was  very 
small,  and,  in  some  cases,  only  from  five  to  ten  scholars,  consequently  very 
little  interest  was  manifested,  either  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  pupil.    In 
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the  above  named  cases,  the  children  were  allowed  to  stay  out  of  school,  in 
most  instances,  to  pick  berries,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  education  of  the  children.  The  lack  of  attendance  dur- 
ing the  months  alluded  to  has  induced  me  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the  three- 
term  system  in  all  cases  when  practicable.  Some  of  the  districts  have  adopted 
this  plan  with  satisfactory  results. 

We  have  five  graded  schools  in  the  county;  of  these,  I  can  (almost  without 
exception)  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  The  good  work  they  are 
doing  in  fitting  and  preparing  teachers  for  their  work  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
one,  I  trust,  which  the  people  of  the  county  duly  appreciate. 

In  three  of  these  schools,  viz.:  Owosso,  Corunna,  and  Byron,  a  Normal 
Class  has  b«en  maintained  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  spring  and  fall  terms;  and  I  may  add  in  this  connection,  that  the  sev- 
eral Professors  in  these  schools  are  deservedly  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for 
the  earnest  and  untiring  zeal  they  have  manifested  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  our  county.  Most  of  the  labor  has  been  performed  outside 
the  regular  school  hours,  thus  voluntarily  giving  their  spare  time  to  this  work. 

I  commenced  my  regular  spring  examinations  April  17,  and  held  one  in 
each  township  and  three  at  my  office ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  eighteen  spe- 
cial examinations.  Among  the  applicants  for  certificates  I  find  decidedly  too 
many  poorly  qualified  for  the  work  they  propose  to  engage  in,  but  I  have  to 
fall  back  upon  the  old  excuse,  "  not  enough  qualified  teachers  to  supply  the 
schools,^'  and  until  some  mighty  revolution  brings  about  a  change,  I  fear  we 
never  shall  have.  To  bring  about  this  change  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one 
man  to  accomplish,  for  if  the  Superintendent  should  withhold  certificates  from 
all  who  were  not  thoroughly  qualified,  it  would  cause  a  scarcity  of  teachers, 
and  a  corresponding  advance  in  wages,  all  of  which  the  Superintendent  would 
be  accountable  for,  and  even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  charged  that 
the  exorbitant  (?)  prices  paid  to  teachers  (look  back  on  this  report  and  see 
what  they  are  paid)  is  due  to  the  County  Superintendency.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, the  office  is  not  remarkably  popular  in  this  county.  But  there  is  one 
statement  I  must  not  omit,  for,  in  justice  to  the  people,  I  must  say,  that  while 
visiting  through  the  county,  I  have  been  received  with  civility  and  respedt, 
and  have  always  been  kindly  and  cheerfully  entertained ;  the  friendly  relations 
I  have  enjoyed  with  the  patrons  of  the  schools  have  made  my  labors  pleasant, 
and  if  I  have  done  anything  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  done  something  towards  the  further- 
ance of  a  cause  which  I  consider  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  compulsory  school  law  has  never  been  enforced  in  this  county  to  my 
knowledge.  I  believe  the  law  to  be  a  good  one,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
one  who  is  disposed  to  enforce  it. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  it  imposes  a  fine  upon  the  parent  in  case  of  violation, 
but  I  think  in  order  to  make  it  effective,  the  penalty  must  be  made  to  reach 
the  child. 

Whenever  I  have  occasion  to  talk  with  parents  in  regard  to  this  subject,  the 
reply  usually  is,  "  I  want  my  boy  in  school,  have  whipped  him,  and  tried  every 
means  at  my  command  to  keep  him  there,  but  he  will  run  away,  and  I  cannot 
leave  my  work  to  watch  him,  and  now  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  The  question  may 
be  simple  enough,  but  how  is  it  to  be  answered  ?  The  boy  has  done  nothing 
for  which  he  can  be  sent  to  the  Eeform  School,  and  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  law  which  meets  the  case. 
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I  can  say,  in  regard  to  the  teachers,  I  have  always  found  them  friendly,  wil- 
ling to  be  advised,  and  if  any  criticisms  were  made,  they  always  appeared  to 
receive  them  in  the  same  kind  spirit  as  that  in  which  I  always  aim  to  make 
them.  If  I  have  bad  cause  to  complain  of  their  imperfect  qualifiaations,  they 
have,  in  most  instances,  been  free  to  confess  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  and  I 
know  many  of  them  ai*e  doing  all  in  their  power  to  qualify  themselves  for 
first-class  teachers;  consequently  we  may  hope  for  a  better  state  of  things  in 
the  future. 


ST.  OLAIR  COUNTY— Miles  H.  Carletok,  Sup't. 

I  herewith  submit  my  second  report  of  the  schools  in  St.  Clair  county, 
with  a  statement  of  work  performed  by  me  since  my  last  report. 

I  can  say,  as  I  said  in  my  former  report,  that  the  people  in  the  county  have 
treated  me,  during  my  visits,  with  great  kindness,  and  have  encouraged  the 
students  by  attending  the  schools  with  me,  and,  in  many  instances,  by  address- 
ing the  pupils  on  educational  topics. 

SCHOOL  DISTKICTS. 

The  number  of  school  districts  is  148.  One  new  district  has  been  organized 
in  the  township  of  Berlin,  and  one  discontinued.  The  union  school  depart- 
ments and  district  schools  of  the  county  number  182;  number  of  teachers 
employed,  182.  There  are  152  school  buildings  in  the  county, — 8  brick,  125 
frame,  and  19  log. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  fall  examinations  there  were  242  applicants  for  certificates.  Of  these 
12  were  for  the  first  grade,  42  were  for  the  second,  and  188  for  the  third.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-three  certificates  were  granted, — 7  of  the  first  grade,  30  of 
the  second,  and  156  of  the  thirds  Five  teachers  failed  in  the  first  grade,  12  in 
the  second,  32  in  the  third.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  certificates  are  now 
in  force  in  the  county, — 15  of  the  first  grade,  75  of  the  second,  142  of  the 
third. 

STATISTICAL. 

The  total  expenditure  for  building  and  repairs,  as  gathered  from  the  In- 
spectors' reports  for  1874,  is  $40,430  00,  and  the  school  property  of  the  county 
is  valued  at  $218,351  00.  The  total  number  of  months  taught  during  the 
year,  1,060.  The  aggregate  number  of  months  taught  by  all  the  qualified 
teachers,  1,217. 

The  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  during  the  year  is  reported  at  $13,686  00 ; 
to  female  teachers,  $29,435  00,  making  a  total  of  $43,121  00. 

There  are  15,703  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  five  and  20 
years,  and  9,717  have  been  in  the  schools  during  some  portion  of  the  year. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  is  62,  nearly.  There 
are  6,086  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years. 

Average  number  of  months  scholars  have  atttended  school,  3.84 ;  number 
of  volumes  added  to  libraries  during  the  year,  230;  number  of  volumes  in 
district  libraries,  1,827;  amount  paid  for  books  during  the  year,  $326  00; 
number  of  pupils  who  can  be  seated,  11,728 ;  number  of  visits  by  County 
Superintendent,  326;  number  of  visits  by  Directors,  478;  number  of  male 
teachers  employed,  60 ;  female  teachers,  239, — making  a  total  of  289. 
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TEACHEBS'  TEBM  BEPOBTS. 

I  still  use  the  term  reporting  system ;  it  works  like  a  charm.  The  reports 
are  boand  and  kept  on  file^  to  be  handed  over  to  my  saocessor  in  office. 

HOKOB  CABDS. 

Three  grades  of  honor  cards  are  issued.  The  first  and  highest  grade  is 
given  to  the  pupils  who  are  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term,  and  per- 
fect in  lessons  and  deportment.  These  are  gold.  The  second  grade  cards  are 
given  to  those  students  who  are  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term, 
and  perfect  in  deportment.  These  are  purple.  The  third  grade  cards  are 
given  to  those  students  who  attend  eighty  per  cent  of  the  time.  These  are 
blue. 

BLANK  "B." 

I  have  forwarded  to  each  Director  in  the  county  a  blank,  to  be  filled  out 
and  returned  to  me  as  soon  as  it  is  known  when  the  school  commences.  Said 
blank  assists  me  very  much  in  my  work. 

COUNTY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  County  Teachers*  Association  met  on  the  14th  of  October  last  at  the 
village  of  Memphis,  and  remained  in  session  three  days.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  one  year:  Miles  H.  Carleton,  President ;  Darwin  Drake, 
Vice  President;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Carleton,  Treasurer;  Joseph  Avery,  Secretary. 
The  exercises  were  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The  Association  is  now 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  with  a  membership  of  225. 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNT Y-^OHN  W.  Beabdsleb,  Sup't. 

The  following  general  report  is  submitted,  in  addition  to  the  statistical  items 
called  for  by  you. 

STATISTICS. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  method  of  gathering 
school  statistics,  let  him  be  appointed  County  Superintendent  for  one  year. 
Since  the  middle  of  August  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  reports  required  by 
law,  and  although  it  is  now  the  first  of  November,  the  returns  are  not  com- 
plete. In  this  county  are  something  over  400  officers,  whose  prompt  action  is 
needed  to  secure  full  returns.  With  human  nature  constituted  as  at  present 
it  would  be  rash  to  expect  thorough  work  from  so  many.  I  believe  heartily  in 
your  suggestion  as  to  the  township  district  plan,  with  a  single  set  of  officers 
to  oversee  the  work. 

Wq  have  123  school  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  school-house,  though  I 
have  marked  25  of  them  unfit  for  use.  Five  new  ones  have  been  built  this 
year,  and  several  are  nt)w  building,  among  which  we  mention  Centerville, 
which  is  soon  to  have  a  fine  building.  Quite  a  number  have  introduced  new 
seats  and  repaired  their  buildings  till  they  answer  their  purpose  very  well.  A 
single  log  house  reminds  us  of  the  pioneer  days.  When  all  open  they  require 
166  teachers.  During  the  year,  273  different  teachers  have  been  employed, 
graded  as  follows:  Normal  School  Diplomas,  2;  State  certificates,  4;  first 
grade,  9;  second  grade,  54;  third  grade,  204. 
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We  report  8,767  children  between  5  and  20  years  of  age.  Of  these,  6,395 
were  enrolled  in  the  winter  schools,  and  in  my  yisits  I  found  4,917  present;  a 
little  over  one-half  the  number  in  the  county.  During  the  summer,  both  the 
enrollment  and  the  attendance  were  very  much  less.  It  would  seem  that  our 
famous  "compulsory  law"  is  in  fact  a  very  mild  natured  creature  to  stand 
such  figures  without  complaint. 

VISITING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year  I  have  made  290  visits  to  the  schools.  Every  school  in  the 
County  has  been  visited,  and  its  working  examined  once,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  whose  summer  terms  were  closed  before  I  finished  the  trip,  all 
had  two  visits.  In  a  few  cases  the  sickness  or  absence  of  teachers  prevented  a 
second  visit.  As  we  employ  166  teachers,  and  I  have  150  days,  after  deducting 
those  needed  for  examinations,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  a  full  half 
day  to  each  teacher.  Besides,  the  terms  begin  and  end  so  irregularly,  and  are 
often  so  short  as  to  make  the  work  of  visiting  much  more  diflBcult.  I  have 
arranged  it  so  that  the  schools  omitted  on  one  trip  shall  be  sure  of  an  early 
visit  on  the  next. 

But  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  giving  a  uniform  half  day  to  each  teacher. 
When  a  man  has  to  oversee  a  hundred  workmen  he  does  not  assign  an  equal 
amount  of  bis  time  to  each  one,  and  stand  by  him  till  that  time  is  gone.  He 
will  make  short  stops  with  those  who  are  competent,  in  all  respects,  for  the 
work  given  them,  and  give  more  time  to  those  who  are  deficient,  or  need  his 
assistance.  So  have  I  done.  Where  a  teacher  of  experience  and  recognized 
ability  is  successful,  I  do  not  remain  so  long;  where  I  see  a  need  of  it  I  remain 
long  and  come  again,  in  one  case  making  six  visits  to  one  school,  some  of 
which  consumed  nearly  the  whole  day.  Again,  a  school  containing  from  5  to 
8  scholars, — and  we  have  several  such  in  the  county, — does  not  require  as 
much  time  to  see  whether  it  is  mooring  on  properly,  as  a  school  numbering 
from  50  to  80.  My  principle  has  been  to  give  the  time  where  I  thought  it 
was  most  needed,  rather  than  adopt  the  cast-iron  rule  of  giving  a  half  day  to 
each  teacher. 

TEACHERS. 

Licenses  have  been  given  as  follows:  First  grade  7,  second  grade  38,  third 
grade  337.  Many  of  these  third  grade  were  given  pupils  in  our  graded  schools, 
who  entered  the  classes,  but  did  not  intend  to  teach.  Besides  the  usual  spring 
and  fall  examination  of  teachers,  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  the  office  hasi 
been  open  every  Saturday  for  the  examination  of  such  as  might  present  them- 
selves. This  has  been  the  rule  in  this  county  ever  since  the  present  law  was 
adopted ;  but  I  am  very  decidedly  opposed  to  iL  It  tends  to  withdraw  candi- 
dates from  the  regular  examinations,  makes  the  Superintendent  a  great  in- 
crease of  labor,  and  the  county  an  additional  expense.  It  might  be  reduced  to 
one  day  in  each  month  with  benefit  to  all  concerned..  Three  failures  among 
the  teachers  have  arisen  from  deficient  government. 

There  is  a  constant  increase  of  interest  in  teaching,  and  each  year  better 
work  is  being  done,  especially  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  manifest  in- 
terest taken  by  teachers  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  schools  is  a  healthy 
sign,  while  the  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  schools  are  doing  far  more 
for  their  children  than  to  make  them  proficient  in  their  text-books. 

But  I  am  satisfied  the  requirements  for  a  third  grade  certificate  ought  to  be 
advanced.    If  we  may  not  go  beyond  the  actual  demands  of  the  law,  ought 
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not  the  law  to  include  such  necessary  studies  as  history,  physiology,  and  civil 
government?  Surely  any  one  thinking  of  the  demands  of  this  generation, 
could  not  deny  the  children  such  assistance  as  these  studies  bring.  I  believe 
our  teachers  would  welcome  such  an  advance,  and  cheerfully  prepare  them- 
selves for  it. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  nine  graded  schools,  employing  52  teachers,  the  smallest  requiring, 
during  the  winter,  three  teachers,  and  the  largest  10.  About  two-fifths  of  all 
the  children  in  the  county  belong  to  these  schools.  When  the  new  building 
at  Centerville  is  completed  they  will  all  have  good  houses,  and  several  of  them 
fair  libraries,  the  beginning  of  a  museum,  and  valuable  apparatus  for  teaching 
the  higher  branches.  With  a  single  exception  they  have  been  very  prosperous 
during  the  year.  The  teachers  are  of  recognized  ability,  and  are  devoting  to 
their  work  their  best  energies.  The  course  of  study  is  comprehensive,  the 
drill  thorough,  and  the  standard  constantly  advancing.  As  a  sign  of  their 
efficiency  we  note  the  ever  increasing  number  of  foreign  scholars  attending 
them.  This  directly  benefits  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  for  in  most  cases 
these  foreign  scholars  are  our  future  teachers.  Many  thus  teach  in  summer 
and  attend  school  in  winter.  Thus  the  superior  methods  of  the  graded  schools 
are  carried  all  over  the  county,  and  the  schools  are  much  better  in  consequence. 
In  the  success  of  our  graded  schools,  all  our  schools  may  rejoice,  for  if  the 
former  furnish  a  teacher  of  superior  attainments,  and  familiar  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  the  latter  will  reap  the  advantages  of  his  greater  success. 
It  has  been  a  constant  pleasure  to  me  to  witness  the  efibrts  made  to  increase 
their  usefulness  in  this  direction,  and  I  have  gladly  given  my  assistance  in 
every  possible  way. 

LIBRABIES. 

Judging  from  inquiries  made  in  all  part's  of  the  county,  there  is  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  gathering  of  a  library  for  school  use.  Probably  not  one-third 
of  the  districts  devote  this  fund  strictly  to  its  intended  uses.  In  most  cases  it 
goes  with  the  other  public  money  to  support  the  school.  In  many  cases  there 
are  a  few  old  books  stored  away  Bnd  almost  forgotten,  while  in  a  few  places  a 
good  beginning  has  been  made.  Nearly  half  the  districts  are  destitute  of  a 
dictionary.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  a  piece  of  one,  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  hardly  the  thing  to  satisfy  inquisitive  boys  and  girls.  Inasmuch  as. the 
children  will  read  something,  and  the  supply  of  pernicious  literature  is  unlim- 
ited and  easily  obtained,  it  would  seem  well  to  counteract  the  evil  by  furnish- 
ing books  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  such  as  they  will  desire  to  read. 
This  could  easily  be  done  by  a  proper  use  of  the  library  fund,  and  each  dis- 
trict might  soon  become  possessed  of  a  good  library. 

TEACHERS^  INSTITUTE — ASSOCIATION— LECTURES. 

A  State  Institute  was  held  during  the  first  week  in  April,  in  Mendon. 
Owing  to  the  illness  of  our  State  Superintendent,  we  did  not  have  as  much  of 
his  assistance  as  we  desired,  but  even  from  his  sick  bed  he  made  his  influence 
felt  for  good  upon  the  meeting.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  large  and 
the  interest  sustained  throughout. 

November  23, 1873, 1  called  a  meeting  of  teachers  at  Colon.  The  day  was 
exceedingly  rough,  but  a  number  assembled.  The  idea  was  to  create  a  demand 
for  a  regularly  organized  Teachers*  Association.    In  the  latter  part  of  June 
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another  meeting  was  called  at  Elinger's  Lake.  A  large  number  responded, 
and  after  a  very  pleasant,  social  day  an  Association  was  formed.  Our  first 
gathering  for  work  was  in  White  Pigeon,  on  the  last  Friday  in  August.  The 
day  was  spent  in  discussing  school  questions,  essays,  singing,  and  electing 
ofdcers.  There  was  a  fine  attendance  of  teachers,  and  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  day  had  been  as  pleasant  socially,  as  it  had  been  profitable  intellectually. 
A  large  audience  attended  the  lecture  in  the  evening. 

Our  next  meeting  is  to  be  at  Constantine  on  the  first  Thursday  and  Friday 
in  November. 

The  Associations  seem  to  supply  a  want  felt  among  our  teachers.  At  them 
they  become  acquainted  with  each  other ;  they  gather  inspiration  by  hearing 
what  others  are  doing;  and,  as  the  different  methods  are  brought  out,  they 
get  new  ideas  which  help  them  in  their  work.  If  the  districts  would  give  the 
teachers  the  time,  and  require  them  to  attend  them,  it  would  be  a  grand  thing 
for  the  schools. 

During  the  year  I  have  delivered  lectures   on  questions  connected  with 
schools  in  Colon,  Mendon,  Constantine,  and  White  Pigeon.    The  results  sat- 
isfy me  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course,  for  it  serves  to  quicken  the  interest 
and  widen  the  knowledge  of  school  work  and  wants,  and  if  it  could  be  extend 
ed  to  all  the  county  I  am  sure  the  results  would  be  very  beneficial. 

coiq^CLUSioi^. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  year  there  is  evident  progress.  The  schools 
are  better  organized,  the  facilities  for  teaching  constantly  increase,  the  number 
of  scholars  is  greater,  and  the  attendance  more  regular.  The  teachers  are 
coming  to  their  work  with  more  thorough  preparation,  they  are  learning  to 
look  beyond  the  mere  drill  of  the  recitation  room,  to  see  that  education  means 
the  preparation  of  the  child  for  the  actual  work  of  life,  and  must  cover  the 
moral  and  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  man.  And  this  is  needed.  Our 
children  must  soon  meet  the  grave  responsibilities  of  life  ;  they  must  soon  face 
its  temptations ;  they  must  do  the  world's  work  and  guide  the  world's  desti- 
nies. They  need  sound  bodies  and  good,  moral  principles,  as  well  as  keen 
mental  resources.  And  our  teachers  are  trying  to  secure  this.  Our  county 
has  a  class  of  teachers  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud.  They  are  the  equals  of 
any  in  the  State  or  the  nation.  And  as  they  do  their  work  they  should  be 
sustained  by  all  the  people,  for  their  success  is  the  stability  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  progress  of  truth  and  knowledge.  To  me  it  has  been  a  constant 
pleasure  to  be  among  them  and  share,  even  in  a  small  degree,  the  honor  of  so 
grand  a  work. 


TUSCOLA  COUNTY— John  Q.  A.  Burringtok,  Sup't. 

In  submitting  this,  my  second  annual  report,  I  have  much  that  I  desire  to 
say,  but  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  a  few  topics.  After  a  general  statement  in 
relation  to  the  schools  under  my  charge,  I  shall  offer  a  few  suggestions  which 
have  been  forced  on  my  mind  by  experience  in  the  work  of  my  oflBce. 

Daring  the  past  year,  although  no  very  especial  manifestation  has  been 
made  in  favor  of  popular  education,  still,  tangible  indications  are  not  wanting 
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to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  popular  feeling  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
vitally  important  enterprise.  At  least  an  ordinary  degree  of  interest  has 
marked  the  community  generally,  in  endeayoring  to  sustain  the  usual  means 
for  disseminating  instruction,  and  the  fact  that  the  tide  is  still  onward, — that 
interest  has  not  materially  declined,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  materially  increased, 
should,  we  think,  be  held  as  a  matter  of  encouragement  A  growing  inclina- 
tion appears  manifest  throughout  the  county  to  obtain  competent  teachers  in 
most  of  the  schools.  Our  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  not  only  becoming  more 
intelligent,  but  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  their  qiethods  of 
management  and  instruction.  They  teach  with  greater  judgment  and  skill 
than  they  formerly  did.  The  fact  that  teachers  must  be  examined,  and  that 
certain  things  are  expected  of  them,  has  led  many  of  them  to  seek  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  their  employment. 

STATE  INSTITUTES. 

The  State  Institutes  held  in  this  county  the  past  two  years  hare  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  gratifying  results.  They  have  produced  a  most  marked 
and  decided  effect  on  the  general  character  of  the  schools.  The  ideas  there 
presented  and  enforced  seemed  to  propagate  themselves,  as  if  by  magic,  among 
the  great  body  of  teachers  all  over  the*  county.  The  Institute  held  at  Oaro  the 
past  fall,  in  charge  of  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof.  Bellows,  was 
eminently  successful  in  giving  our  teachers  more  comprehensive,  liberal,  and 
correct  views  of  the  processes  and  aims  of  education ;  in  impressing  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  teacher's  responsibility;  in  presenting  new  motives  to  fidelity;  in 
awakening  a  wanner  and  livelier  interest  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  in 
inspiring  fresh  courage  and  confidence  for  those  alike  responsible  and  arduous 
duties  which  tho  employment  of  teaching  involves. 

AS  IS  THE  TEAGHEB  SO  IS  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  teachers  is  beneficial  in  many  respects.  It 
awakens  an  interest  among  the  teachers.  Those  who  are  best  qualified  feel 
stimulated,  while  those  who  are  poorly  qualified  see  their  defects  by  the  more 
ready  and  accurate  answers  of  others.  As  the  success  of  the  schools  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  teachers,  it  should  be 
the  'aim  of  the  Superintendent  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  annually, 
until  the  drones  of  the  profession  are  driven  out,  and  our  schools  taught  by 
intelligent,  earnest,  warm-hearted,  and  live  teachers.  The  remark  ^'  that  we 
must  seek  mainly  to  improve  our  schools  through  the  medium  of  improved 
teachers,*'  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  nor  too  strongly. impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  our  schools  the  best  of  their 
kind.  It  contains  a  great  practical  truth.  The  teacher  is,  and  must  be,  the 
mainspring  of  the  school.  Other  things,  such  as  a  good  school-house,  uniform 
text-books,  punctual  and  constant  attendance,  active  parental  interest  and 
co-operation,  and  the  supervision  of  faithful  and  efficient  school  boards  and 
superintendents,  are  each  and  all  highly  important,  hnt  a  good  teacher  is  indis- 
pensable. Hence,  one  of  the  most  direct  ways  of  improving  our  schools  is  to 
improve  those  who  are  to  have  the  charge  of  them. 

BUILDINGS  JlSD  GROUNDS. 

A  few  new  and  commodious  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  year, 
and  others  have  been  remodeled  and  made  more  convenient  and  comfortable. 
It  is  hoped  that  our  citizens  will  continue  the  work  until  all  the  old,  unsightly. 
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and  worthless  houses  are  replaced  by  new  ones  of  the  right  kind.  Not  enough 
care  however^  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  selecting  sites  for  these  new  houses^ 
and  the  quantity  of  land  for  play-grounds  and  out-houses  has^  in  most  instan- 
ces«  been  very  insufficient  A  half-acre  of  good,  dry  ground  is  as  small  a  lot 
for  the  proper  location  of  a  school-house  as  should  ever  be  accepted.  An  acre 
would  be  far  better.  But  few  of  our  grounds  are  properly  fenced  and  supplied 
with  out  buildings.  Still,  from  year  to  year,  we  can  note  evidences  of  im- 
provement, and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  conviction  on  the  part  of  our  peo- 
ple that  better  houses  and  grounds  are  needed.  Public  sentiment'  is  fast 
becoming  right  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  not  probably  wise  to  push  matters 
too  fast. 

,  THE  OUTLOOK. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  there  is  reason  for  the  friends  of  education  to 
take  courage.  Opposition  is  gradually  dying  away  as  our  schools  improve. 
In  a  world  of  contention  and  discord,  where  no  two  can  exactly  agree  upon 
any  subject,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  entire  unanimity  will  prevail  in  regard 
to  our  system  of  public  instruction.  There  are  very  few,  however,  who  are 
opposed  to  education ;  but  those  opposed  to  our  system  of  supervision  are 
more  numerous.  Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  their  number  is  gradually 
becoming  less.  The  generality  of  mankind  oppose  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  fail  to  support  what  they  do  not  fully  appreciate.  Our  system  is 
becoming,  every  year,  better  understood  and  appreciated.  Our  teachers  almost 
universally  favor  it     The  outlook  for  the  future  is,  we  think,  promising. 

With  these  evidences  of  prosperity  are  connected  many  and  serious  obsta- 
cles to  improvement, — many  things  to  discourage  and  dispirit,  such  as  a  lack 
of  competent  teachers,  indifference,  illiberality,  and  opposition  in  various 
ways  to  safe  and  salutary  reforms.  Public  sentiment  needs  to  be  enlightened, 
erroneous  notions  as  t%  the  nature  and  objects  of  education  to  be  corrected, 
and  foolish  and  unfounded  prejudices  to  be  removed.  But  these  hindrances 
are  not,  probably,  peculiar  to  any  one  section  of  the  State. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION". 

Some  further  legislation  seems  to  me  to  be  requisite  to  carry  forwai:d  the 
present  system  of  common  school  education.  The  efficiency  of  the  County 
Superintendency  should  be  increased.  The  last  Legislature  of  Iowa  enacted  a 
law  requiring  a  Normal  Institute  to  be  held  annually  in  each  county,  in  which 
special  instruction  shall  be  given  for  at  least  four  weeks  to  the  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Superintendent  These  Institutes  are  maintained 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers,  who  are  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
for  their  certificates,  which  sum  constitutes  their  share  of  the  expense  of  the 
Institute,  and  partly  by  the  State.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  provision^ 
and  one  which  Michigan  might  well  adopt  Our  Institutes,  as  at  present  con* 
ducted,  can  only  enable  our  teachers  to  use  the  knowledge  they  already  pos- 
sess to  better  advantage.  The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  must  be 
acquired  in  other  fields;  it  cannot  be  gained  in  the  short  space  of  four  or  five 
days.  A  more  protracted  Institute  of  four  or  five  weeks  would  give  time  to 
review,  to  some  extent,  the  studies  of  the  common  school  course,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
require  no  argument  to  prove  the  utility  and  necessity  of  such  a  system.  Our 
present  plan  of  making  the  County  Superintendency  so  largely  dependent 
upon  a  Board  of  Supervisors  is  dangerous  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
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While  one  Board  may  be  actuated  by  a  liberal  and  philanthropic  spirit,  and  do 
all  that  could  reasonably  be  required  of  them  to  give  strength  and  eflSciency 
to  the  system,  the  next  may  be  composed  of  entirely  different  men,  who  would 
leave  the  schools  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  so  cripple  the 
system  by  granting  only  the  minimum  time  and  pay  which  the  law  allows  to 
the  Superintendent  that  the  best  talent  for  this  responsible  oflSce  cannot  be 
secured.  The  Legislature  should  fix  the  salary  and  time  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, making  it  depend  upon  the  extent  of  his  official  duties,  as  determined  by 
the  number  of  schools  under  his  supervision. 

The  township  system,  as  opposed  to  the  present  district  system,  which  has 
been  so  ably  advocated  by  the  State  Superintendent,  seems  to  me  to  present 
many  advantages,  and  to  be  practicable.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  in 
view  of  its  obvious  advantages,  that  it  was  not  long  ago  adopted.  Fewer  and 
larger  schools  are  what  we  need.  A  better  school  can  be  maintained  with 
forty  or  fifty  pupils  than  with  ten  or  twenty.  A  teacher  can  awaken  an  enthu- 
siasm in  a  large  school  that  could  not  be  attained  in  a  small  one.  I  believe 
that,  under  the  township  system,  better  and  more  intelligent  men  for  our 
school  boards  may  be  found,  and  a  better  classification  of  our  schools  be  had, 
at  even  a  less  expense  than  under  the  present  system.  In  townships  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  inhabitants,  enough  primary  schools  could  be  maintained 
to  accommodate  the  younger  children,  with  a  central  school  of  higher  grade 
for  the  more  advanced  pupils,  free  to  all  in  the  township.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
direction  could  so  important  and  effective  a  movement  be  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  desirable  condition  which  would  constitute  the  crowning 
glory  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  State, — its  "  schools  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest,  and  good  enough  for  the  wealthiest" 

OFFICIAL  WORK. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  191  official  visits  to  the  schools  of  the 
county,  examined  305  applicants  for  certificates,  and  granted  246.  Of  these, 
11  were  of  the  first  grade,  45  of  the  second,  and  190  of  the  third.  Number  of 
applicants  rejected,  159. 

The  time  allowed  me  for  the  duties  of  my  office  I  do  not  consider  sufficient. 
But  the  Board  of  Supervisors  seemed  to  think  otherwise,  and  fixed  the  time 
and  pay  for  the  coming  year  the  same  as  last  year,  viz. :  175  days  at  $4  00  per 
day.  I  cannot  close  this  report,  in  justice  to  my  feelings,  without  saying  that 
I  feel  under  great  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  Tuscola  county  for  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  with  which  they  have  so  uniformly  treated  me  since  I 
have  held  the  office  I  shall  soon  vacate.  And  especially  would  I  thank  the 
teachers  for  their  many  expressions  of  good  will.  I  have  many  friends  among 
them  to  whom  I  am  strongly  attached;  and  I  shall  bear  with  me,  wherever 
my  lot  may  be  cast,  the  most  grateful  recollections. 


VAN  BUREN  COUNTY— Henry  S.  Williams,  Sup't. 

I  hereby  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  Van 
Buren  county. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  giving  me  a  better  knowledge  of  the  schools 
of  the  county,  and  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  teachers,  their 
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methods  and  efficiency,  enables  me  to  make  a  more  complete  report  of  their 
condition  than  ever  before.  The  schools  in  most  districts  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  the  teachers  of  this  county,  in  general  culture  and  intelligence, 
so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
other  counties  in  the  State,  and  the  teachers  of  Michigan* compare  favorably 
with  those  from  other  States.  To  say  that  the  schools  have  reached  their 
acme  of  excellence,  or  the  teachers  attained  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency 
would  not  be  the  truth,  for  we  have  some  poor  schools  as  well  as  many  that 
are  good,  and  some  who  are  unsuccessful  among  those  who  teach,  and  yet,  he 
who, will  carefully  contrast  the  practical  operation  of  our  schools  with  what 
they  formerly  were,  can  but  discover  a  commendable  improvement  in  their 
condition,  and  that  a  higher  culture  is  being  obtained  by  the  pupils  who  attend 
them. 

SIGNS   OF  PROGRESS. 

Improvement  is  noticeable  in  our  schools,  from  what  they  were  in  the  past, 
in  several  respects.  The  teachers  possess  higher  literary  attainments,  and  are 
better  posted  in  improved  methods  of  school  management;  the  attendance  of 
the  pupils  was  greater  last  year  than  it  has  been  any  previous  year,  and  has 
been  gradually  increasing  for  the  past  six  years;  82  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  school  age  were  enrolled  as  pupils  during  the  year,  against  72  per  cent  in 
» 1808. 

There  is  a  greater  uniformity  of  text  books  used  in  the  schools,  causing  a 
more  systematic  classification  and  uniform  manner  of  teaching;  nor  has 
there  been  a  single  instance  in  the  county  during  the  year  of  that  "  semi- 
savage^'  practice,  which  prevailed  quite  extensively  in  many  of  our  rural  dis- 
tricts not  many  years  since,  of  "  throwing  the  teacher  out  of  doors ''  by  the 
"  big  boys,"  unless  he  conformed  pretty  nearly  to  their  idea  of  what  was  proper 
in  the  school-room.  Whatever  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  our  common 
schools  in  the  future,  like  those  of  the  past,  must  come,  principally,  from  two 
sources,  and  two  only,  either  through  a  greater  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  manage  and  teach  the  schools,  or  by  the  impulse  and  value  which 
the  people  themselves  give  to  education  in  the  respective  districts  in  which 
they  reside.  The  one  is  commutual  with  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
good  schools  without  good  teachers,  and  it  is  no  less  essential  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful school,  that  parents  appreciate  their  schools  and  strive  to  do  their  cor- 
responding part  to  build  up  a  healthy  and  vigorous  interest  in  education  in 
each  district.  Much  will  often  depend  upen  the  selection  of  a  district  board, 
and  the  position  which  they  maintain  toward  the  school, — whether  it  is  a  suc- 
cess or  a  failure.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  there  is  a  more  lively  interest 
taken  by  parents  and  officers  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  schools,  some 
districts  having  voted  to  hire  no  teacher  who  was  not  capable  of  obtaining 
at  least  a  second  grade  certificate. 

SCHOOL  ATTEKDANCE. 

The  schools  during  the  winter  were  well  attended,  and,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, were  well  taught;  during  the  summer  the  average  attendance  was  not 
nearly  so  good,  the  non-attendance  arising,  in  most  cases,  frtm  prolonging 
the  term  into  the  warm  summer  months.  Absence  and  tardiness  are  two 
sources  from  which  emanate  maiiy  of  the  evils  in  our  schools;  to  pupils  who 
habitually  attend  school  but  two  or  three  days  out  of  a  week  a  school  has  but 
little  value ;  each  class  to  which  they  belong  is  interrupted,  rendering  system 
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and  classification  unavailable ;  to  remedy  these  evils  the  compulsory  school 
law  has  been  a  failure;  much  has  been  accomplished,  however,  in  some  parts  of 
the  county  to  remove  these  evils  by  adopting  the  three-term  system,  thus 
dividing  the  school  terms  in  such  manner  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  can 
regularly  attend.  It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts during  the  past  summer  that  to  continue  school  through  the  months  of 
July  and  August  is  time  wasted.  The  busy  season  of  farm-work,  followed,  in 
many  sections,  by  fruit  gathering,  causes  so  much  irregularity  and  absence 
among  the  pupils  that  the  school  is  shorn  of  all  interest  to  those  who  do  re- 
main, and  dies,  resisting  every  effort  of  the  teacher  to  keep  it  alive.  About  35 
per  cent  of  the  schools  have  adopted  the  three-term  system,  and  it  is  steadily 
growing  in  public  favor  throughout  the  county. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During  the  year  I  have  held  25  regular  examinations  in  the  various  town- 
ships of  the  county,  also  office  examinations  on  Saturdays  during  the  spring 
and  autumn.  I  have  granted  certificates  to  340  teachers,  as  foUows :  First 
grade,  18 ;  second  grade,  45 ;  third  grade,  377.  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
each  successive  examination  more  thorough  and  searching  than  the  preceding 
ones  have  been ;  thus,  by  a  gradual  ascending  scale  to  advance  the  standard 
of  scholarship  among  the  teachers. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

There  are  153  districts  in  the  county,  151  school  houses,  one  house  having 
been  burned  during  the  summer  and  one  district  never  having  built  a  house. 

The  houses  awe  constructed  as  follows:  two  of  logs,  nine  of  brick,  and  140  are 
frame.  Estimated  valuation  of  houses  and  grounds,  $220,163.  Two  new  houses 
have  been  completed  within  the  year,  one  of  brick  in  the  village  of  Hartford, 
containing  three  departments,  and  one  of  wood  in  District  No.  3,  Lawrence,  being 
the  finest  country  school  building  in  the  county.  Number  of  children  between 
five  and  twenty,  9,805 ;  number  attending  school,  8,073 ;  number  of  visits  by 
Directors,  512  against  459  last  year.  Number  male  teachers  employed  in' the 
schools  during  the  year,  78 ;  number  of  female  teachers,  240 ;  number  months 
taught  by  males,  369 ;  number  months  taught  by  females,  949.  Amount  paid 
males  for  teaching,  $20,070 ;  amount  paid  females,  $26,072. 

In  each  district  of  the  county  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  geo- 
graphy have  been  taught  during  the  year,  in  146  grammar,  61  United  States 
History,  50  algebra,  20  book  keeping,  7  geometry,  12  philosophy,  5  chemistry, 
9  physiology,  7  drawing,  9  science  of  government,  2  Greek,  5  Latin,  2  French, 
4  German. 

There  are  twelve  graded  schools  in  the  county  employing  two  or  more  teach- 
ers, and  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  is  180. 

The  County  Superin tendency  in  this  county  has  its  friends  and  its  enemies. 
Many  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  law  creatiig  the  office  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  one  making  the  schools  free  to  all.  None,  however,  can  deny  but  that  in 
this  as  in  all  other  departments  of  industry  there  must  be  some  system  of  sup- 
ervision, and  whatever  may  be  its  future,  as  that  officer  has  been  paid  in  this 
county  in  the  past,  it  is  the  cheapest  if  not  the  best  method  of  superintending 
the  schools  that  can  be  devised. 

The  Supervisors  have  allowed  me  three  dollars  per  day  without  limiting  the 
time. 
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WASHTENAW  COUNTY— George  S.  Wheeler,  Sup't. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  in  presenting  this,  my  sixth  annual 
report  of  the  public  schools  of  Washtenaw  county,  that  improvement  has 
characterized  the  school  work  of  the  county  during  the  past  year.  While  the 
])rogress  in  our  educational  work  may  not  have  been  so  rapid  as  many  of  our 
most  earnest  and  ardent  educators  might  desire,  satisfactory  evidence  exists, 
showing  that  for  the  most  part  our  schools  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  By 
this,  do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  perfection  has  been  attained  in  any 
department,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  always  some  circumstances 
which  prevent  even  our  best  institutions  from  coming  up  to  a  full  measure  of 
their  usefulness.  A  good,  substantial,  healthy  growth  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, though  it  be  slow,  is  far  preferable  to  that  which  is  begotten  in  excite- 
ment, nourished  by  unhealthy  stimulants,  and  forced  beyond  its  natural 
growth.  As  all  our  schools  are  not  alike  in  their  location  and  surroundings, 
there  must  necessarily  be  differences  corresponding  to  the  diversities  of  the 
neighborhood  and  its  inhabitants.  We  not  unfrequently  find  that  a  school 
very  unfavorably  located  presents  all  the  essential  elements  of  success,  and 
shines  forth  among  the  best  and  brightest  in  the  county,  while  another,  sur- 
rounded by  far  greater  advantages,  will  perhaps  wither,  droop,  languish,  and 
almost  die.  These  differences,  too,  are  not  always  found  dependent  upon  the 
teacher.  The  interest  taken  by  the  school  officers  and  parents  has  a  very 
decided  influence  in  securing  and  sustaining  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  a 
school.  The  old  adage :  ^'  As  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,'^  might  many  times 
be  justly  changed :  as  the  director  and  parents,  so  are  the  teachers  and  schools. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  in  the  county  166  school  districts,  requiring  a  corps  of  239  teachers 
to  supply  them  under  their  present  organization ;  160  are  required  in  the  rural 
districts ;  79  in  the  graded  schools.  The  graded  schools  in  the  county  have 
employed  13  male,  and  66  female  teachers.  The  male  teachers  have  received  an 
average  salary  of  $106  90  per  month ;  females  $37  87.  The  winter  term  in  the 
rural  districts  was  taught  by  85  male,  and  71  female  teachers ;  4  districts  not 
having  schools.  The  average  wages  per  month  paid  male  teachers  with  board 
was  $38  24;  without  board  $40  48;  average  wages  per  month  paid  female 
teachers  with  board  $23  42 ;  without  board  $27  84.  The  seemingly  slight 
increasejn  wages  paid  teachers  who  board  themselves,  over  those  who  did  not, 
can  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  a  great  number  who  boarded  themselves 
lived  in  the  district,  boarded  at  home,  and  have  made  the  price  of  board  merely 
nominal.  During  the  winter  term  in  the  rural  districts  95  teachers  have 
"  boarded  around,*'  65  in  one  place.  During  the  summer  term  111  teachers 
"boarded  around,'*  33  did  not  During  the  winter  term  42  teachers  sang  in  the 
opening  exercises  of  their  school;  72  read  the  Bible;  33  opened  their  schools 
with  prayer ;  69  used  corporal  punishment  in  governing  their  schools ;  50  had 
at  some  time  attended  the  State  Normal  School ;  48  subscribed  for  and  read 
an  educational  journal ;  102  had  at  some  time  attended  a  teachers'  institute. 

As  a  class,  our  teachers  have  made  commendable  improvement  in  general 
culture  and  scholarship.    Were  it  wise,  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
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name,  in  this  report,  quite  a  number  of  teachers  who  are  specially  prominent 
in  decorating  their  school-rooms;  in  beautifying  their  school-grounds;  making 
their  school-houses  home-like  and  attractive,  thereby  infusing  a  love  for  the 
the  schools  in  the  hearts  of  their  pupils,  making  the  attendance  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Where  such  teachers  work,  visiting  schools  is  a  pleasure,  school 
taxes  are  not  considered  heavy,  our  school  system  is  popular.  Indeed,  no  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  good  such  workers  do.  Would  that  we  had 
more  of  them.  While  so  long  as  so  large  a  percentage  of  our  teachers  is  annu- 
ally made  up  from  the  young  and  inexperienced,  no  human  foresight,  care«  and 
discrimination  can  in  all  cases  prevent  some  who  are  incompetent  from  getting 
into  our  schools,  permanently  injuring  their  pupils,  and  casting,  though  mani- 
festly unjust,  a  stigma  upon  the  profession.  The  saddest  sight  that  meets  the 
eye  of  an  experienced  school  officer  is  to  see  forty  or  fifty  children  in  the  hands 
of  a  bungler,  one  who  knows  little  of  the  nature  of  the  mental  food  he  daily 
presents  his  pupils,  and  less  of  the  human  mind  before  him. 

Another  reason  that  some  of  our  teachers  do  so  poor  work  is  the  lack  of 
professional  pride.  They  are  content  to  teach  in  backward  schools  from  year  to 
year,  make  no  effort  for  mental  improvement,  until  at  last  they  can  no  longer 
^s^t  certificates.  In  this  list  we  find  those  who  procure  schools  by  making  per- 
^  sonal  sacrifices,  which  are  detrimental  to  the  cause,  such  as  offering  to  ''board 
around,''  be  seamstress  for  the  community,  teach  every  other  Saturday,  teach 
for  less  wages,  besides  many  other  petty  contrivances  that  may  pander  to  the 
whims  of  an  ignorant  director,  or  indifferent  patrons;  thus  taJ^ing  advantage 
of  the  professional  teacher  who  seeks  a  situation  by  more  honorable  means. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  that,  as  a  rule,  wherever  the  highest  salaries  were 
paid,  there  I  found  the  best  teachers,  and  the  greatest  general  improvement. 
It  is  evident  that  a  person  possessing  talent,  tact,  and  professional  zeal,  who 
strives  to  educate  not  only  the  school  but  the  masses,  as  it  were,  is  better 
appreciated  at  a  large  expense  than  one  at  a  much  smaller  outlay  who  lacks 
the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher,  and  allows  himself  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  progress  by  arraying  himself  on  the  side  of  ignorance. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  examined  377  applicants  for  certificates.  Granted,  first  grade,  7; 
second  grade,  76;  third  grade,  250;  rejected,  44.  To  the  end  that  a  higher 
standard  of  qualifications  might  be  secured,  greater  care  has  been  exercised  in 
granting  certificates  than  heretofore ;  certificates  have  been  withheld  from  a 
number  of  old  teachers,  who  have  contented  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
having  received  a  license  once,  it  was  only  necessary  to  go  through  the  form 
of  an  examination  and  receive  a  certificate,  without  giving  substantial  evi- 
dence of  improvement.  Since  in  my  round  of  examinations  there  are  always 
several  towns  in  which  I  have  no  class,  I  would  suggest  that  the  present  law 
be  so  amended  that  the  examiner  be  empowered  to  hold  his  examinations  at 
such  places  only  as  he  believes  will  subserve  the  best  interest  of 'the  public. 

VISITATIONS. 

I  have  visited  during  the  year  227  schools,  giving  to  each  about  two  and 
one-half  hours  time.  In  visiting  I  have  tried  to  inform  myself  on  the  follow- 
ing principal  points,  viz :  The  classification,  the  order,  the  discipline,  and  at- 
tendance. Is  the  teacher  a  good  instructor  ?  Does  the  school  show  advance- 
ment ?  Have  the  pupils  been  pushed  forward  too  rapidly  from  one  book  to  an 
other?    How  is  the  school  disposed? — including  in  this  their  disposition  t« 
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stady^  respect  for  the  teacher  and  his  regulations,  an  interest  in  the  welfare, 
standing,  and  success  of  their  school.  In  pursuing  the  course  above  indicated 
I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  ever  growing  oonviction  that  my  efforts  have 
not  been  in  vain.  These  visits  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure ;  usually  they 
have  seemed  to  be  anticipated  with  interest  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Barely 
have  I  had  the  least  occasion  to  suspect  my  presence  was  viewed  as  an  intru- 
sion, or  that  my  questionings,  hints,  or  counsel  were  not  cordially  welcomed ; 
suggestions  in  regard  to  all  the  details  of  school  management  have  more  often 
been  solicited  by  the  teachers,  and  when  given  have  been  kindly  received  and 
brought  to  a  practical  test  An  earnest,  inquisitive  desire  to  gain  a  true  ideal 
of  what  a  good  school  should  be,  and  the  means  and  methods  necessary  to 
make  their  own  such,  have  seemed  to  possess  them  so  fully  as  to  disarm  criti- 
cism even,  when  delicately  and  kindly  offered.  Under  the  stimulus  of  these 
varied  influences  teachers  generally  began  to  exhibit  better  results.  They  be- 
came more  methodical,  their  discipline  improved,  their  instruction  was  more 
thorough,  new  life  and  vivacity  were  infused  into  many  of  the  schools,  in  some 
respects  the  change  has  been  highly  gratifying. 

My  school  reports  show  that  357  visits  have  been  made  by  School  Directors 
to  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts ;  28  schools  have  not  been  visited  by 
school  officers.  Visits  by  intelligent  directors  are  always  desirable,  and  are 
productive  of  much  good ;  there  are  a  few  directors,  however,  in  the  county 
who  visit  their  schools  too  often ;  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say 
that  I  refer  to  the  few  miserable,  ignorant  directors,  who  occasionally  worm 
themselves  first  into  office,  and  then  "  vested  with  rights,^  find  their  way  into 
the  school-room,  to  discourage  every  progressive  movement  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupils ;  they  are  opposed  to  ornamenting  school-rooms,  lest  chil- 
dren grow  too  fond  of  them ;  who  are  opposed  to  having  school-houses  clean 
and  tidy,  lest  children  acquire  habits  of  cleanliness;  directors  who  oppose 
the  study  of  grammar  and  geography,  lest  the  coming  generation  grow  too 
wise ;  directors,  in  short,  who  know  little  themselves,  and  have  no  desire  that 
their  children  or  those  of  their  neighbors  shall  know  more.  All  such  visiting 
by  officers  or  parents  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  schools  they  frequent.  Visits 
of  school  officers  and  parents,  when  made  with  a  view  of  encouraging  teachers 
and  scholars,  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the 
teachers  and  children  of  the  county  I  do  most  earnestly  entreat  parents  to 
visit  their  schools  more  frequently,  that  they  may  know  what  is  being  done  in 
the  school-room,  and  by  their  presence  and  words  of  encouragement  give  ap- 
proval to  what  is  well  done, 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  the  county  but  seven  districts  that  sustain  grade  schools,  and 
these  are  confined  wholly  to  cities  and  villages.  The  advantages  of  grade 
schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  system  approximates 
perfection,  and  it  is  patent  to  every  observer  that  progress  in  them  is  much 
^eater  than  in  mixed  schools.  The  system  of  graded  schools  are  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  cities  and  villages,  but  is  equally  adapted  to  densely  popu- 
lated rural  districts.  Wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils, — say  60  or  75, 
— can  be  collected  together,  a  graded  school  should  be  established.  Even  should 
the  distance  for  some  to  travel  be  a  little  more,  the  advantages  of  more  rapid 
progress  will  more  than  doubly  compensate  for  this  inconvenience.  Experi- 
ence has  established  this  to  be  a  fact,  beyond  doubt  or  question  in  the  minds  of 
all  practical  educators.    School  boards  should  give  this  subject  careful  consid- 
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eration  before  locating  or  building  new  school-houses,  and  endeavor,  so  far  as^ 
practicable,  to  provide  for  this  class  of  schools, 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  SMALL  DISTRICTS. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  county  can  undoubtedly  be  diminished 
with  great  advantage  to  many  small  schools;  reduction  in  numbers  would 
lessen  their  expenditures,  give  longer  school  terms,  and  improved  schools. 
The  quality  of  a  school,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  is  dependent  on  the  number  of 
its  pupils.  A  small  school  can  not  be  a  good  one,  even  with  a  large  appropri- 
ation of  money  to  sustain  it.  There  must  of  necessity  be  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  emulation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  has 
been  painfully  manifest  to  me  for  the  last  six  years,  in  visiting  schools  of  less 
than  a  dozen  pupils.  To  maintain  these  schools  is  a  needless  waste  of  money. 
It  eosts  twice  as  much  to  furnish  school  privileges  to  a  pupil  in  a  school  of 
eight  or  ten  as  it  does  to  one  in  a  school  of  thirty  or  forty.  In  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  districts,  the  distance  from  the  school-house  would  necessarily  be 
increased  to  a  part  of  the  pupils ;  but  this  would  be  of  small  account  in  com- 
parison with  the  better  privileges  thereby  secured. 

TEXT    BOOKS. 

One  of  the  greatest  hinderances  in  the  way  of  proper  classification,  and  suc- 
cessful working  of  a  large  number  of  our  schools,  is  the  great  diversity  of  text- 
books used  in  them.  Only  90  schools  in  the  county  have  secured  anything 
like  a  uniformity.  The  law  making  it  incumbent  upon  the  school  boards  of  the 
several  districts  to  adopt  and  maintain  a  uniform  series  in  the  different  branches 
taught,  is  a  rule  openly  disregarded.  The  experience  of  the  past  gives  me  ne 
encouragement  that  even  a  district  uniformity  will  ever  be  secured  under  the 
present  law.  If  the  securing  of  the  primary  school  money  was  made  condi- 
tional upon  each  district  complying  with  the  law,  this  great  evil  would  un- 
doubtedly be  remedied  at  once.  For  the  benefit  of  publishers,  book  agents 
and  others,  I  give  the  following  list,  as  the  principal  text-books  now  used  in 
the  county :  Sander's  readers  are  used  in  lift  schools ;  Parker  and  Watson's 
in  28 ;  McGuffey*  in  8 ;  Bobinson's  arithmetic  is  used  in  66  schools ;  Thompson's 
in  46 ;  Davies*  in  56 ;  Stoddard's  in  40 ;  Walton's  in  4 ;  Green's  grammar  in  17 ; 
Kerl's  in  68;  Clark's  in  15;  Sill's  in  20;  Harvey's  in  7;  Wells  and  Quacken- 
boss'  in  7 ;  Bullion's  in  2 ;  McNally's  geography  in  57 ;  Monteith's  in  64 ; 
Cornell's  in  46;  Colton  and  Pitch's  in  20;  Guyot's  in  9. 

SOCIETIES. 

Literary  societies  were  formed  by  teachers  in  many  parts  of  the  county  dur- 
ing the  winter  term.  These  societies  had  for  their  object  the  improvement  of 
its  members,  and  the  dissemination  of  general  information  in  the  community 
where  they  were  organized.  In  most  cases  the  fruits  of  these  organizations 
have  refined  and  elevated,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  its  members.  As  a 
means,  when  properly  conducted,  of  disseminating  useful  knowledge,  they 
can  not  be  too  highly  commended,  or  too  generously  patronized  by  school  offi- 
cers and  parents. 

THE  WASHTENAW  COUNTY  TEACHER'S  ASSOCIATION 

convened  at  Dexter  the  last  of  March,  1874,  and  was  in  session  five  days.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens  was  very  large,  itfot  less  than  150  teachers 
were  in  regular  attendance.    The  meeting  was  a  decided  success ;  all  the  lee- 
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tnres  were  interesting  and  iDstructive.  Among  the  lecturers  and  instructors 
who  deserve  honorable  mention  for  the  valuable  aid  they  rendered^  were  Dr. 
James  B.  Angell,  Professors  Edward  Olney  and  Martin  L,  D'Ooge,  of  the 
Michigan  University;  Professors  J.  Estabrook,  Daniel  Putnam,  L.  McLonth, 
and  Miss  Mary  Bice,  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Many  teachers  present 
took  an  active  part  in  the  exercises,  and  acquitted  themselves  with  credit. 
Some  teachers  were  absent  whose  lack  of  professional  training  should  cause 
them  to  seize  every  available  means  of  improvement. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  in  relation  to  our  schools,  I  would  recommend 
to  the  Birectors, — the  executors  of  the  schools, — more  attention  to  school 
property,  houses,  grounds,  out-buildings;  more  apparatus,  a  uniformity  of 
text-books,  the  three-term  system,  the  boarding  of  teachers,  the  continuation 
of  successful  teachers  in  the  same  school,  more  care  in  selecting  teachers,  more 
system  in  grading  salaries,  and  more  local  supervision ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  principal  causes  for  the  superiority  of  our  best  schools  during  the  year 
were  care  in  selecting  teachers,  and  the  local  supervising  interest  brought  to 
their  aid. 

In  my  ofScial  labors,  I  have  found  the  bitter  mixed  with  the  sweet.  Many 
perplexing  questions  have  been  brought  before  me  for  decision.  In  settling 
these,  [  have  endeavored  to  be  impartial,  and  keep  the  best  Interest  of  our 
schools  in  view.  Each  succeeding  year  has  increased  my  obligations  to  the 
State  Department  for  kind  aid  and  advice.  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to 
the  county  press,  professional  men,  school  ofScers,  and  patrons  for  their  free 
and  unanimous  aid  in  behalf  of  our  public  schools.  I  shall  cherish  through 
life  the  cordial  support  and  hospitality  received  from  the  noble  and  trusty 
corps  of  faithful  teachers  who  have  labored  so  zealously  and  devotedly  for  the 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  the  12,000  children  placed  under  their 
care.  May  I  not  ask  for  my  successor  in  office  the  same  generous  considera- 
tion which  has  been  shown  to  me  ?  '^  Placing  our  reliance  upon  Him  who  is 
wisdom,  may  we  tire  not,  but  labor  on  until  knowledge  shall  coyer  the  earth 
as  the  waters  cover  the  deep,  and  every  soul  be  disenthralled  from  ignorance 
and  superstition." 


WAYNE  COUNTY— George  C.  Gordon,  Sup't. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  general  report  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  schools  of  Wayne  county  for  the  year  ending  Sept  7th,  1874. 

During  the  year  I  have  held  fifty-six  examinations.  Thirty-one  of  which 
were  advertised  and  twenty-five  were  special.  I  have  written  about  one  thou- 
sand letters,  have  made  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  school  visits,  and  have 
traveled  more  than  2,400  miles  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-two  applicants  appeared  for  examination.  Of  this 
number  eight  received  first  grade  certificates,  twenty-six  received  second  grade, 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  received  third  grade  certificates.  Forty-one 
were  rejected. 

In  nearly  every  instance  the  examination  was  both  oral  and  written.  Ial 
doubtful  cases  I  have  generally  withheld  certificates  until  the  completion  of 
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the  series  of  examination^;  and  then  if  there  were  not  teachers  enough  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  supply  the  schools  (and  there  are  not  enough  in  this  county) 
I  have  selected  from  the  best  qualified  of  the  doubtful  ones. 

At  the  examinations  last  fall  candidates  averaged  lower  in  orthography  and 
reading  than  in  other  branches.  I  urged  upon  every  class  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  preparation  especially  in  those  branches  that  should  be  studied  by 
the  entire  school.  At  the  spring  examinations  I  was  gratified  to  notice  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect.  Our  teachers  have  advanced  fully  ten 
per  cent  during  the  year. 

In  making  examinations  attention  has  been  given  not  only  to  the  text-books^ 
but  also  to  school  organization,  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  school  dis- 
cipline^  rights  and  duties  of  teachers,  and  to  the  school  laws  of  Michigan. 

I  have  visited  all  of  the  schools  in  the  county  (except  one)  once,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  twice  during  the  year,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
visits.  I  have  also  made  some  special  visits  at  the  request  of  patrons  and  teach- 
ers. In  making  school  visits  I  have  noted  the  situation  and  outside  condi- 
tion of  the  school-house,  the  size  of  the  grounds,  whether  fenced  or  unfenced, 
whether  ornamented  with  shade  trees,  and  the  condition  of  the  out-houses. 

On  entering  the  school-room,  I  have  noted  the  condition  of  the  room^  as  to 
neatness,  the  means  of  heating  and  ventilating,  and  how  the  walls  were  deco- 
rated. Also  the  general  deportment  of  the  school,  the  order  of  the  recita- 
tions, and  the  manner  of  conducting  them.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  visit  I 
have  given  such  advice  and  made  such  suggestions  as  I  thought  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  the  school.  I  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  school  officers  and  parents 
to  visit  their  schools.  They  will  readily  admit  that  they  oaght  to  do  so ;  but 
will  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  at  present  they  have  not  time,  but  will 
do  so  at  a  future  time  (which  seldom  arrives). 

As  a  whole,  our  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  most  instances  I 
found  the  schools  orderly,  very  well  supplied  with  books,  and  considerable  en- 
thusiasm manifested  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

It  is  true  that  all  are  not  supplied  with  aids  to  instruction,  record  books,  etc., 
as  they  should  be.  Still  there  is  a  spirit  of  progress  manifesting  itself  that  will, 
I  trust,  ere  long  supply  all  deficiencies.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
most  of  our  school  officers  to  employ  only  the  best  teachers,  and  to  pay  to  such 
a  liberal  compensation  for  their  services. 

A  commendable  degree  of  pride  is  also  manifesting  itself  in  the  erection  of 
school  houses.  Seven  have  been  built  during  the  year,  each  of  which  is  a  credit 
and  ornament  to  its  particular  neighborhood.  Many  of  our  school-rooms  too, 
have  their  walls  adorned  with  pictures  of  various  kinds,  chromes,  wreaths,  etc., 
giving  the  room  a  cheerful,  home-like  appearance. 

Some  of  our  school  districts  are  entirely  too  small.  In  one  township  (Ply- 
mouth) there  are  five  districts  whose  average  attendance  is  not  more  than 
ten  scholars  each.  The  average  of  one  of  them  has  been  less  than  five  the 
past  year.  Four  of  the^^  districts  could  be  consolidated  into  two,  and  the 
school  houses  so  placed  ^  to  leave  each  dwelling  in  the  district  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  school-house. 

Our  union  schools  are  doing  good  work,  particularly  the  Northville,  Ply- 
mouth, Wayne,  Wyandotte,  and  Flat  Rock  schools.  Each  year  they  send  out 
a  large  number  of  active,  earnest  teachers. 

The  County  Teachers'  Association  had  a  two-days'  meeting  at  Wayne,  the 
last  of  December.    It  was  attended  by  about  fifty  teachers.    The  opening 
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address  was  by  Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook,  Principal  of  the  State  ^Normal  SchooL 
The  Association  was  also  addressed  by  Professors  McLouth  and  Patman>  of 
the  Normal  School^  and  Professors  Goodison  and  Matthews.  Essays  were  read 
by  Miss  Lncia  Pierce  and  Miss  Maggie  Ditmar. 

The  compulsory  school  law  has  not  perceptibly  increased  the  attendance  at 
onr  schools.    I  know  of  no  prosecutions  nnder  that  law  in  this  county. 

As  to  the  County  Superintendency,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  in  the  county  in  regard  to  it.  I  do  not  hear  the  matter  as 
much  discussed  now  as  I  did  before  entering  the  ofSce.  What  I  have  heard 
has  principally  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  it.  I  do  not  think  the  people  would 
be  satisfied  to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  I  have  heard  some  favor  having  a 
county  examiner,  and  local  ofScers  to  visit  the  schools^  etc 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  system  would  be  of  little  worth.  An  examiner 
should  not  only  know  that  the  teacher  has  sufScient  book  knowledge,  but 
should  also  know^  by  a  visit  to  his  school,  what  practical  use  he  can  make  of 
that  knowledge  in  the  school-room. 

I  think  it  has  been  the  experience  of  every  Superintendent,  that  some 
teachers  have  passed  a  first  rate  examination,  and  yet  have  made  an  utter  fail- 
ure in  the  school-room,  while  another  has  barely  passed  and  yet  has  made  a 
successful  teacher. 

The  one  who  makes  the  examination  should  follow  it  up  with  a  visit  to  the 
school.  The  people  want  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  somethfng  better  before 
they  make  a  change.  The  year  has  been  one  of  great  labor ;  much  of  it, 
however,  very  congenial  labor.  I  have  everywhere  been  met  with  expressions 
of  good  will. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  many 
whose  generous  hospitalities  I  have  enjoyed  when  traveling  through  the 
county.    For  further  information  I  refer  you  to  my  statistical  report. 


WEXFORD  COUNTY— C.  Dexter  Page,  Sup't. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  my  official  work  etc.,  for  the  last  school  year : 
I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  on  or  about  the  first  of  June,  1874 ; 
having  received  the  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  C.  L.  Frazier.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  I  visited  all  the 
schools  that  have  been  in  session  during  the  summer  save  three,  which  I  waa 
prevented  from  visiting  on  account  of  ill  health.  I  have  held  several  private^ 
but  no  public  examinations  of  teachers  this  year. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  all  of  them  new,  but,  considering  their  ineip^ 
iency,  are  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  could  be  expected.  The  county  is  so 
new  and  sparsely  settled  &at  the  great  majority  of  those  outside  of  the  villager 
are  very  small.  Considerable  interest  is  manifested  however  by  the  settlers  ia 
school  matters,  and  they  appear  willing  and  desirous  to  start  and  sapport 
schools  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In  some  cases  in  the  newer  townships^ 
schools  have  been  started  and  have  been  in  session  all  summer  with  an  attend-^ 
ance  of  only  four  scholars.  The  wages  paid  teachers  in  these  new  districts  are> 
very  small.  In  some  cases  they  do  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  week  without, 
board.    Of  course  such  wages  secure  only  a  class  of  inferior  teachers,  who  are 
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sadly  deficient  in  some  of  the  common  branches.  The  scholars  in  these  schools 
however,  are  in  nearly  all  cases,  studying  nothing  beyond  the  primary  branchefl, 
in  teaching  which  these  teachers  ofttimes  meet  with  considerable  success.  And 
although  their  qualifications  are  much  below  the  standard,  I  see  no  other  way 
than  to  license  them  to  teach ;  since  otherwise  many  of  the  districts  must  go 
without  schools,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  wages  well  qualified  teachers  would 
require.  I  have,  in  some  of  the  older  townships  of  the  county,  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  raise  the  standard  of  the  requisite  qualifications  of  teachers.  Some 
who  have  taught  some  time  in  the  county,  have,  in  consequence,  been  refused 
certificates.  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  in  the  county 
to  supply  their  places,  and  the  districts  in  these  townships  are  in  most  cases 
abundantly  able  to  hire  them.  I  trust,  by  preventing  any  but  qualified-teachers 
from  teaching  in  these  townships,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  schools  much 
better.  This  policy  is  not  altogether  favorable  to  nepotism  on  the  part  of 
district  officers,  and  is  not  at  first  very  popular;  but  I  cannot  think  that  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  can  long  remain  blind  to  their  best  interests. 

Much  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  owned  by  the  Grand  Bapids  and  Indiana 
Bailroad  Company.  The  refusal  of  that  company  to  pay  its  taxes  has  been  a 
great  detriment  to  the  school  interests  of  the  county.  Were  its  taxes  willingly 
and  promptly  paid,  nearly  every  organized  district  in  the  county  might  be  sup- 
plied with  comfortable  school  buildings  as  well  as  competent  teachers. 

There  are  very  few  really  good  teachers  in  the  county.  Many  of  the  country 
schools  are  taught  by  married  women,  old  teachers,  who  have  not  taught  before 
for  years,  and  who  are,  in  consequence,  most  wofuUy  behind  the  times  with 
respect  to  methods  of  teaching. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county  is  fast  improving,  and  we  hope  to 
be  up  with  the  foremost  in  a  few  years. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX  A. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 


THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  HALL. 


The  wings  of  the  building  now  styled  University  Hall  had  a  front  respec- 
tively of  90  and  110  feet,  by  40  feet  in  depth,  and  four  stories  in  hight, — 
standing  147  feet  apart.  The  new  central  portion  fills  this  space,  with  a  depth 
of  140  feet,  giving  a  front  of  347  feet.  From  the  basement  to  the  summit  of 
the  dome  is  140  feet.  Through  the  center,  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
first  story,  which  is  15  feet  high,  runs  a  hall  17  feet  wide,  with  a  transverse 
hall,  90  feet  from  the  front,  13  feet  wide,  by  which  the  wings  are  reached,  in 
addition  to  their  main  entrances. 

North  of  the  main  hall  is  the  new  chapel,  54  by  80  feet,  in  which  an  audi- 
ence of  550  can  be  comfortably  seated.  Four  doors  open  from  the  hall  to  the 
chapel.    Both  halls  have  stairways. 

The  rest  of  the  first  story  is  used  for  the  officers, — store-room,  lecture  rooms, 
ladies'  waiting-room,  four  recitation  rooms,  and  vault.  The  vault  is  12  by  20 
feet  in  size,  arched  with  22  inches  of  masonry  overhead.  Inside  of  this  is 
another  vault,  8  by  10  feet,  so  strong  that  it  is  believed  a  falling  of  the  whole 
building  would  not  crush  it. 

In  the  front  of  the  second  story  is  the  grand  auditorium,  80  by  128  feet,  with 
sittings  for  3,000  persons.  The  stage,  five  feet  higher  than  the  fioor,  is  19  by 
53  feet  The  fioor  of  the  room  rises  seven  feet  from  the  front  to  the  rear.  It 
is  but  70  feet  from  the  center  of  the  stage  to  the  farthest  seat  The  gallery 
extends  around  three  sides,  and  will  seat  1,400  persons.  It  is  46  feet  from  the 
fioor  in  front  of  the  stage  to  the  ceiling,  and  to  the  base  of  the  dome  20  more. 
Directly  over  the  auditorium,  and  under  the  dome  is  a  vacant  space,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  truncated  pyramid,  12  feet  in  height  On  the  east  side  of  this 
is  an  ornamented  window;  on  the  north  a  frescoed  imitation  of  a  bronze 
statue, — a  female  figure  with  a  book,  symbolizing  Literature;  on  the  west  side 
a  male  figure  with  a  telescope  personates  Science,  and  on  the  south  side  a  simi- 
lar figure,  with  brush  and  palette,  represents  Art 

The  rest  of  the  upper  stories  is  taken  up  by  recitation  rooms,  23  by  41  feet 
in  size,  and  12  to  15  feet  high.  The  dormitory  system  having  been  abolished 
several  years  ago,  the  old  wings  have  been  altered  by  removal  of  partitions, 
making  recitation  rooms  there  about  the  same  size. 


^2  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


REPORT   OF   THE  REGENTS. 


To  the  Honorable  Daniel  B,  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

m 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  hereby  make  to  you  an  exhibit 
of  the  aflEairs  of  the  XTniyersity  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  as  follows : 

The  condition  of  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  was  most 
gratifying  and  prosperous,  in  all  respects  except  the  increasing  narrowness  of 
its  finances  compared  with  its  increasing  needs. 

DISCIPLIKE. 

The  discipline  of  the  University  has  always  been  of  a  peculiar  character  com- 
pared with  other  Colleges  of  the  country.  It  has  appealed  in  all  cases  to  the 
manliness  of  the  students,  trusting  in  them,  without  any  system  of  domiciliary 
visits  or  espionage,  to  obey  like  men  the  rales  of  the  Regents  and  Faculty. 
There  had  grown  up  insensibly  an  impression  among  the  Literary  Students, 
that  a  government  so  liberal  could  not  be  strong  and  might  be  defied.  A 
most  unjustifiable  and  pernicious  habit  of  ^'hazing'^  had  obtained  a  foothold.  In 
an  attempt  to  suppress  this  custom  during  the  last  named  year  a  conflict  arose 
between  the  students  and  the  authorities  which  terminated  in  the  suspension 
for  a  time  of  a  large  number  of  students.  The  result  as  now  demonstrated 
has  been  most  happy,  and  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  and  Regents  has  been 
sustained.    Almost  perfect  harmony  now  exists  in  the  institation. 

IHSTBUCTIOlir    AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  instruction  during  the  past  year  has  been  faithful  and  thorough.  The 
Professors  absent  in  Europe  have  returned  to  their  posts  to  labor  with  new 
zeal  and  efSciency.  The  progress  and  attention  to  study  of  the  students  has 
been  highly  commendable.  The  standard  of  admission  as  well  as  of  study 
and  culture  inside  of  the  University  is  gradually  and  steadily  rising.  The 
[Regents  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  they  will  be  able  still  more 
to  elevate  the  grade  of  scholarship  necessary  for  admission  to  its  professional 
schools,  so  that  a  diploma  from  the  law  and  medical  faculties  of  this  Univers- 
ity will  indicate  general  as  well  as  simply  professional  culture. 

The  pressure  of  students  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacj 
was  so  great,  that  the  Regents,  having  no  other  recourse,  were  compelled  to 
anticipate,  to  some  extent,  their  enlarged  income  under  the  new  valuation,  in 
^rder  to  enlarge  the  Laboratory.  This  has  been  done  judiciously,  and  the 
number  of  tables  increased  from  130  to  230. 

POLYTEGHNIO  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Regents  look  forward  to  a  point  in  the  immediate  future  when,  by  the 
bounty  of  the  Legislature  or  munificence  of  individuals,  they  will  be  enabled 
to  organize  a  full  Polytechnic  Department,  grouping  into  one  system  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  technological  education  now  taught,  with  others  not  yet 
attempted  by  the  University. 

There  are  several  buddings  needed  by  the  University,  which  are  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  necessity.  Among  them  are  a  fire  proof  library,  a 
gymnasium,  a  new  building  for  the  museum,  and  one  for  the  Polytechnio 
Department.    The  entire  income  of  the  University  must  be  devoted  to  its 
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current  expenses.    To  the  State  alone  can  we  look  for  giving  to  its  own  Uni- 
Tersity  the  accommodations  in  brick  and  mortar  which  it  imperiously  needs. 

INCOME. 

The  income  of  the  University  is  not  now  sufficient  for  its  expenses,  though 
administered  with  carefulness  and  economy.  The  increased  income,  to  com- 
mence with  the  new  valuation  of  1875,  will,  we  trust,  relieve  us,  temporarily 
at  least,  and  enable  us  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  for  the  preceding  years. 
For  a  full  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  estimate  of  expenses 
for  the  ensuing  year,  reference  is  made  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  hereto  attached,  marked  "  A.*' 

NUKBEB  OF  PBOFESSOfiS  AND  STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  Professors  and  other  officers  of  the  University,  the  compen- 
sation of  each,  and  a  list  of  the  books  of  instruction,  will  appear  from  the 
annexed  schedule,  marked  "  B/' 

For  the  number  of  students  in  the  several  departments  and  classes,  you  are 
respectfully  referred  to  the  annual  report  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of 
Begents  hereto  annexed.  To  this  report  the  Begents  would  refer  for  many 
de&led  particulars,  and  many  suggestions  which  meet  the  entire  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Begents. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  report  that  under  the  wise  management  of  our  able  Pres- 
ident, and  of  an  effective  and  energetic  corps  of  Professors  and  teachers,  the 
University  is  prosperous  almost  beyond  our  hopes,  and  is  establishing  an  envi- 
able reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  with, 
thanks  the  interest  in  the  University  manifested  in  words  and  deeds  by  the 
Executive  officer  of  the  State,  and  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  1873-4. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  WALKER, 
J.  E8TABR00K, 
THOS.  D.  GILBERT, 
J.  H.  McGOWAN, 
C.  RYND, 
C.  B.  GRANT, 
H.  A.  BURT, 
ANDREW  GLIMIE, 

Regents. 


PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  BEPOET. 


To  the  ffcnordble  the  Board  of  BegenU : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  report  for  the  year,  which  ended 
June  30, 1874. 

THE   FACULTIES.  • 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Begents,  1873,  Donald  Maclean,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
#n  Surgery,  was  elected  Professor  of  Surgery. 
At  the  October  meeting,  Leslie  Irving,  M.  A.,  was  appointed  Acting  Pro- 
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fessor  of  the  English  Langaage  and  Literature ;  Edward  S.  Dunster,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  Frederic  A. 
Gerrish,  M«  D.,  Lecturer  on  Therapeutics^  Materia  Medica,  and  Physiology, 
and  Seneca  Haselton,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.  Dr.  Sager  and  Dr. 
Gheever  were  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  on  account  of  their  ill 
health. 

In  March,  1874,  Dr.  Sager,  fearing  that  his  infirmities  would  prevent  him 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  chair,  tendered  his  resignation.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  accept  it,  though  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  saw  this  schol- 
arly and  devoted  friend  of  the  University  draw  to  a  close  his  period  of  thirty- 
two  years'  active  labor  in  her  service.  He  was  appointed  Professor  Etfieritns, 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  he  has  consented  to  fill  the  oflSce  of  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Dunster  was  appointed  to  the  chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Sager. 

Dr.  Gheever  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  another  year,  and  Dr.  Gerrish 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica,  and  Physiolgy. 

In  June  last,  W.  W.  Beman,  M.  A.,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  Henry  F.  Burton,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Latin.  E.  L.  Walter, 
M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Latin,  received  permission  to  be  absent  in  Europe 
for  two  years. 

Our  Faculty  roll  carried  forty-two  names.  Three  men  were  not  on  duty. 
Thirty-nine  were  actually  engaged  in  work  here. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  last  year  was  1,112,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Literature^  Seienee,  and  the  Arts, 

Resident  graduates 9 

Seniors 72 

Janiors 96 

Sophomores 90 

Freshmen 118 

In  selected  studies 84 

Pharmacy 70 

Totel -•. 489 

Department  of  Medicine, 
Students 314 

Department  of  Law. 

Seniors 124 

Juniors 192 

Total , 816 

1,119 
Deduct  names  counted  more  than  once 7 

Totel  in  the  University 1,112 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  print  no  names,  save  those  of  students  actu- 
ally present  Compared  with  the  rolls  of  the  previous  year,  we  find  an  in- 
crease of  6  in  the  Literary  Department,  a  decrease  of  36  in  the  Medical 
Department,  and  a  decrease  of  34  in  the  Law  Department.  We  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  decrease  in  the  professional  schools  was  due  in  large 
part,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  financial  distress  of  last  autumn.    We  know  of  a 
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good  number  of  students  who  had  intended  to  be  here,  but  who  suddenly 
found  themselves  straitened  in  resources. 

The  relative  number  of  students  from  our  State  and  from  other  States  con- 
tinues nearly  the  same.  Michigan  furnishes  this  year  46  per  cent  of  all  the 
students  in  the  University;  60  per  cent  of  those  in  the  Literary  Department; 
38  per  cent  of  those  in  the  Medical ;  33  per  cent  of  those  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  a  slight  relative  increase  of  students 
from  other  States. 

Thirty-five  States  and  Territories,  and  Ontario  (Canada),  Kew  Brunswick, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  and  Katal  (South  Africa)  were  represented  in 
our  classes  this  year*  As  usual,  Illinois  furnishes  us,  next  to  Michigan,  the 
largest  number  of  students.  111 ;  Ohio  sends  108 ;  New  York,  82 ;  Indiana, 
51;  Pennsylvania,  43;  Wisconsin,  33;  Iowa,  27;  Ontario,  25;  New  England 
sends  us  30,  every  State  being  represented.  From  the  Middle  States, — New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, — we  have  138.  We  are  glad  also 
to  welcome  students  from  seven  of  the  Southern  States.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  increasing  numbers  may  soon  be  expected  from  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  fact  is  auspicious  both  for  the  South  and  the  North,  that  the 
young  men  ef  the  two  sections  are  again  meeting  in  friendship  in  the  halls  of 
learning.  Michigan  is  happy  to  open  the  doors  of  her  schools  and  University, 
almost  without  price,  to  the  students  from  every  State  and  every  land,  and  to 
give  them  the  same  facilities  for  culture,  which  she  has  provided  for  her  own 
sons  and  daughters. 

It  appears  from  our  records  that  the  increased  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  Scientific  Course  have  diminished  the  relative  number  of  students  in 
that  course.  Last  year  it  contained  (including  the  Civil  Engineers)  39  per 
cent  of  the  undergraduates  in  regular  courses.  This  year  it  has  but  33  per 
cent.  The  Classical  Course  has  47  per  cent,  and  the  Latin  and  Scientific  20 
per  cent.  We  are  satisfied  by  the  results  that  it  was  wise  to  ask  the  additional 
preparatory  study  for  those  who  choose  the  Scientific  Course,  even  though 
temporarily  the  number  entering  upon  it  is  somewhat  diminished.  The 
schools  are  ready  to  furnish  the  preliminary  training  demanded,  and  the  old 
numbers  will  be  soon  regained.  The  students,  bringing  some  linguistic  as 
well  as  mathematical  culture  to  their  duties,  will  be  able  to  make  their  resi- 
dence here  more  fruitful  of  good. 

THE  PKBPARATOKY  WORK. 

We  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  rapidly  raising  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  academic  department,  until,  in  some  respects,  they  are,  I 
think,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Institution  in  the  country.  The  whole 
of  the  work  in  Mathematics  and  in  French,  which,  not  long  ago,  was  done  in 
our  Freshman  year,  has  been  remitted  to  the  schools.  By  so  much,  therefore, 
the  excellence  of  our  public  schools  has  enabled  us  to  raise  our  work.  We 
desire  always  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  them  for  the  spirit  and 
energy  with  which  they  have  responded  to  our  requests  for  a  more  extended 
preparatory  course.  The  prosperity  of  the  University  could  never  have  been 
attained,  if  teachers  and  Superintendents  and  School  Boards  in  the  State,  and 
I  may  add,  the  people  also,  were  not  animated  by  do  ardent  and  lofty  a  pur- 
pose to  give  to  our  whole  educational  system,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
University,  the  greatest  possible  eflSciency.  It  is  because  this  Institution 
draws  its  vigorous  life  from  these  vigorous  schools,  and  because  they  are  nour- 
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ished  and  sustained  by  this  intelligent  public  sentiment^  that  we  cherish  our 
bright  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  University.  That  we  and  the  schools,  firom 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  have  a  common  purpose  and  interest,  that  our  edu- 
cational system  is  a  unity,  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  strongly  emphasized. 

We  received  last  year  67  students  on  diploma  (without  examination)  firom 
the  following  schools :  Grand  Bapids,  1 ;  Cold  water,  2 ;  Flint,  3 ;  Detroit,  3  ; 
Pontiac,  4 ;  Jackson,  6 ;  Adrian,  6 ;  Ypsilanti,  9 ;  Ann  Arbor,  33.  We  con- 
tinue to  cherish  the  belief  that  this  connection  with  the  schools  is  profitable 
both  to  them  and  to  us.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  say  that  some  of  our 
schools  which  are  not  so  organized  and  equipped  that,  under  our  rules,  we  can 
establish  this  relation  with  them,  are  annually  sending  us  students,  whose 
preparation  is  most  creditable  to  their  teachers.  Without  disparaging  any 
other  instructors,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the  pleasure  it  ^ords 
us  to  see  so  many  of  our  alumni  in  charge  of  schools  in  our  State  and  in 
adjacent  States.  Through  them  the  University  is  fulfilling  one  of  its  best 
functions.  For  it  is  disseminating  its  own  ideals  of  scholarship  and  training 
among  large  classes,  whom  it  cannot  directly  reach. 

THB  WOBE  07  THE  TBAB. 

The  most  important  change  made  in  the  undergraduate  work  this  year  was 
the  opening  of  almost  all  the  studies  of  the  Senior  year  to  election.  In  all  the 
courses  except  the  Civil  Engineering,  Philosophy  {done,  and  that  for  one  sem- 
ester,  was  required.  Each  student  was  allowed  to  choose  any  three  studies  he 
preferred.  Both  students  and  teachers  were  gratified  at  the  result.  Tw» 
advantages  were  experienced.  Ths  pupils  entered  with  greater  zest  into  their 
work,  and  the  class  being  thus  by  natural  selection  broken  into  sections, 
freer  and  better  methods  of  instruction  were  found  practicable.  We  hope  to 
be  able  ultimately  to  arrange  our  work  so  as  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  studies  of  the  Junior  year. 

While  most  of  our  American  colleges  now  open  some  choice  of  studies  to 
undergraduates,  there  is  still  much  discussion  of  the  questions,  how  much 
liberty  of  choice  shall  be  granted  to  the  student,  and  what  is  the  best  method 
of  providing  for  the  choice.  Most  of  the  older  and  the  stronger  colleges 
require  preparatory  work  in  classical  studies,  and  allow  a  limited  choice  in  the 
Senior  year.  Harvard,  requiring  the  classical  preparation,  opens  an  almost 
unlimited  choice  after  the  Freshman  year.  Cornell,  not  demanding  a  class- 
ical preparation,  allows  an  almost  unrestricted  choice  from  the  beginning  of 
the  course.  Yale,  insisting  on  the  classical  preparation,  leaves  little  choice  any- 
where in  the  course.  Harvard  proceeds  on  the  theory,  that  having  a  thorough 
classical  preparation,  the  undergraduate  may,  after  a  year,  be  left  to  deter- 
mine his  course;  Cornell,  on  the  theory  that  he  may,  at  the  outset,  even  if  he 
has  had  no  such  training;  Yale,  that  he  had  best  be  required  to  take  the 
path  which  has  been  found  to  lead  to  good  results.  Our  plan  differs  from  all 
these,  and  seems  to  us  to  secure  pretty  well  the  desired  steadiness  of  aim  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  and  such  liberty  of  action  as  he  can  wisely  use.  The 
average  age  of  our  students  on  entering  college  is  about  nineteen  and  a  half 
years.  We  assume  that  they  may,  as  a  rule,  be  trusted  to  decide  whether  they 
wish  to  take  a  classical  cotirse,  a  course  embracing  Latin,  but  omitting  Greek, 
or  a  Scientific  course,  leading  by  one  of  its  branches  to  Engineering  studies. 
When  the  student  has  chosen  his  course,  we  hold  him  for  two  years  or  more 
rigidly  to  a  fixed  path,  which  carries  him  through  the  disciplinary  and  funda- 
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mental  studies  belongipg  to  his  course.  Our  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years 
are  charged  heavily  with  rigorous  work,  especially  in  the  languages  and  the 
mathematics.  Those  who  cannot  carry  successfully  that  kind  of  work  are 
sifted  out  and  dropped.  Those  who  can,  have,  by  the  end  of  the  Junior  year, 
or  earlier,  laid  the  foundations  of  knowledge  in  all  the  various  departments  of 
thought.  They  can,  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  wisely  choose  in  what  direction 
they  will  push  their  last  year's  studies. 

It  is  well  that  various  Institutions  are  trying  diflferent  experiments.  Theo- 
retical dogmatizing  is  no  better  in  education  than  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  in  our  American  collegiate  life  is  this  willingness  to 
admit  that  possibly  something  yet  remains  to  be  learned  about  collegiate 
methods  and  the  courageous  readiness  to  try  new  ways. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  colleges  with  large  classes  can  not  well  accom- 
plish the  thorough  elementary  work,  which  should  be  done  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  course.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  say  that  we  divide  our  classes  into 
sections,  wherever  necessary.  We  divide  the  Freshman  class  into  sections  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  students,  so  that  due  attention  can  be  given  to  each 
person. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  advanced  classical  work  in  this  University  is 
now  done  in  a  larger,  freer,  more  generous  spirit  than  has  prevailed  in  many 
American  colleges  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  critical  methods  of  German  philologists  has  been  of  vast  service  to  learn- 
ing in  this  country.  But  I  believe  most  of  the  better  classical  scholars  in 
the  country  are  ready  to  admit  that  college  professors  have  erred  in  employing 
too  much  iof  the  time  and  strength  of  the  undergraduates  in  what  may  be 
called  a  philological  training,  and  too  little  in  a  larger  literary  training. 
People  have  not  failed  to  inquire  why  the  men  who  graduated  at  American 
colleges  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  or  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  who 
had  little  or  none  of  this  nice  philological  training,  had  so  much  more  genu- 
ine love  for  classical  literature  than  the  graduates  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
continued  to  read  it  with  interest  in  the  midst  of  the  duties  of  professional 
life.  It  was  discovered  that  they  actually  read  enough  in  college  to  get  a 
familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  ancient  tongues,  and  a  real  enjoyment 
of  the  masterpieces  of  classical  literature,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  stu- 
dents of  later  days  have  too  often  been  asked  to  pursue  even  the  classical  work 
of  the  senior  year,  as  if  the  chief  works  of  the  old  writers  were  designed 
mainly  to  illustrate  a  grammatical  text-book.  Now,  while  those  who  are  to 
be  philologists  may  well  continue  the  nicest  (stuoy  of  the  details  of  the  ancient 
tongues  through  their  college  course,  and^  longer,  it  is  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  American  students  do  not  have  such  an  object  in  view.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  professor,  after  they  are  sufficiently  familiarized  with  the 
structure  of  the  language, — as  they  certainly  should  be  by  the  Junior  year  at 
latest, — to  shape  his  teachings  and  their  work  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read 
ancient  works  with  hearty  enjoyment,  and  may  carry  away  with  them  into  life 
the  power  and  the  desire  to  read  them.  I  may  safely  say  that  our  advanced 
classes  are  conducted  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  aim,  and  that  a  most  gratify- 
ing and  genuine  enthusiasm  is  the  result.  It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  the 
same  idea  of  classical  work  is  already  cherished  or  is  gaining  ground  in  several 
other  of  our  best  American  colleges. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  graduating  class  always  engage  in  teaching 
for  some  time  after  leaving  us.    The  Faculty  thought  it  might  be  of  service  to 
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.  the  most  deserving  students,  also  to  the  schools,  to  offer  to  the  members  of  the 
\(  class  who  should,  by  special  examinations,  show  special  fitness  for  teaching 
certain  branches,  a  "  Teacher's  Diploma,"  signed  by  the  President  and  the 
Professors  in  charge  of  the  studies  pursued.  Several  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  applied  for  the  Diploma  and  received  it 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  instruction  in  Pedagogics  would  be  very 
helpful  to  our  Senior  class.  Many  of  them  are  called  directly  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  management  of  large  schools,  some  of  them  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  schools  of  a  town.  The  whole  work  of  organizing  schools,  the 
management  of  primary  and  grammar  schools,  the  art  of  teaching  and  gov- 
erning a  school, — of  all  this  it  is  desirable  that  they  know  something  before 
they  go  to  their  new  duties.  Experience  alone  can  thoroughly  train  them. 
But  some  familiar  lectures  on  these  topics  would  be  of  essential  service  to 
them. 

During  the  three  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  University  there  has 
been,  I  think,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  observance  of  order  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  buildings.  There  is  an  entire  freedom  from  certain  offenses 
common  in  many  colleges.  Though  all  our  buildings  are  unguarded  by 
night,  I  think  students  have  not  willfully  damaged  them  to  the  amoumt  of  five 
dollars  this  year.  As  is  well  known,  we  unfortunately  had  occasion  last  May 
to  confront  the  chief  abuses  which  had  a  foothold  here,  viz.:  hazing,  and  a 
disposition,  occasionally  manifested  before,  on  the  part  of  some  students,  to 
attempt  by  combinations  and  unpleasant  demonstrations  to  press  the  govern- 
ment to  recede  from  its  action  in  a  case  of  discipline.  I  regret  to  say  that  it 
became  necessary  to  suspend  until  the  beginning  of  this  academic  year  about 
half  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  two  lower  classes. 

During  the  year  one  student  has  been  expelled  for  gambling,  and  one  for 
complicity  in  preparing  an  obscene  and  abusive  circular,  which  was  distributed 
by  night  in  the  streets.  The  University  has  not  before  for  years  been  dis- 
graced by  any  papers  of  this  kind,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  students, 
as  a  body,  showed  a  proper  indignation  at  this  vile  act. 

THE  ADMISSION    OV  W0M£:N. 

The  reception  of  women  into  our  classes  continues  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion. Frequent  inquiries  are  made  of  me  concerning  the  experiment,  not  only 
from  college  men  and  others  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  also  from 
English  men  and  women.  An  unprecedented  interest  is  at  present  felt  in 
Oreat  Britain  in  the  higher  education  of  women.  By  one  means  or  another 
women  are  gradually  getting  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of  some  of  the 
leading  University  Professors,  and  it  is  found  there,  as  here,  that  they  bear  off 
their  full  share  of  the  honors  of  high  and  strenuous  intellectual  work.  Our 
success  has  been  referred  to  in  numerous  articles,  which  the  friends  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  have  published  in  England.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  some  of  the  German  Universities  are  following  the  example  of  the 
schools  at  Zurich  and  Berne  in  admitting  women  to  their  lecture  rooms. 

Hardly  any  subject  has  been  discussed  with  more  spirit  during  the  last  year 
in  this  country  in  journals,  magazines,  and  books  than  that  of  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes.  The  ground  once  maintained  by  some,  that  the  women  have  not 
the  intellectual  gifts  required  to  master  the  severe  studies  of  a  collegiate 
course,  seems  to  be  generally  abandoned.  It  would  indeed  seem  difficult  to 
hold  it  in  the  face  of  the  brilliant  successes  of  women  in  our  own  classes,  both 
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m  the  Literary  Department  and  in  the  professional  schools.  The  main  argu- 
ment now  pressed  is  the  physiological.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the 
positions  which  have  been  taken.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  bear  witness 
that  our  experience  does  not  by  any  means  justify  the  fear  that  the  work  of 
our  Institution  in  either  Department  cannot  be  done  by  young  women  without 
detriment  to  their  health.  I  can  emphatically  repeat  what  I  said  a  year  ago, 
that  I  doubt  if  an  equal  number  of  young  women  in  any  other  pursuit  in  life 
have  been  in  better  health  during  this  year  than  those  who  have  been  under 
eur  roof. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  opening  the  doors  of  our  colleges  to  women, 
two  quite  distinct  questions  are  often  confounded.  These  questions  are,  first, 
whether  all  women,  who  aspire  to  a  high  education,  shall  be  educated  in  the 
colleges  with  men,  and,  secondly,  whether  those  who,  for  any  worthy  purpose, 
desire  the  education  now  given  only  in  the  colleges  and  professional  schools, 
originally  intended  for  men  alone,  should  be  permitted  to  attend  those  Insti- 
tutions and  receiye  that  education.  One  may  argue  that  these  last  should 
haye  the  permission  they  desire,  and  yet  with  entire  consistency  hold  that  the 
great  mass  of  women  may  properly  receiye  the  kind  of  education  they  desire 
at  the  schools  and  colleges  designed  exclusiyely  for  women.  But  until  the 
colleges  for  women  haye  the  same  facilities  for  imparting  the  highest  collegi- 
ate and  professional  education  as  are  furnished  by  the  best  uniyersities,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  show  why  the  doors  of  at  least  some  of  those  uniyersities  ought 
not  to  be  open  to  eyery  woman  who  desires  and  is  qualified  to  enter  them. 
And  unless  the  teachings  of  the  experience  of  eyery  college,  which  has,  with 
good  sense,  tried  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  be  refuted  by  some  new  expe- 
rience, it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  show  why  eyery  woman  who  desires  and  is 
qualified  for  the  education  provided  in  our  uniyersities  should  not,  as  freely  as 
any  man,  have  access  to  their  privileges,  and  be  permitted  to  give  to  her  miad 
the  best  development  of  which  God  made  it  capable. 

The  number  of  women  in  attendance  at  the  University  this  year  is  94,  as 
follows:  In  the  Law  Department,  5 ;  in  the  Medical  Department,  38;  in  the 
Literary  Department,  61.  These  last  were  distributed  as  follows:  Eesident 
Graduates,!;  Seniors,  6;  Juniors,  8;  Sophomores,  11;  Freshmen,  17;  Select 
Course,  5;  Pharmacy,  4.  One  took  both  the  course  in  Medicine  and  the 
•course  in  Pharmacy.  Of  the  42  in  the  regular  courses  of  collegiate  study,  21 
pursued  the  Classical  Course,  15  the  Latin  and  Scientific,  and  6  the  Scientific. 
Of  the  graduates,  18  are  women, — 2  in  the  Law  Department,  9  in  the  Medical, 
and  7  in  the  Literary.  Three  of  these  last  received  appointments  to  speak  at 
Commencement. 

DEGREES. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  degrees  conferred : 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 20 

Civil  Engineer -  14 

Bachelor  of  Science 18 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy , -  12 

Bachelor  of  Arts 86 

Doctor  of  Medicine , 71 

Bachelor  of  Law 126 

Master  of  Science  (in  course) 2 

Master  of  Arts  (in  course) 18 

Master  of  Arts  (on  examination) 2 

Total 818 
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The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  A.rfcs  was  conferred  on  one  person,  and 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  another. 

The  members  of  the  Literary  Faculty,  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
giving  a  higher  significance  to  our  Masters'  Degrees,  respectfully  requested  you 
to  confer  no  second  degrees  in  course  after  1877,  and  their  opinion  met  with 
your  hearty  approbation.  Accordingly,  after  that  date,  Masters'  Degrees  will 
be  giyen  only  on  examination.  Heretofore  a  Masters'  Degree  has  been  valu- 
able only  as  a  certificate  that  a  person  who  had  graduated  Bachelor  had  existed 
three  years  after  his  graduation.  We  propose  now  that  it  shall  really  signify 
the  acquisition  of  larger  attainments  than  are  required  for  the  Bachelor's  De- 
gree. No  one  can  receive  it  who  shall  not  have  done  a  year's  good  work  in 
post-graduate  studies,  here  under  our  direction,  or  two  years'  work  elsewhere, 
the  value  of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  examination.  In  order  to  encour* 
age  scholars  to  a  still  more  generous  and  extended  course  of  study,  we  offer 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  the  graduate  who  shall  pursue  studies 
here  for  at  least  two  years.    The  requirements  for  this  degree  will  be  high. 

THB   OBSERVATORY. 

The  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  his  Assistants  have  been  continuing  their 
work  with  accustomed  assiduity.  He  has,  during  the  academic  year,  discovered 
two  more  planets,  making  seventeen  which  have  been  discovered  at  this  Ob* 
servatory.  He  has,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government,  token 
charge  of  the  expedition  which  has  been  sent  to  Pekin,  Ohina,  to  observe  the 
Transit  of  Venus  in  December  next.  He  will  be  absent  a  year  on  this  service. 
Proper  provision  has  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  his  classes  and  for  the 
continuance  of  work  at  the  Observatory  during  his  absence. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

Though  our  Laboratory  has  been  repeatedly  enlarged,  the  accommodations 
have  proved  entirely  inadequate  to  our  needs  during  the  past  winter.  We  had 
135  tables,  but  at  one  time  a  hundred  students  were  waiting  for  tables.  We 
have  for  some  time  felt  the  necessity  of  making  larger  provison  for  instruction 
in  metallurgy  and  assaying.  We  have,  therefore,  been  compelled  to  make 
another  addition  to  the  Laboratory.  It  consists  of  a  wing  95  feet  by  30.  It 
will  enable  us  to  accommodate  about  one  hundred  more  students,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  every  table  we  can  furnish  will  be  at  once  needed, 
that  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  must  be  provided  for  in  our  Labora-* 
tory  during  the  coming  year. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

We  have  added  to  the  Library  this  year  by  donation  246  volumes,  by  pur- 
chase, 303  volumes;  by  binding  periodicals,  143  volumes.  There  were  spread 
on  the  tables  164  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  Eighty-one  of  these 
were  furnished  by  the  Students'  Lecture  Association.  The  Parsons  Library  is 
now  completely  arranged  and  catalogued.  Mr.  Philo  Parsons  has  again  shown 
his  generous  interest  in  us  by  presenting  us  with  some  three  hundred  dollars* 
worth  of  most  valuable  works.  We  also  received  a  most  interesting  souvenir 
of  the  visit  of  His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of  Bussia,  to 
our  State,  in  a  present  from  him  of  about  100  volumes,  pertaining  chiefly 
to  the  history  of  Sussia  and  of  her  universities. 

I  doubt  if  any  library  in  the  country  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  so  much 
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used  as  this.  It  is  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  half  past  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  at  times  is  overcrowded  with  readers.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  provisions  for  its  increase  are  so  mea^e.  We  are  able  to  add 
less  than  1,000  volumes  a  year,  including  public  documents  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  superfluous  to  remark  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  freshest  works  of  sterling  value,  which  are  issuing  from  the  press. 
There  are  many  sad  gaps  in  our  supply  of  literature  of  every  department  of 
thought.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  22,211. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

The  most  important  addition  made  to  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  this  year,  is 
two  excellent  bronzes,  copies  of  Michael  Angelo's  well  known  statues  of  the 
Medici  brothers.  They  are  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  originals.  By  direc- 
tion of  President  White  they  were  purchased  in  Paris  by  Dr.  Frieze,  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  fund  which  has  been  in  the  custody  of  President  White  for  such 
a  purpose  for  some  time. 

Gov.  Bagley  has  also  presented  us  with  a  valuable  collection  of  ninety  med- 
als, some  of  silver,  some  of  bronze,  struck  by  the  United  States  or  by  States, 
in  honor  of  our  principal  naval  and  military  commanders,  and  Presidents,  or 
in  commemoration  of  important  events  in  our  history.  He  presented,  also,  a 
table  of  elegant  workmanship  in  which  to  keep  them.  They  have  been  placed 
for  the  present  in  the  Library. 

The  rooms  now  occupied  by  our  Fine  Arts  collection  are  ill  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  too  low  and  not  judiciously  lighted.  In  them  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  protect  the  objects  of  art  as  they  should  be  protected.  A  prop- 
erly constructed  gallery,  which  can  be  added  to  some  building  at  comparative- 
ly slight  expense,  would  attract  additions  to  our  collection. 

In  the  Scientific  Department  of  the  Museum  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  in  re-arranging  specimens,  and  in  classifying  and  labelling  the  numerous 
specimens,  which  our  force  had  not  sufficed  to  place  in  order.  The  South 
American  collections  of  Mr.  Steere  still  continue  to  be  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  additions  to  the  Museum.  During  the  last  year  there  were  receiv- 
ed from  him  1,647  entries,  comprising  8,503  specimens.  The  total  additions 
to  the  collections  last  year  were  4,820  entries,  17,574  specimens. 

THE  E17GIKEEBIKG  BOOMS. 

A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  rooms  devoted  to  Civil 
Engineering.  They  had  become  thoroughly  dilapidated  from  long  usage. 
Still  further  improvements  were  ordered  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Eegents. 
Appropriations,  which  were  greatly  needed,  were  also  made  for  the  more  effi- 
cient equipment  of  the  Engineering  Department.  More  money  can  wisely  be 
expended  upon  models  and  other  means  of  illustration. 

THE  NEW  HALL. 

The  Legislature  having,  at  their  session  in  1873,  appropriated  125,000  for 
the  completion  of  our  new  hall,  the  work  was  pushed  on  through  the  summer 
with  all  expeditiousness.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October  it  was  opened 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  George  Willard, 
Hon.  D.  Bethune  Duffield,  and  President  A.  D.  White,  of  the  Cornell  University. 
A  large  number  of  prominent  men  from  various  parts  of  the  State  were  pres- 
ent. The  capacity  of  the  hall  was  well  tested  by  the  great  throng  who  attend- 
ed the  exercises.    About  3,400  people  were  comfortably  seated.    The  acoustic 
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qaalities  of  the  hall  are  found  to  be  good.    This  spacious,  airy,  well-lighted 
auditorium  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  us. 

GOMMEKCEHEKT  WEEK. 

We  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  make  Commencement  Week  as  at- 
tractive as  possible  to  the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  University.  Eve- 
rything which  draws  them  to  us  on  that  occasion  is  helpful  to  the  Institution. 
The  transfer  of  the  Senior  Glass  Day  and  its  various  festivities  to  the  week  of 
Commencement,  proved  this  year  a  very  happy  change.  The  class  showed  a 
commendable  spirit  in  lifting  all  their  exercises  to  the  high  plane  demanded 
by  an  occasion  which  calls  so  many  to  our  halls  to  rejoice  with  them  in  their 
celebration.  The  Alumni  Association  also  made  special  and  successful  efforts 
to  lend  interest  to  the  week. 

THE    PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  these  schools  has  been  carried  on  very  successfully  this  year. 
The  needs  of  the  Law  Library  were  so  pressing  that  at  your  last  meeting  you 
felt  justified  in  drawing  upon  our  future  resources  to  the  extent  of  11,900  to 
purchase  books.  The  Law  Department  asks  help  for  no  other  purpose,  and  it 
is  wise  to  furnish  all  the  aid  we  can  in  enlarging  its  library.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  general  library  we  may  be  able 
before  long  to  devote  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  to 
the  uses  of  the  Law  Library.  The  room  now  occupied  by  it  is  too  small  for 
the  large  number  of  students,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  proper  protection  of  the 
books. 

Professor  C.  I.  Walker  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Wells,  of  Detroit,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  for  that  period. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  changes  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  much  more  extended  instruction  in 
Microscopy,  which,  owing  to  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  instruments,  it 
has  not  heretofore  been  practicable  to  give. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  a  fresh  interest  seems  to  be  awakened 
in  the  country  in  securing  for  physicians  a  higher  type  of  education.  Various 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  desired  result  are  under  discussion.  It  is  con- 
ceded to  be  impracticable  to  require,  as  in  some  foreign  lands,  a  collegiate 
training  as  a  preparation  for  medical  study.  Some  think  that  the  object  can 
be  best  attained  by  arranging  the  different  branches  of  medical  learning  in  a 
logical  order,  as  we  aim  to  arrange  the  studies  of  a  college  course,  and  finish 
one  group  in  one  year,  another  higher  group  in  another  year,  and  so  on, 
instead  of  requiring  the  student,  as  at  present,  to  hear  substantially  the  same 
lectures  on  all  branches  repeated  in  successive  years.  Others  hold  that  while 
the  present  methods  are  retained,  rigorous  examinations  at  the  close  of  the 
course  should  exclude  all  but  the  most  competent  from  graduation.  Still 
others  maintain  that  schools  should  have  some  genuine  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  admission,  which  should  close  the  doors  to  those  who  are  so  innocent 
as  too  many  medical  students  in  this  country  now  are,  of  the  very  rudiments 
of  an  English  education.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  school  in  the  country, 
except  this,  does  now  require  any  preliminary  examination.  It  would  be  a 
great  step  forward  if  all  the  schools  would  agree  to  insist  on  it,  whatever 
changes  are  made  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  or  however  rigorous  the  ex- 
aminations for  graduation  are  made.  It  is  as  unkind  to  the  student  as  it  is 
embarrassing  to  the  school,  to  retain  him  in  the  classes  for  two  or  three  years. 
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if  it  is  clear  at  the  outset  that  his  ignorance  of  the  very  rudiments  of  learning 
is  so  dense^  that  he  cannot  proceed  with  his  course  with  profit  to  himself,  or 
with  a  reasonable  hope  of  graduating.  We  cannot  but  appeal  to  the  other 
medical  schools  to  join  us  in  examining  students  for  admission.  For  we  are 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  we  alone  tal^e  this  action,  we  may  shut  the  igno- 
rant out  of  our  halls,  but  cannot  shut  them  out  of  the  profession.  And  all 
intelligent  men  must  recognize  the  pressing  necessity  for  raising  the  standard 
of  medical  education. 

We  think  there  is  an  increasing  public  interest  in  the  erection  of  a  hospital, 
though  that  interest  has  not  yet  expressed  itself  in  a  very  definite  form. 
Since  the  leading  physicians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  decided  that 
the  expensive  hospital  buildings,  which  have  heretofore  been  erected,  are  lees 
desirable  than  the  cheaper  structures  on  the  Pavilion  plan,  we  may  indulge 
the  hope  that  private  munificence  will  furnish  us  the  ^desired  hospital  facili- 
ties, if  our  city,  or  the  State,  should  not  see  fit  to  provide  them. 

Last  January  an  application  was  made  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  a  mandamus 
to  compel  the  Begents  to  appoint  two  Professors  of  Homoepathy,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  at  its  last  regular  session.  After 
listening  to  arguments,  the  Court  refused  the  application.  In  July  a  similar 
application  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of. 
the  counsel  for  the  Regents,'  the  case  was  adjourned  until  the  next  term  of  the 
Court 

Some  of  the  leading  dentists  of  the  State  continue  to  evince  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  establishment  of  a  Dental  School  here.  Time  only  deepens  my  con- 
viction that  we  can  organize  and  conduct  one  at  a  very  slight  expense  to  the 
University.    I  trust  we  shall  see  our  way  clear  to  take  action  at  no  distant  day. 

THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

I  regret  that  we  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  organize,  fully,  a  polytechnic 
school  in  the  University,  although  a  large  part  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
polytechnic  schools  is  already  done  by  us.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  organize 
the  instruction  of  this  sort,  which  we  are  already  giving,  in  a  special  school  ? 
The  regular  work  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  in  Metallurgy,  in  Pharmacy,  in 
Civil,  in  Mechanical,  and  in  Mining  Engineering,  and  some  of  the  special 
work  in  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  would  properly  fall  into  such  a  depart- 
ment, and  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  widen  the  range  of  our  labors  in  these 
and  cognate  branches  at  no  distant  day. 

OUR  EESOUEOES    AND  NEEDS. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  usually  appended  to  the 
printed  copy  of  the  President's  Beport,  furnishes  so  full  a  statement  of  our 
financial  condition,  that  I  need  only  advert  to  the  fact  that  our  income  last 
year  did  not  suffice  to  meet  our  expenses.  We  may  hope  that  the  increase  in 
the  fees  of  students  will  relieve  us  somewhat  in  1874-^.  But  we  are  pressed 
on  every  hand  by  the  need  of  ample  means  for  the  large  and  varied  work  laid 
upon  us.  After  a  time  we  shall  receive  important  help  from  the  State.  But 
urgent  wants  have  already  compelled  us  to  draw  upon  our  future  resources. 
The  expense  of  the  erection  of  the  addition  to  the  Laboratory,  and  of  the 
supply  of  certain  indispensable  articles  to  the  Scientific  Department,  has  been 
met  in  this  way.  May  we  not  cherish  the  hope  that  private  munificence,  or 
the  generosity  of  our  Alumni,  will  also  enlarge  her  resources  ?    Some  of  the 
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older  graduates  haye  already  set  on  foot  a  most  laudable  movement  to  endow 
the  Professorship  of  Physics  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  their  venerable  and 
beloved  teacher,  Professor  Williams,  during  his  life.  May  not  the  graduates  of 
the  Law  School  do  something  toward  increasing  the  Law  Library,  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Medical  School  something,  directly  or  indirectly,  toward  the  erec- 
*  tion  of  a  hospital  ?  Does  not  our  urgent  need  of  a  new  library  building,  and 
of  a  new  building  for  a  Polytechnic  School,  appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
liberal  friends  of  sound  learning  in  the  State  ?  There  is  not  a  department  of 
instruction  which  could  not  be  greatly  enriched  by  ampler  means  of  illustra- 
tion. We  cannot  but  hope  that  private  generosity  will  freely  supplement  what 
has  been  done  by  the  generosity  of  the  State,  and  that  the  University,  with 
its  great  and  growing  work,  may  be  no  less  a  monument  of  the  affection  and 
intelligent  liberality  of  individuals  than  of  the  wise  and  noble  spirit  of  the 
State. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL, 

President, 


"  A.*' 
EEPOET  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  submit  the  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
,  disbursements  of  the  University  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874 : 

BEOEIPTS  AS  PEB  BEPORT  OF  THE  TREASUREE. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  July  1, 1873 : 

To  the  credit  of  the  General  Fund $17,051  71 

«*         •*       BuildingFund 3,059  94 

**         **         "       ReserveFand 2,182  67 

$22,294  32 

Eeceived  on  account  of  State  Aid 23,250  00 

*•            University  Interest 38,014  00 

"       for  Students' Fees 20,210  00 

**       for  Interest  on  Treasurer's  account ^  137  79 

**       avails  of  Loans  nejj^otiated  in  anticipation  of  receipts  from  State 24,423  16 

''       from  State  Balance  of  Appropriation  for  new  Hall,  Act  of  1873 5,300  00 

"       Interest  on  Reserve  Fund 1,379  92 

"       from  sales  of  Bonds  in  Reserve  Fund 10,200  00 


Total  Receipts 1 $145,209  19 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  account  of  General  Fund $125,157  41 

BuildingFund 15,228  25 

**  **         Reserve  Fund 412  88 

$140,798  54 


Balance  in  Treasury  July  1,1874 $4,410  65 
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  General  Fund  have  been 

as  follows: 

Balance  in  Treasury  July  1, 1873,  as  per  Treasurer's  Report $17,051  71 

ReceiYed  of  State  Treasurer  on  account  of  University  Interest  Fund 38,014  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer  for  account  of  State  Aid 23,250  00 

Interest  on  Treasurer's  Account 137  79 

Proceeds  of  Loans 24,423  16 

For  Students' Fees 20,210  00 


$123,086  66 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


For  Salaries  and  Janitors'  Wages  for  last  quarter  of  previous  year,  and  entire 

fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1874 $92,719  87 

Paid  on  account  of  Loans  and  Interest 11,716  64 

Treasurer's  Expenses  on  same  account 17  10 

All  other  expenses  of  the  University 20,704  80 

$125,157  41 

Deficit  in  General  Fund— - .' $2,070  75 

Receipts  and  disbursements  for  account  of  Building  Fund : 

EECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Treasurv  July  1, 1873 $3,059  94 

Received  of  State  'treasurer  balance  of  appropriation,  Act  of  1873 5,300  00 

Paid  Warrants  and  Interest 15*,228  25 

Deficit $6,868  81 

Receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  Reserve  Fund  have  been  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1873 $2,182  67 

Received  for  Interest  on  Bonds 1,379  92 

Avails  of  Bonds  sold 10,200  00 

$13,762  59 

DISBUKSEMENTS. 

Paid  Warrants  and  Interest $402  88 

Paid  Safe  Deposit  Company 10  00  $412  88 

Balance $13,349  71 

General  Fund  Deficit $2,070  75 

Building  Fund  Deficit 6,868  31  8,939  06 


i.^. 


Balance  in  Treasury  as  per  report  of  Treasurer $4,410  65 

Balance  of  unpaid  Loans  Julyl,  1874 13,000  00 

Deficit  for  the  year $8,589  35 

The  Reserve  Fund  now  amounts  to  19,000  00,  invested  in : 

East  Saeinaw  10s $6,500  00 

Manchester  10s 1,500  00 

Midland  10s : 1,000  00 

$9,000  00 
14 
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The  total  amount  appropriated  for  Contingent  Expenses  for  the  year  was 
$21,104  40,  for  the  following  purposes : 

For  Begents' Expenses f448  45 

Postege 800  00 

Departmentof  Physics * 668  03 

Annual  Calendar 1^00  00 

Grounds - 400  00 

Fuel  and  Light 6,100  00 

Diplomas 229  90 

Furniture,  new  Hall 789  87 

Medical  and  Law  Announcements _ 41  50 

Bepairs  and  Alterations 1,500  00 

Insurance 2,100  00 

Legal  Services 150  00 

Apparatus  for  Geological  Department 275  00 

Engineering  Department 22  05 

Hospital 450  00 

General  Library 1,200  00 

Medical  Library 400  00 

Law  Library 400  00 

Steward's  Contingent  Expense  Account 4,500  00 

121,104  80 


Which  was  all  expended  except  141  40,  in  the  hands  of  the  Steward. 

The  vouchers  for  the  above  disbursements  have  been  examined  by  Begent 
Grant,  and  found  correct. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1875,  are  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

EECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Treasury  July  1,1874 $4,410  65 

From  University  Interest  Fund 88,000  00 

Annual  State  Aid,  Act  of  1878 81,500  00 

Students*  Fees 25,000  00 


198,910  65 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


To  pay  Borrowed  Money $13,000  00 

Salaries 78,960  00 

Catalogue 1,300  00 

Insurance 2,000  00 

Repairs 1,500  00 

Fuel  and  Lights 5,000  00 

Libraries 2,500  00 

Improvement  of  Grounds 400  00 

Postage 800  00 

Hospital 500  00 

Steward's  Contingent  Expense  Account 4,000  00 

•109,860  00 

Deficit $10,449  85 

Add  to  this  the  amount  drawn  from  the  Reserve  Fund 18,849  71 

And  the  actual  deficit  is ., $28,799  06 

This  deficit  comes  mainly  from  an  excess  of  expenditure  for  Contingent  Ex- 
penses over  estimate  of  about #6,000  00 

Payments  on  account  of  the  University  Hall $7,000  00 

Deficit  of  State  Aid  below  estimate $8,250  00 
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To  aid  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Laboratory,  the  Board  has  issued  17,000 
of  interest-bearing  time  warrants,  and  15.000  of  the  same  kind  of  warrants, 
to  provide  much  needed  material  in  various  departments  of  the  University, 
and  purchase  books  for  the  Law  Library. 

These  warrants  it  is  expected  the  University  will  be  able  to  meet  from  the 
increased  State  Aid  expected  from  the  apportionment  of  A.  D.  1875. 

The  only  matter  connected  with  the  financial  condition  of  the  University 
that  need  occasion  anxiety  is  the  certain  deficit  of  about  110,000  that  the 
Board  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Your  Committee  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  it,  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  no  resources  at  our  command,  except  an  immediate  reduction  of 
salaries  to  the  amount  of  15  per  cent,  and  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend. If  the  increased  State  Aid  meets  our  expectations^  the  difficulty  will 
be  overcome  in  three  years,  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  and  expenditure* 

THOS.  D.  GILBERT, 
C.  B.  GRANT, 
ANDREW  CLIMIE, 


MEMBERS  OF  FACULTIES,  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


(For  a  list  of  the  Books  of  Instruction  see  Calendar  of  1878-4,  herewith  inclosed.) 

James  B.  Angell,LL.  D.,  President ^4,500  00 

Rev.  George  P.  Williams,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 2,000  00 

*Abram  Sager,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children 200  00 

Silas  H.  Douglas,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Director  of  Chem- 
ical Laboratory 2,500  00 

AlonzoB.  Palmer,  M.  A..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  the  Practice  of 

Medicine 2,000  00 

Corydon  L.  Ford,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 2,500  00 

Henry  S.  Frieze,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 2,500  00 

Hon.  James  V.  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  Marshall  Professor  of  Law 1 ,300  00 

Hon,  Charles  L  Walker,  Kent  Professor  of  Law 1,300  00 

Hon.ThomasM.  Cooley,  LL.  D.,  Jay  Professor  of  Law 1,600  00 

James  C.  Watson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the  Observ- 
atory   2,500  00 

Edward  Oiney,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 2,500  00 

Rev.  Andrew  Ten  Brook,  M.  A.,  Librarian 2,000  00 

Charles  K  Adams,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History 2,500  00 

Charles  A.  Kent,  M.  A.,  Fletcher  Professor  of  Law 1,800  00 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Cocker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy 2,500  00 

Albert  B.  Prescott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Organic  and  Applied  Chemistry  and 

Pharmacy 2,500  00 

Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 2,500  00 

Henry  B.  Oheever,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica, 

and  Physiology Absent. 

Gkorge  S.  Morris,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature 2,500  00 

*  Diecharging  only  the  duties  of  Dean  of  Medical  Facalty. 
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Charles  E.  Greene,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering ^2,500  00 

George  E.  Frothingham,  M.  D.,  Professor  ot  Opthalmology  and  Aural  Surgery, 

and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 1,300  00 

Eugene  W.  flilgard,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  ZoOlogy,  and  Botany 2,500  00 

Donald  Maclean,  M.  D.,  Profesor  of  Surgery _  1,800  00 

George  B.  Merriman,  M.  A. ,  Adj  unct  Professor  of  Phvsics 2,000  00 

Ledie  Irving,  M.  A. ,  Acting  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature..  2,000  00 

EdwardL.  Walter,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 1,800  00 

Albert  H.  Pattengill,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 1,800  00 

Joseph  B.  Davis,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 1,800  00 

Mark  W.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  ZoGlogy,  and  Bot- 
any   1,000  00 

Harry  B.  Hatchins,  Ph.  B. ,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  1,8W  00 
Edward  S.  Dunster,  M.  A..  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children 1,800  00 

Frederic  H.  Currish,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica, 

and  Physiology 1,800  00 

PrestonB.  Rose,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry 1,000  00 

P.  R.  B.  DePont,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  French 1,000  00 

Wooster  W.  Beman,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 1,000  00 

Francis  A.  Blackburn,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Latin 1,000  00 

Charles  8.  Denison,  C.  E. ,  Instructor  in  Engineering  and  Drawing 1 ,000  00 

Alfred  Hennequin,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  French 1,000  00 

Frank  Austin  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German 1,000  00 

JohnL.  Gilpatrick,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 1,000  00 

SenecaHaselton,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 1,000  00 
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DESCBIPTION. 


[See  Cat  of  Normal  School  Baildlngs  on  preceding  page.] 

The  Normal  School  buildings  are  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
city  of  Ypsilanti^  upon  an  elevated  site,  being  about  ninety  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Huron  Biver,  and  overlooking  the  entire  town.  The  grounds  are 
about  five  acres  in  extent,  and  are  terraced,  and  ornamented  with  abundant 
shrubbery.  The  buildings  are  two  in  number, — ^plain,  but  substantial  brick 
structures,  and  very  correctly  represented  in  the  cut  upon  the  preceding  page. 
The  principal  building,  which  appears  on  the  right,  with  cupola  projecting 
from  the  center  of  the  roof,  is  102  feet  long  and  66  feet  wide,  and  is  three 
stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement,  which  is  used  for  furnace  rooms  and 
for  storage.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  laboratory,  apparatus  room, 
museum,  one  medium-sized  lecture  room  seated  for  sixty  students,  a  small 
reception  room,  and  the  cloak-rooms.  The  second  floor  contains  the  chapel, 
or  general  assembly  room,  which  is  also  used  as  the  ladies'  study  hall,  seated 
for  about  two  hundred  pupils, — the  library  and  music  room.  The  third  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  gentlemen's  study  hall,  seated  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students, — the  drawing  rooms  and  the  recitation  rooms  of  the  Professors  of 
Mathematics,  Ancient  Languages,  and  Modern  Languages. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1852.  In  October,  1859,  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  old  walls  were  preserved,  however,  and  in  rebuilding 
the  interior,  it  was  so  remodeled  as  to  give  a  larger  number  and  more  conven- 
ient distribution  of  rooms.  A  trussed  roof,  surmounted  by  a  tasteful  cupola, 
took  the  place  of  the  old  flat  roof,  which  added  materially  to  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  structure. 

The  second  building  is  occupied  by  the  School  of  Training  and  Practice. 
It  is  70  feet  by  52,  and  is  three  stories  high  including  the  basement.  The 
basement  is  occupied  by  furnace  rooms,  janitor's  rooms,  and  a  few  recitation 
rooms.  The  second  floor  is  fitted  up  for  the  intermediate  and  primary  grades 
of  the  Training  School,  and  the  third  floor  for  the  grammar  grade. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  an  Agricult- 
ural and  Normal  Museum ;  but  before  its  completion,  in  1867,  the  original 
purpose  was  abandoned,  and  the  building  was  given  by  the  Society  to  the 
State  Normal  School. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  Lawson  furnaces,  and  ventilated  by  means  of 
ventiducts  running  up  the  central  walls  by  the  side  of  the  smoke-pipes  and 
hot-air  pipes. 

Both  buildings  are  provided  with  water  from  cisterns,  and  are  supplied  with 
^as  and  fixtures.    The  seats  are  mostly  the  old  style  double  desks. 
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EEPOET  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  his  Excellency f  t?ie  Governor  of  Michigan : 

Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  progress  and  condition 
of  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  past  year, — its  interests  being  the  only 
matters  that  are  entrusted  to  our  oversight*  This  Institution,  which  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  rendered  such  valuable  aid  in  preparing  young  men 
and  women  in  the  State  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  continues  to  merit  the 
patronage  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past.  The  Board  can^  with  confidence  and 
pleasure,  assert  that  the  School  was  never  in  more  excellent  condition,  and  the 
attendance  never  so  large  as  at  present 

THE  STEEDS  OF   THE  SCHOOL. 

We  desire  most  respectfully  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  following  representations,  and  ask  your  candid  and  liberal  consid- 
eration of  the  same. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School  are  only  to  the  amount 
of  $3,250  00,  the  result  of  Legislative  appropriation.  For  the  construction 
of  the  principal  building,  erected  in  1851-2,  the  citizens  of  Tpsilanti,  who 
had  already  given  a  site  of  nearly  five  acres  for  the  proposed  School,  donated, 
in  addition,  the  sum  of  $13,500  00.  The  sum  of  $8,000  00,  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  building  and  furnish  it  with  some  books  and  apparatus, — the  indis- 
pensable ^'  aids  to  instruction,'^ — was  drawn  from  the  Normal  School  Endow- 
ment Fund,  as  provided  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1850.  In  the  recon- 
struction of  this  building,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859,  the 
cost  was  covered  by  the  amount  received  from  insurance,  which  was  $10,000. 
The  smaller  or  newer  building,  the  erection  of  which  was  began  in  1864,  and 
originally  designed  for  an  Agricultural  Museum,  but  abandoned  for  this  pur- 
pose before  its  completion,  was  given  to  the  State  Normal  School  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1871,  $3,250  00  was 
refunded  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  the  entire 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  Normal  School  buildings.  Of  the 
amount  necessary  to  complete  and  furnish  the  building  begun  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  the  sum  of  $1,500  00  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti, 
Mie  State  Board  of  Education  furnishing  the  balance  by  rigid  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  School. 

The  State,  then,  has  never  paid  directly, — ^has  never  been  asked  to  pay, — 
anything  towards  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  State  Normal  School.  We 
cheerfully  and  readily  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  State  has  been  liberal 
to  this  Institution,  as  it  has  been  towards  other  State  Institutions.  The  revenues 
of  the  Normal  School  Endowment  Fund,  which  fund  proved  to  be  much  less 
than  was  at  first  expected,  proving  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  School, 
the  State  has  always  freely  made  such  appropriations  for  its  current  expenses 
as  the  Board  of  Education  has  asked.  The  Board  has,  however,  been  very 
moderate  in  its  demands  for  money,  and  very  careful  in  its  expenditures,  and 
we  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  each  Legislature  has,  with  marked  unan- 
imity, granted  every  appropriation  asked  for,  and  that  for  twenty  years  the 
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Board  have  never,  even  nnder  the  most  trying  circamstances,  over  drawn  their 
appropriation. 

We  are  proud  of  that  wise  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  has 
secured  to  the  other  State  schools  and  charitable  institutions  such  elegant,  spa- 
cious, and  costly  structures;  but  the  State  Normal  School,  whose  history  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  shows  how  much  it  has  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment and  culture  of  the  State,  should  not  be  forgotten  among  her  more  im- 
portunate sisters.  The  buildings  of  the  Normal  School  are  now  greatly  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  other  State  Institutions ;  greatly  inferior,  even,  to  those 
erected  in  scores  of  cities  and  villages  of  the  State,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  schools,  for  which  the  State  Normal  School  is  expected  to  furnish 
teachers. 

The  present  buildings  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  needs  and  the  grow- 
ing interests  of  the  Institution.  Its  five  hundred  pupils  are  in  no  wise  prop- 
erly accommodated  by  them.  The  smaller  and  newer  building  is  fully  occu- 
pied by  that  necessary  adjunct  to  proper  normal  instruction,  the  School  of 
Training  and  Practice^  known  as  the  model  school.  The  larger  and  older 
building  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Normal  School  proper,  and  is  insuflScient 
to  the  wants  of  the  School  in  the  following  particulars : 

1st.  It  has  no  large  assembly  room.  The  largest  room  in  the  building  will  hardly 
seat,  comfortably,  more  than  three  hundred'^rsonSy — will  not  acconunodate  even 
all  the  students  in  the  Normal  department  alone.  But  many  times  every  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  public  lectures,  and  the  frequent  public  exercises  of  the 
Normal  Literary  Societies,  on  Commencement  day,  and  during  the  exercises 
of  Commencement  week,  a  hall  capable  of  seating  800  or  1,000  people  is 
greatly  needed.  Such  a  hall  is  also  daily  needed  for  the  general  assembling  of 
the  students,  and  as  a  general  study  hall  for  such  as  are  not  engaged  in  actual 
recitation,  and  where  they  can  be  relieved  of  the  distraction  pr^uced  when 
recitations  are  heard  in  the  same  room  where  students  are  also  engaged  in 
study. 

2d.  The  present  buildings  are  insuflScient,  also,  because  they  do  not  fur- 
nish enough  large  recitation  rooms  for  the  classes.  The  classes  have  greatly 
increased  in  size  within  a  few  years,  and  now  many  of  them  must  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  sections  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  seats,  when  the 
necessities  of  instruction  would  not  otherwise  require  a  division.  Even  by 
the  division  that  is  made,  many  of  the  rooms  are  overcrowded,  and  rendered 
uncomfortable  and  unwholesome.  For  the  best  teaching  there  should  always 
be  suflSicient  room  in  aisles  and  areas  to  aflford  freedom  of  movement  without 
crowding  and  jostling. 

3d.  The  present  buildings  do  not  furnish  sufficient  room  for  much  needed 
cabinets  and  collections  in  natural  history  and  other  departments  of  study 
appropriate  to  a  Normal  School.  The  only  space  at  present  available  for  such 
purposes  is  fully  occupied,  and  still  many  objects  of  interest  must,  for  want 
of  room,  be  packed  away  and  remain  out  of  sight.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
many  specimens  in  botany  and  geology.  Moreover,  the  rooms  set  apart  for 
collections  should  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  be  used  for  ordinary  recitation  pur- 
poses, since  specimens  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  from  danger  of  injury 
by  dust  and  other  causes. 

4th.  There  is  no  room  in  the  Normal  School  building  that  can  be  spared,  or 
is  at  all  suitable  for  a  lecture  room.  A  large  and  well-lighted  room,  of  a 
capacity  to  seat  from  100  to  150  students,  and  so  arranged  that  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  a  large  class  may  witness^  to  advantage^  such  experiments  and  illustra- 
tions as  are  absolutely  essential  in  teaching  natnral  and  physical  science,  and 
gome  other  branches^  seems  quite  indispensable.  Moreover,  a  toorking  lalora- 
tory  in  which  the  pupil-teacher  can  have  an  opportunity  to  become  practically 
familiar  with  the  experimentation  and  manipulation  necessary  to  any  success- 
ful teaching  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  the  kindred  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  greatly  needed.  The  room  now  occupied  for  this  very  useful 
purpose  is  entirely  inadequate  by  reason  of  its  being  very  imperfectly  venti- 
lated, and  altogether  too  small.  As  it  is  now,  the  class  in  this  work  must  be 
divided  into  sections  of  not  more  than  six  or  eight  pupils,  thus  greatly  and 
wastefully  increasing  the  work  of  instruction^  while  many  pupils  who  desire 
and  need  this  drill  are  entirely  deprived  of  it. 

Apparatus  rooms  are  demanded,  that  are  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate 
large  pieces  that  need  not  be  moved,  and  furnish  the  best  protection  possible 
from  dust  and  corrosive  gases.  Nor  are  there  suitable  rooms  where  the  daily 
exercises  in  vocal  music  and  elocution  may  be  practiced  without  distirrbing  or 
wholly  interrupting  other  recitations.  The  classes  in  these  are  always  large 
and  the  subjects  are  very  important,  and  their  wants  should  be  provided  for. 

The  Board  would  further  represent,  that  after  having  given  ihe  matter  full 
consideration,  they  believe  that  a  two-story  building,  either  separate  from  or 
joined  to  one  of  the  other  buildings,  with  a  basement  to  be  used  for  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  for  a  working  laboratory ;  the  first  floor  for 
large  recitation  rooms  and  a  lecture  room,  the  second  to  furnish  an  assembly 
room  capable  of  seating  eight  hundred  people,  would  meet  and  supply  the 
above  named  most  pressing  wants  of  the  Normal  School.  It  is  believed  that 
an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  would  meet  the  requirements  here 
set  forth. 

INVENTORY  OP  PROPERTY  SEPTEMBER  80,  1374. 

Two  buildings,  furnaces,  and  bell $50,000  00 

Grounds  (five  acres)  and  out-buildings ---.-. 12,000  00 

Furniture 3,800  00 

Library 3,000-  00 

Apparatus  (philosophical  and  chemical) 1 2,000  00 

Laboratory,  furniture,  and  stock 1,000  00 

Museum,  specimens,  etc., 800  00 

Kindergarten  apparatus 100  00 

Maps  and  charts - --..  100  00 

^-^^B^B— ^a^^— -^••^'i— ^ 

Total $72,800  00 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

A  classified  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts,  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  30th,  1874. 
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Eaepeviditures  : 


NAMSS  OF  INSTBUCTOBS. 


Joseph  Estabrook,  Principal 

Daniel  Putnam,  Director  of  Model  School. 

0.  F.R.  Bellows 

Lewis  McLouth 

P.  EL  Pease 

L  P.  Vroman 

A.  Lodeman 

Bernard  Bigsbj 

W.Warren 

Rath  Hoppin , 

AnnaM.  Catcheon 

Mary  A.  Rice 

AUoeBarr 

Helen  Post 

B.B.  Lair^ 


Salaries  of  Instnxcton. 


Lsif  STH  or 
Bbbtiob. 


10  Months. 

10     •* 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

2 
10 
10 
10 
10 

4 

1  Month. 


ic 

it 
it 
it 
«( 
it 
ct 
t< 
it 

CI 
4( 

•  i 


Salabt. 


92,500  00 
2;850  00 

2,000  do 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,OQ0OO 

2,000  00 

090  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

900  00 

600  00 

240  00 

25  00 


|19;d05  00 


Salaries  of  Instmctors |19;m  00 


Wood,  sawing  and  handling  same. 
Wood-hoase  and  water-closets  (built  Ang.,  1878). 
loiorance  ................................... . 

Appnratns  (Chemical  and  Philosophical) 

Books  for  Library 

Printing  and  Station^ , 

Lithographing  and  Diplomas 

Laboratory  supplies 

Repidrs  on  Chapel  and  Laboratory 

Fomitore 

Bell  and  hangings 

Gas  bills 

Janitor's  services 

School  sapplies  (ordinary) 

Meetings  of  State  Board  of  Edacation 


1,826  88 
820  72 
860  88 
858  11 
404  25 
870  46 
90  00 
110  99 
228  64 
164  47 
820  00 
19120 
500  00 
287  66 
180  65 


Total  Expenditures $26,818  71 

Mec0ipts: 

From  Warrants  on  State  Treasury $25,000  00 

From  Tuition 1,942  00 

From  Insurance 1,084  40 

From  Ypsilanti  School  Board 800  00 

From  Diploma  fees 78  00 

Total  Receipts $28,854  40 


There  was  credited  to  the  Normal  School  acconnt  on  the  books  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  as  interest  from  the  Normal  School  Fund  for  the  year,  the  sum  of 
$4,551  12.  The  sum  of  $1,034  40,  reported  under  the  head  of  **  Receipts/'  is 
insurance  money  realized  from  the  loss  of  the  old  gymnasium,  and  the  damage 
done  the  main  Normal  building  by  the  fire  of  August  1,  1873. 

The  sum  of  $1,740  83  has  been  expended  (as  appears  in  the  above  statement) 
for  apparatus,  library  books,  furniture,  and  a  bell  from  the  appropriation  of 
$5,000  00  granted  for  such  purposes  by  the  Legislature  of  1873. 

IKSUBAKCE. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  insurance  effected  upon  the 
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buildings,  fnrniturey  apparatus,  and  library  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the 
premiums  paid  for  the  same  for  the  past  eleven  years : 


TBAB. 


1864.. 
1865.. 
1866. 
1867- 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870. 
1871.. 
1873,, 
1878- 
1674. 


Total  Premiums. 


AxouHT  or 
Insubancs. 


918,000  00 
18,000  00 
18,000  00 
18,000  00 
24,000  00 
24,000  00 
28,000  00 
81,000  00 
81,000  00 
91,000  00 
41,800  00 


PBixnix. 


9125  00 
125  00 
125  00 
135  00 
189  00 
180  00 
210  00 
240  00 
276  00 
418  80 
74t08 


«2,755  88 


Previous  to  the  year  1873  the  policies  were  renewed  annually.    In  1873  and 

1874  the  policies  were  mostly  taken  for  three  years. 

Insuranoe  (in  detail)  now  existing  on  Normal  School  buildings  and  contents : 

On  Iformal  Boilding,  in.£toa 97,900  OQ^ 

Ap(>aratus,      ^    "     "    --, mm 

l^artittoto  atid  Ffarturei,  in  iEtna 6W  00 

Bodkt,  Ma]^,  ^d  Ofafarto,  in  jfitna 600  00 

Oymnaslaii,  in  iBtna Vl^M 

Museum,       •'     "    125  00 

Bano  Forte 150  00 

Total 610.000  00 

Building  and  contents  (same),  in  Hartford 10,000  00 

*'       in  German  American 4,400  00 

iuHanover 4,400  00 

Total 628^800  00 

Model  Building,  in  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 5^,  00 

«          ••        injEtna 6.000  00 

Furniture  and  Heating  Apparatus,  in  State,  of  Lansing 2,000  00 

Total 941,800  00 

BSTIMATBD  BXPIBNDITURBS  ANB  IKCOHB. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  expenditures  and  income  for  each  of  the 

years  1874-6  and  1875-6. 

Mtpenditure8 : 

Salaries  of  Instructors |19,650  00 

Janitor's  wages 600  00 

Library 500  00 

Laboratory 500  00 

Museum.... ....      , ....  200  00 

Wood  (250  cords) 1,250  00 

Sawing  and  handling  same 125  00 

Gas 125  00 

Repairs.. 500  00 

Apparatus  for  Model  School 100  00 

Other  supplies,  including  printing,  stationery,  postage,  etc 850  00 

Insurance 500  00 

Total $24,400  00 
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Ine(mie: 

From  Normal  School  Fund $4,800  00 

**     Tuition  fees..-. I,b00  00 

Total $6,600  00 

Appropriation  required  for  each  year $17,800  00 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Nq  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  Board  of  Instruction  ^ 
aside  from  the  employment  of  two  additional  instructors.  Prof.  Bernard 
Bigsby,  Univ.  Oxon.,  was  engaged  two  months  after  the  winter  term  opened 
to  give  two  lectures  weekly  on  Philology  and  English  Composition,  to  be 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Miss  Helen  Post  was  employed  at  the 
opening  of  the  summer  term  to  take  charge  of  the  grammar  grade  of  pupils 
in  the  "  School  for  Practice/'  this  school  having  been  reorganized  to  provide 
for  three  Departments,  known  as  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar.  The 
same  has  been  carefully  graded,  and  is  now  well  supplied  with  the  means  for 
doing  appropriate  work.  As  an  experimental  school,  it  must  prove  a  most  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  Normal.  Prof.  Putnam  is  its  director,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  position  gives  opportunity  for  a  more  careful  supervision  of  the 
pupil-teachers  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  "We  desire  here  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  enlightened  zeal  which  all  of  the  instructors,  without  exception, 
have  shown  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  during  the  past  year. 
From  the  reports  of  the  Principal  and  his  associates,  we  are  assured  that  the 
students  generally  have  been  earnest  and  faithful  in  work,  and  that  the  de- 
portment of  the  school  has  been  such  as  to  furnish  no  serious  cases  of  disci- 
pline. 

FACULTY. 

The  following  names  constitute  the  Faculty  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Rev.  Joseph  Estabrook,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
higher  Professional  Instruction. 
Snth  Hoppin,  Preceptress,  Botany  and  Arithmetic. 
F.  H.  Pease,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
Mary  A.  Rice,  English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric. 
C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Mathematics. 
Daniel  Putnam,  Professional  Training.    Director  of  Model  School. 
Lewis  McLouth,  M.  A.,  Natural  Sciences. 
J.  P.  Vroman,  M.  A.,  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 
A.  Lodeman,  German  and  French  Languages. 

Anna  M.  Cutcheon,  Geography,  Drawing,  History,  and  English  Literature. 
Alice  Barr,  Teacher  in  Model  School. 
Helen  Post,  Teacher  in  Gramar  School. 
W.  Warren,  Penmanship. 

COURSES    OF  STUDY. 

The  following  courses  of  study,  recently  revised  and  extended  by  the  Fac- 
ility, and  approved  of  by  the  Board,  are  now  observed  : 
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COIilMON  SCHOOL  COURSE— Two  Years. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Winter  Term—U  Weeks, 

1.  Arithmetic. 
S.  Geography. 

3.  English  Grammar. 

4.  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 


Summer  Term — 16  Weeks, 

1.  Physiology. 

2.  History  of  United  States. 

3.  English  Analysis  and  Composition. 

4.  Reading  and  Writing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


1.  General  Principles  and  Methods  Teach- 

ing ;  Practice  Teaching. 

2.  Elementary  Algebra. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Vocal  Music. 

5.  Reading  and  Drawing. 

6.  General  History— Lectures. 

Exercises  in  Speaking,  Composition,  etc. 


1.  General    Professional    Instruction    and 

Practice  Teaching. 

2.  Analysis  of  Arithmetic. 

3.  Botany. 

4.  Vocal  Music. 

5.  Reading  and  Drawing. 

6.  General  History — Lectures. 


FULL  ENGLISH  COURSE— Three  Years. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Same  as  the  second  year  of  the  Common  School  Course. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Winter  Term^U  Weeks. 
Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

1.  Geometry. 

2.  Physical  Geography.    Geology. 

3.  Rhetoric — Lectures. 

4.  Drawing. 


Summer  Term — 16  Weeks, 

Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

1.  Geometry. 

2.  Geology.    Natural  History— Lectures. 
8.  English  Literature  and  Civil  G^yemment 

— ^Lectures. 
4.  Drawing. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

1.  Higher  Algebra. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Psychology  and  General  Professional  In- 

struction. 


Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

1.  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

2.  Astronomy. 

3.  Moral  Science,  Logic,  and  General  Pro- 

fessional Instruction. 


4.  Laboratory  Practice. 
Exercises  in  Reading,  Speaking,  Composition,  etc.,  through  the  Course. 


^^ 


COURSE  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES— Four  Years. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


WhnUr  T&rmS4  Weeks. 

1.  Professional    Instruction    and   Practice 

Teaching. 
%.  German. 
8.  Elementary  Algebra. 

4.  Natural  Philosophy. 

5.  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

6.  General  History — Lectures. 


Summer  Term— 16  Weeks, 

1.  Professional    Instruction    and   Practice 

Teaching. 

2.  German. 

8.  Analysis  of  Arithmetic. 

4.  Botany. 

5.  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

6.  General  History — Lectures. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach-     Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 


ing. 

1.  German. 

2.  French. 

3.  Greometry. 

4.  Physical  Geography  and  Geology. 


ing. 

1.  German. 

2.  French. 

3.  Geometry. 

4.  Geology.    Natural  History — ^Lectures. 
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THIRD  TBAB. 


Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

1.  German. 

2.  French. 

8.  Higher  Algebra. 
4.  Chemistry. 


Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

1.  German. 

2.  French. 

8.  Trigonometry  and  Surrey ing. 
4.  English  Literature  and  Civil  Government 
— Lectures. 


FOURTH  TEAR. 


Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

1.  German  and  French— alternately. 

2.  Psycliology  and  General  Professional  In- 

struction. 
8.  Rhetoric  and  Criticism— Lectures. 


Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

1.  French  and  German— alternately. 

2.  Moral  Science  and  General  Professional 

Instruction. 
8.  History  of  Education,  etc,— Lectures. 
4.  Astronomy— Lectures. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE— Four  Tears. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Winter  Term-^£4  Weeks. 
1.  Professional    Instruction    and    Practice 


Teaching. 
2.  Latin. 
8.  Elementary  Algebra. 

4.  Natural  Philosophy. 

5.  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

6.  General  History— Lectures. 


Summer  Term — 16  Weeks, 

1.  Professional    Instruction    and    Practice 

Teaching. 

2.  Latin. 

8.  Analysis  of  Arithmetic. 

4.  Botany. 

5.  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

6.  General  History— Lectures. 


SECOND  TEAR. 

Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach-     Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 


ing. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 

3.  Geometry. 

4.  Physical  Geography  and  Geology. 


ing. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 
8.  Geometry. 
4.  Geology.    Natural  History — ^Lectures. 

TmRD  YEAR. 


Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach 
ing. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 
8.  Higher  Algebra. 
4.  Chemistry. 


Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach* 
ing. 

1.  Latm. 

2.  Greek. 

8.  Psychology  and  General  Profes^onal  In- 
struction. 


Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing, 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 

8.  Trigonometry  and  Sury^ing. 
4.  English  Literature  and  ClyirGoYemment 

— ^Lectures. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Professional  Instruction  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 
8.  Moral  Science  and  General  Professional 

Instruction. 


4  History  of  Education,  etc. — Lectures. 
Exercises  in  Reading,  Speaking,  Composition,  etc.,  through  the  Course. 


HIGHER  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Winter  TermrSJi,  Weeks, 

Professional  Instruction— Lectures. 

1.  General  History — Lectures. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry. 

8.  Natural  Philosophy — ^Laboratory  work. 


Bummer  Term — 16  Weeks, 

Professional  Instruction — Lectures. 

1.  General  History— Lectures. 

2.  Analytical  Geometiy. 

8.  Chemistry— Laboratory  work. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


Professional  Instruction — Lectures. 

1.  Calculus. 

2.  Eufflish  Literature. 

3.  Zoblo^y. 


Professional  Instruction— Lectures. 
1.  Mechanics. 
3.  Logic. 
3.  Botany. 


HIGHER  LANGUAGE  COURSES. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Winter  Term^SJi.  Weeks.  Summer  Term—ie  Weeks. 


Professional  Instruction — Lectures. 

1.  Latin  and  Greek,  or  French  and  German. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy— Laboratory  work. 


Professional  Instruction — Lectures. 

1.  Latin  and  Greek,  or  French  and  German, 

2.  Analytical  Geometry. 

8.  Chemistry— Laboratory  work. 


SECOND  TEAR. 


Professional  Instruction — ^Lectures. 

1.  Latin  and  Greek,  or  French  and  German. 

2.  Calculus. 


Professional  Instruction — Lectures. 

1.  Latin  and  Greek,  or  French  and  German. 

2.  Mechanics. 


OOKHOK  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

The  common  school  or  elementary  coarse,  requiring  two  years,  is  designed 
to  prepare  persons  for  teaching  in  the  common  district  schools.  It  is  made 
to  embrace  not  simply  a  review  of  the  elementary  branches,  but  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  purposes  of  elementary  teaching,  and  the  methods  by  which 
these  are  to  be  realized ;  including,  also,  the  organization  and  general  man- 
agement of  a  school,  as  well  aa  the  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  teach- 
ers. The  diploma  awarded  to  a  graduate  in  this  course  is  a  certificate  licensing 
the  holder  to  teach  the  branches  of  study  named  in  the  course,  in  any  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  three  years;  and  at  its  expiration 
the  same  may  be  renewed  on  presenting  to  the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  of 
success  in  teaching. 

HIGHER  COURSES. 

These  advanced  courses,  embracing  periods  of  three  and  four  years,  are 
devoted  to  those  studies  which  will  prepare  students,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  to  teach  in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  the  State.  Graduates 
from  either  of  these  courses  are  entitled  to  certificates  with  their  diplomas 
which,  by  the  law  of  the  State,  become  legal  certificates  of  qualification  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  any  township,  when  copies  of  the  same  have 
been  filed  or  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
township  were  the  graduates  propose  to  teach.  Beference  is  asked  to  the 
report  of  the  Principal  hereto  appended,  in  which  these  courses  of  study  ate 
more  fully  described,  disclosing  what  is  aimed  at,  and  what  has  already  been 
realized. 

GRADUATES  Off  1874. 

There  were  fifty-one  graduates  from  the  different  courses.  It  is  understood 
that  forty-three  of  them  are  engaged  in  teaching,  and  two, — Mr.  Shaw  and 
Miss  Craddock, — ^are  still  at  the  Normal,  having  entered  upon  an  advanced 
course  of  study.  The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  Graduates,  their 
places  .of  residence,  and  course  pursued.  The  star  designates  those  not  now 
engaged  in  teaching: 

Classical  Course. — ^Bufus  Crippin,  Ypsilanti ;  *  Charles  B.  Ferris,  Tpsilanti ; 
Samuel  B.  Laird,  Ohelsea;  Herbert  S.  Beed,  Parkville. 

Modern  Language  Course. — *Ella  Forbes,  Belleville;  Ella  G.  Hang,  Bed- 
ford ;  Mary  L.  Gray,  Ypsilanti ;  Eatie  Haug,  Bedford ;  Eittie  Sprague,  Farm- 
ington. 
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Latin  and  Prench  Course. — Etta  Sara  Boynton,  Grand  Haven* 
Full  English  Course. — Mary  F.  Clark,  Armada;  Jay  K.  Davis,  Troy;  P, 
Fabian  Dodds,  Mt.  Pleasant;  Ida  A.  Freeman,  Otsego;  Maria  £.  Haynes, 
Jackson ;  Sarah  McWethy,  Burlington ;  Ella  F.  Packer,  Battle  Creek ;  Julia 
M.  Stanclift,  Kalamazoo;  *  Carrie  Towner,  Ypsilanti;  Sarah  Ten  Ejck,  East 
Saginaw  ;  David  Zimmerman,  Lambertville. 

Common  School  Course. — Diplomas  good  for  three  years.  Expire  July  1, 
1877:  *Eola  A.  Brower,  Medina;  Harry  K.  Bacon,  Ypsilanti ;  Eose  H.  Baker, 
Moreuci;  Will  F.  Bradner,  Bedford;  Asa  L.  Blanchard,  Farmington ;  Willie 
E.  Bellows,  Ypsilanti;  A.  Hall  Burdick,  Hart;  D wight  Crittenden,  Stony 
Creek ;  *  Sarah  E.  Craddock,  Leslie ;  Mary  T.  Canning,  Ishpeming ;  Lydia  S. 
Davis,  Lapeer;  Joseph  S.  Dunn,  Pinckney;  Clara  Dole,  Ypsilanti;  *  Elsie 
Frazer,  Yew ;  Emma  H.  Hume,  Medina ;  Agnes  Lewis,  Parma;  Marion  Little, 
Armada ;  Hattie  Macomber,  Canandaigua ;  Mary  McCoy,  Walled  Lake ;  Annie 
J.  McGrath,  Detroit ;  Mary  A.  Paine,  St.  Johns;  Anna  A.  Preston,  Pittsfield 
Flora  Preston,  Pittsfield ;  *  Anna  Euel,  Fowlerville ;  Chas.  A.  Stringer,  Bed- 
ford; Edward  M.  Seaman,  Milford;  Elsie  K.  Scott,  Parma;  *Levi  F.  Shaw, 
Brownsville ;  Anna  B.  Wood,  Ypsilanti ;  Anna  S.  Wood,  Jackson. 

ATTEM^DANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  Normal  Department  during 
the  year  was  364.  Eight  of  the  number  were  not  residents  of  the  State.  The 
records  of  the  School  show  the  following  counties  in  the  State  represented, 
and  the  number  in  attendance  from  each,  viz.:  Allegan  5,  Barry  1,  Bay  1, 
Berrien  3,  Branch  5,  Calhoun  13,  Cass  1,  Clinton  4,  Eaton  2,  Genesee  1,  Grand 
Traverse  1,  Gratiot  2,  Hillsdale  8,  Huron  1,  Ingham  5,  Ionia  8,  Isabella  1, 
Jackson  20,  Kalamazoo  6,  Kent  5,  Lapeer  4,  Lenawee  23,  Livingston  7, 
Macomb  C,  Marquette  3,  Monroe  8,  Newaygo  1,  Oakland  24,  Oceana  2,  Ottawa 
4,  Saginaw  C,  Sanilac  7,  Shiwassee  3,  St  Clair  6,  St.  Joseph  8,  Tuscola  1,  Van 
Buren  1,  Wayne  33,  and  Washtenw  116. 

Each  member  .of.  the  Legislature  has  the  right  (by  a  regulation  adopted 
many  years  ago)  to  appoint  two  students  to  the  School,  residents  of  his  dis- 
trict, who  are  to  be  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as  other  candidates  for 
admission,  except  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition.  It  is 
gratifying  to  notice  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  late  are  so  gene- 
rally availing  themselves  of  this  right,  notwithstanding  the  serious  reduction 
it  causes  in  the  School's  income,  realized  from  the  payment  of  term  fees.  In 
issuing  certificates  of  appointment  to  the  School,  it  becomes  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  exercise  much  caution  in  their  selection,  since,  by  the  law 
establishing  the  School,  the  Board  of  Education  must  reject  every  applicant 
for  admission  who,  in  their  opinion,  "  will  not  make  an  apt  and  good  teacher." 

'We  invite  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  Principal  and  other  members  of 
the  Faculty,  which  are  herewith  transmitted.  These  reports  are  of  special 
interest,  as  they  give  us  the  school  management  and  the  class  work  as  carried 
on  during  the  year,  and  are  a  record  as  well  of  the  observations  and  conclu- 
sions of  those  who  are  identified  with,  and,  in  great  measure,  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  School. 

WITTER  J.  BAXTER,  President, 
EDWARD    DORSCH, 
D.  P.  MAYHEW, 

State  Board  of  Education. 
Daniel  B.  Briggs,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction^ 

Secretary  {ex  officio)  of  the  Board. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  HonorabU  Board  of  Education  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  State  Normal  School 
for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1874.  No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  during  the  year,  except  the  appointment  of  Miss  Helen  C.  Post,  a 
former  graduate  of  the  School,  to  the  charge  of  the  Grammar  Department  of 
the  Model  School  for  the  spring  term,  and  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Philology  and  English  Composition,  by  Prof.  Bernard  Bigsby. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  during  the 

year  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  (364),  classified  as  follows, — 156  males 

and  208  females: 

English  Common  School  Course ^ 222 

FuU  English  Course 35 

Courses  m  the  Languages 99 

Select  Studies 8 

Experimental  Department 122 

Total 486 

One  hundred  and  four  have  been  received  to  free  tuition  by  appointment  of 
members  of  State  Legislature.  These  appointments  represent  thirty-eight 
different  counties. 

TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 

Except  in  special  cases,  pupils  are  not  received  for  less  than  a  full  term. 
Some  have  been  admitted  for  one-half  of  a  term  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
studies  preparatory  to  teaching.  Excepting  graduates  of  the  Model  School,  pupils, 
if  ladies,  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years,  and  if  gentlemen,  not  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Principal  has  discretionary  power  to  admit  pupils 
at  an  earlier  age  upon  evidence  given  of  maturity  or  advancement  in  study. 
All  pupils  are  required  to  sign,  in  good  faith,  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  if  unknown  to  the  Faculty,  must  pre- 
sent testimonials  of  good,  moral  character. 

The  average  age  of  pupils  during  the  past  year  was  20.4  years. 

GRADUATES  FOR  1874. 

There  were  fifty-one  graduates  from  the  different  courses,  as  follows : 

Clasical 4 

Modern  Language 5 

Full  English 11 

English  Common  School  Course 30 

Latin  and  French 1 

Several  who  graduated  from  the  shorter  course  will  take  a  higher  course 
after  teaching  a  year  or  two. 

AIMS  OF  THE  FORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  has  an  existence  for  this  simple  purpose :  the  better  to 
qualify  teachers  for  their  profession ;  to  increase  their  teaching  force ;  to  send 
them  forth  to  their  work  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  profession ;  to 
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prepare  them  to  render  to  the  schools  of  Michigan  the  best  and  most  valnable 
service*  The  various  courses  of  study,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  practice 
and  criticism  in  the  experimental  school^  and  the  higher  professional  instruc- 
tion, have  been  arranged  to  meet^  as  far  as  possible,  the  demands  of  every 
grade  of  our  public  schools.  For  this  purpose  four  courses  of  study  have  been 
provided  for : 

1.  The  English  Common  School  Course  has  special  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  district  schools,  and  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments  of 
graded  schools.  It  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  reading,  penmanship, 
book-keeping,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar.  United  States  History,  phys- 
iology, Tocal  music,  elementary  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  drawing, 
and  a  course  of  one  year's  lectures  on  elementary  professional  instruction, 
with  observation  and  practice  in  the  experimental  school. 

2.  The  Full  English  Course,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  common  school 
course,  embraces  all  the  English  studies  usually  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State. 

3.  The  Language  Course  include  all  the  professional  and  text-book  instruc- 
tion of  the  English  course,  with  four  years  of  Latin  and  three  of  Greek,  three 
and  a  half  of  German  and  two  and  a  half  of  French.  It  is  believed  that 
these  branches,  thoroughly  mastered,  will  prepare  students  to  fill  the  position 
of  assistants,  principals,  and  superintendants  in  our  public  schools. 

4.  Advanced  Professional  Instruction  embraces  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
elementary  psychology,  and  its  applications:  1.  To  methods  of  teaching;  2. 
To  the  organization  and  grading  of  schools ;  3.  To  the  objects  and  aims  of 
education ;  4.  To  educational  motives ;  5.  To  school  laws  and  systems,  and  an 
outline  of  the  history  of  education ;  6.  To  the  the  relations  of  teachers  to 
pupils,  parents,  and  to  society. 

In  addition  to  the  special  pedagogical  instruction  given  in  the  Normal 
School,  every  pupil  receives  constant  professional  training  in  the  methods  in 
which  every  branch  is  taught.  The  normal  teacher  has  constantly  before  him 
the  mngle  purpose  of  preparing  his  pupils  for  successful  teachers.  Every  pro- 
cess is  determined  by  this  idea,  and  every  recitation  pervaded  with  it  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  pupil  has  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  thing 
taught;  but  it  must  so  lie  in  his  mind  that  he  can  successfully  impart  it  to 
others. 

HOW  FAB  HAVE  THESE  AIMS  SEEK  REALIZED  ? 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School,  in  April,  1853,  not  less  than  6,300 
students  have  been  admitted  to  the  Normal  Department.  Of  these,  430  have 
completed  some  one  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  received  the  diploma.  More 
than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  graduates  have  spent  more  or  less  time  in  teaching 
since  graduation.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  are  now  known  to  be  teaching, 
and  doubtless  some  others  of  whom  we  have  no  positive  knowledge.  Many  of 
these  teachers  have,  for  several  years,  been  in  charge  of  public  schools,  or  have 
occupied  other  positions  of  influence  in  them,  and  have  had  under  their  influ- 
ence hundreds  of  others  who  have  become  teachers,  or  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  Normal  School  has  been  extending 
itself  in  every  part  of  this  State,  as  well  as  in  other  States.  Of  the  5,800  non- 
graduates  who  have  attended  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  (many  of  whom 
have  nearly  completed  the  course),  more  than  4,000  have  devoted  some  time 
to  teaching  before  engaging  in  other  business,  while  many  have  for  several 
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jears^  devoted  their  entire  time  to  it.  So  far  as  these  teachers  have  received 
better  instrnction  and  higher  inspiration  for  their  work  than  they  wonld  have 
received  elsewhere^  have  the  interests  of  education  been  advanced  in  onr  State, 
and  so  far  has  the  Normal  School  been  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it 
was  established.  As  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  normal  methods  of 
instrnction^  and  of  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  graduates  of  onr  school, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  &om  all  parts  of  the  State  for  Normal  School 
teachers, — a  demand  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  A  large  portion 
of  the  class  of  '74  had  secured  positions  previous  to  graduation.  All  except 
four  of  the  graduates  of  '74  are  now  teaching. 

The  utility  of  Normal  Schools  is  no  longer  called  in  question.  In  their 
early  history  in  this  country  it  was  earnestly  contended  that  they  were  unnec- 
essary,— that  academies,  high-schools,  and  colleges  were  doing  all  the  work 
necessary  to  provide  good  teachers.  It  was  held  that  any  lack  of  ability  to 
impart  instruction  in  one  possessing  the  literary  qualifications,  was  proof  of 
natural  disqualification  for  which  there  could  be  no  remedy.  Some  may  still 
hold  that  view,  but  the  number  is  very  smalL 

The  change  in  public  sentiment  throughout  the  whole  country  is  manifest 
from  the  rapid  growth  of  these  schools.  There  are  now  120  Normal  Schools 
in  the  United  States.  Massachusetts  has  four,  for  the  support  of  which  she 
pays,  annually,  150,000.  The  State  of  New  York  has  eight,  for  which  the 
annual  legislative  appropriation  is  1150,000.  Many  of  the  larger  cities  have 
such  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  their  own  schools, 
supported  by  city  tax. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  now  criticise  the  Normal  School  most  severely, 
that  all  academic  instruction  should  be  excluded,  and  the  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  to  pedagogics  and  methods.  But  nine-tenths  of  all  who  come  here 
for  instruction  need  a  thorough  review  of  the  common  English  branches,  and 
are  therefore  unfitted  to  receive  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  in 
teaching,  moreover,  the  academic  studies  in  illustrating  the  professional 
instruction.  Methods  of  teaching  that  are  put  in  daily  practice  give  to  the 
learner  an  air  of  reality  which  would  be  wholly  wanting  in  case  the  illustra> 
tions  were  only  occasional.  The  attempt  to  eliminate  all  academic  instruction 
from  the  Normal  School  would  result  (if  successful)  in  the  most  partial  and 
superficial  qualifications  of  those  who  should  go  out  to  teach  in  our  schools. 
Unless  thorough  knowledge  is  acquired  here,  it  will  not  be  acquired  at  alL 
The  illustration  of  methods  would  be  less  clearly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  pupils  when  given  once  or  twice  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  than  if  they 
were  made  daily  witnesses  of  good  methods,  by  competent  instructors,  and 
they  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  instruction. 

GBADUATES  FBOBC  HIGH  80H00LS. 

A  number  of  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  high  schools  in  the  State, 

have,  where  the  methods  of  instruction,  have  been  well  known  to  the  Faculty, 

.  ^    been  received  on  their  diploma,  without  a  formal  examination.  Such  have  been 

^     required  to  do  only  the  special  work  of  the  Nornaal  School, — that  which  is 

strictly  professional.    There  is  promise  of  a  large  increase  of  this  class  of 

students. 

OUK  WAKTS. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  more  roon^  will  be  needed  to  accommodate 
the  students  that  ask  admission  to  the  school,  the  better  to  qualify  themselves 
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for  teaching  in  our  public  schools.  Nearly  every  seat  is  now  taken.  From 
the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  past  three  years,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  reject 
some  who  will  apply  for  admission  in  1875.  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  hall 
for  our  public  meetings^  elocutionary  drills,  musical  rehearsals,  and  Commence- 
ment. More  recitation  rooms  are  needed,  and  larger  facilities  for  laboratory 
purposes.  Our  classes  are  many  of  them  over-crowded.  We  shall  need  at 
least  one  more  teacher  the  coming  year. 

The  details  of  work  in  the  different  Departments  will  be  given  in  the  accom- 
-panying  reports  of  the  teachers  of  those  departments. 

I  am  most  happy  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  earnest  and  successful 
work  during  the  year  on  the  part  of  my  associate  teachers,  and  general  subor- 
dination and  faithful  study  on  the  part  of  tip  students. 

In  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Higher  Professional  Instruction, 
twenty-one  students  completed,  in  satisfactory  manner,  the  course  prescribed 
for  graduation,  and  passed  the  required  examination.  An  excellent  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  entire  class,  in  those  branches  especially  which  are  closely 
connected  with  the  science  of  education,  and  the  application  of  mental  phi- 
losophy to  educational  processes.  During  the  summer  term  I  gave  a  course  of 
forty  lectures  upon  moral  philosophy,  in  which  were  discussed  the  principal 
questions  relating  to  rights,  duties,  and  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 

I  also  gaye  instruction,  during  the  year,  to  120  pupils  in  reading  and  elocu- 
tion, about  90  of  whom  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

At  the  commencemet  of  the  winter  and  spring  terms,  courses  of  lessons  in 
penmanship  were  given  by  Prof.  W.  Warren,  of  Ohio.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  commendation  of  the  excellent  work  which  he  has  accomplished.  He 
has  awakened  an  enthusiasm  in  this  hitherto  neglected  branch  which  is  already 
producing  good  results  wherever  our  pupils  have  gone  to  teach. 

J.  ESTABEOOK,  Principal 


BEPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSERVATION  AND 

PRACTICE. 


Prof,  J,  Estdbro&k : 

Deae  Sib, — ^The  class  in  the  study  of  the  Elementary  Principles  and  Gen- 
eral Methods  of  Teaching  has  numbered,  during  the  year  past,  104.  Of  this 
number,  56  have  completed  the  work  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations ; 
of  the  remainder,  some  were  members  of  the  class  only  one  term,  some  only  a 
part  of  a  term,  and  a  few,  though  in  all  the  year,  failed  to  give  satisfactory 
evidence,  at  the  close,  of  having  mastered  the  subjects  taught. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  members  of  this  class  have  been  characterized  by 
earnestness,  and  a  zealous  professional  spirit.  It  is  observable  that  the  profes- 
sional spirit  and  zeal  Of  students  in  the  study  of  general  principles  and  meth- 
ods, increase  steadily  year  by  year. 
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This  is  a  hopeful  and  an  encouraging  feature  of  our  Normal  School  work. 
While  we  have  not  yet  attained,  fully,  the  object  of  our  desires  and  eflForts,  it 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  discover  indications  of  real,  and,  it  may  be  hoped, 
permanent  progress. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSERVATION  AND   PRACTICE. 

Members  of  the  class  in  Principles  and  Methods  are  required,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  preparatory  study,  to  devote  considerable  time  to  careful  observation 
in  this  school,  and  to  report,  in  writing  or  orally,  in  respect  to  the  methods  of 
work  which  they  observe.  Learning  to  observe  accurately  and  wisely,  and  to 
report  clearly  and  intelligently,  is  an  acquisition  of  very  great  importance^ 
and  not  easy  of  acquisition.  Its  importance  will  justify  an  increased  amount 
of  time  and  attention  during  the  next  year.  The  value  of  the  ability  to  profit 
by  observing  the  work  and  methods  of  others  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

After  a  period  of  observation  and  instruction  in  some  of  the  details  of 
methods,  pupils  of  the  class  are  assigned  to  the  duty  of  what  is  called,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  practice  teaching.  It  is  the  design  to  require  every 
student,  before  graduating,  to  devote  some  time  to  this  work,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  some  competent  instructor. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  made  still  more  evident  the  imperative 
necessity  of  this  supervision,  and  our  lack  of  means  to  fully  secure  it.  The 
occupation  of  my  hours  by  other  duties  leaves*  me  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  time  for  this.  An  effort  will  be  made  during  the  next  year  to  train 
some  of  the  advanced  students  of  the  Normal  School  to  perform  a  part  of  this 
work,  and  in  this  way  to  prepare  them  for  the  position  of  critic  teacher. 

Several  applications  for  such  teachers  have  been  received  from  other  schools 
within  the  year  past.  Teachers  qualified  for  such  positions  will  be  sure  of 
steady  employment  and  good  compensation.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a  part  of  our 
appropriate  work  to  prepare  a  portion  of  our  pupils  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Miss  Barr  has  continued  in  special  charge  of  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  of  the  experimental  school,  and  has  given  excellent  satisfaction  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duties. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  been  as  large  as  the  capacity  of  the  school  room 
will  allow.  An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the  school  even  more 
valuable  in  the  future. 

The  grammar  grade  was  organized  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Post.  The  attendance  in  this  department  has  been  fully 
equal  to  our  expectations,  and  the  instruction  and  management  of  the  school 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  With  such  changes  and  improvements  as  experi- 
ence shall  suggest,  it  is  believed  that  this  department  will  be  found  of  great 
value  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Normal  School. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  impor* 
tance  of  supplying  the  experimental  school  with  all  the  most  improved  appli- 
ances of  teaching.  The  credit  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  interests  of  our 
students  make  this  a  necessity.  A  small  appropriation  and  expenditure  each 
term  will  gradually  supply  this  demand. 

OTHER  WORK. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
classes  in  civil  government  and  natural  history.  These  classes  were  large,  and 
generally  evinced  a  satisfactory  interest  in  their  work. 

DANIEL  PUTNAM, 
Director  Department  of  Observation  and  Practice;, 


*£•<. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF*  MATHEMATICS. 


Prof,  J.  EMbfook,  Brineipal: 

Deab  S1B9 — ^The  different  branches  pnrsued  in  my  department  durin|(  the 
year,  to||;ether  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  relating  to  each,  were 
qnite  fully  indicated  in  my  last  report  In  addition  to  what  has  thns  been 
^r^y  presented,  the  following  brief  summary  is  idl  that  seems  necessary  in 
the  present  connection: 

The  greatness  of  the  number  of  students  in  Elementary  Algebra^  and  the 
consequent  great  diversity  of  attainments  among  so  many,  rendered  it  desirabte 
to  gnAe  the  class.  There  were  accordingly  formed  three  divisions^ — ^the  flMSt 
consisting  of  pupils  who  had  already  acquiri^d  a  quite  complete  aoademio 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  the  second  composed  of  such  as  had  studied  tjAgftortL 
considerably,  but  yet  needed  a  full  and  thorough  review,  utd  the  third  erabrftc- 
ing  beginners. 

The  first  grade  received  merely  a  course  of  lectures,  occupying  a  period  of 
six  or  eight  weeks,  upon  methodcf  of  teaching  algebra,  together  with  work  in 
practice  teaching  in  review  of  the  lecturea 

The  second  division  had  a  similar  course,  efnbrocing  besides  the  neceesi^ry 
academic  study,  and  extending  through  the  winter  term. 

The  third  clasi^  being  composed  of  younger  and  lees  umture  pupiU^  were 
found  to  require  tt  few  weeks  of  the  summer  term  to  complete  the  reqith^ 
work. 

Though  a  considerable  amount  of  what  is  termed  academic  work  has  been 
done  in  these  classes  as  a  whole,  still  the  aim  has  been  to  perform  it  incident- 
ally to  our  main  work  of  teaching  ^  methods,^'  and  thus  to  hold  it  uniformly 
in  subordination  to  purely  professional  uses,  or  in  the  relation  of  amenia  to 
an  end.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  more  and  more  confirmed  me  in 
the  belief  of  the  entire  feasibili^  of  the  solution  of  the  ** Normal  Problem" 
according  to  this  procedure. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  completed  such  a  course  in  elemen- 
tary dgebra  during  the  year  is  88,  passing  at  an  averaige  of  89  per  cent. 

From  th^  pupils  was  formed  the  class  pursuing,  during  the  summer  tam, 
the  study  of  methods  of  higher  luitfametio,  or  analysis  of  arithmetic,  as  We 
term  the  form  in  which  this  subject  is  presented. 

The  work  ija  this  class  has  been  substantially  as  described  in  my  last  r^K>rt, 
special  effort,  however,  having  been  made  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  methods  of 
teaching,  and  to  confirm  the  pupil,  as  fully  as  }>08sible,  in  a  true  professional 
spirit  of  study  and  practice. 

The  number  of  students  passing  examination  in  this  branch  was  77,  at  an 
average  standing  of  89  per  cent. 

In  geometry  it  was  necessary  to  form-  two  classes, — the  regular  one  of  the 
year,  and  one  in  lectures  on  methods,  in  connection  with  a  rapid  review. 
From  these  classes  31  pupils  have  passed  examination,  at  an  average  of  85  jper 
cent. 

The  plan  of  studying  geometry  from  a  text-book,  in  which  the  theorems  are 
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stated  withont  demonstrations^  continues  to  be  attended  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  The  pupils  exhibit  a  constantly  increasing  enthusiasm  and 
interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  study.  The  practice  teaching, 
also,  is  engaged  in  with  great  pleasure  and  marked  success.  It  is  our  aim  to 
bring,  more  and  more,  the  pursuit  of  this  oldest  of  the  sciences  into  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  methods  of  modem  thought  and  inyestigation.  The 
class  in  higher  algebra  consisted  of  26  pupils,  who  passed  examination  at  an 
average  of  89  per  cent. 

In  this  study,  also^  a  great  advance  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of 
the  higher  methods  of  analysis  in  place  of  the  unwieldy  and  cumbrous  pro- 
cesses so  long  current  in  the  treatment  of  several  of  the  topics. 

The  class  in  trigonometry  numbered  31  pupils,  who,  on  examination,  had  an 
average  standing  of  90  per  cent.  This  study  was  pursued  in  the  same  banner 
as  previously  reported, — by  lecture,  without  use  of  text-book. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  work  of  the  year.  It  has  been  a  year  of  pleasant 
labor,  and  happy  association  with  my  pupils  and  fellow  teachers.  I  trust  it 
has  been  a  year,  also,  fruitful  in  good  to  all  who  have  been  connected  in  6ar 
great  and  important  undertaking  of  prepiariBg  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of 
the  State.  Thanking  jrou  for  your  sympathy  and  support  throughout  the  year — 

0.  P.  B.  BELLOWS, 
Department  6f  Mathematics. 


BJBPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSICAL  AND  NATTJEAL 

SCIENCE. 


Prof.  J.  Eatahrook^  Principal: 

Dear  Sib, — ^I  beg  leave  to  present  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Normal  School. 

The  work  of  the  department  for  the  past  year  bias  been,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  students  has  been  unusually  large,  and  their 
interest  in  the  work  seems  to  increase  with  the  increasiiig  facilities  of  the  de- 
partment 

During  the  winter  term  thirty  pupils  were  instructed  in  the  subject  of 
cheitiistry.  Of  this  number,  twenty-seven  passed  successful  examinations, 
three  going  out  to  teach  before  the  close  of  the  term.  The  last  two  months  of 
the  term  were  devoted  to  a  course  in  experimentation  and  analysis,  conducted 
by  the  students  personally  under  my  supervision.  The  tables,  cases,  gas,  and 
water  fixtures  added  to  the  laboratory  during  the  previous  summer  vacation 
made  this  work  much  more  attractive  and  profitable.  Por  this  practice  work, 
as  our  laboratory  accommodations  will  only  admit  of  seven  or  eight  persons 
working  at  once,  the  class  was  necessarily  divided  into  sections,  working  at 
different  hours. 

Lectures  were  given  to  forty-eight  students,  upon  alternate  days  throughout 
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the  tenn  upon  the  subject  of  Physical  Geography.  During  the  term,  also,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  students  were  taught  natural  philosophy.  These 
students  recited  in  three  sections, — two  in  the  mgming  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon. The  afternoon  class  was  a  review  class,  composed  of  students  who  had 
studied  the  subject  somewhat  before,  and  who  were  prepared  for  a  rapid  review. 
This  class  closed  its  work  at  the  holiday  recess ;  the  others  continued  till  the 
close  of  the  term. 

During  this  term  also,  twenty-nine  students, — all  of  the  seniors  in  the  full 
English  course,  and  some  volunteers, — took  a  course  in  laboratory  practice,  or 
a  course  of  experimental  lessons  in  natural  philosophy  mostly.  These  students 
performed  their  work  under  my  direction,  and  according  to  a  systematic 
scheme  provided  by  myself.  I  look  upon  this  work  as  being  exceedingly  prof- 
itable to  these  students,  as  it  gives  opportunity  to  acquire  some  skill  in  simple 
experimentation,  which  will  be  of  very  great  aid  to  them  in  their  own  future 
teaching.  I  would  also  say  that  the  interest  manifested  by  the  students  in 
this  work  fully  justified  my  highest  anticipations. 

During  the  spring  term,  lectures  were  delivered,  on  alternate  days,  upon 
astronomy  to  thirty-eight  pupils, — seniors  of  the  full  English  and  modern 
language  courses,  and  some  volunteers.  Besides  the  work  in  descriptive 
astronomy,  a  little  practice  was  afforded  in  the  simpler  problems  of  astronomy, 
such  as  determining  the  meridian,  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  local 
time,  by  means  of  the  small  transit  instrument  recently  purchased  for  the 
school. 

A  class  of  seventy-four  students,  in  two  sections,  began  the  study  of  geol- 
ogy the  first  of  January,  and  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  May,  when 
they  resumed  zoology  which  they  had  pursued  during  a  part  of  the  winter 
term,  alternating  with  physical  geography.  Sixty-two  of  the  class  passed  the 
final  examinations  in  geology;  twelve  failed  or  left  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  work. 

As  I  was  much  crowded  with  work.  Prof.  Putnam  very  kindly  relieved  me 
of  the  class  in  zoology.  He  also  taught  the  class  in  lithological  geology  dur-- 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  term. 

During  the  spring  term,  ninety-five  students  pursued  the  study  of  PJiysiol- 
ogy  and  Hygiene.  Of  this  number,  eighty-eight  succeeded  in  passing  satisfac- 
tory final  examinations. 

The  teaching  has  all  been  done  with  an  eye  single  to  the  purpose  of  the 
school, — the  training  of  teachers.  It  has  not  been  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  first  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  taught* 
(For  botany,  see  Miss  Hoppin^s  report.) 

During  the  year  considerable  addition  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
laboratory.  A  working  table  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  labora- 
tory recitation  room,  with  cases  and  drawers,  gas  fixtures,  water-pipes,  and 
sinks  was  put  in  during  the  last  summer  vacation.  The  work  was  done  by  an 
ordinary  carpenter  with  my  help,  and  the  expense  was  much  less  than  the 
estimates  of  the  furniture-makers.  This  table  affords  working  room  for  seven 
students  at  a  time,  and  has  been  of  great  use  to  my  pupils. 

Early  in  the  year  an  opening  was  made  through  the  wall  into  the  small  reci- 
tation room  at  the  north  end  of  the  laboratory  and  glass  doors  were  put  in. 
This  change  helps  the  light  of  the  laboratory,  besides  affording  a  safe  and  con- 
venient apartment  for  the  storing  of  philosophical  apparatus.  By  this  change, 
too,  the  seating  of  the  laboratory  has  been  considerably  increased, 
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Bight  here,  I  would  eay,  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  our  way, — the  want 
of  room.  Our  little  apparatus  room  is  already  over-crowded  with  even  our 
meagre  equipment.  My  recitation  room  is  so  small  that  some  of  my  large 
classes  cannot  get  into  it ;  and  consequently  I  am  obliged  to  duplicate  my  work 
at  a  great  and  otherwise  unnecessary  expense  of  time,  when  the  real  needs  of 
teaching  do  not  require  it.  The  practice  work,  in  the  laboratory  especially, 
which  now  occupies  me  froni  four  to  six  hours  a  day,  could  be  done  just  as 
well  in  half  the  time,  if  there  were  sufficient  room.  I  make  these  statements 
all  the  more  reluctantly,  as  I  can  see  no  immediate  means  of  remedying  the 
evil.  The  building  is  now  fully  occupied,  except  one  or  two  small  rooms  that 
cannot  be  utilized  on  account  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  which  was  erected 
when  classes  were  much  smaller. 

During  the  past  year  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus.  The  following  are  the  most  important  pieces:  an 
Atwood's  machine  of  Bichie's  make,  at  a  cost  of  1120  00 ;  a  double  oxy-cal- 
cium  lantern,  with  gas-bags,  hose,  hydrogen  generator,  and  also  about  100 
sliders,  illustrating  anatomy,  natural  history,  the  spectroscope,  and  some  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  Accompanying  the  lantern  is  a  microscopic  attach- 
ment, and  a  considerable  collection  of  mounted  specimens ;  the  lantern  and 
accompanying  apparatus  cost  about  $200  00.  I  have  also  purchased  two  large 
carbon  di-sulphide  prisms  of  Bichie,  at  a  cost  of  115  00.  We  received,  in 
March,  a  fine  spectroscope,  ordered  the  year  before,  and  made  for  us  by 
Browning,  of  London.  This  instrument  cost  $100  00.  I  would  also  say  that 
the  Normal  School  has  been  made  the  recipient,  through  the  liberality  of  some 
citizens  of  Ypsilanti,  of  a  fine  equatorially  mounted  astronomical  telescope, 
four  inch  object-glass,  and  over  six  feet  long.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  '^  finder,^' 
four  eye-pieces  of  different  powers,  and  two  diagonal  eye-pieces.  This  instru- 
ment was  made  by  the  celebrated  optician,  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridgeport, 
and  cost  over  1300  00. 

A  few  tools  have  also  been  purchased,  not  only  for  use  in  the  laboratory, 
but  for  general  use  about  the  buildings. 

Although  the  expenditures  in  this  way  during  the  past  year  have  been  unus- 
ually liberal,  still  an  equal  amount  ought  to  be  expended  every  year,  if  the 
facilities  of  illustration  and  the  methods  of  teaching,  objectively,  are  to  be 
what  they  should  be  in  a  school  designed  to  train  teachers.  For  the  purposes 
of  a  general  education,  theoretical  knowledge  may  possibly  serve ;  but  for  the 
teacher's  purposes  nothing  short  of  actual,  direct,  experimental  knowledge  in 
the  material  sciences  will  answer.  The  Normal  School  should  especially  pre- 
sent opportunities  for  acquiring  this  actual  knowledge ;  and  such  opportuni- 
ties cannot  be  presented  without  a  yearly  expenditure  sufficient  to  keep  the 
laboratory  furnished  with  an  equipment  somewhat  correspondent  to  the  rapid 
progress  in  scientific  discovery  and  the  rapidly  improving  instruments  of  sci- 
entific investigation  and  illustration. 

We  need  very  much  a  pair  of  large  gas-holder?,  which,  I  think,  could  be 
secured  for  1100  00.  They  could  be  placed  in  the  unoccupied  basement, 
under  the  laboratory,  and  would  at  least  double  the  value  of  the  new  lantern 
to  our  students,  besides  economizing  time  and  the  materials  for  making  oxygen 
and  hydrogen. 

We  greatly  need  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  undulation ;  we 
need  a  sonometer,  some  mirrors,  and  a  polarizer  for  light  and  heat ;  we  need  an 
induction  coil  and  some  G^isler  tubes  for  electricity,  besides  many  minor  arti- 
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oles  which  I  will  not  occupy  yoar  time  to  mention,  bat  which  your  interest  in 
my  department  has  snggested  to  your  own  mind. 

In  the  division  of  natural  history  we  also  need  many  things.  One  of  the 
fine  sets  of  Prof.  Ward^s  plaster  casts  of  rare  and  interesting  fossils  is  greatly 
needed,  especially  as  other  institutions  of  the  State  already  possesses  some  of 
them.  We  very  greatly  need  a  human  skeleton  for  the  use  of  our  yery  large 
classes  in  physiology  and  hygiene ;  we  have  now  only  a  few  odds  and  ends 
thrown  out  from  some  doctor's  shop. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  if  a  small  sum  of  money  could  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department,  many  of  our  minor  wants  could  be  supplied,  with- 
out application  to  the  regular  apparatus-makers,  whose  prices  are  very  high, 
by  employing,  occasionally,  the  aid  of  some  of  the  skilled  artizens  of  this  city 
or  of  Detroit.  I  know,  from  experience,  that  many  simple  pieces  of  philo- 
sophical apparatus  can  be  supplied  in  this  way  at  very  much  less  expense  than 
if  they  were  purchased  of  regular  dealers.  Many  of  the  large  laboratories  of 
this  country  and  of  Europe  are  furnished  with  power,  machinery,  and  tools 
for  instrument  making,  and  constantly  employ  workmen  for  this  purpose.  We 
might,  with  great  profit  and  economy,  often  employ  a  carpenter  or  cabinet- 
maker, or  turner,  or  tin-smith,  or  gas-fitter. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  one  of  the  parts  of  our  double  lantern,  and 
a  few  other  minor  articles,  could  possibly  be  disposed  of  to  advantage,  and 
other  articles  of  use  to  us  purchased  in  their  place. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  interest  in  my  work,  and  for  your  liberality 
towards  this  department  of  the  Normal  School,  I  subscribe  myself  very 
respectfully, 

LEWIS  MoLOUTH, 
Department  of  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 


Prof,  J.  JSktdbrook^  Principal  : 

Deab  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  following  report  of  the 
department  of  "Ancient  Languages*'  for  the  year  1873-4. 

I  have  given  instruction  to  six  classes  each  day  during  the  entire  year,  com- 
mencing at  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  closing  at  1  o'clock  P.  M. 

Latin. — ^There  have  been  four  regular  classes  studying  this  language  through- 
out the  year.  After  the  "  Holiday  Recess,"  a  large  number  of  students  entered 
who  desired  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin ;  as  my  own  time  was  so  fully  occupied, 
after  consultation  with  the  Principal,  Mr.  Laird,  a  member  of  the  senior  class, 
was  employed  to  take  charge  of  one  class  for  the  remainer  of  the  year,  and  did 
excellent  work. 

The  first  year  students  finished  Harkness'  First  Latin  Book,  and  read  twelve 
chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Oassar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  with 
daily  lessons  from  the  grammar  during  the  last  twelve  weeks  of  the  year. 
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The  object  sought  in  this  class  has  been  to  thoroughly  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  Etymology  of  the  language. 

The  second  year  students  read  the  remainder  of  the  Ist  and  the  2d  books  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  one  oration  of  Cicero,  with  Latin  prose  once  each 
week,  and  four  lessons  per  week  from  the  grammar. 

The  study  of  *'  Comparative  Grammar'^  is  begun  with  this  class,  and  contin- 
ued throughout  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

The  third  year  students  read  four  orations  of  Cicero.  Special  attention  was 
given  daring  this  year,  to  the  use  of  moods,  particularly  the  subjunctive^  to- 
gether with  the  use  of  participles,  gerunds,  gerundives,  and  supines ;  and  a 
general  review  of  the  grammar  to  prosody. 

The  derivation  of  English  words  from  the  Latin  is  made  prominent.  Latin 
prose  is  continued  through  this  year. 

The  fourth  year  the  senior  class  read  five  books,  and  nearly  completed  the 
sixth  book  of  VirgiPs  ^neid,  with  special  attention  to  the  prosody;  poetic 
constructions ;  mythology,  and  chronology. 

Oreek. — There  have  been  two  classes  pursuing  the  study  of  Greek  during 
the  entire  year. 

The  first  year  the  class  of  beginners  completed  the  work  as  laid  out  in 
Boise^s  First  Greek  Book,  and  read  four  pages  of  the  Anabasis.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  writing  Greek  with  proper  accent,  and  to  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. 

The  second  year  the  senior  class  finished  reading  the-  1st  book,  and  read  the 
2d  and  3d  books  of  the  Anabasis,  with  daily  lessons  from  the  grammar,  and 
nearly  finished  Jones'  Greek  prose  composition. 

This  class  also  had  one  lesson  per  week  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  year, 
in  Grecian  History. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  text-books  during  the  year,  in  either  Greek  or 
Latin. 

J.  P.  VEOMAN, 
Department  of  Ancient  Languages. 


EEPORT  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Prof,  J,  Estabrook^  Principal : 

Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  present  my  report  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  for  the  years  1873-4. 

The  number  of  classes  provided  for  by  the  catalogue  is  four  for  the  German 
and  three  for  the  French  language,— the  highest  class  in  French  alternating 
with  that  in  German,  so  that  both  occupy  the  time  of  one  full  study ;  there 
are  consequently  six  daily  classes  to  be  taught  in  the  two  languages.  This  is 
the  actual  number  of  classes  during  the  present  year  (1874-5),  not  counting  a 
division  of  the  class  of  beginners  in  German,  which  is  taught  by  a  student- 
teacher. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  two  of  the  German  classes,  those  of  the  sec- 
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ond  and  third  year,  had  to  recite  at  the  same  hour,  on  acoount  of  the  dashing 
of  recitations,  resnlting  from  a  change  in  the  coarse  of  stndy ;  and  a  fourth 
year's  class  in  German  oonld  not  be  formed  at  all,  beoanse  there  were  as  yet  no 
students  &r  enough  advanoed.  On  the  other  huid,  the  highest  class  in  iVench 
met  every  day  instead  of  three  times  a  week ;  thus  there  were,  during  the  past 
year,  three  regular  classes  in  French  and  two  in  German. 

The  method  of  instruction  which  I  pursued  was  substantially  the  same  in 
both  languages.  Beginning  with  oral  exercises  on  pronunciation,  and  with 
memorizing  a  number  of  words  and  phrases,  the  students  later  in  the  year 
entered  upon  a  regular  course  of  grammar,  connected  with  lessons  in  reading 
and  translating.  In  the  classes  of  the  second  and  third  year  the  study  of 
grammar  was  continued,  and  several  of  the  works  of  the  best  German  and 
French  authors  were  read,  as  indicated  in  the  last  cataJogne.  The  advanced 
French  class  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  translating  from  English  into 
French,  and  wrote  a  number  of  short,  original  compositions  and  letters  in 
French.  Besides,  the  members  of  all  the  classes  made,  through  the  whole 
year,  from  two  to  three  written  exercises  per  week,  which  were  corrected  by 
me,  and  subsequently  read  over  in  the  class,  where  the  mistakes  were  explained* 
Conversational  exercises  formed  a  part  of  the  work  of  each  recitation,  and  the 
most  advanced  students  have  received  considerable  practice  in  speaking  and 
understanding  the  foreign  tongue,  a  requirement  which  is,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
indispensable  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  the  modem  languages. 

To  prepare  the  students  more  particularly  for  this  end,  I  endeavor,  through 
the  whole  course,  to  direct  the  attention  of  each  one,  so  as  to  discover  and 
correct  the  mistakes  made  by  his  or  her  class-mates,  and  thus  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  criticising  and  explaining,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  teacher  would  do 
before  his  class. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  department  during  the  year  was  about  sev- 
enty, the  majority  taking  both  French  and  German. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the 
work  of  my  classes,  and  to  express  the  conviction  that  the  growth  which  you 
have  noticed  in  this  department,  although  partly  due  to  general  circumstances, 
beyond  your  control  and  mine,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  influence 
growing  out  of  your  unbiased  appreciation  of  all  the  different  branches  in 
which  instruction  is  given  in  our  school. 

M.  LODEMAN, 
Department  of  Modern  Langtiages, 


EEPOET  OF  VISITORS. 


Eon,  Daniel  B,  BHgg»^  8up't  of  PiibUe  InstrueHon  : 

'  Sib, — ^The  undersigned,  having  visited  the  State  Normal  School  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  object  of  their  appointment,  and  so  far  as  possible,  acquainted 
themselves  with  its  condition  and  its  work,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
report : 
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The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  1873-4,  exclusive  of 
the  pupils  of  the  experimental  department,  was  364.  According  to  the  terms 
of  admission,  these  have  all  declared,  in  writing,  their  intention  to  deyote 
themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  they 
are,  in  the  main,  evidently,  young  men  and  women  of  honest  purpose,  and  of 
sufficient  age,  both  to  have  chosen  their  work  intelligently  and  to  profit  most 
by  the  special  training  which  this  school  is  designed  to  give.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  in  the  presence  of  this  large  number  of  earnest  young  persons,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  that  the  State 
may  wisely  afford  them  some  special  preparation  for  their  work. 

As  the  courses  of  study  here  pursued  are  published  in  the  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  the  institution,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  report  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction  given,  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  employed,  and  the 
discipline  and  general  tone  of  the  school. 

We  cheerfully  unite  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  faithful  and  competent  in- 
struction afforded  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  This,  of  course,  must 
depend  altogether  upon  the  ability  and  character  of  the  teachers  in  charge, 
and  their  fitness  for  their  peculiar  duties. 

The  State  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  secured  for  the  Normal  School  so 
able  and  devoted  a  corps  of  instructors.  In  this  connection  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  high  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  ladies  connected 
with  the  faculty,  who,  with  comparatively  meager  salaries,  and  yet  with  com- 
mendable zeal,  are  doing  most  thorough,  noble  work. 

As  to  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  Normal  School,  and  the  methods 
employed,  your  board,  while  not  deeming  it  in  place  here  to  discuss  the  unset- 
tied  question  of  the  proper  scope  of  normal  school  work,  venture  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions : 

The  art  of  successful  teaching  can  never  be  acquired  by  the  mere  study  of 
principles  and  theories.  In  addition  to  this,  observation  and  practice  are  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  desired  skill.  Now,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  better  opportu- 
nities for  the  former  than  when  the  observer  is  also  the  pupil.  How  better 
can  one  learn  from  observation  the  art  of  teaching  arithmetic  than  by  learning 
arithmetic  under  a  skillful  master.  Indeed  the  practical  value  of  merely  ob- 
serving the  process  is  comparatively  trifiing.  Theories,  too,  can  only  be  illus- 
trated, and  successfully  taught  by  example,  for  which  *•  academic  **  work  alone 
affords  opportunity  in  the  Normal  School. 

Again,  nearly  all  upon  whom  the  State  must  depend  for  teachers  of  its  com- 
mon district  schools,  are  those  who  cannot  afford  a  complete  academic  educa- 
tion followed  by  a  post-graduate  normal  school  course.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  make  the  work  of  the  Normal 
School  more  exclusively  technical,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  under 
present  conditions,  anything  more  can  be  wisely  undertaken  than  a  gradual 
approximation  to  the  ideal  standard.  The  theory  that  normal  instruction 
should  have  the  same  place  in  our  State  system  of  education  that  law  and 
medicine  have  is,  at  first  view,  plausible,  but  will  hardly  be  practicable  until 
the  district  school  teacher  shall  receive  larger  remuneration  than  the  people 
are  at  present  willing  to  give. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  your  Visitors  believe  the  work  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  State ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  faculty  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times  in  methods  of  teaching.    We  would  only  add  here,  a  word  of  caution. 
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quite  needless,  perhaps,  against  allowing  an  ambition  for  rapid  progress  in 
academic  studies  to  render  sabordinate,  in  any  degree,  the  central  idea  of  the 
institution  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  Every  recitation  should  be,  and 
we  believe  is,  so  conducted  tts  not  only  to  develop  and  illustrate  the  truths  of 
the  lesson,  but  the  best  manner  of  teaching  them.  The  largest  opportunity 
should  be  given,  also,  for  practice,  both  in  the  model  school  apd  in  the  normal 
classes,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  much  is  being  done  in  this  direction. 

The  general  spirit  pervading  the  school,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, is  excellent  The  discipline  seems  to  be  of  that  true,  wholesome  char- 
acter which  accomplishes  its  purpose  without  serious  friction,  and  the  students, 
as  a  rule,  are  manifestly  diligent  and  well-disposed.  As  might  be  expected, 
one  is  occasionally  found  who  lacks  some  of  the  native  essentials  of  a  success- 
ful teacher, — one  whom  no  amount  of  training  will  fit  for  the  office.  While  it 
may  seem  hard,  in  many  cases,  to  deny  to  such  the  privileges  of  the  school,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  they  have  no  rightful  claim  to  them. 

The  additions  lately  made  to  the  laboratory,  and  to  the  philosophical  appa- 
ratus are  very  valuable,  and  still  further  supplies  in  these  departments  are 
much  needed.  It  is  especially  important  that  ample  facilities  be  provided  for 
elementary  scientific  studies.  There  is  scarcely  anything  so  much  lacking  in 
our  common  schools  to-day  as  common  science. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DUANE  DOTY, 
J.  W.  BWING, 
I.  L.  STONE, 

Visitors. 
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THE  8TATB  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  R.  W.  HEMPHILL,  TREASURER. 

1878.  ordcn             By  Whom  Drawn.  Amonnt. 

June  26.  55,  Prof.  J.  Estabrook,  salary ^250  00 

26.  56,  Prof.  D.  Patnam,  salary 226  00 

26.  67,  Prof.  C.  P.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

26.  58,  Prof.  L.  McLoulh,  salary 200  00 

26.  59,  Prof.  P.  H.  Pease,  salary 200  00 

26.  60,  Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,8alary 200  00 

26.  61,  Prof.  A.  Loderaan,  salary 200  00 

26.  62,  Miss  Rath  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

"    26.  63,  Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  salary 90  00 

••    26.  64,  Miss  Anna  M.  CatcheoD,  salary 80  00 

"    27.  65,  Hon.  Daniel  £.  Brown,  services  and  expenses 18  60 

*•    27.  66.  Ferris  Fitch,  Jr.,  teaching 24  00 

**    27.  67,  John  8.  Goodman,  services  and  expenses 8  00 

•*    27.  68,  Hon.  Edward  Dorsch,  services  and  expenses 16  40 

Jaly  14.  69,  Henry  A.  Ford,  expenses  as  Visitor  to  Normal  School 5  00 

Aug.  26.  70,  Messrs.  Eaton  &  Williams,  wood 446  88 

Sept.  13.  71,  C.  R  Patlison,  printing 149  00 

•*    80.  72,  Prof.  J.  Estabrook,  salary 250  00 

"    80.  73,  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  salary 225  00 
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1878.      oMerf            By  Whom  Drawn.  Amonnt* 

74,  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  Balary ^200  00 

75,  Prof.  L.McLoulb,  salary 200  00 

76,  Prof.  F.  H.  Pease,8alary 200  00 

77,  Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary ^ 200  00 

78,  Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,  salary 200  00 

79,  Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

80,  Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  salary 90  00 

81,  Miss  AnnaM.  Cutcheon,  salary 80  00 

82,  Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 50  00 

83,  W.  Warren,  salary 150  00 

84,  R.  W.  Hemphill,  iDcidental  expenses 269  25 

85,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Ritchie  &  Sons,  philosophical  apparatus 127  50 

86,  Hon.  Edward  Dorsch,  services  and  expenses 10  40 

87,  Messrs.  Parsons  Bro's 19  60 

88,  Louis  McLouth,  incidental  expenses  (school  addition) 15  00 

89,  Frank  Smith,  incidental  expenses 36  89 

90,  Messrs.  R.  C.  Hayton  &  Son,  apparatus 26  82 

91,  Messrs.  0.  B.  Curtis&Co.,  building 119  32 

92,  Geo.  D.  Tbayer,  building 57  24 

93,  Frank  Smith,  incidental  expenses 1  37 

94,  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Briggs,  services  and  ex.  (two  meetings  of  Board)  28  00 

95,  Prof.  J.  Estabrook,  salary 260  00 

96,  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  salary ^ 225  00 

97,  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

98,  Prof.  Louis  McLouth,  salary 200  00 

99,  Prof.  F.  H.  Pease,  salary 200  00 

100,  Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary 200  00 

101,  Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,  salary 200  00 

102,  Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

103,  Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  salary 90  00 

104,  Miss  Anna  M.  Cutcheon,  salary - 80  00 

105,  Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary .   50  00 

106,  Prof.  J.  Estabrook,  salary 250  00 

107,  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  salary 225  00 

108,  Prof.  C.F.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

109,  Prof.  Louis  McLouth,  salary 200  00 

110,  Prof .  F.  H.  Pease,  salary 200  00 

111,  Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary 200  00 

112,  Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,  salary 200  00 

113,  Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

114,  Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  salary 90  00 

115,  Miss  Anna  M.  Cutcheon,  salary 80  00 

116,  Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 50  00 

117,  Prof.  Bernard  Bigsby,  salary 80  00 

118,  Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook,  salary 250  00 

119,  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  salary -  225  00 

120,  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

121,  Prof.  Louis  McLouth,  salary 200  00 

122,  Prof.  F.  H.  Pease,  salary 200  00 

123,  Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary 200  00 

124,  Prof.  J,  P.  Vroman,  salary 200  00 

125,  Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

126,  Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  salary 90  00 

127,  Miss  Anna  M.  Cutcheon,  salary 80  00 

128,  Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 50  00 

129,  Prof.  Bernard  Bigsby,  salary 80  00 

130,  Bickford  &  Camp 149  84 

131,  Thompson  &  Vaughan 94  70 

132,  Frank  Smith 50  88 

133,  T.  R.Rexford 16  80 

134,  Frank  Smith 6  28 

136,  W.Hewitt 6  00 

136,  Edwards,  McKinstry  &  Van  Cleve 1  20 


Sept. 

.30. 

tt 

30. 

II 

30. 

«i 

30. 

II 

30, 

II 

80. 

«( 

80. 

CI 

30. 

«« 

30. 

l( 

30. 

li 

80. 

II 

80. 

« 

80. 

(1 

30. 

II 

30. 

14 

80. 

•  « 

30. 

II 

30. 

IC 

30. 

«l 

30. 

II 

30. 

Oct. 

31. 

It 

81. 

i< 

31. 

II 

31. 

II 

31. 

it 

31. 

11 

31, 

II 

31. 

11 

31. 

It 

31. 

11 

81. 

Nov 

.29. 

•  1 

29. 

II 

29. 

II 

29. 

i< 

29. 

li 

29. 

11 

29. 

II 

29. 

II 

29. 

II 

29. 

II 

29. 

iC 

29, 

Dec. 

20. 

•» 

20. 

ii 

20. 

•< 

20. 

II 

20. 

i< 

20. 

<i 

20. 

«i 

20, 

IC 

20. 

«c 

20. 

II 

20. 

II 

20. 

1874. 

Jan. 

7. 

41 

7. 

41 

7. 

41 

7. 

IC 

7. 

14 

7. 

41 

7. 
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1874. 


No.  ot 
Order. 


Jan. 

81. 

187, 

<i 

81. 

138, 

»( 

81. 

139, 

H 

81. 

140, 

M 

81. 

141 

«« 

81. 

142, 

•4 

81. 

143, 

U 

81. 

144, 

M 

81. 

145, 

M 

81. 

146, 

*< 

81. 

147, 

«C 

81. 

148, 

Feb. 

28. 

150, 

It 

28. 

151, 

cc 

28. 

152, 

<c 

28. 

153, 

<i 

28. 

154, 

(C 

28. 

155, 

tc 

28. 

156, 

CI 

28. 

157, 

CI 

28. 

158, 

11 

28. 

159, 

il 

28. 

160, 

II 

28. 

161, 

Mar. 

30. 

162, 

il 

30. 

163, 

•1 

80. 

164, 

II 

80. 

165, 

It 

80. 

166, 

II 

80. 

167, 

II 

80. 

168, 

II 

80. 

169, 

•1 

80. 

170, 

II 

80. 

171, 

il 

80. 

172, 

il 

80. 

173, 

April  6. 

174, 

i« 

80. 

175, 

11 

80. 

176, 

II 

80. 

177, 

il 

80. 

178, 

it 

80. 

179, 

u 

80. 

180, 

il 

80. 

181, 

CI 

80. 

182, 

il 

80. 

183, 

il 

80. 

184, 

il 

80. 

185, 

it 

80. 

186, 

il 

80. 

187, 

il 

30. 

188, 

May 

80. 

189, 

it 

30. 

190, 

II 

30. 

191, 

11 

80. 

192, 

ti 

30. 

193, 

t( 

30. 

194, 

CI 

30. 

195, 

II 

80. 

196, 

II 

30. 

197, 

II 

30. 

198, 

II 

30. 

199, 

CI 

30. 

200, 

it 

80. 

201, 

it 

30. 

202, 

By  Whom  Drawn.  Amoant. 

Prof.  J.  Estabrook,  salary #260  00 

Prof .  Daniel  Putnam,  salary 225  00 

Prof.  C.  P.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  Louis  McLootb,  lalary 200  00 

Prof.  P.  H.  Pease,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,  salary 200  00 

Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Kice,  salary 90  00 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cutcbeon,  salary 80  00 

Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 50  00 

Prof.  Bernard  Binby.  salary 80  00 

Prof.  Joseph  Bstaorook,  salary 250  00 

Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  salary 225  00 

Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  F.  H.  Pease,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  L.  McLouth,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary 200  00 

Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  salary 90  00 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cutcbeon,  salary 80  00 

Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 50  00 

Prof .  Bernard  Blgsby,  salary 80  00 

Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook,  salary 250  00 

Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  salary 225  00 

Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  F.  H.  Pease,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  L.  McLouth,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary 200  00 

Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Kice,  salary 90  00 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cutcbeon,  salary 80  00 

Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 50  00 

Prof.  Bernard  Bigsby,  salary 80  00 

Miss  Hellen  Post,  salary 60  00 

Prof.  J.  Estabrook,  salary 250  00 

Prof.Dan*l  Putnam,  salary 225  00 

Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  L,  McLouth,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  F.  H.  Pease,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary. 200  00 

J.  P.  Vroman,  salary 200  00 

Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  salary 90  00 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cutcbeon,  salary 80  00 

Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 50  00 

Prof.  Bernard  Bigsby,  salary 80  00 

Miss  Helen  Post,  salary 60  00 

Henry  Mcpherson,  services  as  Janitor 45  00 

Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook,  salary 250  00 

Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  salary 225  00 

Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  Louis  McLouth,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  F.  H.  Pease,  salary./. 200  00 

Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,  salary 200  00 

Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 100  00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  salary 90  00 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cutcbeon,  salary 80  00 

Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 60  00 

Miss  Helen  Post,  salary 60  00 

Prof.  Bernard  Bigsby,  salary 80  00 

Henry  McPhersoD,  Janitor 45  00 
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« 
<C 
*t 
«f 
4t 
(C 
4i 
C( 
*t 

ft 


1874. 

June  80. 
•*    80. 

80. 

80. 

80. 

80. 

80. 

80. 

30. 

80, 

30. 

80. 

80. 

80. 
July  81. 
Aug,  81. 
Sept.  80. 

80. 

30. 

30. 

80. 

30. 

80. 

80. 

80. 

30. 

30. 

80. 

80. 


cc 
<c 
(t 
<( 
<l 
<( 
«( 
<c 
u 


No.  of 
Order. 

203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 


By  Whom  Brawn. 


Amount. 


Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook,  salary ^250  00 

Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  salary 226  00 

Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  Louis  McLouth,  salary 200  00 

Prof.  F.  H.  Pea8e,8alary 200  00 

Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salery 200  00 


Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,  salary. 

Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 

Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  salary 

Miss  Anna  M.  Gutcheon,  salary. . 

Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 

Miss  Helen  Post,  salary 

Prof.  Bernard  Bigsbv,  salary 

Henry  McPherson,  (Janitor  fees.). 


cc 


(i 
(< 


(t 


Prof.  J.  Estabrook,  salary 

Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  salary. . . 
Prof.  0.  F.  R.  Bellows,  salary.  . 
Prof.  Louis  McLoutb,  salary... 

Prof.  P.  H.  Pease,  salary 

Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  salary 

Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman,  salary 

Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  salary 

Miss  Mary  A.  Kice,  salary 

Miss  Anna  M.  Gutcheon,  salary. 

Miss  Alice  Barr,  salary 

Miss  Helen  Post,  salary 

Mr.  Henry  McPherson,  salary. . 


200  00 

100  00 

90  00 

80  00 

50  00 

60  00 

80  00 

45  00 

45  00 

45  00 

25»00 

225  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

100  00 

90  00 

80  00 

50  00 

60  00 

45  00 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  vouchers  surrendered. 
TpsUanti,  September  SO,  18?4, 


$24,550  27 


THE  STATE 
1878. 

June  5.  To 
•*  9. 
**  26. 
"  26. 
July  1. 
**  1. 
Sept.  16. 
18. 
30. 
80. 
3. 
4. 
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Ct 


Oct. 


By  whom  drawn. 

paid  SawineWood 

J.  C.  Watson  &  Go. , 
A.  W.  McOormick.. 

P.  Joslin 

State  Ins.  Go 

Fire  Ass.  Go 

M.  G.  R.  K 

D.  Putnam 

Ghas.  Manning 

Shoenleaf  &  Moeler. 

Wilson 

Ketcham 


«( 

K 

*( 
4( 
t( 
-CC 
(I 
1% 
it 
(C 
t( 
(C 

II 

4( 
4( 


4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

8. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
18. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
25. 
27. 
31. 
81. 


8.  Gropper 

Preston -- 

8am*l  Esterbrook. 

'P.  Johnson 

E.  Mofford 

T.  Johnson 

Am.  Ex.  Go 

B.  Gropper. 

ketcham. 

0.  E.  Thompson. 
B.  E.Williams... 
^-^—  Johnson.. 

E.  Mofford 

B.  Gropper. 

Ketcham. 

Parsons  Bro*s 


Amount. 

$4  00 
5  00 

24  50 

5  00 
86  65 
91  65 
38  00 

3  95 
1  50 
40  00 
16  25 
10  63 
13  75 

6  75 
12  50 

1  00 

25  00 

7  50 
1  00 

15  00 
15  00 
80  00 

100  00 

3  75 

25  00 

12  50 

23  75 

241  61 
85  19 
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«« 
«< 
tl 
41 
II 
•  I 


1818. 

Nov.    1. 

15. 

17. 

17. 

23. 

25. 

29. 
Dec.  6. 
••  9. 
••  9. 
••  12. 
•*  29. 
July  9. 
*'  28. 
**    28. 

1674. 

Jan.  81. 

•*      7. 

••    12. 

*•    81. 

Feb.    1. 

••    10. 

"    12. 

'*    20. 

Har.    1. 

Feb.  28. 

Mar.    6. 

'*    14. 

14. 

10. 

18. 

23. 

27. 

April  1. 

7. 

8. 

6. 

7. 

14. 

6. 

6. 

8. 

8. 

6. 

6. 

18. 

Mar.  20. 

June  80. 

80. 

80. 

80. 

July    2. 

June  80. 

'•    80. 

•*    80. 

July     1. 

•^    1. 

••      1. 

"      1. 

Sept.  80. 

•*    80. 

*•    80. 

••    80. 

••    80. 

"    80. 


II 
<i 
II 
II 
i« 


tl 
II 
II 
«i 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 


II 

II 
II 


By  Whom  Drawn. 

To  paid  Edward  Mofford 

O.  E.  Tliompaon 

Edward  Mofford 

Mr.  Btarka 

Mr.  Bpnrks 

J.  C.  Watson  A  Co.. 

Mr.  Btarks 

Mr.  Eaton 

Edward  Moflford 


Sparks. 


II 


No.  of 
Order. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
.  25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


Caleb  Eaton 

^tna  Ins.  Co 

Calvert  Lith.  Co. 
Diplomas 


Henry  Seabury 

Edward  Dorsch 

Owen  Bunting 

Edward  Mofford 

Michigan  Engraving  Company. 

A.  Martin 

L.  McLoutb 

B.  E.  Williams 

E.  Mofford 

S.  Cropper 

J.  P.  Vroman 

Henry  Seabury 

BenJ.  F.  Morton 

D.W.Hitchcock 

L.D.  Rodman 

E.  Mofford 

James  Doyl 

W.  H.  Bishop 

Daniel  Putnam 

E.  B.  Smith  &  Co 

H.  M.  Eaton 

William  H.  Jewett 

L.  D.  Rodman 

E.  8.  Rishie  &  Son 

L.  McLouth 

R.  W.Hemphill 

Henry  McPberson 

J.  M.B.  Sill 

O.E.  Thompson 

B.  W.  Fuller 

W.  8.  George  &  Co 

8.  Denton 

J.  H.  Davis 

Swift,  Drury  &  Taylor 

C.  E.  Samson 

Daniel  Putnam 

J.  P.  Vroman 

Daniel  B.  Briggs 

Edward  Dorsch 

D.  P.  Mayhew 

Bernard  BIgsby 

A.  Lodeman 

C.R.  Patlison 

H.  D.  Martin 

Tpsilanti  Gas  Light  Co 

W.  Hewitt 

Northwestern  Telegraph  Co.... 

R.  M.  &  S.  D.  Tackerberry 

Ruth  Hoppin 


Amoont 

•25  00 

40  00 

25  00 

8  00 

8  18 

620 

4  50 

100  00 

25  00 

2  50 

8  00 

100  00 

60  00 

45  00 

56  00 

$85  62 

10  50 

14  87 

100  00 

50  80 

488 

15  00 

407  81 

50  00 

5  75 

15  00 

123  75 

150  00 

180  00 

91  00 

10  00 

155  00 

108  75 

94  88 

888  50 

507  19 

672  08 

6  80 

98  64 

2  80 

26  17 

45  00 

175  00 

43  41 

8  00 

5  00 

85  00 

10  00 

5  27 

15  00 

88  91 

25  00 

42  90 

28  00 

16  75 

50  00 

8  50 

185  46 

24  25 

282  40 

5  00 

15  25 

12  OO 

2  47 
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ISO- 


1874. 

Sept.  80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
80. 


I* 

IC 

II 
II 
tl 
il 
II 
II 
tl 
1 1 
It 
II 
I. 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
tl 


No.  of 
Order. 

61 

52, 

53, 

54, 

55, 

56, 

57, 

58, 

59, 

60. 

61 

62, 

68, 

64, 

65, 

66, 

67, 

68, 

69, 

70, 

71, 

72, 

78, 

74, 

75, 

76, 


By  Whom  Drawn. 


Amoant. 


F.K.  Rexford |20  55 


William  Warren. 


tl 
II 


tl 

II 


J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Edward  Dorsch 

Robert  Curtiss 

Daniel  B.  Brigfis. 

Samuel  Cropper 

W.  &L.  E.  Gurley.-.. 

McAndre w8  &  Co 

Parsons  Bro*s 

W.  H.  Jewett 

Prank  Smith 


tl 


It 


Meneely  &Co 

A.  W.Prico 

C.  P.  R.  Bellows  &  Co 

W.  Mitchell  A  McAllister 

R.  C.  Hayton 

Western  JEiiireka  Slating  Co 

University  Laboratory 

BIckford  &  Camp 

J.  L.  Stone 

L.  McLouth 

Michigan  School  Furniahing  Co. 


150  00* 
10  00 

150  00 
10  50 
9  50 
48  24 
14  40 
18  75 
6  00 
18  00 
29  76 
75  00 
28  07 
65  82 

820  00 

9  60 

86  00 

20  00 

17  94 


15 
23 
48 
7 
15 


00 
56 
48 
89 
00 


100  00 


One  hundred  and  nineteen  youchers  surrendered. 
Tpnlanti,  Ssptember  SO,  1874. 


$7,084  18 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  R.  W.  HEMPHILL.  TREASURER. 
1874.  DEBIT. 

Sept.  80.    To  statements  rendered 981,584  45 

80.    Balance  to  new  account 2,847  16- 


it 


1878. 

June  27. 

•*    27. 

July  14. 

Sept.   1. 

»*    24. 

••    26. 

1. 

8. 

8. 

18. 

15. 

22. 

27. 

Nov.  10. 

••    19. 

Dec.  26. 

Jan.     6. 

Mch.  81. 

*•    81. 

•*    81. 

•*    81. 

June  80. 

•*    80. 

Sept.  80. 


Oct. 

tl 

tl 
II 

»i 
It 
It 


188,981  61 

CREDIT. 

Balance  of  old  account $102  92 

By  Warrant  No.  5,  Auditor  General 2,000  00 

Diplomas 75  00 

Warrant,  Auditor  General 1,000  00 

Diplomas 8  OO 

Tuition -  800  00« 

"        425  00' 

•* 200  OO 

100  00> 

Warrant,  Auditor  General 4,000  00 

Insurance - 1,084  40^ 

Tuition 80  00* 

25  Oa 

"       20  00- 

Warrant,  Auditor  General 2,000  oa 

1,000  00* 

2,000  00? 

Tuition 90  00 

Warrant,  Auditor  General 6,000  00' 

Tuition 780  00 

DIst.  No.  4,  Account  Music 800  00 

Balance  drawn  R.  W.  Hemphill,  Treas 474  29 

Warrant,  Auditor  General 7,000  00 

Tuition 22  00 

Warrant,  Auditor  General 5,000  00» 


II 
II 


tl 
It 


tl 
II 


By  balance  to  new  account. 
TptiianH,  8ept  SO,  1874. 


$88,981  61 


STATE  EEFOEM  SCHOOL. 


EEPOET  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  OONTEOL. 


To  the  SuperirUendmi  of  PubUe  Instruction  : 

SiK, — The  Board  of  Control  herewith  present  their  Eighteenth  Annual 
Beport,  together  with  those  of  the  Superintendent  and  subordinate  officers, 
giving  detailed  accounts  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  the  Institution  during 
the  year. 

In  presenting  this,  we  feel  compelled  to  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  been 
forced  to  recognize,  that  the  class  of  boys  for  which  this  school  was  established, 
is  constantly  increasing,  as  the  population  of  our  rapidly  growing  cities  and 
towns  increase,  and  is  recognized  by  all  as  the  class  from  which  are  developed 
the  thieves,  burglars,  pickpockets,  and  incendiaries,  who  are  regarded  as  the 
most  dangerous,  as  from  their  depredations  those  communities  among  which 
they  reside  are  kept  in  almost  constant  fear  and  alarm.  A  reference  to  the 
calendar  of  our  municipal  courts,  a  large  proportion  of  arrests  for  the  above 
enumerated  crimes  will  be  found  to  be  from  this  class. 

To  deal  with  such  of  these  boys  as  have  been  entrusted  to  our  care,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reform  and  elevate  them,  to  make  them  useful  and  respectable 
men,  is  the  end  to  which  our  efforts  have  been  constantly  directed. 

While  in  many  instances  we  have  seen  that,  owing  to  causes  which  we  were 
not  able  to  overcome,  some  have  left  the  School  to  find  an  early  home  in  the 
workhouse  or  penitentiary, — in  many  others,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  they  have  gone  forth  with  the  determination,  which  has  been  maintained, 
of  becoming  valuable  and  useful  members  of  the  communities  where  their  lots 
have  been  cast. 

To  record  even  a  single  instance  of  one  of  those  waifs  saved  to  society  and 
the  State,  from  a  life  of  crime  and  degradation,  is  worth  all  the  cost. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  call  attention  to  the  continued  success  and 
increasing  confidence  of  the  "Family  System."  We  will  not  here  anticipate 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  remarks  of  our  Superintendent  upon  this  subject, 
and  many  others  of  vital  importance  io  the  School;  but  bespeak  for  them  a 
thorough  and  careful  examination  and  perusal  by  all  interested,  into  whose 
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hands  this  report  may  fall,  especially  the  Governor  and  members  of  the* 
Legislature. 

We  have  considered  the  subject  of  availing  ourselves  of  every  source  of 
information  bearing  upon  the  management  of  such  institutions  of  so  much 
importance  that  a  portion  of  our  Board  have,  during  the  year,  visited  several 
other  institutions,  and  the  National  Prison  Congress,  which  met  at  St  Louis, 
Mo.  From  all  these  something  has  been  gathered.  Some  new  ideas  obtained,, 
which,  combined  with  our  pwt  experience,  will,  when  put  in  practice,  enable 
us  to  maintain,  what  we  have  ever  aimed  to  make  this  School,  not  only  equal 
to  any,  but  the  model  Institution  of  the  country,  of  which  every  citizen  of  the 
State  may  feel  an  honest  pride,  that  it  is  accomplishing  the  object  for  which 
it  was  founded, — the  education  and  reformation  of  neglected  and  wayward 
youth. 

To  that  portion  of  the  Superintendent's  Eeport  which  refers  to  the  admission 
of  boys  without  criminal  commitment,  we  would  invite  the  serious  and  earnest 
attention  of  the  Legislature.  As  there  is  no  class  of  applicants  to  whom  it 
has  so  much  pained  us  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  as  to  those  parents  and  guardians 
who  have  sought  the  restraining  influences  of  this  Institution,  to  save  from 
temptation  and  ruin  a  wayward  child  or  ward  without  the  stain  of  a  legal 
commitment.  Among  the  most  successful  schools  of  the  country  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  this  provision  is  made,  and  proves  eminently  wise  and 
humane. 

We  are  now  simply  relieving  the  jails  of  these  unfortunates,  who,  bereft  of 
home  and  other  proper  influences,  or  possessed  of  wayward  habits,  have  fallen 
into  vice,  and  arrest  and  conviction  followed,  while  those  who  have  escaped 
have  been  allowed  to  pursue  their  downward  way,  when  a  brief  detention  and 
training  here  might  have  saved  them  for  useful  and  honorable  lives. 

In  this  connection  we  would  also  urge  the  oft-repeated  suggestion  of  thiff 
Board,  and  now  again  stated  by  our  Superintendent^  the  amendment  of  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  minimum  age  for  commitment,  that  it  be  changed  to  eight 
instead  of  ten  years,  as  at  present.  Any  person  interested  in  observing  the- 
records  of  crime  and  wrong  doing,  cannot  but  feel  grieved  to  see  so  many 
mere  children  tempted  and  drawn  into  the  commission  of  acts,  which  must 
lead  to  a  career  of  vice  and  crime.  These  are  often  arrested,  detained  for  a 
time  with  the  more  vicious  and  depraved,  and  during  this  period,  be  the  same 
long  or  short,  they  are  receiving  lessons  of  the  most  deleterious  character, — 
lessons  that  may  never  be  effaced, — and  when  brought  to  trial,  the  officers 
upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  dispensing  justice,  have  only  the  alternative 
of  sending  them  to  continued  companionship  of  the  hopelessly  depraved,  or 
releasing  them  to  further  prey  upon  society. 

It  does  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  calculate  the 
chances  of  a  child  being  reformed  or  improved  by  such  associations  or  such  a 
course,  which  is  the  only  alternative  left  to  the  officers  of  justice.  Then  con- 
trast this  with  the  pleasant  school-rooms,  kind  teachers,  and  the  pleasant  home 
surroundings  that  this  School  would  throw  around  them. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the  most  incredulous,  that  in  most  cases, 
where  a  boy  serves  an  apprenticeship  if  only  for  a  few  brief  months,  where  he 
meets  such  efficient  masters  in  all  the  arts  of  crime,  he  merges  from  his  tutor- 
ship an  accomplished  adept,  and  with  his  spirit  fully  hardened  to  the  work.. 
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The  brand  of  convict  has  no  terror  for  him.  He  has  learned  to  court  the 
eminence  which  may  be  attained  in  the  criminal  class. 

We  regard  it  both  wise  and  humane  to  so  treat  a  wayward  boy  as  not  to 
make  him  familiar  with  the  ways  and  habits  of  crime^  and  that  every  means 
should  be  used  to  lead  him  to  shun  the  vices  of  the  guilty  and  hardened  crimi- 
nal, to  inspire  a  feeling  of  pride  and  manly  aspiration,  which  cannot  be  asso- 
•ciated  with  a  prison  proper.  We  would  relieve  him  of  the  shame  of  having 
suffered  the  penalty  these  are  supposed  to  inflict 

Therefore,  we  would  rather  see  every  uncared-for  boy,  found  idle,  without 
home  or  employment,  taken  as  a  ward  of  the  State  or  county,  and  detained  in 
this  or  some  kindred  institution,  until  a  place  could  be  found  for  him,  believ- 
ing much  of  the  source  of  crime  could  be  thereby  dried  up,  and  society  relieved 
of  at  least  one  of  its  evils  of  no  small  magnitude, — as  they  would  in  this  case 
be  educated  and  cared  for,  instead  of  ripening  into  confirmed  vagabonds  and 
<^riminals,  whose  constant  recruiting  stations  are  among  this  class. 

The  great  success  of  our  Family  Houses,  has  induced  ns  to  ask  from  the 
Legislature  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  at  its  next  session,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  another  house.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  appliances  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  work  we  have 
in  hand.  The  immediate  erection  of  an  additional  house  seems  an  imperative 
necessity,  which  cannot  too  soon  be  met. 

The  past  year  has  been  more  remunerative,  as  far  as  the  boys'  labor  is  con- 
cerned, than  any  preceding.  Each  year  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  farm,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day  as  not  far  distant,  when 
it  will  furnish  all  the  vegetables  and  fruit  tor  the  use  of  the  families,  as  well 
as  feed  for  the  animals. 

A  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  Beport  will  show  the  gratifying  fact,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  show  a  handsome  balance  remaining  unexpended  from  our  last 
appropriation.  If  this  is  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  we  shall  re- 
<|uire  unusual  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  at  its  coming  ses- 
sion, in  providing  the  means  for  current  expenses  the  balance  of  the  next  year. 
To  the  Treasurer's  estimates  for  current  and  special  appropriations  for  the 
next  two  years  we  call  attention,  deeming  each  amount  as  essential  and  neces- 
43ary.  To  the  changes  and  improvements  of  the  last  year  we  call  special  atten- 
tion, by  reference  to  the  Superintendent's  Beport. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  great  thankfulness  that  we  can,  as  in  former  years, 
express  our  gratitude  to  a  kind  Providence  that  has  preserved  so  good  a  degree 
of  health  to  the  inmates  of  the  School,  showing  most  conclusively  that  the 
regimen  furnished  is  of  that  character  best  calculated  to  promote  that  much 
desired  condition. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  School  during  the  year,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  but  in  every  instance  without  serious  detriment  to  the  work,  which 
has  steadily  progressed;  and  we  think  we  can  safely  say,  that  in  no  year  has 
there  been  more  satisfactory  results,  than  in  that  just  passed,  so  far  as  the  dis- 
cipline and  reformatory  work  has  been  concerned.  Neither  has  there  been 
any  year  when  more  contentment  and  satisfaction  has  been  manifest  among 
the  inmates. 

We  cannot  close  this  Beport  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  faithful  and 
unwearied  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  School  by  Mr  Johnson,  the 
Superintendent,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  oflBcers,  upon  all  of  whom  in  their 
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respective  capacity  so  much  depends  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

With  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the  educational  department  what  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be^  the  primary  object  of  the  institution,  we  have  endeavored  to  see 
that  it  receives  the  earnest  co-operation  of  every  employer,  that  this  object 
shall  be  attained.  Hoping  that  the  future  shall  add  more  and  brighter  lustre 
to  the  beneficent  object  of  this  humane  philanthropy  of  our  State,  and  addi- 
tional character  to  its  well-earned  fame,  we  close  this  already  too  lengthy 
report. 

GEO,  W.  LEE, 

D.  L.  GROSSMAN, 

E.  H.  DAVIS. 

Board  of  Control. 


EEPORT   OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Han/ordbiU  Board  of  Control: 

Oentlemek— Allow  me  to  present  the  eighteenth  annual  statement  of  the 
management,  condition,  and  statistics  of  the  School.  You  will  find  pre- 
sented in 

TABLE  L, 

The  number  of  children  adm/Uted  since  the  opening  of  ff^  Institution^  September  f ,  1856,  the 
number  in  vie  Hauee  at  the  date  of  the  laet  Report,  the  number  admitted  and  released  during 
the  year,  and  the  present  number  in  the  School :  . 


r 

No.  Commit- 
ments ftince 
opening. 

No.  as  report- 
ed in  Honse 
Sept.  80,  1878. 

No.  Admit- 
ted daring 
year. 

No.  Releas- 
ed daring 
year. 

Present 
No.m 
House. 

White  Boys 

1,401 

102 

8 

1 

210 
1^ 

97 
12 

80 
8 

227 

Colored  Boys - - 

16 

Girls 

Indians ..! 

Total 

1,512 

222 

109 

88 

243 

Of  the  number  released,  two  have  voluntarily  returned  this  year. 
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TABLE  n. 
Tha  ChunHes  from  iohenee  (he  Baj^  toere  Beeeived. 


COUNTIES. 

Past  Year. 

Prerlons 
YMn. 

ToUl. 

Alleflran        ............................ ........... 

1 

1 
2 
8 
5 

1 
2 
1 
1 

15 

........ 

87 
27 

6 
60 
15 
20 
81 

6 
89 
24 

9 

'25'" 

"""55" 
2 

74 
69 
51 

1 
68 
18 
11 

1 

2 
19 
20 

8 

4 

7 

4 

2 
47 

1 
29 

1 

'""82" 

29 

19 

4 

80 

8 

13 

68 

402 

16 

AlDenft ---.- ......... 

1 

AntHm                        __      .-. ---. .... 

2 

Bav . - 

22 

Br&nch  _.....*»......•...............•••...... •.........••. 

42 

Berrien ....................... .................... 

28 

Barrv '. 

8 

Oalbotm ....................  ...... ........ ........ 

61 

Cass ........ 

16 

Clinton 

20 

Eaton 

2 

1 
4 

.2 

83 

Gratiot. 

7 

Oenesee .. .... ... 

43 

Hillsdale i 

26 

Houghton .- - -. 

9 

Huron .... -. - 

1 
2 
8 
2 

1 

Ionia.... . ......... ....... .. ......... 

27 

Iosco . 

3 

Infirbam 

57 

Isabell  a.......... ..... ... .......... 

2 

9 
2 
9 

83 

Kalamazoo.... ....... ............................... 

71 

i:ent 

♦60 

Keweenaw.................... . ................ 

1 

Lenawee.... . .... .. ....... ................ 

4 

72 

13 

Livingston............   ............ ....... 

1 

12 

Menominee ... 

1 

1 
1 

8 

Monroe 

20 

Macomb.. • 

20 

Montcalm . 

8 

Marquette.. . .--.. 

4 

MoakegOQ. 

4 
1 

11 

Mecosta .... .... 

5 

Newayco. . . . . .. ... 

2 

Oaklaiia. ..—.......... 

5 

♦52 

Oceana...... .......  ....^. .... 

1 

1 

80 

Ontonagon . .....  .. . .. 

1 

Osceola 

1 
4 
1 
6 

1 

St.  Clair 

86 

St.  Joseph -. 

80 

Shiawassee 

25 

Sanilac ^ 

4 

Sa&rinaw ....... . . ....... ....... 

7 

37 

Tuscola .- 

3 

Van  Buren .... 

13 

Washtenaw.......... . .... 

4 
14 

67 

"Wayne . 

416 

109 

1,405 

*1,516 

*  Less  the  returned. 
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TABLE  III. 
ITie  Courts  hy  wJueh  the  OommUm&nts  tDere  made. 


COURTS. 


Justices  of  tbe  Peace 

Police  Justices 

Circuit  Courts 

Recorder's  Courts 

Returned 


Total 


Past  Year. 

Prevloas 
Years. 

77 
7 

18 
5 
2 

841 

289 

286 

89 

17 

109 

♦1,405 

ToUl. 


918 

246 

254 

94 

19 


1,512 


*  PIqb  the  relumed. 


TABLE  IV. 
The  Causes  of  Commitment  during  the  Tear. 


CBIU£. 


Larceny — .. 

Grand  Larceny 

Burglary  and  larceny. 

Burglary 

Assault  and  battery.. 
Vagrancy 


NUXBKB. 


79 
8 
5 
4 
7 
8 


CRIUB. 


Property  on  false  pretenses. 
Vagrancy  and  disorderly. .. 
Returned 


Total 


NUMBSB. 


1 

5 

2 


109 


TABLE  V. 
NaUvUy  of  the  Boys  Beceked^  and  of  their  Parents, 


UNITED  STATES. 


Michigan 

New  York 

Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey.-, 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 


Total.. 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Canada.. 
Qermaoy. 
Scotland . 
England  . 


TotaU, 


NUMBSB. 


24 
2 
1 
1 


28 


19 
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TABLE  v.— Continued. 


PARENTS. 


America 

England ^ 

Ireland 

Germany 

Colored,  bom  in  America.. 
Canada 


Total. 


NUIIBBB. 


41 

8 
80 
12 
11 
10 


PARENTS. 


Scotland.. 
Holland.. 
Poland... 
France. . . 
Unknown. 


NuMBn. 


2 
1 
1 
8 
5 


109 


TABLE  VI. 
Ths  Age  qf  the  Boye  Committed. 


AGE. 


Ten  years  old. 
Eleven     " 
Twelve     " 
Thirteen  ** 


Total. 


NUXBIB. 


7 

14 
16 
20 


AGE. 


Fourteen  years  old. 
Fifteen 
Sixteen  " 


NuxBcm. 


18 
23 
11 


109 


Average  age,  about  13  years  and  3^  months. 


TABLE  VIL 

Th$  Domestic  Condition  and  BeUgiaue  Training  of  ihe  Boye  previoui  to  their  Commitment^ 

as  given  by  themedvee  and  the  Officers  bringing  them. 


CONDITION. 


Number  who  have  lost  their  father 


ti 
i( 
t( 
ci 
<( 


tc 


(( 


(C 


Catholic... 
Protestant. 
Lutheran.. 

Jewish 

Spiritualist. 
Unknown.. 


mother 

lost  both  parents 

whose  relations  have  been  arrested  for  crime 

who  have  used  intoxicating  drinks 

been  in  jail  one  or  more  times 

slept  out  in  boxes,  old  sheds,  on  steps,  in  lumber  piles,  etc.. 


NUMBBR. 


84 

25 

4 

31 

18 

47 

65 

27 

67 

3 

1 

1 

10 
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TABLE   VIII. 

T?is  Admission^  DiscJiargea,  Number  in  School  at  ff^  end  of  each  Month ,  and  the  Average 

during  the  Tear, 


MONTHS. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

No.  In  School 

at  cloee  of 

each  month. 

October --• 

6 

4 

10 

6 

4 

4 

8 

8 

12 

17 

14 

16 

14 
4 
5 
7 
6 
4 
5 
8 
4 
13 
10 
8 

214 

November. 

December 

Januftry ..-- .... ...... 

214 
219 
218 

February . . -.-. 

216 

March. ... .. 

216 

April 

219 

May. ... ...... ................. .... 

219 

Jane. . . ... ... ...................... 

227 

July 

231 

WMI^..-.     -._- ...................... 

August............................... ......... 

235 

September 

243 

Total 

109 

88 

Average  during  the  year,  222|. 


TABLE  IX. 

8how8  the  Disposition  of  the  Boys  who  ha/oe  been  Released, 


DISPOSITION. 


Number  discharged  as  reformed 

**  **  to  go  out  of  State  to  reside  with  parents 

*  *       granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  year 

**       to  live  with  farmers 

**       reached  majority 

**       remanded 

died 

**       pardoned 

**       escaped 

Total 


NUXBZB. 


20 
5 
43 
11 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 


88 


Average  time  of  detention,  two  years  and  five  months. 
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TABLE  X. 
BmptoymefU  cf  the  Bayi, 


SMPLOYMSNT. 


Cane  Shop  No.  1 

Cane  Shop  No.  2 

Cigar  Shop 

Tallorlnir. 

Shoe-making 

Kitchen  department 

Washing  and  ironing.... 

Engine  room 

Attending  ichool-rooms. 


Total. 


NUMBKB. 


70 

54 
56 
10 
2 
9 
4 
2 
4 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Attending  dormitory 

Hospital  and  Matron's  department. 

Night-watch 

Bath-room 

Family  houses 

Farming 

Employed  in  Superintendent's  de- 
partment  

Door-keeper 


NumBB. 


7 
1 
2 
1 
7 
10 

8 
1 


243 


TABLE  XL 
Number  of  Offlcen  and  BmplaySs  in  the  BchooL 


OFFICERS. 

EMPLOYES. 

Superintendent, 

Assistant  Superintendent, 

Six  Teachers, 

Matron, 

Assistant  Matron, 

Two  Overseers  of  Family  Houses, 

Physician. 

Watchman, 

Teamster, 

Cook  and  Laundress, 

Dining-room  Girl, 

Overseer  of  Washing  Department, 

Four  Overseers  of  Shops, 

Engineer. 

The  year  jusfc  closed  establishes  the  correctness  of  the  basis  on  which  the 
School  is  DOW  working.  In  removing  prison-like  appliances  and  restrictions, 
we  find  the  best  results.  Increased  freedom  gives  corresponding  buoyancy  of 
feeling  and  sympathies  peculiar  to  childhood  and  youth. 

The  second  family  house  helps  to  carry  out  and  complete  what  was,  with  ns, 
a  mere  experiment  in  the  firsts  and  to-day  seventy  boys  are  occupying  those 
houses  peaceably,  and  with  advantages  to  themselves  that  could  not  be  secured 
in  the  main  building  and  yard.  The  time  has  come  to  move  further  in  this 
direction.  If  possible,  another  house  of  at  least  the  dimensions  of  the  second, 
should  be  built  at  once.  If  we  had  the  house  now  ready  for  occupancy,  we 
could  as  well  proceed  to  fill  it  as  to  furnish  boys  for  those  already  in  operation. 
It  will  prove  a  sure  and  safe  way  of  removing  the  fence,  which  is  an  eye  sore, 
in  its  unsightly  appearanC3  to  all  persons  looking  upon  the  School  and  con- 
sidering its  purposes  and  work.  Admitting  its  restraining  uses  in  the  past 
and  present,  yet  we  have  a  large  number  of  boys  who  can  be  restrained  as 
efitctutilly  without  it  as  with  it,  and  with  more  humanizing  effect.  At  least  an 
equal  number  to  those  now  in  the  family  houses  could  be  provided  for  in  the 
same  way,  and  by  the  time  accommodations  could  be  provided  for  that  num- 
ber, there  is  no  doubt  a  way  could  be  found  to  provide  for  the  others.    Thus 
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in  a  measure  the  fence  problem  would  solve  itself,  or  open  the  way  for  its 
solution. 

With  a  small  appropriation  on  the  completion  of  the  third  family  house,  the 
south  wing  of  the  main  buildings  could  readily  be  modeled  over  into  a  fourth 
house,  capable  of  accommodating  fifty  boys,  with  all  its  arrangements  perfectly 
separated  from  the  work  and  other  parts  of  main  building. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  should  come  before  you  at  this  time  for  your  con- 
sideration, that  a  well  matured  plan  may  be  perfected  for  the  future  operations 
of  the  School,  so  that  with  definite  purposes  each  year  shall  witness  the  re- 
moval of  prison  appliances  and  restraints,  till  the  institution  becomes,  in  fact» 
as  near  like  a  home  as  the  circumstances  will  admit, — a  school  for  moral,  men- 
tal, and  physical  training,  equal  to  any  similar  charity  in  our  country.  The 
desire  of  the  Governor  to  develop  the  best  system  for  the  good  of  these  unfor- 
tunate waifs,  I  know  finds  a  deep  response  in  your  own  minds,  and  many  times 
has  only  failed  in  its  realization  by  the  lack  of  appliances  of  this  home-like 
character.  None  know  so  well  the  diflSculties  of  the  present  system,  or  have 
reflected  more  profoundly  the  question  of  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  these 
desirable  reforms  than  yourselves,  and  I  know  you  will  deeply  regret  any  hin- 
drance that  shall  prevent  the  progress  of  the  work  or  limit  its  extension. 

Can  you  not  lay  this  matter  before  the  Governor  and  Legislature,  so  as  to 
secure  the  means  needful  for  this  continuance^  say  at  least,  one  family  house  and 
the  changing  of  the  south  wing,  during  the  next  two  years? 

A  subject  was  presented  in  my  last  report  that  has  continued  to  press  its 
claims  for  our  consideration  throngh  the  year,  and  is  likely  to  come  up  from 
time  to  time,  till  met.  This  is, '  the  changing  the  law  of  commitments  so  as 
to  permit  the  Board  of  Control,  under  proper  regulations,  to  admit  boys  with- 
out the  stain  of  conviction,  and  a  record  of  the  same  to  annoy  them  in  subse- 
quent life.  The  present  law  makes  this  a  penal  institution.  The  record  of 
conviction,  in  many  instances,  is  a  serious  bar  against  the  boy  making  amends 
for  what  may  have  been  an  overt  act,  occasioned  by  circumstances  that  show 
more  heedlessness  or  inconsiderateness  than  a  criminal  purpose.  Many  such 
boys,  if  under  certain  arrangements  they  could  be  restrained  for  a  season, 
would  rise  above  the  same,  and  fill  well  life's  mission,  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  usefulness  to  others. 

Parents  feeling  the  necessity  of  restraint,  often  before  the  boy  becomes 
amenable  to  the  law  for  grave  offenses  actually  committed,  apply  for  admission 
for  their  children  here.  During  the  past  year  not  less  than  twenty-five 
such  applications  have  been  made.  Many  of  them  would  gladly  have  met 
part  or  all  the  expenses  of  their  support,  if  they  could  have  been  permitted  to 
do  so. 

The  cases  presented  were  mostly  boys  who  were  constantly  truant  from 
school,  seeking  idle  and  vicious  associations,  and  indulging  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  vices  of  those  associations,  sometimes  pilfering  small  things,  and  fre- 
quently running  off  from  home  and  remaining  absent  a  few  days  or  even  weeks. 
It  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  a  brief  detention  would  do  such  boys  great  good, 
and  save  many  from  going  such  lengths  in  wrong-doing  as  to  necessitate  a 
commitment,  and  a  permanent  stain,  keenly  felt  by  themselves  and  friends  in 
subsequent  life. 

This  may  be  termed  preventive  work,  and  not  the  work  of  reform,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  State  and  good  citizenship  it  presents  the  most  hopeful 
field  for  certain  results.    I  would  press  this  work  especially  for  your  consider- 
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ation  because  of  its  great  demand.  The  heart-felt  earnestness  with  which 
many  instances  are  presented  of  this  class  for  admission  to  the  restraints  of 
the  School,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  and  most  profound  consideration. 

In  previous  reports  we  have  reqaested  the  change  of  the  law  fixing  the  min- 
imum age  of  admission  at  ten  years.  Daring  the  early  history  of  the  School 
the  limit  was  seven  years.  It  occurs  frequently  that  a  boy  not  under  proper 
tutorage  or  care,  becomes  wayward  and  needs  restraint.  He  can  only  be  sent 
to  the  county  jail  or  house  of  correction,  and  sometimes  he  passes  more  than 
one  such  conviction  before  he  can  be  sent  here.  Only  recently  a  small  boy 
committed  a  theft  of  about  twenty-five  dollars,  but  was  "fe/  off^^  on  account 
of  his  age.  The  judge  humanely  declined  to  send  him  to  a  prison  proper. 
In  a  few  hours  he  committed  a  theft  of  about  $100,  taking  the  same  from 
an  open  safe  in  the  daytime,  entering  a  store  from  a  back  door.  He  was 
then  detained  by  the  ofScers  a  few  months,  till  it  would  be  proper  to  send  him 
here. 

Another  little  boy  spent  his  first  conviction  in  the  House  of  Correction  a 
year,  because  he  could  not  be  sent  here;  then  for  a  grave  offense  he  was  com- 
mitted to  this  School. 

Other  instances  of  like  character  could  be  given. 

OfBcers  in  the  administration  of  law  feel  the  dfficulties  of  this  method,  but 
have  no  discretion.  We  ask  that  at  least  two  years  may  be  taken  from  the 
minimum  age,  and  the  limits  be  eight  and  sixteen. 

These  cases  are  not  proper  subjects  for  the  State  School  at  Coldwater,  as 
they  are  not  usually  objects  of  county  charity,  and  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  that  School. 

Again  we  ask  that  the  limit  of  detention  be  changed  to  eighteen  instead  of 
twenty-one,  as  now,  for  these  reasons : 

1st.  Many  magistrates  hesitate  in  committing  a  boy  to  remain  during  his 
minority,  when  the  immediate  occasion  of  sending  the  boy  may  have  been  very 
trifling,  and  yet  the  antecedents  and  surroundings  of  the  boy  justify  a  com- 
mitment This  will  make  the  sentence  often  seem  more  reasonable  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  I  may  add  that  the  fact  that  a  boy  being  able  to 
effect  his  release  by  good  conduct  in  a  reasonable  period,  does  not  always  come 
to  mind  when  the  objection  to  the  minority  thought  comes  up,  so  it  is  better 
to  make  the  provision  that  shall  seem  reasonable  in  the  first  place. 

2d.  The  influence  which  boys  of  larger  growth  exert  upon  smaller  ones,  is 
often  of  a  most  deleterious  character,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  if 
boys  are  found  in  the  School  beyond  eighteen  who  are  still  so  indifferent  to 
their  character,  and  are  making  no  effort  at  self-restraint,  that  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  other  boys  they  had  better  be  removed.  Their  influence  will 
always  work  against  the  best  efforts  of  the  School. 

With  these  changes  and  improvements  the  work  of  the  institution  will  come 
more  within  the  proper  scope  of  such  an  establishment,— more  school-like  in 
its  operation.  The  resources  from  its  labor  will  be  somewhat  less.  But  that 
indefinable  "something  lacking"  spoken  of  by  the  Governor  in  his  last  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature,  will  be  secured,  and  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  School 
will  be  nearer  the  purpose  of  such  a  charity. 

These  changes  are  not  to  be  at  the  expense  of  any  special  draft  upon  the 
State  treasury.  The  building  of  a  family  house  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  future  development  of  the  School,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  newer  institutions  of  the  age,  and  as  proved  to  be  so  eminently 
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successful.  While  we  do  not  admifc  that  our  School  has  not  been  as  successful^ 
comparatively,  as  any  other,  and  that  its  developments  have  not  been  steadily 
upward,  placing  it  on  a  higher  and  more  humane  plane  of  action,  yet  we  can 
readily  concede  that  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  we  need  to  comprehend 
a  definite  policy  for  the  future,  and  labor  for  its  attainment, — depending  more 
and  more  upon  the  moral  restraints  as  these  increased  facilities  will  admit.  The 
change  in  the  law  will  give  an  opportunity  of  lessening  the  prison-like  char- 
acter of  the  whole  School  work, — place  its  advantages  within  the  reach  of  a 
large  number  of  those  needing  its  benefits,  and  render  more  effective  its  moral 
appliances  for  good,  by  enabling  the  Board  to  make  its  work  what  it  is  desira- 
ble it  should  be,  more  home-like  in  all  its  appointments  and  the  spirit  charac- 
terizing the  same. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year.  It  will  be  conceded 
by  all,  that  painting  the  buildings  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  has  made  one  of  the  finest  external  improvemeuts 
that  could  have  been  devised,  and  its  utility  in  preserving  the  building  will 
more  than  compensate  for  its  cost. 

The  introduction  of  the  Steam  Washing  Machine  was  a  matter  that  we 
would  not  have  taken  out  for  ten  times  its  cost.  It  greatly  facilitates  the  work 
in  that  department,  and  the  only  desirable  change  we  could  ask  would  be  to 
possess  another. 

The  new  bake-oven  has  done  all  we  hoped  for  it,  and  greatly  economizes 
fuel,  and  proves  a  valuable  acquisition. 

liast  spring  we  made  a  change  in  the  Sunday  dress  of  the  boys,  giving  to 
each  a  sack  coat  of  dark  cloth,  neatly  made,  which  gives  the  boys  a  tasty 
appearance,  particularly  pleasing  to  themselves,  and  of  such  material  and 
make-up  that  would  not  be  unbecoming  for  almost  any  position  in  life.  We 
know  in  this  dress  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  open  shed  lor  the  boys'  play-ground  in  the  yard  is  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  and  meets  a  long-felt  necessity,  both  during  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  summer  heat  and  any  sudden  shower  that  may  come  up.  The  shed  is  78 
by  30  feet,  seated  for  the  convenience  of  the  boys,  and  supplies  what  had  long 
been  needed. 

Our  military  drill  has  been  a  source  of  interest  and  profit  to  the  boys, — not 
pecuniary  profit,  but  the  moral  good  that  comes  from  innoceut  employment 
and  amusements,  teaching  prompt  obedieuce  and  order,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way 
that  interests  and  pleases  the  boys, — ^and  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  kept  up. 
K  we  could  obtain  guns  from  some  State  depository,  and  teach  them  the 
manual  of  arms,  together  with  the  movements  of  drill  in  which  they  are  now 
exercised,  it  would  greatly  please  the  boys  and  add  to  their  interest. 

.  We  have  watched  every  opportunity  to  add  to  our  pleasant  picture-room,  and 
have  placed  pictures  as  we  could  obtain  them  in  the  chapel,  hospital,  school- 
rooms, and  reading-rooms.  We  desire  to  still  increase  the  supply,  as  there  are 
but  few  pleasanter  tasks ;  and  what  will  have  more  moulding  effects  than  to 
cover  our  naked  walls  with  attractive  and  pleasing  pictures  ? 

I  do  not  know  as  the  funds  of  this  great  charity  are  any  safer  for  our  hav- 
ing added  to  our  oflSce  appurtenances  a  ^^ fire-proof  mfe^  as  we  have  always 
known  that  they  were  discreetly  managed.  But  the  records  and  valuable 
papers  belonging  to  the  School  are  safer  in  the  event  of  any  disaster,  and  we 
are  glad  to  speak  of  this  as  one  of  the  special  improvements  of  the  year  long 
needed,  of  valuable  utility  from  its  constant  use. 
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In  the  school  department  proper  the  time  has  been  well  improved,  and  the 
boys  have  made  good  progress. 

The  farm  haslproduced  well,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  of  the  season. 

The  labor  in  the  shops  has  proved  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  hope  for  daring 
a  period  of  such  financially  close  times,  amounting  to  over  nine  and  a  half 
thousand  dollars.    A  reference  to  Table  X.  shows ^he  employment  of  the  boys. 

The  labor  of  the  boys  employed  other  than  in  the  cane  and  cigar  shop,  has 
been  absorbed  in  requirements  of  the  School.  No  pecuniary  ralue  is  attached 
to  the  same,  yet  in  the  tailor  and  shoe-shop,  kitchen,  laundry,  farm,  and  the 
various  labors  of  keeping  the  house  tidy  and  in  order,  consumes  considerable 
time,  that  in  the  other  shops  would  produce  considerable  income.  It  is  all 
essential,  and  helps  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  SchooL  The  labor  for  the 
coming  year  does  not  promise  to  be  as  remunerative. 

The  Library  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  A  very  large  number  of  the  books 
needed  repairs,  and  such  as  could  be  thus  repaired  have  been  rebound.  Con- 
siderable additions  have  been  made  to  it  from  the  appropriations  of  the  last 
session,  and  as  the  constant  use  of  the  books  wears  them  greatly,  and  the  books 
of  the  present  day  being  really  fraUly  bound,  we  can  only  ask  that  similar  aid 
may  be  given  for  the  next  two  years.  No  more  necessary  appliance  can  be 
made  to  do  its  work  for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation  than  a  properly 
selected  library,  and  that  well  used. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Forster,  of  Sed  Bridge,  for  valuable  specimens 
of  iron  and  copper  ores,  forming  the  nucleus  for  a  mineral  cabinet. 

The  reading-room  continues  to  receive,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  pub- 
lishers, 

Lansing  State  Bepublican,  Lansing  Journal,  Wolverine  Citizen,  Flint  Globe, 
Peninsular  Courier,  Michigan  Argus,  Owosso  Weekly  Press,  Shiawassee  Amer- 
ican, Morning  Star,  Grand  Haven  Herald,  Youths'  Instructor,  Battle  Creek 
Journal,  Monroe  Commercial,  Hastings  Bepublican  Banner,  Bellevue  Weekly 
Gazette,  St.  Joseph  County  Bepublican. 

Other  papers  came  part  of  the  year,  and  we  regret  to  say  do  not  now  reach 
us.  They  are  desirable,  as  a  boy  loves,  naturally,  the  papers  from  his  own 
county  and  home. 

The  contributions  at  the  door  have  been  very  small  this  year,  amounting 
only  to  $iB  25,  which  has  been  expended  for  pictures,  balls,  and  marbles  for 
the  boys. 

The  health  of  the  School  this  year  has  been  favorable,  though  we  have  lost 
two  boys  by  death. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  continued 
courtesy  I  have  received  from  yon,  not  only  as  a  Board,  but  as  individuals,  and 
also  to  the  good  will  existing  in  the  working  force  of  the  School. 

I  expected  at  the  close  of  last  year  to  have  closed  my  labors  here  ere  this. 
But  my  work  has  continued  to  the  present.  It  is  desirable  that  at  the  most 
convenient  time  for  you  the  wish  expressed  in  my  last  report  shall  be  realized. 
With  full  trust  in  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  upon  our  work  here  in 
the  present  and  future,  I  respectfully  submit  this  report. 

CHAELES  JOHNSON, 
Superintendent 

September  30, 1874. 
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TEACHEES'  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control  : 

Qbisttlemen" — Allow  us  to  present  the  Anonal  Report  of  the  School  De- 
partment of  this  institntion,  for  the  year  ending  September  30^  1874: 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was. . .  222 

Number  received  during  the  year 109 

Whole  number  under  instruction  during  the  year 331 

Number  dismissed  during  the  year 88 

Number  now  in  School 243 

The  scholarship  of  the  boys  received  into  the  School  during  the  year  is 
shown  by  the  following  tables: 

Number  who  did  not  know  the  alphabet 12 

"        knew  only  thealphabet 1 

Could  spell  easy  words  and  read  in  Primer 4 

"     read  in  First  Reader 21 

"           «      Second  Reader 27 

"           "      Third  Reader 23 

"           "      Fourth  Reader 7 

"      Fifth  Reader 4 

Total 109 

ABITHMBTIO. 

Who  knew  nothing  of  Arithmetic 42 

"    had  learned  to  count  only 5 

**    knew  Intellectual  Arithmetic • 51 

"    knew  something  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  through  fractions 11 

Total -.  109 

WRITING. 

Who  could  write 54 

**          form  letters 36 

"          write  legibly 14 

"     well 5 

Total 109 

20 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Who  knew  nothing  of  Geography 97 

**   had  studied  Primary  Geography 6 

**     **        "         Common  School  Geography 6 

Total 109 


The  standing  in  the  School  of  the  boys  dismissed  is  shown  in  the  following 
tables : 

BEADING. 

Who  could  not  read 0 

"   were  in  Primer 0 

"          "     First  Reader 6 

"          ''     Second    "  17 

«           "     Third      *'  29 

"           "     Fourth    ** 19 

**           *'     Fifth       " 17 

Total - 88 

WRITING. 

Who  could  not  write 7 

"        **     formatters 1 

**        "     write  words 9 

«     write  legibly 39 

"        "     write  well 32 

Total 88 

ARITHMETIC. 

Number  who  were  not  studying  Arithmetic - .._  0 

**                "         studying  Primary  Arithmetic 22 

"                *'             "          Intermediate  Arithmetic 42 

**                "              "          Complete  Arithmetic 14 

«               "             "          Practical  Arithmetic 10 

Total 88 

Of  those  studying  Practical  Arithmetic,  there  were  in  Decimal  Fractions,  0 

In  Compound  Numbers - 0 

In  Percentage 8 

Completed  the  book 2 

Total 10 
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Of  those  studying  White's  Complete — 

In  Compound  Numbers % 

In  Percentage - 8 

Total 14 

Of  those  studying  White's  Intermediate — 

In  Division .- 14 

In  Common  Fractions 10 

In  Decimal  Fractions... - 4 

In  Compound  Numbers 14 

Total 42 

GEOGBAPHY. 

Receiving  Oral  Instruction 88 

Total 88 

The  boys  are  distributed  m  the  several  departments  of  the  School  as  follows : 

In  the  First,  or  most  advanced  Division ^ 62 

"       Second  Division 64 

«       Third  Division 43 

^«       Fourth  Division 30 

**      Fifth  Division 27 

«       Sixth  Division 37 

Total S 243 


The  following  tables  will  show  the  standing  of  all  the  boys  now  in  the- 
School  : 

BEADIl^G. 

Who  read  in  Primer 0 

"          *<     First  Reader 30 

"          "     Second  Reader 54 

"          "      Third  Reader 54 

"          "     Fourth  Reader 55 

"     Fifth  Reader 60 

Total 243 

WRITING. 

Can  write  their  own  letters 202 

Cannot  write  their  letters - 41 

Total 243 
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ABITHMBTIC. 

Who  study  Primary  Arithmetic 71 

"  iDtermediate  Arithmetic 114 

"  Practical  Arithmetic 68 

Total 243 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Who  receive  oral  instruction  from  Outline  Maps 177 

Studying  History  of  the  United  States 12 

This  special  work  shows  as  much  interest  at  the  present  as  we  could  expect 
from  the  class  of  boys  received.  Love  of  school  has  not  been  a  special  charac- 
teristic, and  the  mere  commitment  to  this  School  does  not  change  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  boys  in  this  particular.  The  comparative  advancement  of  the 
boys,  however,  is  clear.  Boys  who  entered  the  School  able  to  read  only  in  the 
Primer  or  First  Beader,  are  able  to  read  intelligibly  in  any  book,  can  solve, 
with  facility,  most  of  tiie  problems  in  our  common  arithmetics,  write  a  legible 
hand,  and  have  quite  general  acquaintance  with  current  matters  of  public 
interest,  gathered  from  their  daily  reading  of  papers  and  periodicals.  We  call 
this  success.  The  general  standing  of  the  School  this  year  does  not  differ 
materially,  perhaps,  from  the  same  period  of  last  year,  because  of  the  dismissals 
of  the  year.  Those  who  may  have  been  dismissed,  who  had  made  but  little 
progress,  were  usually  those  who  had  special  reasons  aside  from  scholastic 
attainments.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  this  department  of  first  importance, 
and  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the  unfortunate  boys  committed  to  its  care,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  this  has  been  done  in  every  instance  possible. 

We  have  thought,  sometimes,  that  if  we  had  apparatus  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  simple  principles  of  philosophy  and  chemistry,  a  more  efficient  interest 
could  be  excited,  and,  as  a  consequence,  greater  success  in  what  constitutes  a 
true  education  attained. 

We  feel  that  every  motive  urges  us,  trusting  in  the  Divine  power  for  quick- 
ening impulses,  to  labor  in  this  work,  whose  every  benefit  shall  bless  these 
unfortunate  boys. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

L.  F.  PEET, 
A.  A.  EEID, 

Teachers, 
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PHYSICIAN'S  EEPOET. 


To  the  HonordbU  Board  of  Control : 

OsNTLEMEK — I  have  only  to  report  a  continuance  of  extraordinary  good 
health  in  the  School  the  past  year.  On  March  the  11th  Oomelias  B.  Lawson 
died  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  on  July  30th  Franklin  Tucker  died  of 
peritonitis.  These  two,  with  a  few  cases  of  rather  severe  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  is  all  the  serious  sickness  which  has  afflicted  the  School  daring  the 
year. 

Bespectfally  yours, 

I.  H.  BARTHOLOMEW, 

Phyneian. 
September  80th,  1874. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


This  cat  of  the  buildings  of  the  State  Pablic  School  is  from  a  photograph, 
the  view  being  from  the  southeast.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Detroit  Post 
Company  we  are  enabled  to  present  it  here. 

The  main  central  buildings,  the  cottages,  and  out-buildings,  excepting  the 
barn,  ice-house,  and  hen-house,  are  of  brick.  The  main  building  is  three  sto- 
ries high,  including  the  Mansard  roof  story.  The  wings  are  one  story  high. 
Entering  the  main  hall  in  the  center,  to  the  right  is  the  principal  office,  26x32 
feet,  off  from  the  front  of  which  is  a  small  office,  7x19  feet.  To  the  left  of 
the  hall  is  the  public  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  general  use  for  Superin- 
tendent, matron,  and  teachers.  This  room  is  20x27  feet,  and  back  of  it  and 
connected  by  sliding  doors  is  the  library,  16x20  feet.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  rooms  of  the  Superintendent  and  family,  the  matron  and  teachers. 
The  rooms  on  the  third  floor  are  used  for  dormitories  for  other  employes 
and  for  guest  rooms.  The  east  and  left  wings  are  connected  with 
the  main  building  by  a  long  hall  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building. 
The  east  wing  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  and  is  used  for  the  school 
proper.  One  room  is  28x56  feet,  which  is  the  principal  assembly  room,  and 
two  rooms  are  in  the  rear  of  this  27x28  feet  each,  and  connected  with  the 
larger  room  by  sliding  doors.  The  west  wing  is  36x56  feet,  and  so  far  has 
been  used  for  a  work-room  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  bedding.  In 
the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  connected  with  it,  opening  from  the  east 
and  west  hall,  is  the  kitchen,  29x40  feet.  The  second  floor  to  this  part  is  used 
for  the  dormitories  for  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  employes.  To  the  north 
of  the  long  hall  and  east  of  the  kitchen  is  a  small  dining-room,  used  by  the 
Superintendent's  family.  Korth  of  the  kitchen,  and  adjoining,  is  the  main 
dining-room,  one  story  high,  50x80  feet.  From  the  dining-room,  north,  runs 
a  covered  passage  way,  100  feet,  to  the  five  cottages.  A  continuous  veranda  in 
front  of  these  cottages  (which  are  separated  about  30  feet)  connects  them  to- 
gether and  protects  the  children  from  the  storms  while  passing  to  and  from 
the  school  or  dining-rooms.  The  cottages  are  alike,  each  being  two  stories.  A 
hall  runs  through  the  center.  On  the  left  is  the  cottage  manager's  room,  13x 
14  feet,  with  a  bed-room  in  the  rear  of  the  same  size.  On  the  right  is  the 
children's  room,  14x20  feet,  with  a  bath-room  7x14  feet  in  the  rear.  The  sec- 
ond floor  has  two  dormitories,  14x27  feet  each,  with  one  clothes-press  5x14. 
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The  children  have  generally  single  beds,  and  each  cottage  is  provided  to 
receive  30  children  each.  A  basement  8  feet  high  extends  nnder  all  the  main 
bnilding.  In  this  are  the  store-rooms,  the  bakery,  laandry,  boiler  and  engine- 
rooms,  and  nnder  the  dining-room  50x80  feet  is  nsed  for  storing  wood  and 
coal.  Wood,  however,  is  nsed  for  boilers  and  engine.  The  coal  is  nsed  for 
fire-places,  there  being  snch  in  the  main  office,  reception  room,  library,  small 
dining-room,  and  in  the  chUdren's  rooms,  and  the  manager's  room  in  the  cot- 
tages. The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  distributed  through  pipes. 


REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  CONTROL. 


ABSTRACT. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Con* 
trol  of  the  State  Public  School. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1871  establishing  this  institution  for  depen- 
dent children,  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  three  Commissioners 
who,  with  himself,  who  was  made  one  of  the  board  ex  officio^  were  empowered 
to  select  a  suitable  location,  and  with  the  funds  appropriated,  $30,000,  and 
such  as  might  be  donated  for  the  object,  purchase  land  if  necessary,  and  erect 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  children,  between  four  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  that  were  healthy  and  of  sound  mind.  In  making  the  loca- 
tion, the  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  receive  proposals  from  localities 
for  the  donation  of  land,  money^  or  other  securities,  in  behalf  of  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  the  School,  and  to  consider  the  same  as  offers  to  secure  the  loca- 
tion and  the  site,  and  then  to  locate  the  same  at  such  point  as  should  best 
answer  the  interests  of  the  State. 

After  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  these  Commissioners  were  to  have  the 
same  duties  and  authority  as  the  permanent  Board  of  Control,  to  organize  and 
conduct  the  Institution  with  a  superintendent  and  other  employes  to  be 
engaged,  until  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  succeeding  the  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings. 

The  children  provided  for,  were  those  who  were  dependent  on  the  public  for 
support,  preference  being  given  to  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
those  who  were  in  the  county  poor-houses.  If  the  capacity  of  the  building 
was  sufficient  for  all  such  children,  it  was  made  unlawful  to  retain  any  in  the 
county  poor-houses.  Until  the  capacity  was  sufficient  for  all,  the  admissions 
were  to  be  divided  jpro  rata  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  dependent  children  in  each.  It  was  declared  in  the  act  that  the  especial 
object  was  to  provide  temporary  homes  only  for  the  children  until  they  could 
be  placed  in  good  families  nnder  a  contract  ensuring  them  good  treatment 
and  a  fair  elementary  education.  While  the  children  remained  in  the  school 
they  were  to  be  educated  in   the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  common 
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schools,  and  were  to  have  proper  physical  and  moral  training.  After  they  were 
sixteen  years  of  age,  they  were  not  to  be  retained  except  by  consent  of  the 
Board. 

The  law  was  amended  in  1873,  requiring  that  all  admissions  be  made  through 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  on  the  certificate  of  the  Judge  of  Probate  of 
the  proper  county.  The  child  is  taken  by  them  before  the  judge,  who  hears 
the  testimony  submitted,  and  decides  thereon  whether  the  child  is  dependent 
on  the  public  for  support.  He  enters  his  finding  in  his  journal,  with  the 
material  facts  ascertained  as  to  the  age,  residence,  mental  and  physical  health, 
dependence,  etc.  If  he  finds  the  child  dependent,  he  records  his  decision 
and  makes  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  which  accompanies  the  child  to  this 
School,  and  the  facts  stated  in  the  certificate  are  entered  in  the  record  kept 
here,  showing  the  history  of  the  child,  and  this  record  is  to  be  continued  as  to 
any  other  important  matter  which  may  afterward  occur  to  the  child,  so  that 
its  career  may  always  be  fully  traced. 

The  amendatory  act  authorizes  the  Board  to  employ  some  person  connected 
with  the  School  who  shall  act,  under  instructions  of  the  Board,  as  agent  of  the 
School,  whose  especial  duties  shall  be  to  find  suitable  homes  for  children ;  to 
visit  them  in  their  homes,  to  apprentice  them  and  to  return  them  to  this 
School  when  they  are  not  being  treated  as  the  contract  requires.  At  present 
the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  act  as  the  agent. 

To  the  act  of  1871  and  1873  there  is  an  auxilliary  one,  in  act  No.  171  of  the 
laws  of  1873.  By  the  latter  act  the  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  in  each 
county  a  person,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  find  suitable  persons  to  adopt, 
take  charge  of  and  educate  children  belonging  to  this  School,  and  to  notify 
the  officers  of  the  School  of  the  places  found.  He  is  authorized  to  visit  these 
children,  and  when  he  finds  them  improperly  treated  to  report  the  same  to  the 
officers  of  this  School,  who  thereupon  are  required  to  cancel  the  indentures. 
In  all  counties  where  there  is  such  an  agent,  all  indentures  are  to  be  made 
with  his  approval.  That  in  case  of  any  discharge  of  any  child  from  this  School 
( children  over  sixteen  years  of  age)  notice  shall  be  given  such  agent,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  him  or  her  in  procuring  suitable  employment  and  a 
good  home  free  from  immoral  or  evil  influences. 

The  board  would  here  suggest  that  the  notice  given  by  the  county  agent 
that  he  has  found  a  child  in  an  unsuitable  home  should' not  require  this  Board 
to  remove  him,  but  this  Board,  or  its  agent,  should  be  allowed  to  use  its  discre- 
tion after  ascertaining  all  the  facts. 

So  far  only  a  few  appointments  have  been  made  under  Act  No.  171  of  1873, 
but  if  they  are  made,  in  most  of  the  larger  counties  especially,  and  the  law  is 
found  to  be  practical,  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  material  aid  to  this  Institution. 

*^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^9  ^^^  ^^^  ^Ap  ^Ap 

^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^1^  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^"  ^^^ 

The  policy  of  locating  our  State  institutions  in  such  places  as  offered  in- 
ducements by  donations  of  land  and  money,  was  not  a  new  one.  It  had  been 
pursued  in  most  of  the  others,  and  the  Legislature  in  1873  repeated  that  kind 
of  legislation  in  locating  the  new  insane  asylum  and  intermediate  prison.  But 
no  locality  has  ever  offered  so  much  for  the  location  of  any  institution,  as  was 
offered  for  the  State  Public  School.  The  Board  visited  several  of  the  places 
offering  the  largest  sums  and  most  land^  and  after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
matter  decided  unanimously  to  locate  the  School  at  the  city  of  Coldwater, 
requiring  that  the  citizens  should  donate  27  acres  of  land  instead  of  20  as 
offered,  and  secure  the  payment  of  the  125,000,  which  was  promptly  done  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  This  land  cost  the  citizens  $5,000,  making  the 
donation  of  Coldwater  $30,000.  Bnt  this  liberal  donation  of  Ooldwater  was 
not  the  only  inducement  which  had  weight  with  the  Board  in  fixing  the 
location.  The  particular  site  selected  is  a  choice  one.  While  the  larger  portion 
of  the  land  consists  of  level,  rich  prairie,  farming  or  gardening  land,  that  part 
on  which  the  buildings  are  erected,  consists  of  a  tract  of  table  land  about  fifty 
feet  above  the  city,  declining  to  the  south.  It  overlooks  the  city,  which  lies 
about  one  mile  to  the  south,  and  much  of  the  surrounding  country,  giving  a 
fine  prospect  Again,  Coldwater  is  a  peculiarly  healthy  place,  being  quite  free 
from  malarious  or  other  diseases.  The  water  is  pure,  excellent,  and  abundant. 
It  is  readily  accessible  from  all  points  by  the  railroads.  Again,  the  citizens 
of  the  place  were  warmly  interested  in  the  enterprise,  and  their  liberal  donation 
gave  good  evidence  of  their  interest,  liberality  and  public  spirit.  The  $30,000 
subscription  has  been  fully  and  honorably  paid. 

Considering  the  location,  the  excellent  soil  of  the  site  for  farming  and 
gardening,  the  good  health  of  Coldwater,  the  interest  of  its  citizens  in  the 
enterprise,  the  liberal  offer  received  being  larger  than  from  any  other  locality, 
the  Board  believe  no  better  location  for  the  interests  of  the  State  and  welfare 
of  the  children  could  have  been  made. 

The  location  having  been  made,  the  work  "of  perfecting  the  plan  for  the 
buildings  was  next  undertaken.  **♦**♦ 
In  adopting  the  plan  of  buildings,  the  Board  have  had  not  only  the  economy 
of  the  method  in  mind,  but  their  adaptation  for  the  purposes  of  a  children's 
home.  In  some  repects  the  buildings  would  have  been  better  if  more  expense 
had  been  put  in  their  construction,  but  generally  they  are  sufficiently  well 
made.  As  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  Report,  the  larger  number  of 
institutions  for  children  are  in  large,  high  buildings.  But  the  Board  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate  that  those  most  competent  to  judge,  our  best  physicians 
and  educators  of  this  day,  most  earnestly  condemn  the  erection  of  high  build- 
ings for  the  homes  or  education  of  children.  That  children  should  not  be 
required  to  ascend  and  descend  high  flights  of  stairs  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  to  their  physical  injury,  when  it  was  more  economical  to  provide 
for  them  in  lower  edifices.  Hence  these  cottages,  the  homes  for  the  children, 
are  only  two  stories  high,  the  second  floor  being  used  for  sleeping-rooms  only, 
and  the  school-rooms  are  on  the  first  floor. 

In  preparing  for  the  opening  of  the  School,  it  was  found  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain more  fully  the  number  and  condition  of  the  dependent  children  in  the 
State,  the  law  providing  that  the  admissions  should  be  divided  pro  rata  among 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  each.  The  published  reports  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  the  number 
only  and  nothing  of  their  condition,  nor  of  those  between  four  and  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  manner  of  ascertaining  the  number  was  not  fixed  by  the 
act  establishing  the  School,  and  the  Board  decided  to  address  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor  directly  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Circular  instructions  and 
blanks  were  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  sent  to  each  county 
for  returns.  The  Superintendents  generally  responded  promptly  and  correctly, 
and  from  these  reports  more  full  and  satisfactory  information  is  received  than 
from  any  other  source.  The  answers  in  the  report  show  the  names  of  the 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  age  of  each,  whether  a  child  of  a 
United  States  soldier  or  sailor  (they  having  preference  in  admissions),  whether 
healthy  or  diseased,  the  kind  of  disease,  whether  insane,  idiotic,  blind,  or  deaf 
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mntes.  These  reports  show  fifty-nine  dependent  children  in  the  connties  under 
four  years  of  age.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  Board  to  provide  for  them^  and 
there  have  been  a  number  of  requests  from  counties  that  the  Board  should 
receive  them.  But  it  has  not  been  deemed  prudent  to  provide  for  this  class 
with  the  limited  means  at  hand.  Should  the  State  see  proper  to  provide  one 
or  more  cottages  for  the  purpose,  the  Board  would  be  pleased  to  provide  for 
those  under  four  years  of  age. 

It  appears  from  these  returns  that  there  were  then  in  the  State  339  depend- 
ent children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  that  were  admissible  by  law 
to  this  School.  But  as  the  capacity  of  the  building  is  limited  to  not  exceeding 
180,  no  more  than  that  number  could  be  received. 

And  here  it  would  naturally  be  asked,  why  not  place  these  children  in  fami- 
lies, by  adoption,  or  apprentice  them,  as  the  law  provides,  and  make  room  for 
others  ?  That  work  has  already  been  commenced,  and  that  feature  of  the  law 
will  be  executed  to  its  most  practical  extent.  From  present  applications  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  good  homes  for  children  will  be  readily  found.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these  children  enter  the  School  physi- 
cally in  a  low  state,  many  without  any  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
a  primary  education,  many,  by  reason  of  bad  associations  and  evil  influences, 
unfitted  for  good  home&  Experience  has  already  shown  that  such  children, 
placed  in  this  Institution,  given  plain  but  wholesome  food,  comfortable  cloth« 
ing,  good  mental  and  moral  culture  by  those  well  qualified  for  the  difiQcult 
work,  soon  prepares  them  for  admission  to  good  homes.  They  most  certainly 
should  be  placed  in  no  other  than  good  homes,  unless  the  State  is  to  receive 
them  again  in  reformatory  or  penal  institutions.  This  work  is  considered 
necessary  for  many  of  the  children.  But  while  this  is  being  done,  and  while 
children  are  being  apprenticed  as  rapidly  as  good  applications  are  made,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  other  children  in  the  poor-houses  that  were  under  four 
years  of  age,  have  arrived  at  that  age  and  are  asking  admittance,  and  that 
otherwise  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  admission  is  increasing.  Also,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  ratio  of  the  poor  to  the  population  in  all  countries  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  population.  The  population  of  the  State  is  increasing 
rapidly.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Board  would  state  that  in  its 
opinion  the  capacity  of  the  School  should  be  increased.  A  large  increase,  how- 
ever, is  not  recommended.  Provision  for  225  children  might  be  sufficient  for 
many  years  to  come.  That  while  the  number  of  dependent  children  will 
increase  pro  rata  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  yet  the  facilities  for  plac- 
ing them  in  good  families  will  increase  as  rapidly,  if  not  more.  A  better 
knowledge  of  this  Institution  among  the  people,  and  especially  when  the  im- 
provement giveii  children  here  is  known,  these  children  will  more  readily  find 
good  homes.  ******** 

The  Board  has  also  adopted  a  plan  of  government  as  required  by  the  law, 
which  includes  regulations  for  the  employes  and  children,  and  the  manner  of 
apprenticing  children,  with  the  forms  used  for  admitting  and  placing  out 
children.  These  regulations  and  forms  are  not  considered  perfect.  Experi- 
ence will  doubtless  prove  some  unnecessary,  and  show  the  adoption  of  others 
to  be  expedient  But  time  is  required  to  fully  develop  the  Institution  and  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  it.  The  Board  cannot  close  this  report  with- 
out adding  a  few  words  in  expression  of  what  it  believes  to  be  the  special 
objects  and  aims  of  this  new  State  charity.  This  is  done  in  part  to  correct 
some  misapprehensions.  Many  enquiries  have  been  made  which  do  not  show 
correct  information. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  say  this  is  not  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution, in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  that  term,  as  some  evidently  have  thought 
Magistrates  have  no  authority  to  send  children  here,  directly  or  indirectly; 
not  even  the  Judge  of  Probate,  as  he  simply  decides  on  the  question  of  depend- 
ence. When  there  is  a  vacancy  here  for  a  county,  then  the  only  material 
questions  for  the  Judge  to  decide  is,  Is  the  child  dependent  on  the  public  for 
support,  and  is  he  healthy,  mentally  and  physically  ?  There  is  nothing  penal 
about  the  procedure  from  the  first  to  the  last  Misdemeanors,  crimes,  or  va- 
grancy do  not  open  the  doors  of  this  School  for  any. 

The  dependent  child,  through  the  manner  prescribed,  is  sent  here  to  a  tem- 
porary home,  which  is  a  public  school,  where  he  is,  for  the  time  he  is  here, 
maintained  and  educated  by  the  State. 

There  is  no  taint  of  crime  attaching  to  any  child  by  reason  of  his  being  an 
inmate  of  this  School.  There  is  no  law  under  which  a  magistrate  may  even 
recommend  that  a  child  arrested  for  the  commission  of  crime  be  sent  here.  A 
law  that  would  allow  children  to  be  sent  here,  charged  with  crime,  and  under 
suspension  of  sentence,  would  tend  to  change  the  mission  of  this  School.  It 
would  cease  to  be  other  than  penal  in  character,  and  as  such  would  affect 
every  child  brought  here.  It  would  seriously  affect  placing  children  in  families. 
All  would  be  alike  tainted  with  crime,  and  the  applicant  for  a  child  would 
always  distrust  the  one  he  took,  if  any,  and  would  always  look  upon  him  with 
more  or  less  suspicion.  As  there  are  now  at  least  339  admissible  to  this  School, 
and  provision  is  made  by  the  State  for  only  about  half  that  number,  it  would 
seem  most  reasonable  that  this  class  should  first  be  provided  for  before  those 
who  are  already  admissible  to  another  beneficent  State  Institution  expressly 
established  for  them.  This  Board  has  thought  proper  to  give  this  expression 
of  its  opinion,  for  the  reason  that  serious  efforts  have  been  made  to  authorize 
magistrates  to  send  children  here  under  suspension  of  sentence, — a  policy 
which  would  be  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  this  Institution.  The  special  object, 
then,  of  this  School  is  to  provide  a  home  for  the  homeless  children  of  the 
State ;  to  provide  it  first  in  this  Institution,  where  they  can  be  maintained 
and  educated  until  another  and  a  good  home  can  be  found  in  the  family.  It  is 
an  institution  to  restore  the  child  what  it  has  lost  through  the  misfortune  or 
the  offenses  of  its  parents.  From  the  organization  of  this  School  to  the  present 
day  there  has  been  only  this  policy  that  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  in  1871,  as  follows :  "In  view  of 
these  facts,  of  the  sad  condition  of  these  helpless  and  indigent  children,  your 
Committee  earnestly  and  unanimously  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accom- 
panying bill,  by  which  the  State  will  become  the  guardian  of  those  children, 
and  taking  them  as  wards  into  its  control,  will  provide  for  them  suitable 
homes  in  good  families,  and  until  that  can  be  done  will  maintain  and  educate 
them  in  a  State  Public  School.  While  recommending  this  course,  your  Com- 
mittee desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  does  not  recommend  this 
for  a  permanent  but  a  temporary  home  for  these  children.  That  the  children, 
and  any  one  interested  in  their  behalf>  should  only  recognize  this  proposed 
establishment  as  a  temporary  house  of  refuge  while  the  child  is  on  its  way  to 
its  natural  place  in  the  family." 

That  the  system  as  thus  laid  down,  and  as  found  in  the  law,  is  the  right  one 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this  Board  will  work  for  the  execution  of  this  plan 
to  its  most  practical  extent.  And  in  the  success  of  this  plan  this  Board  has 
the  most  implicit  confidence. 
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Institutional  life,  however  near  a  home  it  may  be  made,  under  the  cottage 
system  ar  otherwise,  can  never  be  as  well  for  the  child  as  the  home  in  a  good 
family,  under  parental  influence.  Hence  the  work  of  placing  children  in  good 
families  will  have  the  especial  attention  of  the  Board,  and  no  child  will  be 
retained  a  day  when  a  good  family  home  is  open  for  it. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  change  of  support  of  these  children  from  the 
county  to  the  State.  The  reasons  for  it  are  given  fully  in  Legislative  reports, 
showing  clearly  why  they  should  be  removed  from  county  poor-houses  to  a 
State  home  and  school  where  their  care  and  education  would  have  especial 
attention.  That  while  in  some  few  the  children  had  good  care,  in  the  many 
their  associate  inmates  were  such  that  the  child  brought  up  there  would  always 
remain  in  the  pauper  or  criminal  class.  But  in  establishing  this  School  the 
Legislature  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  question  of  finance.  It  was  believed  and 
argued  that  if  in  a  State  institution  the  actual  expense  of  a  child^s  support 
would  be  more  than  in  a  county-house,  still,  the  difference  would  not  be 
large,  and  if  it  was  some  more,  the  difference  would  be  largely  overcome  by 
the  necessary  decrease  in  dependence  and  crime  brought  about  by  making  the 
children  good  and  exemplary  citizens,  instead  of  the  State's  supporting  them 
in  its  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  which  it  would  have  to  do  in  many 
if  not  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  if  they  were  left  in  the  county  poor-houses. 
When  all  this  is  considered,  it  would  seem  the  change  was,  for  the  State,  a 
financial  advantage.  Believing  the  new  system  proposed  to  be  more  humane, 
more  economical,  Michigan  has,  in  the  development  of  civilization,  moved  to 
the  front,  and  is  the  first  government  in  history  that  establishes  the  grand 
principle  that  the  State  should  provide  for  and  educate  all  of  its  dependent 
children.  While  other  States  have  established  homes  for  the  dependent 
children  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  this  State,  radical  in  doing  right,  while  it  gives 
the  children  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  preference,  does  not  stop  there,  but 
opens  the  doors  of  this  new  State  charity  to  children  of  all  classes  alike.  A 
great  interest  is  already  awakened  in  the  success  of  this  children's  school,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Many  letters  of  congratulation  have  been  received,  and 
earnest  wishes  for  its  successs  from  good  and  noble  men  and  women  engaged 
in  educational  or  reformatory  work  in  this  country,  in  England,  and  on  the 
Continent. 

It  is  certainly  a  most  noble  charity,  and  its  ultimate  and  full  success  will  be 
most  earnestly  desired,  equally  by  the  Christian  philanthropist  and  statesman. 

JNO.  J.  BAGLEY, 
S.  S.  CUTTER, 
C.  E.  MICKLEY, 
C.  D.  RANDALL, 
Board  of  Control. 

0.  D.  RiLNDALL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

December,  1874. 
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REPORT   OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


lo  the  Honorabie  Board  of  Commissioners: 

Oentlemek — I  have  the  honor,  as  Superintendent,  to  submit  to  you  my 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  transactions  of  the  State  Public  School  for  the 
education  and  care  of  dependent  children  for  the  official  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1874. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  this  Institution  has  opened  with 
yery  flattering  prospects  for  success  and  future  usefulness. 

Michigan,  distinguished  above  her  sister  States  for  her  educational  institu- 
tions, has  also  taken  the  lead  in  providing  for  hpr  unfortunate  and  dependent 
classes. 

The  State  Public  School  takes  the  friendless,  destitute,  helpless,  and  fre- 
quently abused  and  perishing  dependent  children  from  the  several  counties  of 
our  State,  trains,  sustains,  and  educates  them  in  families  as  in  a  father's  house, 
teaches  them  to  labor,  and  when  sufficiently  developed,  finds  places  for  each  one 
x)f  them  to  learn  some  useful  pursuit  in  life,  as  well  as  to  receive  at  least  three 
months'  tuition  each  year  at  school,  exercising  a  guardian  care  over  the  girls 
until  eighteen,  and  over  the  boys  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  wants  of 
the  children  while  here  are  provided  for,  their  healthfulness  promoted,  their 
education,  mental,  moral,  and  physical  carefully  directed,  and  suitable  places 
procured  for  those  sufficiently  matured  to  be  indentured.  This  is  not  intended 
as  a  permanent  residence  for  children,  but  a  temporary  home,  where  they  are 
to  be  kept  and  trained  until  they  can  be  placed  in  good  families. 

The  State  Public  School  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  children  on  the  2l8t 
day  of  May,  1874. 

We  have  received  in  all,  159  children,  forty-seven  girls  and  112  boys ;  one 
girl  having  been  found  to  be  inadmissible  under  the  law,  was  returned  to  the 
county  from  which  she  came ;  three  children  have  been  apprenticed,  and  five 
have  died  of  diphtheria,  leaving  in  the  Institution  at  the  ciose  of  the  official 
year  160  children. 

TABLE  Showing  the  Number  Eeceived  each  Month. 


MONTHS. 


In  May 

In  Jane 

In  July 

In  August 

In  September 

Total 


Girls. 

Boys. 

12 

29 

12 

80 

7 

11 

9 

82 

7 

10 

47 

112 

Total. 


41 
42 
18 
41 
17 


159 


> »  * 
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TABLE  Bhowing  the  Nurriber  Eeceivedfrom  each  County. 


COUNTIES. 


Allegan 

Alcona 

Bay 

Barry* 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Eaton 

Genesee 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Houghton 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Keweenaw 


4 
4 
7 
2 


Boys. 

Girls. 

2 

3 

1 

2 

__ 

1 

1 

^ 

7 

3 

3   . 

. 

10 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^  ^ 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 
1 
1 
2 


5 
3 
1 
1 

10 
3 

12 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
4 
1 
7 
5 
8 
4 


COUNTIES. 


Lapeer 

Lenawee .._ 
Livingston . 
Manistee... 
Marquette. . 

Mason 

Midland 

Montcalm.. 
Muskegon.. 
Newaygo... 

Oceana 

Ontonagon.. 

Osceola 

Shiawassee . 
St.  Clair... 
St.  Joseph.. 

Tuscola 

Washtenaw 
Wayne 


Total 112 


Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

5 

3 

1 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

_, 

4 

»  •■ 

2 

1 

2 

,. 

2 

^  ^ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

._ 

5 

^  ^ 

2 

4 

3 

7 

4 

112 

47 

Total. 


1 

d 
1 

8 
3 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
8 
5 
6 
3 
11 


159 


TABLE  Bhowing  the  Ages  of  the  Children  tohen  Beceived, 


AGES. 


Number  between  4  and  5,. . 
Number  between  5  and  6... 
Number  between  6  and  7.,. 
Number  between  7  and  8... 
Number  between  8  and  9... 
Number  between  9  and  10.. 
Number  between  10  and  11. 
Number  between  11  and  12. 
Number  between  12  and  13. 
Number  between  13  and  14. 
Number  between  14  and  15. 

Total 


Girls. 

Boys. 

2 

5 

4 

9 

3 

9 

4 

18 

7 

18 

3 

•  12 

3 

10 

4 

13 

10 

8 

3 

7 

4 

3 

47 

112 

Total. 


7 
13 
12 
22 
25 
15 
13 
17 
18 
10 

7 
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Average  age,  8  9-10  year?. 


Number  of  foreign  birth , 5 

Number  of  foreign  parentage 81 

Number  who  came  from  poor-houses 93 

Number  of  orphans 21 

Numberof  half  orphans 79 

Number  deserted  by  parents 36 

Number  whose  parents  have  been  convicted  of  crime 6 

Number  whose  parents  are  insane 6 

Number  whose  parents  were  soldiers 19 

Number  whose  parents  were  intemperate 95 

Number  whose  parents  are  in  poor-houses 24 
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Oar  cbildreDy  in  most  cases,  came  to  us  in  an  nncnltivated  condition,  manj 
of  tbem  with  pernicious  habits, — indolence,  lying,  swearing,  and  fighting  being 
a  common  practice  with  many  of  the  boys. 

But  with  all  of  their  imperfections  they  have  yielded  to  kind  treatment  and 
the  mild  yet  firm  training  and  discipline  of  the  Institution,  and  have  become 
industrious,  reliable,  orderly,  respectful,  and  peaceable  children. 

LABOR. 

All  of  our  children  who  are  old  enough  to  perform  physical  labor  work 
three  hours  each  day.  They  are  employed  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  kitchen, 
in  the  laundry,  in  taking  care  of  the  cottages,  in  the  tailor-shop,  and  on  the 
farm.  Ten  boys  and  two  girls  are  learning  the  tailor's  trade,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  able  to  make  all  of  the  boys'  clothing  the  coming  year.  Four 
girls  are  learning  the  dressmaking  trade,  and  all  of  our  girls  are  taught  plain 
sewing  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  labor.  It  is  the  intention  to  so  instruct  our 
children  that  those  who  remain  here  until  they  are  16  years  of  age  shall 
acquire  industrious  habits  and  be  able  to  support  themselves  by  their  labor. 

SCHOOL. 

The  scholarship  of  the  children  is  shown  by  the  following  tables : 

Condition  when  Admitted. 

Who  could  not  read  a  word 64 

Who  could  read  on  Primary  Charts 25 

Who  could  read  in  Word  Method  Primer 4 

Who  could  read  in  First  Beader 8 

Who  could  read  in  Second  Beader ...-.  38 

Who  could  read  in  Third  Beader 18 

Who  could  read  in  Fourth  Beader 2 

Who  could  write  their  own  letters 14 

Who  could  not  write  their  own  letters 145 

Who  could  not  count  100 97 

Who  could  count  100 - 62 

Who  could  add  practical  examples 6 

Who  could  subtract  practical  examples 2 

Who  could  multiply  practical  examples I 

Who  knew  the  Multiplication  Table 1 

Who  knew  nothing  of  Geography 151 

Who  had  studied  Primary  Geography 6 

Who  had  studied  Common  School  Geography 2 

Who  could  read  a  newspaper  understandingly 2 

Present  Standing. 

Who  read  on  Primary  Charts 27 

Who  read  in  Primer 40 

Who  read  in  First  Beader 20 

Who  read  in  Second  Beader 22 

Who  read  in  Third  Beader 25 

Who  read  in  Fourth  Beader ^ 16 

Who  can  write  their  own  letters -  30 

Who  can  count  100 140 
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Who  can  add  practical  examples 41 

Who  can  subtract  practical  examples 31 

Who  can  multiply  practical  examples 25 

Who  know  the  Multiplication  Table 28 

Who  are  studying  outlines  of  Geography 108 

Who  can  read  a  newspaper  understandingly 12 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  education  of  these  children  had  been 
sadly  neglected,  and  that  they  are  intelligent  and  have  at  least  an  ordinary 
capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge. 

Each  child  attends  school  4J  hours  a  day — 2 J  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two 
hours  during  the  afternoon. 

Our  children  are  graded  into  three  rooms,  with  one  Teacher  for  each  school. 
The  two  lower  grades  commence  at  8  A.  m.,  and  at  1  p.  m.  The  other  grade 
begins  at  9 :  30  A.  m.  and  at  2 :  30  p.  m. 

The  children  are  taught  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Written  and  Practical  , 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Language  Lessons,  Singing  and  Drawing ;  and  as  soon 
as  their  advancement  will  permit,  U.  S.  History,  English  Grammar,  Physiology 
and  Natural  Philosophy  will  be  introduced. 

We  have  an  excellent  corps  of  Teachers,  and  the  Scholars  have  made  very 
rapid  progress  in  their  studies,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  very  satisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  educational  department  of  the  Institution. 

BELIGIOUS. 

A  part  of  the  23d  Psalm  is  recited  by  the  children  before  the  commence- 
ment of  each  meal ;  instruction  in  the  Sabbath-school  lesson  is  given  in  each 
cottage  during  the  evenings  of  the  week;  on  Sunday  morning  many  of  the 
older  children  go  with  me  to  church,  and  at  3  o'clock  p.  M.  all  of  them  attend 
Sabbath-school  in  our  school-rooms.  I  regard  the  Sabbath-school  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  parts  of  our  work.  Our  Matron,  Teachers, 
and  many  of  the  Christian  people  of  Ooldwater,  have  rendered  us  valuable 
assistance  in  conducting  these  exercises.  And  here  let  me  express  my  obliga- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  Ooldwater  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  welfare 
of  our  children. 

We  have  received  donations  of  papers  from  the  citizens  of  Ooldwater,  toys 
and  books  from  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the  First  Congregational  and  Jefferson 
Avenue  presbyterian  Churches  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  books  from  Governor 
Bagley.  From  these  sources  we  have  been  supplied  with  reading  matter  for 
our  children.  New  books  will  soon  be  added,  which  will  form  a  nucleus  for  a 
permanent  library. 

We  have  five  cottages,  with  thirty  children  in  each.  These  are  arranged 
with  sleeping  apartments,  sitting-rooms,  bath-rooms,  and  clothes  closets  for 
the  children,  and  a  suit  of  rooms  for  the  Cottage  Manager. 

Each  cottage  is  in  charge  of  a  woman,  who  has  been  selected  on  account  of 
her  peculiar  fitness  to  care  for  and  manage  children. 

These  cottages  are  the  homes  of  the  children, — here  they  sleep.,  play,  read, 
sew,  and  receive  instruction  in  deportment,  morals,  and  manners. 

All  of  our  children  take  their  meals  in  the  general  dining-hall,  where  each 
family  has  its  own  table,  presided  over  by  its  Cottage  Manager. 

Our  children,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  robust  and  strong,  giving  promise  of 
^  healthy  and  vigorous  future.    Their  moral  and  intellectual  status  equal  their 

22 
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personal  and  physical  condition.  They  are  happy,  orderly,  and  well  behaved, 
respectful  to  their  superiors,  and  are  making  rapid  improyement  in  their  habits 
and  manners. 

While  the  diet  of  our  children  has  been  plain,  it  has  been  substantial,  abun- 
dant, wholesome,  well  prepared,  and  good  for  their  health.  Milk  has  been 
extensively  used,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season  have  been  provided 
in  abundance.  Good  food  frequently  changed  has  much  to  do  with  making 
the  children  contented  and  happy.  ♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  State  Public  School  has  become  a  fixed  fact,  not  perfect  in  its  organiza- 
tion, but  growing  into  system,  and  destined  to  become  an  Institution  to  which 
the  people  of  our  State  will  refer  with  pride. 

I  feel  it  a  gratification  to  accord  much  praise  to  the  officers  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  their  efficient  aid  and  prompt  co-operation  in  the  management  and 
instruction  of  the  children. 

And  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
'  for  the  valuable  assistance  they  have  rendered  me  in  opening  and  organizing 
the  Institution,  and  for  the  sincere  interest  they  have  taken  in  its  general 
welfare.  ♦♦  *♦♦♦*♦ 

Inventory  of  Property  of  State  Public  School,  Sept.  30, 187i. 

Thirty-six  Acres  Land $10,000  00 

Main  Building  and  Cottages 67,142  15 

Bam  and  Out-houses 1,675  00 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus 12,083  93 

Cooking  and  Washing  Apparatus 1,881  81 

Live  Stock 163  75 

Furniture 5,958  33 

Plumbing  and  GasFixtures 4,853  90 

Bedding 1,305  85 

Clothing 602  30 

FlourandMeal 17  17 

Fuel 443  25 

Groceries 108  78 

Hospital  Stores 20  98 

Lights 885  00 

Meat  and  Fish 3  50 

Stationery 50  00 

School  and  School  Furniture 75  30 

Vegetables 90  72 

Farming  Implements 228  90 

$107,590  62 
I  respectfully  submit  this  Eeport. 

ZELOTES  TRUESDEL, 

Superintendent. 


AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE 


DESCRIPTION. 


[See  Cat  of  Agricaltaral  College  on  preceding  page.] 

The  eDgraving  on  the  preceding  page  is  an  old  one,  and  very  imperfect! j  rep- 
resents the  grounds  as  they  now  appear.  The  College  Park,  in  which  all  the 
buildings  are,  comprises  more  than  80  acres,  and  was  laid  out  by  an  experi- 
enced landscape  gardener.  It  is  diversified  by  gentle  elevations  and  depres- 
sions, and  has  in  it  the  original  growth  of  oak  and  white-wood,  with  occasional 
elms  and  other  trees.  Many  plantings  of  trees  have  been  made,  and  there  are 
a  few  rare,  curious  trees.  There  are  now  in  the  grounds  twenty-two  buildings 
of  a  permanent  sort,  various  gardens,  orchards  of  small  fruits,  and  flowering 
shrubs  and  borders. 

In  the  engraving,  the  bailding  on  the  right,  erected  in  1856,  was  designed  as 
one  wing  to  the  main  College  building.  It  is  built  of  pressed  brick,  three 
stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  basement,  and  is  one  hundred  by  fifty  feet  in 
size.  The  building  on  the  left  was  erected  in  the  sam^  year  to  be  used  as  a 
boarding  hall  and  dormitory,  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  about  eighty 
students.  It  is  of  brick,  and  three  stories  high.  In  the  same  year,  four  brick 
dwellings  were  erected  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  College.  Before  any 
additional  building  was  undertaken,  the  original  plan  was  abandoned,  and  in 
1869  another  separate  building  was  erected  midway  between  the  first  two, 
above  described.  The  one  designed  as  a  wing  is  so  constructed  that  it  has,  in 
all  respects,  the  appearance  of  entirety  in  its  design.  The  new  boarding  hall 
(in  the  center  of  the  picture)  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  with  a  Mansard 
roof  and  a  tower,  the  top  of  which  is  one  hundred  feet  above  the  grade.  The 
ground  plan  is  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  having  a  front  of  101  feet  and  a  depth  of 
109  feet,  the  projections  being  36  feet  in  depth.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam.  The  rooms  for  the  Steward's  family  are  in  the  building,  and  the  con- 
veniences for  the  culinary  department  are  of  the  most  approved  description. 
The  outlay  on  this  building  was  about  $30,000.  The  chemical  laboratory  was 
erected  in  1871.  It  is  of  brick,  one  story,  with  a  basement.  The  main  eleva- 
tion is  51  by  36  feet,  and  the  rear  elevation  is  29  feet  in  width  by  67  feet  in 
depth.  The  lecture  room  will  seat,  comfortably,  eighty  students.  The  cost  of 
this  building  was  not  far  from  $10,000. 

The  new  green  house  is  situated  on  an  elevation  a  few  rods  southwest  of  the 
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chemical  laboratory.  The  conservatory  is  50  by  25  feet  in  size,  with  a  wing 
62  by  26  feet,  which  is  divided  by  glass  partitions  into  three  apartments,  a 
stove  room,  rose  house,  and  grapery.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipers,  fed  from  a  boiler  in  the  basement.  It  was  erected  the  present 
year  (1874)  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,  and  it  contains  at  the  present  time,  about  6,000 
plants,  representing  nearly  800  different  species. 


REPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Him,  JJaniel  B.  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sib — The  Legislature  of  1873  made  for  the  support  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege during  the  years  1873  and  ]  874,  and  for  permanent  improvements,  the 
following  liberal  appropriations :  For  current  expenses,  for  1873,  $15,000 ;  for 
1874,  $13,000 ;  to  erect  and  finish  a  President's  house  and  two  professors' 
houses,  $18,000 ;  to  erect  a  greenhouse,  $8,000 ;  also  $3,764  for  the  improvement 
of  buildings  and  grounds ;  also  $1,440  for  library  and  chemical  apparatus, 
being  $15,602  for  each  of  the  two  years,  in  addition  to  the  sum  given  for  cur- 
rent expenses. 

The  appropriation  was  made  in  one  biU.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  stood  24 
to  one,  and  one  member  excused  from  voting.  In  the  House  the  bill  was 
passed,  reconsidered,  and  again  passed  by  an  increased  majority.  The  final  vote 
stood  67  to  21. 

The  further  support  of  the  institution  comes  from  an  endowment  by  the 
General  Government.  The  income  from  this  source  now  amounts  to  about 
$15,000  a  year. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  donated  to  each  State  public 
lands  to  the  amount  of  30,000  acres  for  each  of  its  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress,  according  te  the  census  of  1860,  for  the  '*endownent,  support,  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  College,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts." 

The  legislature  accepted  this  grant,  and  bestowed  it  upon  the  Agricultural 
College.  By  its  provisions  the  College  has  received  235,673.37  acres  of  land. 
These  lands  have  been  placed  in  market,  and,  Sept.  30,  1874,  66,478.53  acres 
have  been  sold,  giving  a  fund  of  $214,875.49,  the  interest  of  which,  at  seven  per 
cent,  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the  College.  The  sale  is  under  direction  of 
the  Agricultural  Land  Grant  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Auditor 
General,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney  General,  and  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  Land  Office. 

When  the  entire  inconiefrom  the  Congressional  grant  shall  be  realized  through 
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the  Bale  of  all  the  lands,  it  will  be  sufficient,  and  only  sufficient,  to  sustain  a 
fully  equipped  Agricultural  College,  and  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  desired  experi- 
ments. Fortunately  the  existence  in  the  State  of  a  Uniyersity  of  the  highest 
order  makes  it  needless  for  the  Agricultural  college  to  imitate  the  wide  range 
of  duties  imposed  on  some  institutions,  which  have  received  the  congressional 
grant  of  lands  in  other  States. 

LNTEISTTORY. 

The  inventory  of  the  Oollege  property,  exclusive  of  lands  for  sale,  produce, 
provision,  and  wood  was,  September  30,  1874,  as  follows: 

Farm  of  676  acres $47,320  00 

Farm  Department  stock,  implements,  etc., 13,404  5  7 

Horticultural  Department,  do 3,923  35 

Ohemical  Laboratory  apparatus  and  chemicals 4,050  00 

Library 6,842  69 

Museum 4,000  00 

Boarding-house  fixtures  and  furniture 2,679  34 

Farm-house  furniture  and  fixtures 589  84 

College-hall  furniture 1,176  10 

Apiary  (exclusive  of  building) 70  00 

BuUdings 142,450  00 

Total $226,504  89 


NEW  BUILDINGS. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  not  only  have  sundry 
important  repairs  been  made  upon  the  buildings  at  the  Oollege,  bnt  several 
new  ones  have  been  erected. 

A  President's  house  and  two  professors'  houses  have  been  built  so  that  all 
the  ofiQcers  now  live  upon  the  grounds.  In  an  institution  where  nearly  every 
officer  has  important  relations  to  the  work  system  as  well  as  the  class-room 
exercises,  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  College  that  its  officers  should 
live  upon  the  grounds. 

GBBBNHOUSE. 

A  new  greenhouse  has  been  erected  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  south- 
west of  Ohemical  Laboratory,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  The  door  on  the  east  end 
leads  through  a  hall  into  the  conservatory,  50  feet  by  25  in  size.  A  wing  62  feet 
9  inches  by  25  feet  is  separated  by  glass  partitions  into  three  rooms,  a  stove 
house,  a  rose  house,  and  a  small  grapery.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water  pipes,  fed 
from  a  boiler  in  the  basement  There  are  now  about  6,000  plants  of  about 
800  different  species.  Some  of  them  are  rare,  and  the  whole  stock  has  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  year.  • 

THE  GROUNDS. 

The  College  Park  of  more  than  80  acres  was  laid  out  by  an  experienced 
landscape  gaidener,  Mr.  Adam  Oliver,  of  Kalamazoo.  Considerable  labor  has 
been  expended  upon  new  drives  and  walks  the  present  season.  The  plan  con- 
templates having  the  main  entrance  to  the  grounds  at  their  western  extremity, 
and  a  '^  Dickey's  Automatic  Gate ''  has  been  put  up  at  that  place.  A  rustic 
bridge  for  carriages,  copied  after  one  in  the  New  York  Central  Park,  and 
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another  for  a  foot-path,  haye  been  built  across  the  ravine,  and  all  the  old  roads 
and  paths  removed,  so  as  to  restore  to  the  ravine  its  original  slopes.  The  park 
is  diversified  by  gentle  elevations  and  depressions,  and  has  in  it  the  original 
growth  of  oak  and  whitewood,  with  occasional  elms  and  other  trees.  Several 
plantings  of  trees  have  been  made,  and  there  are  a  few  rare  and  curious  trees. 
There  are  now  in  the  grounds  twenty-two  buildings  of  a  permanent  sort,  va- 
rious gardens,  orchards  of  small  fruits,  and  flowering  shrubs  and  borders. 

OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Besides  repairs,  an  apiary  has  been  constructed,  the  zoological  museum 
improved,  the  stock  of  plants  increased,  the  draining  of  the  apple  orchard 
commenced,  and  enough  fields  brought  into  cultivation  to  enable  the  Farm 
Department  to  enter  upon  a  four  years*  rotation  of  crops.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library,  which  now  numbers  3,436 
volumes. 

STUDBKTS. 

The  whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  1874  was  121, — in  classes 
according  to  the  Oatalogue,  as  follows :  Resident  graduates,  4 ;  Seniors,  20 ; 
Juniors,  16 ;  Sophomores,  25  ;  Freshmen,  45 ;  specials,  11.  One  of  the  spe- 
cials graduated  with  the  Senior  class.  The  average  age  of  all  the  students  was 
a  little  over  19  years.  According  to  the  class  statistics,  which  were  compiled 
with  care,  the  average  age  of  the  twenty-one  graduates  was  2^  years,  11 
months.  The  average  cost  of  the  four  years'  course  to  these  graduates,  includ- 
ing clothes,  traveling,  and  all  personal  expenses,  all  OoUege  fees,  and  books,  but 
exclusive  of  work  performed  for  the  College,  was  $741  43.  The  average  sum 
made  by  the  class  by  teaching  the  last  winter  was  $161  00. 

The  following  is  the  present  course  of  study: 

FRESHMAN  GLASS. 
First  Term. 

Algebra — Olney's  University. 

Day's  Bhetorical  Praxis  6  weeks.    History — ^Freeman — remainder  of  term. 
Book-keeping — Mayhew — 6  weeks.  Physical  Geography — Guyot — remainder 
of  term. 

Second  Term, 

Algebra  completed.    Geometry  — Olney. 

Practical  Agriculture — Lectures. 

Botany — Gray's  Structural  Botany,  Wood's  Manual.    Praxis  4  weeks. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

First  Term. 

Geometry  completed.    Trigonometry — Olney. 

Botany  completed.    Horticulture — Thomas,  Henderson — 8  weeks. 

Chemistry — Lectures,  Boscoe. 

Second  Term. 
Chemical  Analysis — Kedzie. 

Surveying — Davies— 6  weeks.  English  Literature — Lectures,  Chamber's 
Cyclopedia — remainder  of  term. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 
First  Term, 

Agricultural  chemistry — Lectures. 

Drawing — Warren's  Elemen  tary  Projection — 6  weeks.    Bhetoric — Whatelj — 
remainder  of  term. 
Physiology — Dalton — 14  weeks.   Entomology — Packard — remainder  of  term. 

Second   Term. 

Chemical  Physics — Miller.    Meteorology — Lectures. 
Mechanics — Snell's  Olmsted. 

Entomology  5  weeks.  Zoology — Nicholson — 6  weeks.  Geology — Dana — 
remainder  of  term. 

SENIOB    CLASS. 
First  Term, 

Practical  Agriculture — Lectures — Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 
Mental  Philosophy — Bascom — Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Moral  Philosopy — Fairchild — 12  weeks.     Political  Economy — Lectures — 
remainder  of  term. 
Landscape  Gardening — Kemp— 6  weeks.  French — Otto — ^remainder  of  term. 

Second   Term, 
Inductive  Logic — Bain — 13  weeks.    Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Astronomy — SnelFs  Olmsted — 6  weeks.    Civil  Engineering — Mahan — re- 
mainder of  term. 
French — Otto's  Eeader. 

The  students  have  several  societies  for  mental  improvement  Among  these 
is  the  Natural  History  Society,  which  has  held  monthly  meetings  of  a  highly 
interesting  character.  The  officers  of  the  College  have  united  with  the  stu- 
dents in  the  discussions  of  these  meetings,  yet  to  so  limited  extent  as  to  leave 
the  management  chiefly  to  the  students  themselves.  The  College  Christian 
Union  has  a  library,  and  maintains  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  a  Sunday-School, 
and  a  course  of  monthly  lectures. 

COMMBKCEMBIfT. 

The  Commencement  exercises  consisted  of  a  Baccalaureate  sermon,  on  Sun- 
day, Nov.  8,  by  the  President,  class  day  exercises  on  the  9th.  The  graduating 
exercises  of  the  class  on  the  forenoon  of  Nov.  10,  and  an  address  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day, — the  following  report  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Detroit 
Daily  Tribune  : 

ADDRESS  BY   DR.  HAYS. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  Eev.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  D.  D.,  President  of 
the  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  gave  an  address  on  the 
"  Money  value  of  Education.'' 

It  was  an  able  and  eloquent  effort,  showing  education's  helpfulness  in  life, 
and  proving  its  value  in  the  light  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  light  in  which 
those  who  most  need  education  must  see  its  worth  before  they  will  admit  that 
it  has  value. 

We  give  herewith  a  full  abstract  of  the  address.  He  first  spoke  of  value  of 
an  ordinary  education,  and  adduced  the  replies  of  employers  to  questions 
asked  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  showing  it  to  be  the  opinion  of 
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themselves  and  their  hands  that  a  common  school  education  adds  from  20  to 
50  per  cent  to  a  man's  ability  to  make  money.  If  education  has  no  money 
value  then  the  poor-houses  should  contain  as  many  educated  men  as  ignorant 
ones,  but  there  are  a  thousand  ignorant  men  there  to  one  educated  one. 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  any  one's  chances  of  success  are  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  acquisition  of  a  college  education. 

By  the  census  of  1870  there  were  2,611,796  males  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  24  in  the  United  States.  In  1872  there  were  17,824  in  college.  Dividing 
the  number  between  18  and  24,  the  college  average,  by  this  number  we  find 
that  about  one  boy  in  every  146  goes  to  college,  or  that  the  college  men  are 
about  one  146th  of  the  male  population.  Dropping  out  of  the  account  one- 
fourth  who  stay  at  home,  for  stupidity,  we  shall  have  the  proportion  of  col- 
lege men  less  than  one  to  one  hundred.  The  present  Gpngress  has  302  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  73  Senators.  Therefore  there  ought, 
if  an  education  is  of  no  special  advantage,  to  be  three  college  graduates  in 
the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate.  There  are,  however,  138  graduates  in  the 
House  and  55  who  received  a  less  complete  education,  and  35  graduates  in  the 
Senate  and  15  who  obtained  an  academical  education.  That  is,  a  class  com- 
prising only  one  one-hundredth  of  the  population  furnishes  close  upon  two- 
thirds  of  the  Congress.  Further,  there  have  been  15  different  men  elected 
President  of  the  United  States ;  of  these  13  have  been  college  men  and  two 
self-educated.  There  have  been  19  Vice  Presidents, — 12  college  men  and  seven 
self-educated.  In  college  men  from  this  point  on,  the  lecturer  included  all 
who  had  received  a  complete  or  partial  course  at  a  college  or  academy. 

In  all,  there  have  been  203  Cabinet  officers,  whose  history  he  had  been  able 
to  learn,  of  whom  142  were  college  men,  and  61  self-educated. 

If  an  education  is  of  no  account,  there  ought  to  have  been  two  college  men 
out  of  203  instead  of  142.  President  Hays  furnished  other  statistics  of  the 
same  character.  "  To  sum  up  results,  then,  we  come  to  these  conclusions : 
That  what  is  known  as  a  common  school  education  adds  from  10  to  50  per 
cent  to  a  man's  money-making  power,  whether  he  makes  his  money  honestly 
or  dishonestly.  A  higher  degree  of  education  adds  in  almost  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

"If  we  look  into  those  professions,  such  as  law  and  medicine,  where  a  man's 
brains  and  learning,  and  not  his  money,  is  his  capital,  this  is  specially  obvious. 

*^  Every  business  man's  brain  is  part  of  his  capital ;  but  besides  brains,  a 
banker,  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  and  such  like  must  have  money  also. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  you  whether  your  lawyer  or  doctor  is 
rich  or  poor,  so  he  knows  how  to  manage  your  case.  Now,  a  college  education 
fits  such  men  to  do  as  good  work  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  as  they  would  prob- 
ably have  done  at  forty  or  forty-five  without  it.  In  other  words,  it  adds  ten 
years  to  a  man's  working  life, — not  ten  years  of  childhood,  nor  ten  years  of 
infirm  old  age, — but  ten  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  when  his  body  is 
ablest  to  endure  fatigue,  and  when  his  brain  endures  the  longest  nervous  strain, 
and  when  the  fees  are  largest." 

But  do  colleges  offer  any  advantages  for  securing  this  education  as  compared 
with  private  study  ?  If  the  popular  opinion  that  the  text-books  and  the  pro- 
fessors make  up  the  educational  machinery  of  a  college  were  true,  then  an 
education  from  a  private  tutor  should  be  as  complete  and  thorough  as  if 
received  at  college.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  two  young  men  of  equal 
abilities,  trained  by  these  different  methods,  will  exhibit  a  marked  difference 
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of  character.  One  will  be  a  developed  man ;  the  other  a  learned  but  over- 
grown and  unsophisticated  boy.  This  difference  is  the  result  of  the  educating 
power  of  the  college  students  on  one  another.  A  large  part  of  the  good  an 
individual  can  do  in  the  world  is  accomplished  by  organizing  or  seconding 
beneficial  measures  and  influences,  and  in  resisting  and  counteracting  evil  ones. 
To  do  this  successfully,  large  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  motives  that  rule 
them,  and  of  the  influences  that  sway  them,  is  needful.  Men  are  diverse  in 
principles  and  in  ways.  A  theoretical  knowledge  of  these  diversities  is  next 
to  useles.  To  be  a  power,  it  must  be  gained  by  experience,  and  in  no  place 
can  this  experience  be  gained  so  speedily  as  in  college. 

This  intercourse  and  experience  with  men  occurs  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  In  the  world  the  young  man  has  no 
corrective  for  his  mistakes  but  the  bitterness  of  failure.  Parental  oversight  is 
often  absent  when  most  needed.  The  college  student  works  out  his  individ- 
uality under  the  eye  of  his  professors.  They  can  generally  tell  when  he  is 
yielding  to  evil  influences  and  warn  him  in  time.  They  protect  him  from  forced 
association  with  the  incorrigibly  vicious.  The  character  of  a  college,  as  a  res- 
idence of  cultivated  gentlemen,  requires  the  exclusion  of  such. 

This  view  of  the  advantageous  influence  of  college  associations  will  sound 
novel  to  those  who  regard  contact  with  their  fellow  students  one  of  the  risks 
of  a  collegiate  education.  Many  say :  what  numbers  of  fine  young  men  are 
ruined  at  college!  as  if  it  were  the  only  place  young  men  were  ever  ruined. 

There  is  scarcely  any  place  where  young  men  are  gathered  together  where 
so  few  lose  their  integrity  as  at  college. 

The  reason  of  the  popular  impression  arises  from  the  fact  that  everyone 
notices  what  college  graduates  do  and  to  what  they  become.  The  literary 
societies  to  be  found  in  colleges  are  most  valuable  educators. 

The  discipline  of  the  class  room  enables  the  coming  man  to  find  out  what  to 
say ;  the  performances  in  the  literary  society  teach  him  how  to  say  it ;  and  the  last 
of  these  is  as  important  as  the  first.  Although  the  people  may  rely  more  on  the 
press  for  information  than  on  the  public  meeting,  yet  the  effective  man,  still, 
is  he  who  can  face  the  multitude  with  self-possession  and  persuade  them  with 
his  oratory.  For  this  drill  the  literary  scholar  is  admirably  fitted.  In  the  dis- 
cussions the  student  is  brought  under  the  inspiring  scrutiny  of  an  opponent, 
and  his  effect  on  his  companions  will  give  him  a  just  criterion  wherewith  to 
estimate  his  probable  influence  with  the  people.  His  essays  and  orations  im- 
prove his  style  and  give  him  practice  in  delivery.  Again,  the  debates  that  will 
spring  up  on  the  proper  transaction  of  business  and  on  points  of  parliamentary 
order  give  him  prompt  control  of  the  very  knowledge  he  will  need,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  extemporaneous  address  he  will  require,  at  the  bar,  in  church 
judicatories,  in  legislative  bodies,  in  Grange  meetings,  and  in  promiscuous  as- 
semblies. 

Knowledge  is  power,  but  one-half  the  power  of  knowledge  is  in  its  prompt 
recall  just  when  it  is  needed.  All  observation  shows  that  the  readiest,  rather 
than  the  ablest,  carry  their  ends,  and  that  readiness,  so  valuable  in  after  life,  is 
just  what  is  thus  developed  in  every  direction  in  college. 

The  experience  in  self-government  received  in  these  societies  is  also  of  great 
importance.  At  home  the  child  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  parent.  At 
school  the  boy  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  In  college  the  student 
recognizes  the  authority  of  the  faculty,  and  in  each  case  distinguishes  between 
himself  as  the  governed  and  the  government  to  which  he  is  subject.    Often- 
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• 
times  he  sees  no  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  government,  and  murmurs 
at  the  operation  of  authority.  In  the  society,  however,  he  is  the  authority. 
Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  association  is  enforced  with  deter- 
mined resolution.  It  need  not  be  told  how  well  such  experience  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  government  firmly  administered,  will  train  every  member  in  either 
executing  or  sustaining  established  law  in  church  or  State. 

Out  of  these  halls  these  members  come,  men  of  self-reliance  and  moral 
courage,  reverencing  authority,  loving  order  and  abhorring  anarchy,  ready 
through  any  peril  to  stand  by  the  right  as  they  understand  it,  and  to  resist 
the  wrong,  however  disguised. 

Another  useful  thing  gained  in  college  is  the  early  learning  that  real  merit 
succeeds  in  the  long  run.  College  men  agree  that  as  a  class  college  professors 
are  among  the  most  impartial  of  men.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  A  man  of 
favorites  can  never  succeed  in  college.  And  the  reckless  honesty  of  students 
is  notorious.  No  device  so  swiftly  and  effectually  teaches  the  young  man  the 
weakness  of  wealth  or  position  to  help  him  through  the  world  as  college  life. 
His  fellow  members  will  gauge  his  calibre  in  a  single  session.  He  soon  finds 
out  just  who  are  his  competitors  and  where  he  stands. 

He  may  rise  or  fall,  but  it  will  be  by  improvement  or  neglect.  Just  as  he 
will  find  always  afterward.  It  is  just  so  that  every  man  is  dealt  with  in  the 
great  working  world.  Success  alone  succeeds.  Failures,  no  matter  from  what 
cause,  can  only  gain  the  charity  of  a  second  trial.  There  is  no  folly  more  ab- 
surd than  persistence  where  success  is  an  impossibility. 

Moreover  it  is  right  that  sux>erior  merit  should  somehow  receive  its  just  re- 
ward of  appreciation,  just  as  he  whose  pound  gained  ten  pounds  was  made 
ruler  over  twice  as  many  cities  as  he  whose  pound  gained  five.  Society  acts 
on  the  plan  of  competitive  tests.  The  best  merchant  gets  the  most  business. 
The  best  newspaper  gets  the  widest  circulation.  And  in  general  success  is 
proportional  to  merit  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  at  the  very 
outset,  that  young  men  should  learn  that  true  merit  alone  can  be  relied  on. 

Few  men  go  through  the  world  much  above  or  much  below  their  deserved 
level. 

The  young  man  who  has  learned  that  lesson  of  self-reliance  and  of  reliance 
only  on  merit,  has  already  escaped  from  one  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  with 
which  youth  is  beset,  and  is  on  high  vantage  ground  for  his  own  future.  If 
farmers  are  not  to  be  drudges,  he  argued,  then  they  must  be  educated. 

What  they  need  is  capacity  for  affairs. 

They  need  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  speak  in  the  church,  the  caucus,  the 
farmers'  club  room.  He  attributed  the  failure  of  the  grange  movement,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  failed,  to  this  lack  of  training  in  the  management  of  men. 

"And  now,  parents  and  boys,  what  say  you  to  these  figures.  Are  you  ambi- 
tious for  the  future  ?  If  so,  you  cannot  afford  to  omit  education.  It  is  not 
indispensable  to  success,  but  it  brings  success  soonest  and  surest.  Though  the 
college  men  are  less  than  one-hundredth  of  the  whole,  they  secure  two-thirds 
of  the  good  places. 

To  put  it  a  little  clearer,  if  among  100,000  men  100  good  places  are  to  be 
distributed,  there  will  be  sixty-six  of  them  go  to  the  1,000  college  men  in  the 
100,000,  while  for  the  other  99,000  there  will  be  only  thirty-four  places.  In 
one  case  your  chances  are  one  in  fifteen,  while  in  the  other  they  are  but  one  in 
2,911.'' 
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In  the  eyening  a  reception  was  given  by  President  Abbot.  And  thtts  closed 
a  prosperous  year  at  the  Agricultnral  College* 

LABOB. 

The  college  endeavors  to  maintain  its  distinctive  character  as  an  Agricult- 
nral School.  Every  student  is  required  to  labor  three  hours  in  the  day,  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  excepted.  Work  is  usually  furnished  on  Saturdays,  if  applied 
for  in  advance.  One  hundred  and  one  of  the  students  of  the  present  year 
have  been  accustomed  to  apply  for  labor  over  and  above  what  was  required  of 
them.  College  ofiQcers,  skilled  in  the  manual  labor  of  the  farm  and  gardens, 
take  the  oversight  of  the  labor,  and  work  with  the  students. 

T.  0.  ABBOT,  President. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 


Salabt. 

T.  C.  Abbott,  President $3,000  00 

M.  Miles,  Professor 2,000  00 

E.  C.  Kedzie,  Professor 2,000  00 

G.  T.  Fairchild,  Professor 2,000  00 

A.  J.  Cook,  Professor 2,000  00 

W.  J.  Beal,  Professor 2,000  00 

W.  H.  Marston,  Secretary 250  Oa 

R.K.  Kedzie,  Asst  Chemist 600  00 

E.  0.  Carpenter,  Instructor 700  00 

P.  Felker,  Instructor 300  00 

J.  Cassidy,  Gardener 700  00 

C.  W.  Garfield,  Garden  Foreman 700  00 

A.  S.  Hume,  Foreman  of  Farm 700  00 

G.  W.  White,  Assist.  Foreman  of  Farm 600  00 

P.  Boland,  Teamster  of  Farm 286  00* 

W.  Toolan,  Teamster  of  Farm 286  00 

J.  Toolan,  Teamster  of  Farm 286  00 

W.  H.  Hamlin,  Herdsman 365  00 

O.  Terril,  Teamster  of  Garden 286  OO 

J.  Short,  Steward 800  Oa 
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REPOET    OF    THE   PEESIDENT. 


Hon,  Daniel  B,  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  Section  3788,  Chap.  141,  of  the 
Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan  of  1871, 1  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  condition  of  Adrian  College  for  the  year  ending  November  1, 1874. 

HISTORY. 

Adrian  College  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Weslejan  Methodist 
connection,  March  22,  1859,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
passed  by  tjie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  entitled  ^^  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  institutions  of  learning.'*  The  corporation 
consisted  originally  of  twelve  trustees.  On  the  28th  day  of  February,  1868, 
after  a  prolonged  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  interests  involved,  the 
Institution  was,  by  a  formal  act  of  the  trustees  then  in  possession,  transferred 
in  due  and  legal  form  to  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  nominated  by  and  repre- 
senting a  corporation  known  as  the  '^  Collegiate  Association  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  (now  Methodist)  Church.'*  This  body,  in  taking  possession  of 
Adrian  College  and  all  its  appurtenances,  assumed  all  the  financial  liabilities 
of  the  Institution  in  consideration  for  the  same,  which,  at  that  time,  amounted 
to  more  than  $30,000  00,  and  entered  into  obligations  to  endow  it  in  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  $100,000  00. 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  June  29,  1870,  the 
requisite  notice  having  been  given  at  the  previous  annual  meeting,  the  articles 
of  association  under  which  the  College  had  been  originally  incorporated  were 
amended  so  as  to  admit  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  corporation  from 
twelve  to  thirty.  The  object  of  this  change  was  the  admission,  as  Trustees  of 
the  College,  of  all  those  who  constituted  the  corporation  of  the  '*  Collegiate 
Association.*'  At  the  same  time  the  election  of  the  Trustees  was  vested  in  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  empowered  to  elect, 
at  each  of  its  quadrennial  sessions,  one-half  of  the  entire  Board.  By  these 
amendments  the  Institution  was  placed  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  de- 
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nominatioDi  whose  funds  are  so  largely  interested  in  it ;  and  which  is^  there* 
fore,  made  responsible  for  its  snccesSy  at  least,  so  far  as  the  furnishing  of  stu- 
dents and  iSnancial  means  are  essential  to  that  result 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

From  the  report  made  to  and  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  June  19, 1873,  it  ap- 
pears that,  exclusive  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  the  assets  of  the  Institution, 
including  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  musical  instruments,  out- 
lying lands,  etc.,  amount  to  more  than  $137,000. 

During  the  past  year,  through  the  earnest  and  indefatigable  labors  of  the 
General  Agent,  Bey.  N.  B.  Swift,  and  those  of  the  Associate  Agent,  Bey.  J.  B. 
Walker,  reliable  subscriptions  have  been  secured,  sufficient  in  amount  to  fully 
liquidate  the  debts  of  the  institution,  and  add  several  thousand  dollars  to  its 
permanent  fund,  thus  placing  the  College  where  it  has  not  before  been  since 
its  organization, — virtually  free  from  debt. 

Plans  are  now  being  matured,  the  realization  of  which  will  still  more  fully 
and  permanently  secure  for  the  Institution  that  financial  status  that  will  ena- 
ble it  to  prosecute  its  work  without  embarrassment 

The  heaviest  donors  to  the  Endowment  Fund  proper  are  Joseph  J.  Amos,  of 
Bushville,  Ind.,  and  William  M.  Hamilton,  of  Wenona,  111.;  the  former  hay- 
ing endowed  the  chair  of  Theology  in  the  sum  of  $20,000,  while  the  latter  has 
given  $11,236  toward  the  endowment  of  another  chair.  Both  these  sums,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  Endowment  Fund  obtained  by  a  general  subscription,  are 
now  well  invested  in  real  estate  securities,  and  yielding  an  income.  The  finan- 
cial interests  and  plans  of  the  College  are  full  of  promise,  and  a  judicious  and 
earnest  prosecution  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  agents  in  the  field  cannot  fail 
to  secure  eminent  success. 

The  annual  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund,  as  exhibited  in  the  report 
above  named,  is  $6,029 16 ;  the  income  from  local  sources,  tuition,  room  rent, 
etc.,  during  the  last  collegiate  year  amounted  to  $3,355  96. 

OFFICEBS  AND  INSTBUCTORS. 

G.  B.  McElroy,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy. 

A.  H.  Lowrie,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature. 
D.  S.  Stephens,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Bhetoric. 

I.  W.  McKeever,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  and  Amos  Professor 
of  Theology. 
M.  L.  Jennings,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

B.  H.  Bupp,  Professor  of  Instrumental  Music  and  Musical  Composition. 

D.  Schnidler,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Bational  Psychology,  Mora)  Philosophy, 
and  Latin. 

Martha  Sinclair,  Principal  of  the  Ladies'  Department  and  Teacher  of  French 
and  German. 

Millie  Owen,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

G.  B.  Gardener,  Teacher  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 

W.  H.  Layton,  Teacher  of  Tachygraphy,  Book-keeping,  and  Penmanship. 

6.  N.  Leland,  Tutor. 

A.  H.  Lowrie,  Librarian. 

In  consequence  of  ill  health.  Prof.  Stephens  has  been  relieved  from  the  duties 
of  his  department  for  the  current  year ;  his  classes  are  heard  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Faculty. 
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•  By  permission  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Prof.  Eupp  is  now  attending  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Stuttgart,  Germany.  He  will,  probably,  remain 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Instruction  in  Instrumental 
Music  will  be  given,  during  the  absence  of  the  Professor,  by  Miss  Ida  P.  Mer- 
cer, a  graduate  in  Music  of  the  College. 

Prof.  Jennings,  having  obtained  leave  from  the  authorities  of  the  College, 
will,  during  the  year,  pursue  a  special  course  of  study  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Sanscrit  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale  College.  The  duties 
of  his  department  are  now  being  discharged  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Denison. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  class-instruction,  given  by  the  Faculty,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  citizens  of  Adrian,  will  deliver  to  the  students  in  attendance 
one  or  more  lectures  on  the  subjects  severally  connected  with  their  names : 

Vincent  A.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Hon.  Charles  Rynd,  M.  D.,  The  Relation  of  Certain  Morbid  Conditions  to 
Insanity. 

Hon.  Andrew  Howell,  Commercial  Law. 

Hon.  Norman  Geddes,  Relations  between  Law  and  Equity. 

Woodland  Owen,  D.  D.  S.,  Dental  Hygiene. 

Tom  S.  Applegate,  Esq.,  "Politics  and  Politicians,*'  a  non-political  address. 

Charles  R.  Miller,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Humanitarian  Progress  in  Laws. 

STUDENTS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  the  several 
departments  was  as  follows : 

Collegiate  Department. 

Senior  Class 6 

Junior  Class 1 11 

Sophomore  Class ^ 8 

Freshman  Class 13 

Elective  Class 48 

Preparatory  Department 52 

Department  of  Music ., 69 

Department  of  Painting 8 

Total 205 

Deducting  the  number  of  students  twice  counted,  the  actual  number  in 
attendance  would  be  about  160.  Of  these,  24  were  members  of  the  school  of 
theology,  but  at  the  same  time  were  regularly  members  of  some  one  of  the 
College  classes. 

The  Senior  class  of  the  present  year  consists  of  13  members. 

About  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  students  are  ladies. 

COITRSES  OP    STUDY. 

There  are  two  distinct  courses  of  instruction, — the  Classical  and  the  Scien- 
tific,— each  continuing  through  four  years.  These  are  open  to  both  sexes; 
and  when  completed,  entitle  the  student  to  the  usual  Academic  degrees. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  as  prescribed  for  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes,  are  required  of  all  students  in  the  two  coursee  respectively.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  Junior  class,  only  two  studies  are  given  as  required,  and  the 
student  is  at  liberty  to  select  a  third  one  from  those  named  as  elective.    In 
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the  coarse  for  the  Senior  class,  all  the  studies  are  elective*  Ko  study,  how- 
eyer,  can  be  selected  that  does  not  belong  to  the  current  term ;  nor  can  any 
study  be  chosen  for  which  the  student  has  not  been  prepared  by  his  prenou 
work.  And,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty,  no  student  will  be 
permitted  to  pursue  more  than  three  studies  simultaneoudy. 

The  Scientific  course  has  been  established  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  stu- 
dents as  do  not  wish  to  take  a  full  course  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  embraces  a 
wider  range  of  English  branches,  together  with  the  French  and  the  German 
language. 

The  studies  pursued  in  the  several  departments  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
following  courses: 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 
FBE8HKAK  CLASS. 

First  Term, 
Mathematics — Higher  Algebra. 
Latin — Cicero  de  Amicitia  et  de  Senectute. )  Aif«i^«f 
Greek— Xenophon's  Anabasis.  f  ^^^e^^aw^fr 

History — Outlines — Twice  each  week. 
Bhetoric. 

Second  Term. 

Mathematics — Geometry — Linear. 

Latin — Livy,  and  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Greek — Herodotus. 

Third  Term. 
Mathematics — Geometry — Planes  and  Solids. 
Latin — Cicero  de  Ofiiciis.  I  a  if       f 

Greek— Xenophon^s  Memorabilia,  f  -^^^^''^aw^^K- 
History — Modern. 

SOPHOMOBE  CLASS. 

First  Term. 

Mathematics — Trigonometry — Plane  and  Spherical. 
Greek — Homer's  lUiad. 
English  Literature. 

Second  Term. 

Mathematics — Mechanics. 

Latin — Horace — Three  times  each  week. 

English  Literature. 

ITatural  History — Botany — Twice  each  week. 

Third  Term. 

Mathematics — General  Geometry  (optional.) 
Latin — Tacitus — Germania  and  Agricola. 
Philosophy  of  History. 
Natural  History — Botany. 

JUKIOB  0LA88. 

First  Term. 

Philosophy — ^Mental  Science. 

Natural  History — Zoology  and  Geology. 
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ELECTITE. 

Mathematics — Calculus. 

Greek — Demosthenes  de  Corona, 

Second  Term. 

Philosphy — Mental  Science — Completed. 
Physics — Heat|  Lights  etc. 

ELECTIVE. 

Mathematics — Surveying. 
Latin — Cicero  de  Oratore. 

Third  Term. 

Philosophy — Logic. 

Physics — Acoustics,  Electricity,  etc. 

ELECTIVE. 

Mathematics — Modern  Geometry. 

Latin. 

History — Civil  Government. 

SEKIOB  CLASS. 

First  Term. 

ELECTIVE. 

Mathematics — Astronomy. 
Philosophy — ^Inductive  Logic. 
Chemistry — Inorganic. 
History — Political  Economy. 

Second  Term. 

ELEOTIVB. 

Mathematics — Descriptive  Geometry. 
Philosophy  of  Composition. 
Chemistry — Organic — Qualitative  Analysis. 
History — Constitutional  and  International  Law. 
Physiology — Lectures. 

Third  Term. 

ELEOnVB. 

Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis. 
Philosophy — Moral  Science. 
Katural  Theology. 
History  of  Philosophy. 
Philosophy  of  Composition. 

Essays,  orations,  and  extemporaneous  discussioni  throughout  the  course,  ex- 
cept during  the  last  term  of  ilie  Senior  year. 

BCIBNTIFIO    COURSE. 
EBESHHAH  CLASS. 

IHrsi  Term. 

Mathematics — Higher  Algebra. 

French — Grammar. 

History — Outlines — Twice  each  week. 

Bhetoric. 
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Second  Term. 

Mathematics — (Geometry — Linear. 
French — Grammar. 
History — Ontlines. 

Third  Term. 

Mathematics — Planes  and  Solids. 
IVench — Telemaqne. 
History — ^Modern. 

SOPHOMOKB    CLASS. 

First  Term. 

Mathematics — Trigonometry — Plane  and  Spherical. 

French. 

English  Literature. 

Second  Term. 

Mathematics — Mechanics. 

French — Bacine — Three  times  each  week. 

English  Literature. 

Natural  History — Botany — Twice  each  week. 

I%ird   Term. 

Mathematics — General  Geometry. 
German — Grammar  (optional). 
Philosophy  of  History. 
Natural  History — Botany. 

JUiq^IOB    CLASS. 

First  Term. 

Philosophy — Mental  Science. 

Natural  History — ^Zoology  and  Geology. 

SLEonvE. 

Mathematics — Calculus. 
German — Grammar. 

Second  Term. 

Philosophy — Mental  Science— Completed. 
Physics — Heat,  Light,  etc. 

ELECTIVE. 

Mathematics — Surveying. 
German— Reader. 

Third  Term. 

Philosophy — Logic. 

Physics — Acoustics,  Electricity,  etc. 

ELECTIVE. 

Mathematics — Modern  Geometry. 
German — ^Undine. 
History — Civil  Government. 
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SEKIOB    GLASS. 

First  Term. 

ELECTIVE, 

Mathematics — Astronomy. 
Philosophy — Inductive  Logic. 
Chemistry — Inorganic. 
History — Political  Economy. 

Second  Term. 

ELECTIVE. 

Mathematics — Descriptive  Geometry. 
Philosophy  of  Composition. 
Chemistry — Organic — Qaalitative  Analysis. 
History — Constitutional  and  International  Law. 
Physiology— Lectures. 

Third  Term. 

BLECTIVB. 

Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis. 
Philosophy — Moral  Science. 
Natural  Theology. 
History  of  Philosophy. 
Philosophy  of  Composition. 

Essays,  Orations,  and  Extemporaneous  discusssions  throughout  the  course, 
except  during  the  last  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE  OP  STUDY, 

FIRST    YEAR. 

First  Term. 

English  Grammar. 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

Latin — Harkness'  First  Lessons. 

Second  Term. 

English  Grammar. 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Beader. 

Third  Term. 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Greek — Boise's  First  Lessons. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Reader. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Term. 

Elementary  Algebra. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Greek — Boise's  First  Lessons. 
GsBsar's  Commentaries. 
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Second  Term. 

Elementary  Geometry. 
Physical  Geography. 
Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Cicero's  Orations. 

Third  Term. 
Algebra. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Greek  Prose  Compositions. 
VirgiPs  -ffineid  and  Latin  Prosody. 
History  of  the  United  States. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  the  Alumni  of  the  various  departments  of 
Adrian  College.  Its  object  is  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  fellowship  among  the 
graduates,  and  to  assist  in  securing  the  best  interests  of  the  College.  The 
Association  meets  annually^  and  during  the  meetings  questions  concerning  the 
general  interests  of  the  College  are  discussed,  and  such  instructions  as  are 
deemed  necessary  are  given  to  their  Representatives  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  following  are  officers  of  the  Association : 

President,  A.  H.  Lowrie,  M.  A.;  Secretary,  Alanson  Bennett,  B.  A.;  Treas- 
urer, R.  A.  Watts,  M.  A. 

Executive  Committee — Alanson  Bennett,  B.  A. ;  Jerome  H.  Fee,  M.  A. ;  D. 
S.  Stephens,  M.  A. 

Advisory  Committee  to  Board  of  Trustees — Term  expires  1874 :  Jerome  H. 
Fee,  M.  A.;  Rev.  A.  F.  Bruske,  M.  S.  Term  expires  1875:  C.  T.  Bateman,  M. 
A. ;  J.  A.  Van  Auken,  B.  A.,  LL.  B.  Term  expires  1876 :  W.  R.  Cowl,  B.  S. ; 
Rev.  A.  M.  Woodworth,  M.  A. 

The  roll  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Institution  contains  the  names  of  42  ladies 
and  185  gentlemen. 

The  Class  of  *74  contained  5  gentlemen  and  one  lady. 

NORMAL  CLASS. 

At  the  opening  of  each  fall  term  a  class  is  organized  for  all  who  may  desire 
to  review  the  branches  generally  taught  in  common  schools.  The  review  is 
>conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  several 
subjects  to  a  class.  During  the  course,  lectures  are  delived  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching.  The  entire  course  of  instruction  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  term,  September  9, 1874,  a  Normal  Class  of 
100  members  was  organized  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Walker,  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  held  daily  sessions  for  five  weeks.  The  last  week  was  devoted  to  Institute 
work  more  particularly. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

As  music  is  now  considered  an  essential  part  of  a  polite  education,  condu- 
cive of  social  enjoyment,  and  promotive  of  mental  improvement,  the  Trustees 
have  instituted  a  School  of  Music  in  which  the  pupils  will  receive  thorough 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music, — vocal  as  well  as  instru- 
mental. To  those  wishing  to  make  the  study  of  music  a  specialty,  in  view  of 
becoming  accredited  teachers,  the  Institution  offers  advantages  which  are  to 
be  found  in  few  colleges  in  the  country. 
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Pupils  will  be  graded  according  to  their  advancement,  and  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  taught  to  perform  music  arranged  for  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  hands,  after  the  system  so  long  and  successfuly  followed  at  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Music,  Paris,  and  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  London. 

The  following  is  the  regular  course,  and  will  occupy  about  four  years. 
Persons  who  wish  to  do  so  may  take  a  shorter  course,  and  will  receive  a  cer- 
tificate for  work  accomplished : 

COURSE  OF  I1S:STETJC?TI0N. 

First  Grade. 

Vocal— BsLBsim%  or  Suffern^s  Method  for  the  Young  Voice. 
Instrumental — Piano — Mason  &  Hoadley's,  or  Richardson's  New  Method. 
Organ — Getz's  Organ  School. 
Theory — Burrow's  Primer. 

Second  Grade. 

Focal—Concone's  Method. 

Instrumental — Piano — Bertini's  and  Plaid j's  Studies  and  Czerny's  Velocity.. 
Organ — Schneider's  Organ  School. 
Theory — Zundel's  Thorough  Bass. 

Third  Grade, 

Vocal — Lablache's  Vocal  Exercises. 

Instrumental — Piano — Cramer's  Studies,  Heller's  Preludes  and  dementi's 
Gradus  ad  Parnasum.    Organ — ^Zundel's  Organ  School. 
Theory — Matthew's  Outline  of  Musical  Form. 

Fourth  Grade. 

FocaZ— Bassini's  Art  of  Singing. 

Instrumental — Piano — Bach's  Fugues,  Chopin's  Studies,  and  Schumann'^ 
Gradus.    Organ — Eink's  Organ  School. 
Theory — Markx's  Musical  Composition. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  Notation  and  Elocution ;  also  in  the  French 
and  German  languages. 

Letures  will  be  given  on  the  history  of  music,  embracing  the  biography  of 
the  most  distinguished  musicians ;  and  on  the  iBsthetics  of  Music,  or  the 
cultivation  of  correct  musical  taste. 

DEGREES. 

The  Degree  of  "  Bachelor  of  Arts  "  is  conferred  upon  students  who  success- 
fully complete  the  Classical  Course. 

The  Degree  of  ^'  Bachelor  of  Science  "  is  conferred  upon  students  who,  in  a 
like  manner^  complete  the  Scientific  Course. 

The  Degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Music"  is  conferred  upon  students  completing 
the  Musical  Course. 

The  Master's  Degree  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing, who  shall  have  sustained  a  good,  moral  character  subsequent  to  gradua- 
tion, and  who  shall  have  engaged,  during  that  period,  in  professional  or  in  lit- 
erary and  scientific  studies,  provided  that  those  entitled  to  such  degree  shall 
report  themselves,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  the  President  of  the  College  before 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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LIBRARY   AND  APPARATUS. 

The  Library  contains  about  900  volumes.  Daring  the  past  year  no  addi- 
tions of  note  have  been  made  to  the  volnmes  on  the  shelves.  The  value  of 
the  Library  may  be  safely  placed  at  $1,500  CO. 

The  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  various  topics  of  chemistry  and  natural 
science  is  pretty  full.  Among  the  instruments  are  a  Bhumkorf  Induction 
Coil  of  very  great  power,  a  plate  electrical  machine,  a  superior  air-pump,  a 
full  set  of  Geisler  tubes,  etc. 

The  students  in  chemistry  are  taken  into  the  Laboratory  and  taught  the 
manipulations  required  in  qualitative  analysis.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  the 
appliances  of  the  College  for  experimental  science  will  become  much  more 
complete  than  they  now  are,  though  they  are  now  sufficiently  ample  for  ordi- 
nary class  purposes. 

TERMS  AND    YAGATIONS. 

The  collegiate  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  and  two  vacations.    The  first 
term  continues  fifteen,  and  each  of  the  others  twelve  weeks.    The  first  vaca- 
tion is  two  weeks,  and  includes  the  holidays ;  the  second,  or  summer  vacation 
is  eleven  weeks. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term - $5  00 

Incidental  expenses,  per  term 4  00 

Instruction  on  the  Piano  Forte,  Cabinet  Organ,  or  Melodeon,  for  the 

first  term  of  28  lessons 14  00 

Instruction  on  the  Piano  Porte,  Cabinet  Organ,  or  Melodeon,  for  the 

second  and  third  terms,  each  course  20  lessons 10  00 

Use  of  Piano  Forte,  Cabinet  Organ,  or  Melodeon,  two  hours  per  day, 

per  week 30 

Instruction  on  the  Pipe  Organ,  per  course  of  20  lessons 20  00 

Use  of  the  Organ  two  hours  per  day,  per  term 5  00 

Instruction  on  the  Guitar,  per  course  of  20  lessons 10  00 

Voice  Culture,  per  course  of  20  lessons 15  00 

Musical  Composition,  per  course  of  20  lessons 5  00 

Vocal  Music,  class  instruction,  per  course  of  20  lessons 2  00 

Painting  in  Oil  Colors,  per  term 10  00 

Pencil  l)rawing,  i)er  term 5  00 

The  College  Hall  contains  study  and  lodging  rooms  for  the  students.  The 
rooms  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  are  furnished  with  stoves,  tables,  bedsteads,  and 
chairs. 

A  few  rooms  in  the  Ladies'  Hall  are  entirely  furnished  and  upholstered,  and 
will  be  rented  to  those  desiring  such  rooms  at  reasonable  rates.  Gentlemen 
provide  the  furniture  for  their  own  rooms.  All  students,  except  those  renting 
the  furnished  rooms  in  the  Ladies'  Hall,  furnish  their  own  bedding  and  bed 
clothing.  The  rooms  are  high,  commodious,  well-ventilated,  and  each  adapted 
to  the  accommodation  of  two  students,  comprising  as  they  do,  a  sitting-room 
with  bedroom  attached.    Boom-rent  per  term  for  each  student  $2  50  to  $5  00. 

Board  is  $3  00  per  week,  and  will  hereafter  depend  upon  the  changes  that 
occur  in  the  prices  of  necessary  supplies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  those  having 
charge  of  the  Hall  to  keep  the  price  of  board  as  low  as  circumstances  will 
justify,  in  order  to  cover  actual  expenses. 
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By  forming  clubs,  students  can  secure  very  excellent  boarding  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  $2  00  per  week.  Under  certain  restrictions,  students  in  either 
Hall  can  board  themselves,  and  reduce  the  cost  to  an  almost  nominal  amount. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  B.  McELKOY,  President. 


EEPOET  OF  VISITORS. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Puldie  Instruction : 

Deab  Sib, — The  undersigned,  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Adrian  Col- 
lege, begs  leave  to  report  &at  he  has  attended  to  his  duties  by  visiting  the 
Institution  one  or  more  times  in  each  term  of  the  past  year. 

He  is  grat^ed  to  report  improvement  and  progress  in  very  many  respects : 
in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds ;  in  the  number  of  the  students  and  their 
morale;  in  the  enthusiasm  of  instruction,  and  in  the  interest  taken  by  the 
people  of  tiie  city  in  the  concerns  of  the  College.  The  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  the  higher  mathematics  are  to  be  specially  commended  for  exactness 
and  i£oroughness. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  R.  MERRILL. 
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KEPOET    OP    THE    PKESIDENT. 


Hen.  Daniel  B.  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  Puldic  InttrucHan  : 

SiBy — ^In  behalf  of  the  Trnstees,  I  take  pleasure  in  presentiog  the  following 
annnal  report  of  the  affairs  of  Oliyet  College. 

The  year  past  has  been  one  of  unnsual  prosperity  in  nearly  every  important 
particular.  The  Catalogue  just  published  shows  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  for  the  year  to  be  336,  being  43  more  than  the  previous  year. 

A  class  of  12, — seven  gentlemen  and  five  ladies,— graduated  at  the  recent 
Commencement.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  from  all  departments  of 
the  College  for  the  previous  years  is  62.  This  number,  however,  does  not  con- 
vey an  accurate  impression  as  to  the  work  accomplished  by  this  Institution 
since  its  organization  in  1844.  It  is  estimated  that,  from  first  to  last,  there 
have  been  connected  with  the  School,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  more  than 
5,000  students,  fitting  themselves  for  teaching,  or  for  business,  or  professional 
life.  The  present  Senior  class  numbers  13.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
students  in  the  several  departments : 

STJMMABY  OF  STUDENTS. 

College. 

Classical  Course 28 

Scientific  Course 41 

Ladies'  Course 55 

Ladies' Elective  Studies 12 

Preparatory. 

Classical  Course 50 

English  Course 55 

Ladies'  Preparatory  Course 95 

Whole  number  of  Gentlemen 168 

"Whole  number  of  Ladies 168 

Total 336 

Of  the  above-mentioned  number  of  students,  some  have  devoted  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  music,  painting,  and  drawing,  or  to  studies  preparatory  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  such : 
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Normal  Coarse 42 

Art  Department- 120 

Conservatory  of  Music - 128 

The  Board  of  Instruction  remains  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  Natural  Science  is  not  yet  permanently  filled,  though  it  is  ex- 
pected some  one  will  be  elected  to  that  position  at  the  coming  commencement. 
The  department  is  temporarily  under  the  charge  of  Herbert  M.  Denslow,  A, 
B.,  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a  gentleman  of  superior  attainments  as 
a  scholar  and  an  experienced  teacher.  Miss  Henrietta  P.  Dennis,  who  had 
been  Principal  of  the  Ladies'  Department  for  a  decade  of  years,  and  who  by 
her  great  self-denial  and  thorough  devotion  to  her  work  bad  done  much  to 
give  her  department  of  the  Institution  a  high  reputation,  resigned  her  position 
some  months  ago,  the  resignation  taking  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
spring  term.  At  that  time  Miss  Helen  E.  Martin,  for  some  time  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Ladies*  Department  of  Oberlin  College,  was  appointed  her 
successor  and  at  once  entered  upon  her  duties.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
present  Faculty  and  Instructors : 

John  H.  Hewitt,  A.  M.,  acting  President,  and  Sutan  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature.'*' 

,  Drury  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Rev.  Oramel  Hosford,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Joseph  L.  Daniels,  A.  M.,  Parsons  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, and  Instructor  in  German. 

Alexander  B.  Brown,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Charles  P.  Chase,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  A.  Houghton,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  and  In- 
structor in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Herbert  M,  Denslow,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Natural  Science. 

Miss  'Helen  E.  Martin,  Principal  of  Ladies'  Department,  and  Instructor  in 
French. 

Miss  Kate  K.  Koons,  Instructor  in  English  branches. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Northrop,  Instructor  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

Miss  Lizzie  E.  Battle,  Assistant  on  the  Piano. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Martin,  Assistant  in  English. 

Charles  0.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Penmanship  and  Book-keeping. 

Miss  Olive  Kirkland,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

The  following  are  the  names  and 'residences  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees : 

CORPORATION. 

John  H.  Hewitt,  Olivet;  Henry  Pralick,  Esq.,  Grand  Rapids;  Franklin 
Moore,  Esq.,  Detroit ;  Eev.  Geo.  D.  Baker,  Detroit ;  Eev.  Wolcott  B.  Williams, 
Charlotte ;  Eev.  Zachary  Eddy,  D.  D.,  Detroit :  Eev.  W.  D.  Love,  D.  D.,  East 
Saginaw;  David  M.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Detroit;  Rev.  James  S.  Hoyt,  Port 
Huron ;  Eev.  Calvin  Clark,  Marshall ;  Newell  Avery,  Esq.,  Detroit ;  Hon.  John 
K.  Boies,  Hudson ;  Eev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  Detroit ;  Hon.  William  A.  How- 
ard, Grand  Eapids;  Hon.  Oramel  Hosford,  Olivet;  Samuel  F.  Drury,  Esq., 
Olivet;  Eev.  James  L.  Patton,  Greenville;  Eev.  Philo  E.  Hurd,  D.  D.,  Eatoft 

*ReT.  H.  Q.  Butterfleld,  D.  D.,  Iuub  einee  been  elected  President. 
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Bapids ;  Bcv.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  Grand  Bapids ;  Hon.  Alanson  Sbeley,  Detroit ; 
Homer  0.  Hitchcock,  M.  D.,  Kalamazoo ;  Fitz  L.  Bced,  Esq.,  Olivet ;  Philo 
Parsons,  Esq.,  Detroit;  Hon.  Albertus  L.  Green,  Olivet. 

EXECUTIYB  COMMITTEE. 

J.  H.  Hewitt,  Chairman ;  A.  L.  Green,  A.  K.  Warren,  P.  Parsons,  0.  Hos- 
ford,  F.  L.  Beed. 

Charles  P.  Chase,  A.  M.,  Librarian ;  Geo.  W.  Keyes,  A.  M.  Secretary ;  Rev. 
J.  S.  Hoyt,  Treasurer. 

There  are  in  the  Institution  five  distinct  and  complete  courses  of  study, 
viz:  Classical^  Scientific^  Ladie^y  Normaly  and  Preparatory.  In  all  of  these 
departments  the  standard  of  scholarship  is  high  and  the  instruction  thorough. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  Instructors  year  by  year  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship by  gradually  extending  the  courses  of  study  and  increasing  the  require- 
ments for  admission.  The  following  are  the  various  courses  of  study  as  they 
are  at  present  established : 

COLLEaE— CLASSICAL  COURSE. 
EBE8HMAK  TEAR. 

First  Term — Livy —  Chase  and  Stuart;  Latin  Prose  Composition — Arnold; 
History  of  •  Eome— Liddell ;  Homer's  Odyssey ;  Greek  Grammar — ^Hadley ; 
Algebra,  from  Quadratic  Equations — Loomis. 

Second  Term — Livy;  Latin  Prose  Composition;  History  of  Some;  Memor- 
abilia of  Socrates;  Greek  Prose  Composition — ^Arnold;  Algebra  Completed. 

Third  Term — Horace — Odes— Hanson ;  Herodotus ;  History  of  Greece — 
Smith;  Greek  Prose  Composition;  Greek  Testament;  Geometry  completed. 

SOPHOMOBE  TEAB. 

First  2>rm— Horace — Epistles,  Satires,  and  Ars  Poetica;  Demosthenes — Se- 
lect Orations;  History  of  Greece,  Euripides — Alcestis;  Trigonometry — 
Loomis. 

Second  Term — Cicero  de  Senectute — Chase  and  Stuart;  History  of  Borne; 
-Sschylus— Prometheus ;  History  of  Greece;  Analytical  Geometry — Loomis. 

Third  Term — Tacitus — Germania  and  Agricola — Tyler ;  Plato ;  Surveying 
— ^Loomis ;  Botany — Gray.    (Three  times  each  week.) 

JTJliriOB  YEAB. 

First  Term — Juvenal  or  Plautus ;  German ;  Logic,  seven  weeks ;  Rhetoric, 
seven  weeks ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  lectures. 

Second  Term — Natural  Philosophy — Hifechanics  and  Hydrostatics — SnelPs 
Olmstead ;  German ;  Chemistry,  with  Lectures — Roscoe. 

Third  Term — German,  or  Plato,  or  Calculus ;  Natural  Philosophy— Pneu- 
matics and  Optics ;  Geology,  with  Lectures — iDana. 

SENIOB  YEAB. 

First  Term — ^English  Literature — Shaw  and  Taine";  Mental  Philosophy — 
Porter ;  Astronomy — Olmsted. 

Second  Term — Mental  Philosophy;  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Lectures 
— Mcllvaine;  Political  Economy — Perry;  English  Literature — Craik's  Eng- 
lish of  Shakspeare. 

Third  Term — Moral  Philosophy — Fairchild;  Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty,  or 
Art — Samson's  Manual ;  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe. 

Lessons  in  the  English  Bible,  Compositions,  Declamations,  and  Extempora- 
neous Discussions,  weekly,  throughout  the  course. 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  who  have  pursued  their 
preparatory  studies  elsewhere,  are  examined  in  the  following  books  and  sub- 
jects : 

Latin  Grammar, including  Prosody ;  CaBsar,  two  books;  Cicero, six  orations; 
Virgil,  three  Bucolics  and  five  books  of  the  ^neid;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose 
Composition  to  the  Passive  Voice  ;  Greek  Grammar,  including  Prosody ;  Xen- 
ophon,  Anabasis,  three  books ;  Homer,  Iliad,  one  book ;  Higher  Arithmetic ; 
Loomis'  Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations;  Loomis'  Geometry,  four  books; 
English  Grammar  and  Geography. 

All  candidates  for  advanced  standing  in  this  and  the  following  courses,  are 
examined,  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  studies,  in  those  already  pursued  by 
the  class  which  they  propose  to  enter. 

SCIENTIFIO  COURSE. 
FBESHMAK  TEAR. 

First  Term — ^Algebra,  from  Quadratic  Equations — Loomis ;  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy and  History;  French  Language — Magill;  Free  Drawing. 

Second  Term — Algebra  completed ;  French  Language ;  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  Lectures — ^Mcllvaine. 

Third  Term — Geometry  completed ;  French  Language ;  Botany — Gray. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

First  Term — Trigonometry ;  History ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  Lec- 
tures. 

Second  Term — Chemistry,  with  Lectures — Boscoe;  Zoology;  Analytical 
Geometry — Loomis. 

Third  Term — Surveying ;  Rhetorical  Praxis — Day ;  Analytical  Chemistry. 

JUiaOR  YEAR. 

First  Term — German;  Perspective;  Logic,  seven  weeks*,  Rhetoric,  seven 
weeks. 

>    Second  Term — Natural  Philosophy — Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics — Snell's 
Olmsted ;  Butler's  Analogy ;  German. 

Third  Term — Natural  Philosophy — Pneumatics  and  Optics;  German,  or 
Calculus,  or  Geology. 

SEIS-IOR  YEAR. 

First  Term — English  Literature — Shaw  and  Taine ;  Astronomy — Olmsted'; 
Mental  Philosophy — Porter. 

Second  Term — English  Literature — Craik's  English  of  Shakspeare ;  Mental 
Philosophy;  Physical  Geography — Ansted;  Political  Economy — Perry;  In- 
ternational Law — Woolsey. 

Third  Term — Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe ;  Moral  Philosophy 
— Fairchild ;  Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty,  or  Art — Samson's  Manual. 

The  Latin,  or  Greek,  of  the  College  Course  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
Mathematics  in  the  above  course  beyond  the  Freshman  year. 

Lessons  in  the  Bible,  compositions,  declamations,  and  extemporaneous  dis- 
cussions, weekly,  through  the  course. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  this  department  must 
sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  English  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations,  four  books  of  Loomis'  Geometry,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  Geography. 
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LADIBS'  COURSE. 
FIBST  TEAR. 

First  Term — Caesar — Hanson ;  Algebra,  from  Qaadratic  Eqnations— Loomis  ; 
Ancient  Geography  and  History ;  Latin  Prose  Oomposition. 

Second  Term — Uicero's  Orations— Hanson ;  Latin  Prose  Composition — 
Arnold ;  Algebra  completed. 

J%%rd  Jlwm— Oicero*s  Orations ;  Geometry ;  Rhetorical  Praxis — Day. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

First  Term — French  Language — Magill;  Trigonometry — Loomis;  Virgir& 
JBneid — Hanson. 

Second  Term — Analytical  Geometry  or  Zoology ;  French  Language ;  VirgiFs 
^neid. 

Third  Term — French  Language ;  Botany — Gray ;  Virgil's  ^neid. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term — German;  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  Lectures;  Logic, 
seven  weeks ;  Rhetoric,  seven  weeks. 

Second  Term — German  ;  Political  Economy — Perry ;  Chemistry,  with  Lec- 
tures— Roscoe. 

Third  Term — Natural  Philosophy — Pneumatics  and  Optics ;  German  ; 
Geology,  with  Lectures — Dana. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

First  Term — English  Literature — Shaw  and  Taine ;  Mental  Philosophy — 
Porter;  Astronomy — Olmsted. 

Second  Term — Mental  Philosophy ;  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Lectures 
— Mcllvaine ;  English  Literature — Craik^s  English  of  Shakspeare. 

Third  Term — Moral  Philosophy — Fairchild ;  Guizot's  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  Europe ;  Art — Samson's  Manual. 

Lessons  in  the  Bible  and  exercises  in  English  composition,  weekly,  during 
the  course. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  year  of  this  course  are  examined  in 
English  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  Quadratic 
Equations,  four  books  of  Loomis'  Geometry,  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Reader,^ 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  Geography. 

Students  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  the  study  of  music  may  substitute 
the  music  of  the  advanced  course  for  the  following  studies  in  the  Ladies' 
Course  and  receive  the  regular  Diploma : 

Latin  Prose,  Ancient  Geography  and  History,  Rhetorical  Praxis,  Trigonom- 
etry, Analytical  Geometry,  Zoology,  Political  Economy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  and  German  or  French ;  also  others,  at  the  option  of  the  Faculty. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT— CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term — Latin  Lessons — Harkness ;  Arithmetic — Loomis ;  English 
Grammar  and  Analysis — Norton;  Elocution  and  Orthography  through  the 
course. 

Second  Term — Latin  Lessons;  Latin  Grammar  continued  through  the 
course — Harkness ;  Modern  History  ;  Grammar  and  Analysis. 

I%ird  Term — Latin  Lessons;  Caesar — Hanson;  Grammar  and  Analysis; 
Arithmetic. 
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MIDDLE   YBAB. 

First  Term — Caesar;  Greek  Grammar  continued  thron^h  the  course — Had- 
ley;  Greek  Lessons — Boise;  Ancient  Geography  and  History;  Latin  Prose 
Composition. 

Second  Term — Cicero's  Orations — Hanson;  Greek  Lessons;  Latin  Prose 
Composition. 

Third  Term — Cicero's  Orations ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis — Boise ;  Bhetorical 
Praxis — ^Day. 

SEKIOB  YEAB. 

First  Term — Virgil's  JSneid — Hanson;  Algebra — Loomis;  The  Anabasis. 
Second  Term — ^Virgil's  -^neid ;  Algebra  to  Quadratics ;  The  Anabasis. 
Third  Term — ^Virgil's -^neid;  Homer's  Iliad ;  Geometry — Loomis. 

The  course  of  study  and  instruction  defined  above,  is  designed  thoroughly 
to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  College  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion, or  to  any  other  College  in  the  country. 

Superior  previous  discipline  of  mind,  or  proficiency  in  the  Euglish  branches 
willy  however,  allow  the  completion  of  this  course  of  study  in  a  somewhat 
shorter  period  than  three  years. 

Classes  commencing  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  formed 
twice  in  each  year, — at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT— ENGLISH  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAB. 

First  Term — Arithmetic — Loomis;  Geography;  English  Grammar;  Exer- 
cises in  Beading  and  Spelling,  and  Vocal  Music  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Term — Algebra — Loomis;  English  Grammar  and  Analysis;  Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 

Third  Term — Arithmetic  completed;  English  Grammar  and  Analysis; 
Physical  Geography. 

SECOND  YEA.B. 

First  Term — Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Geography  of  the  Heavens;  Book- 
keeping. 

Second  Term — Zoology;  Civil  Goyernment;  Drawing;  Modern  History. 

Third  Term — Mental  Philosophy;  Geology;  Botany. 

Prof.  0.  Hosford,  for  eight  years  past  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  this  State,  has  general  supervision  of  the  Normal  Department,  and  in  lec- 
tures upon  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  will  giye  the  pupils  the 
benefit  of  his  extended  experience  and  wisdom.  He  will  also  lecture  npon 
School  Organization  and  Government^  and  upon  the  school  systems  of  different 
countries. 

The  class  will  receive  "NormaP*  instruction  in  algebra  from  Pro£  Chase ; 
in  arithmetic,  from  Miss  Koons ;  in  elocution  and  vocal  music,  firom  Prof. 
Brown. 

Prof.  Daniels  will  lecture  upon  Civil  Government  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Prof.  Hewitt  will  instruct  in  History. 

The  English  course  of  two  years,  above  defined,  is  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
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era  for  the  common  schoolSy  and  its  thorough  completion  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  Normal  Certificate  of  recommendation  for  this  grade  of  schools. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  will  be  examined  in  orthography,, 
geography,  grammar  to  syntax,  and  arithmetic  to  percentage. 

All  students  in  this  department  are  required  to  attend  weekly  exercises  in 
the  Bible,  composition*  declamation,  and  discussion. 

Those  teachers  who  wish  a  more  extended  course  of  stud?  in  Natural  Sci- 
ence.  Classics,  or  Modem  Languages,  can  pursue  a  prescribed  course  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Hosford,  by  joining  classes  in  the  College  Department, 
and  on  its  completion  will  receive  a  Normal  Diploma. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  study  above  indicated,  there  is  also  an  extended 
and  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  Music  in  the  **  Michigan  Conservaiory^ 
of  Mu^ic^  which  has  recently  been  chartered  as  a  Department  of  the  College. 
The  method  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  best  conservato- 
ries in  this  country  and  Europe.  The  student  may  also  devote  his  time  excla- 
sively  to  this  branch  of  study  or  may  substitute  it  for  certain  studies  of  the 
prescribed  Ladies'  Course. 

The  Art  Department,  which  was  reorganized  two  years  ago,  has  the  past  year 
been  improved  in  its  facilities  for  giving  instruction.  New  apparatus  has  been 
obtained  and  a  room  in  Colonial  Hall  has  been  refitted  and  furnished  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  this  department.  Over  100  students  have  received  instruction 
in  Painting  and  Drawing  the  past  year.  There  is  an  extra  charge  made  for 
instruction  in  Painting  as  in  Instrumental  Music, — though  all  students  may 
receive  instruction  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music  free  of  charge. 

DEGBEES  AKD  DIPLOKAS. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  the  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege Department,  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon  the  graduates  of  the 
Scientific  Department. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  any 
Bachelor  of  three  or  more  years'  standing,  who  has  been  engaged  in  literary  or 
scientific  pursuits,  and  has  sustained  a  good  moral  character. 

Diplomas  certifying  the  successful  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  are  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  Ladies'  Department,  and  Normal.  Cer- 
tificates to  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Department. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition— College  classes,  each  term $7  00 

Preparatory  classes,  each  term 5  00  to  7  00 

Incidental  charge,  for  care  of  public  rooms,  repairs,  use  of  Library,  and 

Beading  Boom,  each  term 3  00 

Boom  rent  in  Colonial  Hall,  by  the  week 25 

Boom  rent  in  Parsons'  Hall,  by  the  year 7  50  to  12  50 

Boom  rent  in  Ladies'  Hall,  by  the  week 30 

Board  at  the  Ladies'  Hall,  each  week 2  60 

Board  in  private  families,  or  clubs,  each  week 2  00  to  3  50 

Estimated  expenses  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks 43  00  to  75  00 

These  estimates  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  two  students  occupy  a 
room. 

In  "Colonial"  and  "Ladies'"  halls  the  rooms  are  furnished  with  bedsteads, 
tables,  chairs,  and  stoves;  in  "Parsons'"  Hall  the  rooms  are  entirely  unfur- 
nished. 
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The  price  of  board  will  range  with  the  price  of  provisions.  At  present, 
board  at  the  Ladies'  Hall  is  $2  60  per  week ;  in  private  families,  including 
room,  fuel,  etc.,  is  from  $3  00  to  $5  00  per  week. 

Payment  of  College  bills  is  required  in  advance,  and  a  certificate  from  the 
Treasurer  of  having  made  such  payment  is  requisite  before  entering  any  class 
for  instruction. 

No  charge  is  made  for  excellent  instruction  in  the  elements  of  vocal  music 
and  Free-hand  Drawing. 

Tuition  will  in  all  cases  be  charged  for  a  period  not  less  than  half  a  term. 
Ko  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence,  except  in  the  cage  of  protracted  sick- 
ness. 

A  fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  for  graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bach- 
elor of  Science,  and  three  dollars  for  graduation  from  the  Ladies'  Department 

AID  TO  STUDENTS. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Trustees,  the  Executive  Committee  are  "  authorized  at  their 
discretion,  to  remit  the  tuition  of  deserving  young  men,  of  any  evangelical 
denomination,  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry,"  such  favor  not 
extending  to  the  usual  incidental  charge,  to  room  rent«  or  the  tuition  in  any 
study  outside  of  the  regular  course. 

Worthy  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  who  are  in  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment, can  ordinarily  receive  aid  to  the  amount  of  1100  to  1140  per  annum 
from  the  American  Educational  Society. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  aids  students  under 
care  of  the  Presbytery,  to  the  amount  of  1100  to  $132  a  year. 

Further  aid  to  deserving  students  is  generrfly  provided  by  benevolent 
friends  of  the  College. 

Tuition  is  remitted  to  the  daughters  of  Home  or  Foreign  Missionaries. 

Students  can  generally  find  employment  in  the  village  or  about  the  College, 
with  reasonable  compensation. 

Members  of  the  College  classes,  whose  necessities  require  it,  are  permitted 
to  be  absent  during  two  College  terms  of  their  course  of  study  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  school.  Such  students  are  required  to  pass  examination  in  the 
studies  pursued  by  their  classes  during  their  absence. 

SCHOLABSHIP. 

The  recitation  of  each  student  in  every  study  is  carefully  noted,  and  the 
average  is  recorded  for  permanent  reference. 

The  degree  of  proficiency  in  any  study  is  denoted  by  the  numbers  from  zero 
to  ten ;  the  latter  number  marking  perfect  recitation. 

At  the  close  of  each  term,  the  general  average  of  the  scholarship  of  each 
student,  as  well  as  the  statement  of  his  or  her  regularity  of  attendance  on 
prescribed  duties,  is  sent  to  parents  or  guardians. 

EXAHIKATIOKS. 

Previous  to  admission  to  any  department  of  the  Institution,  all  applicants^ 
are  examined  in  the  studies  which  they  have  previously  pursued. 

These  examinations  are  generally  conducted  in  writing,  and  the  correctness 
with  which  the  student  sustains  the  examination  determines  the  question  of 
his  admission,  and  the  particular  class  to  which  he  shall  be  assigned.   < 

At  the  close  of  the  College  year,  in  June,  all  the  classes  of  the  Institution 
are  examined  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  gentle- 
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men  appointed  annaally  by  the  Congregational  Araociation  of  Churches,  the 
Presbyterian  Synod,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State.    These  examinations  are  always  public 

LITEBABY  SOCIETIES. 

The  students  sustain  three  prosperous  Literary  Societies:  the  "Soronian,^ 
for  young  ladies,  and  the  '^  Phi  Alpha  Pi  ^'  and  '^  Adelphic,^  for  young  gentle- 
men. All  are  forming  libraries,  and  the  two  latter  have  recently  fitted  up  fine 
and  costly  assembly  rooms  for  their  use. 

These  Societies  unite  in  inviting  some  gentlemen  from  abroad  to  deliver  an 
annual  address  before  them  in  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the  College. 

BELIQI0U8  CX7LTUBE. 

All  students,  as  already  designated,  are  required  to  attend  weekly  exercises 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  These  exercises  generally  accompany  the  Sunday- 
School  at  the  College  Church. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  devotional  exercises  daily  in  the  College 
Ghai)el,  and  public  religious  worship  twice  on  the  Sabbath.  Unless  special 
request  is  made  to  the  contrary  by  parents  or  guardians,  all  students  will  be 
expected  to  attend  public  worship  with  the  College  Church. 

There  are  prayer-meetings  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evenings  of  each  week, 
to  which  students  are  invited.  The  students  also  sustain  two  organizations  for 
religions  and  philanthropic  work,  entitled  the  '^ Young  Men's''  and  the 
"Young  Women's  Christian  Associations."  They  maintain  weekly  religious 
meetings,  and  conduct  a  large  number  of  Sabbath-Schools  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  College.  A  Missionary  Society  is  also  sustained  by  the  students,  before 
whom  an  address  is  delivered  by  an  invited  speaker  on  Sunday  evening  of 
Commencement  week. 

LIB  BABY  AHD  BEADUfG  BOOM. 

The  College  Library  contains  five  thousand  volumes  of  well  selected  books, 
and  is  particularly  well  furnished  in  the  departments  of  English  literature  and 
Natural  history.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  reading  room,  well  supplied  with 
journals  of  news,  politics,  science,  literature,  and  art.  For  access  to  both  no 
additional  charge  is  made.  Each  student  is  entitled  also  to  take  books  from 
the  Library  and  retain  them  two  weeks.  The  Library  and  Beading  Boom  are 
open  daily  to  both  sexes,  but  at  different  hours.  A  portion  of  the  incidental 
fees,  amounting  to  nearly  1400,  is  expended  yearly  in  books  and  periodicals. 

GABIKEI  AND  APPARATUS. 

Besides  a  small  collection  of  objects  in  the  Department  of  Natural  History, 
ihe  College  also  possesses  a  fine  cabinet  of  geological  and  mineralogical  speci- 
mens. The  Department  of  Chemistry  is  also  provided  with  ample  apparatus 
and  a  room  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  use  of  students  in  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence. In  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  this  study,  a  class  in 
Analytical  Chemistry  also  has  been  taught  the  past  year. 

The  facilities  for  illustrating  the  subject  of  Natural  Philosophy  have  been 
greatly  increased  recently  by  the  generosity  of  a  friend  in  Boston,  who  sent 
to  the  College  apparatus  of  the  value  of  1250. 

PUTANGIAL  STATEKENT. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  College  are  steadily  coming  upon  a  sound  and 
most  promising  basis.    From  a  detailed  statement  prepared  by  its  treasurer 
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are  taken  tbe  following  facts^  showing  the  valae  and  productiye  endowment, 
its  assets  of  nnoertain  valae  which  will  donbtless  realize  a  considerable  per 
cent  upon  their  nominal  valae,  and  of  the  worth  of  the  baildiugs  and  grounds 
belonging  to  the  Institution : 

Schoolship  notes $4,696  Oa 

Bonds  and  mortgages - .-  20,034  80 

Subscription 1,025  00 

Invested 22,555  94 

Notes  and  pledges  bearing  interest 70,944  00 

Interest  due 3,000  00 

Cash  on  hand 967  00 

Total  productive  assets $121,187  74 

Unprodnctive  assets-^ 

Railroad  bonds  and  stocks 14,400  00 

Hon.  W.  D.  Foster's  bequest 6,000  00 

One  mortgage 10,000  00 

Subscriptions  at  Olivet 14,000  00 

Various  lands 2,200  00 

Miscellaneous  subscriptions  and  pledges 1,14 1  38 

Total  present  unproductive  assets $46,741  38 

College  grounds  and  buildings 83,200  00 

Library,  cabinet  and  instruments 9,000  00 

Total  value  of  grounds,  etc $92,200  00 

Total  value  of  endowment  and  property $260,129  12 

Total  present  indebtedness  of  all  kinds 33,605  12 

Net  value  of  assets  and  property $226,524  00 

The  total  amount  of  income  which  the  endowment  and  property  are  esti- 
mated to  produce  for  the  coming  year  is  $14,601  50,  while  the  expenditures, 
with  no  increase  over  previous  years,  will  reach  $13,213  50. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  H.  HEWITT, 
Acting  President. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Committee  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  visiting  Olivet  College, 
on  behalf  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  would  respectfully  report  that  they  dis- 
charged the  duty  assigned  to  them,  being  present  at  the  College  in  Commence- 
.ment  week. 

26 
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We  would  speak  particularly  of  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement, 
eminently  hearty  and  Christian^  which  we  found  to  preyaiL  We  had  some 
fear  lest  this  might  be  merely  the  result  of  the  excitement  and  interest  of 
Commencement,  but  we  soon  saw  that  it  had  its  roots  in  a  spirit  of  Tital 
Christianity.  There  was  a  simplicity  and  directness  of  aim  in  all  the  work 
which  passed  before  us,  that  we  cannot  too  highly  praise.  It  is  plain  that  the 
heart  is  considered  of  equal  consequence  with  the  head,  and  the  result  is,  that 
eyerything  gave  us  the  impression  that  the  students  were  Christian  ladies  amd 
gentiemen. 

The  instruction  in  music  was  of  a  peculiarly  original  and  inviting  character, 
and  through  this,  as  through  all  else,  there  ran  the  same  purpose  of  honor  and 
loYC  to  Christ 

We  congratulate  the  Synod  that  the  Institution  appears  to  be  in  the  best 
financial  shape  that  it  has  been  for  years ;  that  there  is  a  kind  and  fraternal 
feeling  between  the  two  denominations  which  co-operate  in  its  management ; 
and,  finally,  that  it  is  growing  in  fayor  with  all  those  who  haye  personally  ex- 
amined its  real  and  solid  worth.  

S.  W.  DUFPIELD. 


KALAMAZOO    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  the  Hon,  Daniel  B,  Bfiggs,  Superintendent  of  Publie  Instruction  : 
I  respectfully  sabmit  the  following  statement^  as  required  by  law : 
The  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  College  is  estimated  at  $30,000  00. 
There  is  other  property  occupied  by  the  College,  the  title  to  which  is  not  held 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  estimated  to  be  worth  170,000  00.  The  available 
invested  funds  have  been  increased  during  the  year  by  111,000  00,  making  the 
present  amount  171,000  00.  "" 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  following  persons : 

Rev.  Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy ;  Rev.  Samuel  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lam- 
guage  and  Literature;  Howard  G.  Colman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
Henry  M.  Fish,  A.  M.  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department;  Lewis  Stuart,  A. 
B.,  Instructor  in  Greek ;  Elias  J.  W.  McEwan,  B.  P.,  Instructor  in  German 
and  French;  Mrs.. Victoria  A.  Cadman,  Teacher  of  Painting  and  Drawing; 
Miss  Sarah  Howell,  B.  P.,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Mathematics;  Miss  Lydia  J. 
Vewcome,  Teacher  of  Music ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Clark,  Teacher  in  Preparatory 
Department;  Prof.  Samuel  Brooks,  Librarian ;  Rev.  T.  Z.  R.  Jones,  Assistant 
Librarian  ;  Mr.  Frederic  Scott,  Janitor. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  the  following  persons: 
Rev.  Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D.,  President;  Rev.  &tmuel  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Secre- 
tary ;  Chauncey  Strong,  A.  M.,  Treasurer.  Term  expires  in  1875 :  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Haskell,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Henry  Stanwood,  Hon. 
M.  S.  Crosby*  A.  M.,  Latham  Hull,  Esq.,  Rev.  A.  J.  Frost,  A.  M.,  Charles 
Cooper,  Esq.,  Howard  G.  Colman,  A.  M.,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Briggs,  Rev.  M.  G. 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Ezra  J.  Fish,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  S.  Boyden,  A.  M.  Term  ex- 
pires in  1876 :  Rev.  T.  Z.  R.  Jones,  Rev.  George  W.  Harris,  Rev.  L.  D.  Palmer, 
Rev.  Samuel  Graves,  D.  D.,  E.  G.  Huntington,  Esq.,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Merrill, 

A.  M„  I.  S.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Rev.  H.  B.  Taft,  A.  M.,  Chauncey  Strong,  A.  M., 
Rev.  John  Fletcher,  0.  S.  Gulley,  Esq.  Term  expires  in  1877 :  Hon.  Caleb 
Van  Husan,  William  Bair,  Esq.,  Caleb  Ives,  Esq.,  Rev.  P.  P.  Farnham,  A.  M., 
Rev.  A.  E.  Mather,  J.  W.  French,  Esq.,  Rev.  Alfred  Owen,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Frank 

B,  Cressey,  Rev.  L.  H.  Trowbridge,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Theodore  Nelson,  Rev.  Samuel 
Brooks,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Thos.  M.  Shanafelt,  A.  M. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  175,  of 
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whom  31  are  in  the  College  classes,  and  144  in  the  Preparatory  Department 
Of  these,  98  are  males  and  77  females. 

The  class  graduating  in  Jane,  1874,  consisted  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  received  the  degree  of  B.  S^  two  the  degree  of  B.  P.,  and  one  that  of  B. 
A.  The  second  degree  was  conferred  in  coarse  on  seven  graduates  of  the 
Gollege.  The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Prof. 
Edward  Olney,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  on  Bev.  Ezra  J.  Fish,  of  Adrian. 

There  are  three  courses  of  instruction  for  students  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class,  each  of  which  extends  through  four  years.  The  first, — the  Class- 
ical Course, — ^includes  the  Latin  and  Oreek  languages,  and  all  the  studies 
ordinarily  pursued  in  the  best  colleges.  The  second,— designated  as  the  Latin 
and  Scientific  Course, — includes  every  study  in  the  classical  course,  except 
Greek.  In  this  course,  Greek  may  be  substituted  for  Latin.  The  third, — the 
Scientific  Course^ — omits  both  Latin  and  Greek.  There  is  also  opportunity, 
in  the  first  and  second  courses,  to  omit  mathematics  after  the  first  term  of  the 
Sophomore  year. 

The  preparatory  courses  of  study  are  also  three,  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  College,  and  each  requires  three  years. 

The  regular  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Tuition  in  any  Department $6  00  per  term. 

Incidentals,  including  use  of  Library 2  50       '* 

Boom  Bent $400  to  5  00       *' 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  to  be  paid  on  first  entering  the  Gollege 
classes.    This  fee  goes  to  the  Library  Fund. 

Students  not  occupying  rooms  in  the  College  building  will  not  be  charged 
room  rent 

There  are  no  dormitories  for  young  ladies  in  the  College  building,  but  they 
can  readily  procure  good  rooms  in  private  houses  near  the  College. 

There  is  no  boarding  hall  connected  with  either  of  the  buildings,  but 
approved  private  boarding  houses  are  located  near,  where  board,  either  with  ot 
without  ro<HnB,  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates.  Students  firequently  board 
themselves  in  their  own  rooms,  or  get  their  meals  in  clubs,  and  thus  greatly 
'diminish  their  expenses.  Those  who  desire  it  can  always  find  work  to  do  in 
their  leisure  hours,  and  many  students  pay  their  way  entirely  by  their  labor. 

The  library  contains  about  2,350  volumecf,  and  the  philosophical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus  cost  $000  00. 

An  effort  has  recently  been  commenced  for  adding  to  the  endowment  of  the 

College,  and  we  hope  to  report,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  a  considerable 

increase 

KENDALL  BROOKS,  President. 
Kakmoioo,  Beeember  14,  1874. 


HOPE    COLLEGE. 


EEPOET    OF    THE    PEESIDENT. 


Hon,  Danid  B,  Briffgs,  Superintendent  of  PiMc  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir, — The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  present  the  following  i-eport  of 
Hope  College : 

I.-rBEAL  ESTATE. 

1.  The  campus  on  which  the  college  buildings  are  situated^  embracing  ten 
blocks  in  the  city  of  Holland,  with  the  intervening  streets,  and  comprising 
about  fifteen  acres.    This  property  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 

2.  The  other  real  estate  of  the  Institution  is  so  encumbered  by  debts  that 
HO  particular  description  is  at  present  offered ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  next 
report  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  statement. 

II. — ENDOWMENT. 

1.  The  amount  of  endowment  held  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
(Protestant  Dutch)  Ghurch,  under  whose  care  the  Institution  has  always  been, 
is  about  120,000, — the  income  of  which  is  applied  on  account  of  the  salaries  of 
the  President  and  Theological  Teachers;  while  the  balance  needed  for  the 
purpose,  has  been  derived  from  appropriations  made  by  the  General  Synod's 
Board  of  Education  located  in  New  York  city. 

2.  The  General  Synod's  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  Institution,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  as  the  Council  of  Hope 
College,  holds  endowment  amounting  to  about  133,000,  besides  promissory 
notes  covering  the  sam  of  $12,000. 

3.  An  Eben  Ezer  Memorial  Endowment  work,  in  behalf  of  the  Grammar 
School,  is  in  progress  among  the  Hollandish  churches  at  the  West  Other 
branches  of  the  endowment  are  continued  at  the  East. 

ni.— ANNUAL   REVENUE. 

The  yearly  income  from  all  sources,  is  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  ac- 
tording  to  the  amount  of  contingent  donations,  while  the  yearly  expenditure 
tails  for  about  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  floating  debts  amount  to  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

IV.—  MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  have  been  no  material  changes  since  the  last  report  in  the  number  of 
instructors,  course  of  study,  or  requisites  for  the  work,  except  that  the  Library 
has  received  some  additions. 
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Valuable  public  documents  have  been  contributed  by  XT.  S.  Senators  Z. 
Chandler  and  T.  W.  Ferry,  and  by  U.  S.  Representative  W.  B.  Williams.  Also 
additional  volumes  from  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  DeWitt,  by 
fais  son-in-law,  Morris  E.  Jessup,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city.  Also  some  excel- 
lent productions  by  Samuel  B.  Schieffelin,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city  and  Tarry- 
town,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  benefactors  of  the  Institution. 

From  the  Department  of  Publication  there  is  issued  every  week,  a  paper  im 
the  HoUandish  language  called  De  Hcpe.  In  this  relation  the  chief  donor  to 
the  Institution  has  been  William  A.  Hall,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city  and  Hast- 
ings-upon-Hudson. 

The  number  of  students  in  all  the  departments  is  one  hundred  and  ten,  rep- 
resenting some  thirty  different  places,  in  seven  different  States,  besides  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan. 

Among  the  liberal  friends  who  enabled  the  first  of  the  Japanese  students  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  were  Mrs.  F.  F.  Ohrystie,  Mrs.  M.  F.  TiUotson  and  Miss 
Mary  Few,  of  New  York  city  and  Hastings-upon-Hudson ;  Mrs.  Sobert  H. 
Prayn,  and  Miss  S.  Y.  Lansing,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Mary  Bronsoa 
und  Messrs.  Samuel  B.  and  James  L.  Schieffelen,  of  New  York  city. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  scholastic  year,  in  June,  there  were  graduated  tw9 
firom  the  Theological  Department,  four  from  the  Academic  or  Collegiate  De- 
partment, and  five  from  the  Preparatory  Department. 

Very  Respectfully, 

PHILIP  PHELPS,  Jb., 

PresidenL 


GRAND    TRAVERSE    COLLEGE 


'^ 


EEPOKT  OF  THE  PKESIDENT. 


Ran,  Daniel  B.  Briqgs^  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Deab  Sis, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  setting  forth  the 
condition  of  Grand  Traverse  College. 

The  school  year  commences  on  the  25th  of  Angnst,  and  ends  on  the  9th  of 
May,  making  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  with  two  short  vacations. 

There  are  three  courses,  viz.:  Classical,  Scientific,  and  Normal.  Each  em- 
braces all  the  studies  commonly  pursued  in  such  courses. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  work,  etc.,  for  the  past  year: 

PALL  TERM. 

Teachers — ^Lady  Principal,  gentleman  Principal,  and  three  assistant  teachers 
from  the  advanced  classes.  These  assistants  taught  one  or  two  classes  each  in 
addition  to  their  studies. 

Studies  pursued,  text-books,  and  number  of  students  in  each  class : 

study.  •  Author.  st^ektB. 

Trigonometrjr -.Loomis 9 

Algebra Loomis' Treatise 3 

Algebra Loomis*  Elements 9 

Arithmetic - Robinson's  Higher 8 

Arithmetic Robinson's  Progressive 9 

Geometry Loomis ^  8 

Anabasis Boise 6 

Cicero Chase  &  Stewart's  Edition 5 

SdTerm,  Latin Arnold 8 

French Fasquelle 6 

Natural  Philosophy. Quackenbos 8 

Analysis Clarke 8 

WINTER  TBRM-18T4. 

Three  regular  teachers,  viz. :  lady  and  gentleman  Principal  and  one  other 
engaged  during  the  term,  and  three  assistants,  one  class  each. 

Stndj.  Author.  ^M^ktB, 

Geometry,  1st  term Loomis 6 

Algebra,  4th  term Loomis'  Treatise 3 

Mechanics Olmstead's  College  Philosophy 6 

Evidences  of  Christianity Hopkins 7 

Arithmetic,  Higher Robinson 11 

Arithmetic,  Practical Robinson ^ 10 

Grammar Harvey 5 
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Stady.  Aaibor.  StndSiU- 

United  SUtes  History Wilson _  4 

Geography Qayot 11 

Orthography i^ 

Physiology Hitchcock 4 

Anabasis Boise 3 

Salnst— Latin Chase&  Stewart 3 

French Pasqaelle ^ 

Algebra,  8d  term Loomls 7 

B<K»lL-kecping^ Bryant  &  Stratton ft 

SPRING  TERM-1S74. 

College  Philosophy Olmstead t 

Algebra,  4th  term Loomls 4 

Algebra,  Ist  term Loomls 7 

Arithmetic,  Practical Robinson 8 

Arithmetic,  Mental Robinson 6 

United  States  History Wilson i.  5 

Orthography 3 

Grammar Harvey 9 

Virgil Chasers  Edition 2 

French Fasqnelle 3 

Botany Gray 4 

Once  every  week  the  students  meet  for  rhe  torical  exercises.  These  consist 
of  essays,  declamations,  and  discossions. 

Benzonia,  the  seat  of  the  College,  is  beautifully  located  at  the  head  of  Orys- 
tal  Lake.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  elevation  uf  land  between  this  lake  and 
Lake  Michigan,  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  country.  It  is  seven  miles 
from  I^Vankfort,  thirty  from  Traverse  City,  and  thirty  from  Manistee.  The 
climate  is  very  healthful.     It  is  not  subject  to  extreme  and  sudden  changes. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Institution  is  as  follows : 

Real  estate,  2,000  acres,  including  nearly  one-quarter  of  four  quarter  sec- 
tions in  village  lots ;  notes,  $24,500 ;  scholarships,  nearly  114,000. 

The  tuition  is  $4,  including  incidentals. 

The  taxes  on  real  estate  amount  to  about  $300  per  annum.  This  is  a  bur- 
den to  the  Institution. 

Last  spring  the  building  burned, — loss  about  $10,000.    This  was  a  great  loss. 

From  the  sale  of  scholarships  we  had  a  very  fair  prospect  of  150  students 
this  year.  We  have  recitation  rooms  fitted  up  in  another  building,  which.are 
very  commodious  and  pleasant.  We  can  accommodate  as  many  students  now 
as  before  the  fire ;  notwithstanding  this  the  fire  had  its  influence. 

We  have  a  very  reasonable  expectation  of  having  a  boarding  hall  that  will 
accommodate  about  100  students  (ladies)  by  the  opening  of  the  next  SQhod 
year. 

We  have  over  400,000  brick  manufactured  for  a  new  building.  Also  logs  at 
the  mills  for  all  the  lumber. 

I  have  given  you  a  report  of  the  last  school  year  so  that  you  may  have  a 
fair  exhibit  of  the  work  done  here.  Our  work  for  some  time  to  come  will  be 
Normal.  Many  teachers  go  from  this  school  to  all  parts  of  the  Grand  Trav- 
erse region. 

A.  H.  KENNEDY, 
Acting  President. 


DETliOIT  HOMCEOPATHIC    COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY. 


"   r 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Cliapter  79  of  the  Compiled 
Laws  of  this  State,  I  herewith  snbmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Detroit  Hom- 
oeopathic College,  an  Institution  of  learning,  located  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

This  Institution  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1871,  and  incorporated  in  June, 
1872.  It  is  an  Institution  devoted  to  teaching  the  Science  of  Medicine,  and 
more  particularly  that  branch  or  department  of  medicine  known  as  Homoeo- 
pathy. When  the  College  was  organized,  it  was  done  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  be  made  a  branch  or  department  of  the  University, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  18  and  1 9,  of  Chapter  75,  of  the 
Compiled  Laws,  as  thereby  the  long  controversy  for  the  admission  of  Homoeo- 
pathy into  the  University  would  be  settled. 

It  is  still  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day  the  Regents  will  fuUfil  this  expecta- 
tion. However,  in  its  present  hands  it  has  met  with  a  good  degree  of  success, 
and  its  promise  of  continued  usefulness  gives  its  officers  and  Faculty  much 
encouragement. 

The  Faculty  comprises  a  full  corps  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  medical 
men  of  wide  reputation  and  genuine  talent,  whose  names  are  found  on  the 
College  Announcement,  herewith  enclosed.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mark 
thus  (*)  several  of  them  who  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  Medical  College  in 
the  world.  They  are  justly  regarded  as  the  "  gilt-edge "  of  the  Faculty,  in 
whom  the  officers  and  students  take  great  pride. 

The  text-books  comprise  all  the  standard  works  of  the  medical  schools  of 
the  period,  and  the  students  are  thoroughly  drilled  therein. 

The  present  session  is  the  fourth  term  of  the  College  and  opened  October 
15th  ult.,  and  will  close  between  February  15th  and  March  1st,  1875,  thus  giv- 
ing from  four  to  four  and  one-half  months  of  daily  instruction  of  from  four 
to  six  hours  each  day. 

This  is  fully  equal  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  best  medical  schools  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  the  eflfort  of  the  officers  and  Faculty  to  render  the  instruc- 
tion first-class,  and  in  no  sense  inferior  to  that  of  other  Medical  Colleges. 

The  present  number  of  students  is  69,  which  is  a  fair  increase  over  other 
years.  Eleven  of  these  are  women.  About  one-third  of  the  students  are  resi- 
dents of  this  State,  the  remainder  are  from  other  States  and  Canada. 
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The  taition  or  fees  are  aboat  the  same  as  those  of  the'  TTniyersity  of  Michi- 
gUDy  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  announoement 

l^e  OoUege  possesses  no  real  estate  nor  College  bnildingSy  as  we  hare  fonnd 
that  yery  good  acoommodationSy  by  way  of  lectare  and  other  rooms,  can  be 
had  for  a  moderate  rent 

The  current  expenses  of  the  Institution  have  been  met  by  the  fees  from 
students  and  contributions  from  the  Faculty  and  friends  of  the  College. 

The  annual  cash  expenses  have  been  about  $2,600  00,  and  the  Institution 

has  considerable  apparatus,  and  has  not  a  dollar^s  indebtednesi  abore  the 

expenses  from  week  to  week. 

Very  respectfully, 

EBA8TUS  K.  ELLIS,  M.  D., 

Secretarj/. 
l>6$mber  14,  1874, 


MICHIGAN    FEMALE    SEMINARY 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


Hon.  Daniel  B,  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  PubUe  Instruction  : 

Sir, — I  herewith  send  you  the  items  in  regard  to  our  Institution,  which  you 
requested  in  your  circular  of  Oct.  27. 

The  '^  Michigan  Female  Seminary/^  located  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  was 
organized  by  the  adoption  of  its  *^  Articles  of  Association,'^  constituting  it  a 
corporation,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1856.  The  powers  of  the 
Association  were  vested  in  twenty-one  trustees.  An  executive  committee  of 
five  act  for  the  board  in  the  interim  between  its  meetings,  with  powers  to 
carry  out  the  instractions  and  resolutions  of  the  board. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  sub- 
ject to  the  ratification  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan.  To  guard  against  any 
strictly  sectarian  influence  in  the  management  and  teachings  of  the  Seminary, 
its  charter  provides  that  "religiously  considered,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
secure  the  inculcation  of  a  pure  Christianity,  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  any  particular  church,  form,  or  practice." 

During  the  year  1863,  the  exterior  walls  of  the  center  part  of  the  Seminary 
were  erected  and  enclosed,  but  the  building  remained  unfinished  until  the  fall 
of  1866.  It  was  then  finished  and  furnished,  and  now  has  accommodations 
for  seventy  pupils,  and  the  proper  number  of  teachers. 

As  expressed  in  the  charter,  the  intent  was  "to  establish,  endow,  and  con- 
trol a  seminary  of  learning,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  thorough  education,  having  reference  to  the  entire  person,  phys- 
ically, intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously  considered,  and  to  be  essentially 
modeled  after  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  in  Massachusetts,  founded  by  Mary 
Lyon,  and  the  Western  Female  Seminary,  at  Oxford." 

OFFIOEES. 

Edward  P.  Ferry,  Esq.,  President;  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  Clerk;  Jonathan  Par- 
sons, Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee — Hon.  P.  W.  Curtenius,  Chairman  ;  W.  A.  Tomlinson, 
Clerk ;  Hon.  H.  G.  Weils,  L.  H.  Trask,  Henry  Gilbert. 

TEACHEES. 

Miss  Jeannette  Fisher,  Principal ;  Miss  Arastina  D.  Webster,  Miss  Martha  A. 
Anderson,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cram,  *Miss  Alice  E.  Campbell,  *Miss  Edla  M.  Geer, 
Miss  Clara  M.  Hitchcock,  *Miss  H.  Amelia  White,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music;  *Miss  Jeannette  L.  Wells,  Vocal  Music;  *Miss  Adela  M.  Wheaton, 
Domestic  Department. 

♦  Part  of  the  jew. 
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COUBSE  OP  STUDY* 

The  whole  course  of  study  occupies  four  yeafS^  t)at  many  of  good  mental 
discipline,  who  have  finished  Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  and  are  not  deficient 
in  Orthography  or  Penmanship,  will  complete  it  in  three.  Those  attending: 
to  Music  will  need  such  additional  time  as  that  branch  requires.  The  studies 
of  the  course  will  be  taken  in  their  order^  and  pupils  advanced  from  class  to 
class  according  to  their  progress,  and  not  according  to  the  time  spent  at  the 
Seminary. 

FIRST  YEAB. 

Arithmetic  (finished) — Stoddard;  Analysis  and  Parsing— Harvey;  History 
of  the  United  States — Anderson;  Algebra — Loomis;  Ancient  History  (Greece 
and  Bome) — Anderson;  Physical  Geography;  Bible:  Genesis,  Exodus,  The 
Gospel. 

SECOND  YEAB. 

Latin  Lessons  and  Beader — Harkness ;  Modern  History  (France  and  Eng- 
land)— Anderson  and  Goodrich ;  Geometry — Loomis ;  Physiology — Hitch- 
cock; Bhetoric — Quackenboss;  Botany — Gray;  Bible:  Joshua,  Judges — 
Monarchy  to  the  revolt — Acts ;  English  Composition. 

THIBD  YEAB. 

Latin — Sallust;  Civil  Government — Townsend;  Trigonometry;  Natural 
Philosophy — Snell's  Olmsted ;  Astronomy  —  Peabody ;  Zoology — Tenney  ; 
Chemistry — Youman;  Natural  Theology — Chadbourne;  Bible:  Monarchy, 
from  Bevolt  through  Captivity,  Hebrews ;  English  Composition. 

FOUBTH  YEAB. 

Latin — ^Virgil;  Evidences  of  Christianity — Alexander;  Geology- — Dana; 
Universal  Literature — Botta ;  Mental  Philosophy — Haven  ;  Moral  Science — 
Wayland;  Analogy — Butler;  Bible:  Prophetic  Books,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Romans ;  English  Composition. 

Superior  Instruction  is  furnished  in  Instrumental  Music  and  Vocal  Culture, 
also  in  French,  German,  and  Oil  Painting.  A  reasonable  extra  charge  is  made 
for  instruction  in  these  branches,  and  also  for  the  use  of  piano. 

Instruction  is  given  without  extra  charge,  to  classes  in  Vocal  Music,  Read^ 
ing  and  Penmanship. 

FAMILY  ABBANGEMENTS  AND  DOMESTIC  DEPABTMEKT. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  board  in  the  Institution.  The  work  of  the  family 
is  performed  by  the  young  ladies,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teache^s^ 
One  hour  each  day  is  thus  occupied. 

The  Seminary  does  not  employ  the  time  or  strength  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  teach  all  the  different  kinds  of  household  work.  Home  is  the  appro- 
priate place  for  the  daughter  to  receive  instruction  on  this  subject. 

This  feature  of  the  system  is  thought  to  be  valuable  and  important,  confirm- 
ing and  strengthening  the  good  habits  which  the  mother  has  formed,  promot- 
ing a  home  feeling,  giving  healthful  exercise,  and  teaching  the  dignity  of 
labor. 

EXPENSES. 

Board  and  Tuition,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  lights,  will  be  1160  for  the  school 
year.  Those  who  have  secured  privileges  by  subscription  will  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  that  subscription.     The  daughters  of  clergymen  who 
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EEPORT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


Ron.  Daniel  B,  BHggn^  Superintendent  of  PuiiUc  Instruction : 

Sib, — I  herewith  send  you  the  items  in  regard  to  our  Institution,  which  you 
requested  in  your  circular  of  Oct.  27. 

The  ^^  Michigan  Female  Seminary/'  located  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  was 
organized  by  the  adoption  of  its  ^^  Articles  of  Association/'  constituting  it  a 
corporation,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1856.  The  powers  of  the 
Association  were  vested  in  twenty-one  trustees.  An  executive  committee  of 
five  act  for  the  board  in  the  interim  between  its  meetings,  with  powers  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  and  resolutions  of  the  board. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  sub- 
ject to  the  ratification  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan.  To  guard  against  any 
strictly  sectarian  influence  in  the  management  and  teachings  of  the  Seminary, 
its  charter  provides  that  "  religiously  considered,  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
secure  the  inculcation  of  a  pure  Christianity,  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  any  particular  church,  form,  or  practice." 

During  the  year  1863,  the  exterior  walls  of  the  center  part  of  the  Seminary 
were  erected  and  enclosed,  but  the  building  remained  unfinished  until  the  fall 
of  1866.  It  was  then  finished  and  furnished,  and  now  has  accommodations 
for  seventy  pupils,  and  the  proper  number  of  teachers. 

As  expressed  in  the  charter,  the  intent  was  "  to  establish,  endow,  and  con- 
trol a  seminary  of  learning,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  thorough  education,  having  reference  to  the  entire  person,  phys- 
ically, intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously  considered,  and  to  be  essentially 
modeled  after  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  in  Massachusetts,  founded  by  Mary 
Lyon,  and  the  Western  Female  Seminary,  at  Oxford." 

OFFICERS. 

Edward  P.  Ferry,  Esq.,  President;  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  Clerk;  Jonathan  Par- 
sons, Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee — Hon.  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Chairman  ;  W.  A.  Tomlinson, 
Clerk ;  Hon.  H.  G.  Wells,  L.  H.  Trask,  Henry  Gilbert. 

TEACHEBS. 

Miss  Jeannette  Fisher,  Principal ;  Miss  Arastina  D.  Webster,  Miss  Martha  A. 
Anderson,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cram,  *Miss  Alice  E.  Campbell,  *Miss  Edla  M.  Geer, 
Miss  Clara  M.  Hitchcock,  *Miss  H.  Amelia  White,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music;  *Miss  Jeannette  L.  Wells,  Vocal  Music;  *Mi8S  Adela  M.  Wheaton, 
Domestic  Department. 

♦  Part  of  the  year. 


S.   D.    A.    EDUCATIONAL    SOCIETY. 


REPORT    OF   THE    SECRETARY. 


7b  ihs  Superintenisni  of  PMic  Instructum : 

Dear  Sib, — In  accordance  with  Sec.  9  of  the  Laws  of  Michigan,  relative  to 
institntions  of  learning,  I  snbmit  the  following  report  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adyentist  Educational  Society  of  Battle  Greek,  Mich. 

A  pamphlet,  which  I  forward  herewith,  entitled  "The  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion and  By-Laws  of  the  S.  D.  A.  Educational  Society,*'  will  inform  you  rela- 
tive to  the  organization  of  said  Society. 

The  amount  of  funds  subscribed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  Society  i« 
$54,608  90,  and  the  amount  paid  in  to  date  is  $29,643  20. 

A  College  building  37x71,  with  two  hall  wings,  each  17x37,  three  stories  in 
height,  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  nse  by  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  term,  on  the  4th  of  January  next. 

The  Board  have  not  yet  so  far  perfected  arrangements  for  the  school  as  to 
decide  upon  any  regular  course  of  study.  This,  however,  they  design  to  do 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  next  term.  A  list  of  the  text-books  now  in  use 
will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

Below  I  give  the  names  of  the  present  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  number 
of  teachers  at  present  employed : 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Eld.  James  White,  President ;  Eld.  XJ.  Smith,  Secretary ;  Harmon  Lindsay, 
Treasurer ;  Eld.  George  L  Butler,  Eld.  Stephen  N.  Haskell,  Ira  Abbey,  Benn 
Auten. 

TEACHERS. 

Sidney  Brownsberger,  Teachei  of  the  Languages. 
G.  H.  Bell,  Higher  English  Branches. 
Mrs.  S.  Brownsberger,  Primary  Department. 
Mrs.  L.  Parot,  French.  . 
Miss  G.  Hsentzsche,  German. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Bible,  SilPs  English  Grammar,  Colburn's  Arithmetics,  Felter's  Inter- 
mediate Arithmetic,  Sander's  Union  Readers,  Guyot's  Geographies,  Eobinson's 
Algebra,  Hutchinson's  Physiology,  Gray's  Botany,  Quackenbos'  Philosophy, 
Mayhew's  Book-keeping,  A.  B.  Wright's  Orthography,  Hart's  Rhetoric,  Hark- 
nesa'  Latin  Text-Books,  Harkness'  Greek  Text-Books.  Otto's  French  Grammar, 
Comfort's  German  Grammar,  Broden's  Swedish  Grammar,  Spencerian  Pen- 
manship. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

URIAH  SMITH,  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  CITY  UNION  SCHOOLS. 


IMnilt  Publli  Llbnrr. 


Bnuh  &  Bmitb,  ArchlUcti: 


APPENDIX   C. 


DETROIT, 


REPORT    OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Edvtation  of  the  City  of  Detroit : 

Gektlemek, — In  compliance  with  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  I  submit  herewith  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year  1874. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  our  school  system  have  been  prepared, 
and  are  submitted  for  general  information : 

The  population  of  Detroit,  estimated-.. - 110,000 

Assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  1874- -.$27,432,970  00 

Cash  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  1874 91,443,235  00 

Total  of  city  taxes  for  all  purposes  levied  during  1874 992,515  00 

Taxes  for  public  school  purposes  included  in  above....—. 135,685  50 

"      building  school-houses        "           "         -....-- 50,000  00 

Per  cent  of  school  tax  on  all  citv  taxes  in  1874 13.67 

"  '*  "        "     "      "       "        including  build- 

ing  fund - 1.87 

Cash  valuation  of  all  public  school  property  Jan.  1, 1875 $664,635  00 

Entire  public  school  expenses  for  the  calendar  year  1874 150,453  49 

School  census  of  1874,  all  persons  between  five  and  twenty  years 

of  age 33,772 

School  census  of  1874,  all  persons  between  eight  and  fourteen 

years  of  age 15,527 

Whole  number  of  different  names  enrolled  in  school  registers 

during  1874 12,983 

Whole  number  from  every  100  of  the  school  census  enrolled  in 

school  registers  during  1874 38.4 

Average  number  of  weeks  each  enrolled  pupil  attended  school 

in  1874 27 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  for  the 

whole  year -- 8,956 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance  for  the  whole  year .-.  8,611 
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Whole  number  of  school  sittings  on  Dec.  31, 1874 $10,694 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  at  the 

close  of  1874 204 

Average  number  of  teachers  for  the  whole  year 198^- 

Actual  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  belonging,  for  the  Calendar 

year  1874. Ill  43 

Entire  cost  of  schools  for  the  calendar  year  1874  to  each  pupil 

belonging 16  79 

Arerage  annual  salary  of  teachers  for  the  calendar  year  1874...  518  30 

Actual  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  based  on  the  entire  enrollment  7  88 
^'       per  pupil  for  all  school  purposes,  based  on  the  entire 

enrollment 11  58 

FINANCIAL. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  year,  prepared  by  the  proper  committee,  will 
be  laid  before  you,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  financial  condition  is  sound  in  all  respects.  All  current 
expenses  of  the  Board  have  been  met  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  and  ou? 
resonrces  will  enable  the  Board  to  discharge  all  probable  obligations  to  accrue 
during  the  school  year,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  building  fund, 
which  may  require  assistance  by  a  temporary  loan.  The  property  of  the 
Board  is  in  unasually  good  condition,  timely  repairs  having  been  made  during 
the  year  to  buildings  as  seemed  to  be  required  to  preserve  them  in  the  best 
condition. 

The  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Board  remains  the  same  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  excepting  the  addition  of  two  lots  purchased  on  Twenty- 
first  street,  made  necessary  by  the  erection  of  the  Webster  School,  and  the 
sale  of  lots  on  Fifteenth  street,  for  which  the  Board  had  no  present  nor  prob- 
able future  use  for  school  purposes.  Entirely  new  school  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  St.  Aubin  avenue  in  the  Tenth  Ward,  and  on  Twenty-first  street  in 
the  Twelfth  Ward.  The  Campbell  school  in  the  Tenth  Ward,  of  wood,  con- 
taining six  school-rooms,  was  completed  and  partially  occupied  in  October. 
The  Webster  school  building,  of  brick,  containing  twelve  rooms,  located  on 
Twenty-first  street,  is  being  completed,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  commencement  of  the  next  school  year.  This  building,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  objections  urged  against  school  buildings  of  great  height,  has  been 
so  planned  and  constructed  as  to  have  the  entire  twelve  school-rooms  on  two 
floors  of  the  building.  It  is  expected  that  the  advantages  accruing  from  this 
plan  of  construction  will  be  manifested  in  the  hygiene  of  the  school,  and  the 
convenience  afforded  for  conducting  it,  which  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  slightly  increased  cost  over  the  ordinary  plan  heretofore  adopted  for  that 
class  of  school  buildings. 

Under  a  policy  which  seems  wise,  the  enlargement  and  the  renovation  of 
present  school  buildings  in  central  and  densely  populated  portions  of  the  city 
has  been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  one  story  each  to  the  Everett  and  Wilkins  buildings,  adding  four  rooms  to 
each,  and  making  those  school  buildings  first  class  in  ev^ery  respect.  An  addi- 
tion of  two  rooms  to  the  Jackson  school  has  also  been  constructed,  and  the 
basement  story  of  the  Bishop  school  has  been  so  renovated  as  to  add  four 
school  rooms  thereto.  The  plan  for  the  year's  operations  included  also  the 
construction  of  a  front  addition  to  the  Old  Capitol,  in  order  to  give  much 
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needed  additional  accommodations  for  the  High  school,  and  the  necessary 
rooms  for  the  gei^ral  offices  of  the  Board,  and  preparations  for  the  work  had 
been  made  when  measures  were  instituted  by  the  Common  Council  designed 
to  deprive  the  Board  of  its  right  to  that  property.  These  measures  assuming  a 
formidable  aspect,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  defer  any  expenditure  for  con- 
struction, and  to  seek  confirmation  of  our  rights  in  the  courts.  The  decision 
has  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Board,  and  I  recommend  that  meas- 
ures be  instituted  at  once  looking  to  carrying  out  the  original  design.  While 
we  may  with  difficulty  provide  for  present  wants,  the  increased  number  to 
seek  admission  to  the  High  school,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  school 
year,  will  render  it  imposssble  to  do  so  then  with  any  degree  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement or  economy. 

I  recommend  also  that  the  policy  of  providing  suitable  and  permanent 
school  buildings  in  portions  of  the  city  where  the  population  has  become 
fixed  and  determined  be  vigorously  pushed,  especially  during  the  ensuing  year 
when  no  pressure  for  additional  school  accommodations  in  the  outer  districts 
is  likely  to  be  made.  In  this  direction,  the  expediency  of  enlarging  and  im- 
proving both  the  Abbott  street  and  the  Miami  avenue  school  buildings  should, 
be  considered,  and  also  the  necessity  for  larger  and  better  accommodations  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  Clinton  street  school.  The  suggestion  to  di^ 
pose  of  that  property,  and  to  purchase  grounds  ample  for  a  twelve-room  build- 
ing in  the  vicinity,  seems  to  be  a  good  one,  and  due  to  the  wants  of  that  im- 
portant district. 

The  increased  school  accommodations  produced  as  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions for  the  year  1874,  herein  referred  to,  are  as  follows : 

Campbell  school,  6  rooms,  355  seats. 

Webster  school,  12  rooms,  720  seats  (estimated). 

Wilkins  school,  4  rooms,  162  seats. 

Everett  school,  4  rooms,  184  seats. 

Bishop  school,  4  rooms,  258  seats. 

Jackson  school,  2  rooms,  90  seats  (estimated). 

As  the  result  of  very  close  competition  among  manufacturers,  the  new 
school  furniture  required  during  the  year  has  been  procured  at  extremely  low 
prices,  effecting  a  large  savins:  to  the  Board  over  former  nurchases. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRAEY. 

Matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  Public  Library  will  be  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  standing  Library  committee.  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  say  that  the  affairs  of  the  Library  proper  have  been  well  and  judiciously 
managed,  and  that  institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  relating  to  the  Public  Library  is  sub- 
mitted for  your  information : 

The  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  1873  was 121,649  42 

The  total  receipts  during  the  calendar  year  1874 48,320  11 

Of  which  receipts  the  sum  of  138.253  86  (including  $691  03  interest  on 
deposits)  belongs  to  the  Library  Building  Fund. 

The  total  expenditure  from  the  Library  Fund  for  the  year  1874  was 
17,485  65,  of  which  $2,442  00  was  made  on  account  of  the  Library  building^ 
the  remaining  $5,043  65  being  expended  for  books,  light  and  fuel,  insurance, 
and  care  of  the  Library.    The  balance  on  hand  is  $62,483  88. 
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The  namber  of  volames  added  to  the  Library  within  the  jeairhj  purSkoi^ 
was  1,045;  by  doDation,  341 ;  thus  making  the  total  namber  of  yolameain 
the  Library  24,176. 

The  whole  namber  of  yolames  loaned  oat  and  consalted  at  the  Library  was 
aboat  155,000. 

The  namber  of  citizens  who  have  signed  the  agreement,  and  thaa  beeoue 
entitled  to  borrow  books,  is  9,355. 

The  appropriation  by  the  Board  of  Estimates  at  its  annual  meeting  of  a 
sum  deemed  safficient  to  construct  the  proposed  new  Library  building,  baa 
largely  increased  the  responsibility  of  this  Board.  Delay  in  the  commence-' 
ment  of  the  wofk  of  construction  has  occurred  through  causes  arising  from 
the  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  to  acquit  itself  honorably  and  well  of  the 
task  tbas  imposed.  Unexpected  obstacles  in  procuring  proper  plans  and  spec- 
ifications hare  been  met  with ;  but  now  it  is  believed  that  these  have  been  sur- 
mounted, and  it  is  hoped  that  very  soon  the  work  may  be  placed  in  the  build- 
ers' hands. 

While  the  work  of  (Construction  progresses  the  responsibilities  attaching  to 
this  Board  will  be  pressing,  and  even  after  its  completion,  if  the  interests  of  the 
Public  Library  shall  receive  the  care  that  will  be  requisite  to  meet  the  needs 
and  expectations  of  so  enlightened  a  community  as  ours,  these  responsibilities 
will  not  be  decreased  but  rather  aagmented. 

Regarding  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  library  as  scarcely 
less  important  in  its  relations  to  the  popular  weal  than  our  system  of  common 
schools,  the  suggestion  occurs  whether  this  Board,  while  performing  its  whole 
duty  to  the  latter,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  owe  its  first  obligation, 
can  also  secure  to  the  former  all  the  advantages  which  would  accrae  from  an 
undivided  effort  on  its  jpart;  and  whether  under  our  municipal  system  the  in- 
terests of  one  do  not  trench  upon  those  of  the  other  to  an  extent  damaging  in 
a  measure  to  both.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  has  been  the  experience  in  the 
past,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be  less  so  in  the  future.  I 
would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  incoming  Board  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration the  question  whether  it  would  not  prove  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  to  sever  the  practical  connection  which  now  exists  in  the 
management  of  the  Public  Library  and  its  interests  within  this  Board.  A  stat- 
ute of  the  Legislature  now  exists  intended  to  accomplish  this  object  whenever 
the  Board  of  Education  so  desires,  but  careful  examination  of  its  provisions 
seems  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Board  being  broad 
enough  to  encompass  the  entire  object  sought.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  ^Legislature  would  favorably  respond  to  any  demand  from  this  Board, 
and  amend  the  law  in  a  .manner  to  meet  the  full  requirements  thereof. 

The  progress  (made  in  the  school  work  during  the  year  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  the  results  achieved  in  that  direction  are  made  apparent  in  the  high  appre- 
ciation in  which  the  public  schools  are  held  by  our  own  citizens,  and  the  com- 
mendation awarded  in  our  favor  in  comparison  with  some  neighboring  cities. 
To  insure  continuance  of  this  ipopular  esteem  and  commendation,  I  believe 
that  we  have  only  to  keep  steiEidily  in  view  the  purpose  of  our  mission,  as 
affording  a  free  education  ifor  fthe  ^masses  by  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
means.  When  we  consider  that  the  great  proportion  of  pupils  attending  the 
public  schools  remain  therein  but  a  very  limited  time,  and  then  pass  out  into 
the  world  to  grow  into  citizenship:;  and  realizing  at  the  same  time  that  to  a 
ilarge  number  this  limited  period  embraces  the  only  opportunity  when  the 
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teneficent  influences  which  an  enlightened  Christian  age  has  produced  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  youth,  nurtured,  perhaps,  in  crime,  and  surrounded  with 
yice,  the  duty  must  be  felt  as  paramount  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity, 
and  bending  every  resource  to  the  occasion,  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est good  possible  in  the  time  allowed.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  we  should, 
in  my  opinion,  maintain  a  broad  and  perfect  foundation  in  the  primary  schools,, 
by  the  most  thorough  and  perfect  system,  allowing  nothing  to  detract  from 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in  that  department,  and  eliminating  from  the 
course  of  studies  therein,  whatever  does  not  appear  to  be  practically  useful  to 
the  great  body  of  pupils,  the  majority  of  whom  will  not  pass  beyond  its 
boundary. 

Adhering  strictly  and  closely  to  the  principle  of  free  education  for  the  masses, 
in  its  simplest  sense  and  meaning,  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  superstructure 
built  upon  so  secure  a  foundation  need  be  apprehended ;  and  it  is  only  when 
this  essential  qualification  shall  be  ignored  in  the  management,  control,  and 
conduct  of  our  common  school  system,  that  the  safety  of  the  fabric  will  be 
endangered.  The  taste  acquired,  and  the  incentive  to  higher  education  pro-^ 
duced  under  such  a  system  will  at  all  times  fill  the  higher  grades  and  depart-- 
ments  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Detroit,  as  a  manufacturing  center,  is  rising  into  prominence,  and  there  are 
now  many  young  men  and  women  here  who, — having,  through  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, been  entirely  deprived  of  educational  advantages, — would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  evening  schools  if  afforded  to  them. 
Young  mechanics,  whose  employment  during  hours  of  daylight  would  other- 
wise prevent,  may,  in  such  schools,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
mathematics  which  will  prove  of  much  practical  value  in  the  various  trades 
and  avocations. 

Considered  also  as  an  aid  to  moral  and  intellectual  development  among  the 
youth  of  this  city,  I  believe  that  the  institution  of  such  schools  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  would  richly  compensate  for  the  comparatively  slight 
expenditure  that  would  be  necessary  in  adapting  the  facilities  already  possessed 
by  the  Board  to  the  requirements  of  such  establishment. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  incoming  Board  give  such  consideration  to 
this  subject  as  its  importance  may  seem  to  demand. 

In  concluding,  I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  with 
which  individual  inspectors,  officers,  and  employes  of  this  Board  have  attended 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  positions.  The  business  of  the  Board  has,  at 
no  time  during  the  year,  been  retarded  from  lack  of  a  quorum  at  meetings 
duly  called,  whether  regular  or  special ;  and  the  work  devolving  upon  com-i 
mittees  has  been  performed  with  singular  promptitude  and  care.  Entire 
harmony  has  characterized  our  proceedings,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  man-*, 
ifested  a  general  d^gire  to  promote*  by  every  means,  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  our  midst. 

GEO.  W.  BALCH, 
President  of  the  Board, 

*     .    .  .     .  ^ 
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EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  Committee  on  Library  sabmit  the  following  statement  of  affairs  oon- 
nected  with  the  Pablic  Library  and  the  proposed  new  Library  building : 

FIRST. 

In  regard  to  the  new  Library  bnilding :  The  Board  are  aware  that  nnsnc- 
cessful  efforts  had  been  made  previously  to  those  of  the  past  year  to  secure 
from  the  Board  of  Estimates,  under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  of  1873, 
the  means  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  bnilding  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Public  Library  of  Detroit,  an  institution  of  constantly  increasing  magni- 
tude and  importance.  At  the  meeting  of  6th  of  April,  1874,  under  represent- 
ations of  this  Committee,  the  President  of  this  Board  {ex  officio  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Estimates),  was  directed  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  t50,000  00 
for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  building  upon  the  East  Park,  held  for  that 
purpose  under  a  lease  from  the  city. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  this  Board  on  27th  of  April,  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
city  having  communicated  his  opinion  that  the  request  for  the  appropriation 
of  150,000  00  in  the  form  as  made  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  stat- 
ute, a  formal  estimate  for  building  and  furniture  to  the  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  1125,000  00  was  made  and  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Estimates,  this 
sum  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  in 
three  years.  Your  committee,  in  common  with  other  members  of  the  Board 
and  a  large  and  influential  class  of  citizens,  had  the  gratification  of  a  favor- 
able response  by  the  Board  of  Estimates  to  this  last  application.  Some  difQ- 
oulties  were  met  in  securing  a  favorable  result,  but  these  were  generally  urged 
from  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  little  or  no  vindictive  opposition  was 
encountered.  Your  committee  feel  bound  to  record  the  obligations  that  the 
friends  of  this  worthy  object  are  under  to  the  Press  of  this  city,  which,  while 
giving  free  opportunity  for  public  discussion,  almost  unanimously  encouraged 
the  voting  of  aid  for  a  purpose  of  such  importance  to  the  morals  and  welfare 
of  the  community  as  free  public  libraries  are  recognized  to  be. 

On  11th  of  May  your  committee  submitted  to  the  Board  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended report  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  building,  which  report  con- 
tained various  recommendations  as  to  construction,  arrangement,  and  fur- 
niture, and  means  to  be  employed  to  secure  plans  and  designs;  the  committee 
being  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  a  proper  compensation  for  the  design 
adopted  would  be  two  per  cent  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  work,  with  two 
less  premiums  for  the  second  and  third  most  acceptable  plans.  That  this 
amount  was  not  extravagant  will  appear  from  subsequent  proceedings. 

The  Board  considered  this  report  at  great  length,  and  the  result  of  their 
consideration  was  a  reference  of  the  general  plan  of  the  library  to  a  select 
committee  of  seven  for  their  examination  and  report  The  committee  per- 
formed the  duty  assigned  them,  and  on  1st  of  June  presented  a  report  con- 
taining various  recommendations,  among  which  was  one  for  the  payment  of 
$600  00  to  the  architect  whose  plan  should  be  accepted,  and  the  sums  of 
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1250  00  and  $150  00  for  the  two  next  most  acceptable  plans  respectively. 
This  report  was  adopted  with  slight  amendments. 

The  Committee  on  Library  were  instructed  to  advertise  in  the  daily  papers  of 
the  city  for  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  for  the  building,  stating  the  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  for  the  **  detailed  plants  to  be  submitted,''  and  followed  their 
instructions,  the  result  being  that  but  three  sets  of  drawings  were  received ; 
one  of  them  two  days  later  than  the  time  limited  by  the  advertisement,  and 
none  of  them  being  detailed  drawingsy  properly  so  called.  Your  committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  had  their  first  recommendation  as  to  compensation 
been  adopted  by  the  Board,  many  sets  of  plans  would  have  been  submitted 
from  which  to  choose,  and  the  expense  to  the  Board  would  have  been  less  than 
under  the  method  pursued. 

Of  the  sets  of  drawings  thus  received  in  answer  to  the  advertisememt,  as 
above  stated,  the  majority  of  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  that  furnished  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Lloyd,  of  Detroit,  giving  the  second  preference 
to  that  of  Messrs.  Brush  &  Smith.  The  report  of  Inspector  Martin,  minority 
of  the  Library  Committee,  favored  the  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Brush  k 
Smith,  and  on  24th  of  August,  his  report,  with  accompanying  resolution, 
awarding  to  the  architects  last  named  the  first  prize  provided  by  the  Board 
($600  00)  was  adopted.  The  resolution  and  report  adopted  having  reference 
only  to  the  "general  outline''  for  the  proposed  building,  it  was  referred  to 
Messrs.  Brush  &  Smith,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee,  to 
incorporate  in  the  plan  presented  by  them  such  features  of  the  other  two  plans 
as  the  committee  might  deem  desirable.  After  very  careful  consideration,  such 
amended  or  modified  design  was  reported  to  the  Board,  and  by  them  adopted, 
and  the  successfully  competing  architects  were  employed  to  prepare  at  once 
drawings  and  specifications  for  the  basement  story. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  13th  of  October,  the  majority  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee feeling  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  carry 
out  the  plan  as  adopted,  and  not  having  been  sustained  in  their  views  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board,  "  the  matter  of  plans  for  and  the  supervision  of  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  new  library  building  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  five  members,"  where  it  now  rests,  subject  to  supervision  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  as  provided  by  law. 

For  the  proceedings  of  this  special  committee,  reference  is  made  to  the 
journals,  your  .Committee  on  Library  having  no  further  special  charge  of  the 
matter. 

It  was  earnestly  hoped  that  the  foundation  of  the  building  might  have  been 
completed  before  the  severe  cold  set  in,  but  while  this  has  not  been  accom- 
plished, considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  and  preparing  neces- 
sary materials. 

A  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  funds  for  the  building  is  subjoined,  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  library  fund  proper. 

SECOND. 

Aa  to  Libra/ry  Fund  Proper  and  Library  Building  Fund, 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Library 
Fund  and  Library  Building  Fund  for  the  year  1874,  and  its  condition  at  the 
end  of  that  year : 
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RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,1873...: $21,649  42" 

Amount  received  from  County  Treasurer,  June  3, 1874 8,508  98 

Amount  received  from  Library  fines  and  sales  of  catalo^es 473  52 

Amount  of  interest  on  deposits  of  Library  Fund , 1,083  75 

Amount  received  from  Oity  Treasurer  for  Library  building 37,662  83 

Amount  of  interest  on  deposits  of  Library  Building  Fund 591  03 

• 

169,969  53 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  books  purchased  for  Library $1,286  07 

For  freight  and  express  charges  on  books 22  01 

Fuel 98  80 

Insurance 300  00 

Janitor 100  00 

Librarians  and  extra  help 2,760  50 

*  Library  building 2,442  00 

Labor  and  supplies 147  18 

Light 133  17 

Postage,  stamps,  and  stamped  envelopes 72  82 

PrinHng 123  10 

$7,485  Go 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31, 1874 $62,483  88 

The  following  is  a  full  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Library  Fund  from  its  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  1874 : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  County  Treasurer,  fines,  etc $79,707  94 

Library  fines  and  sale  of  catalogues 2,285  64 

Sale  of  Library  books 69  00 

Saleof  park  fence,  1873 166  46 

Interest  on  Library  Fund 1,978  25 

The  Oity  Treasurer,  for  Library  building 37,662  83 

Interest  on  Library  Building  Fund 591  03 

$122,461  15 

EXPEKDITURES. 

For  books  for  the  public  schools $787  38 

Freight  on  books 453  84 

Fuel 650  46 

Furniture  for  Library  rooms 1,063  03 

Incidentals 147  40 

Insurance 1,869  52 

Janitor _. 882  00 

Labor  and  supplies ^^, __ 1,595  52 

Legal  services ^ 1,907  50 

Librariaus 15,771  75 

Library  books 23,082  12 

Library  catalogues _ 1,021  02 

*  Inclndee  premiums  to  ftrcliitects  and  amount  paid  for  plans  for  alteration  of  old  city  hall. 
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Library  room $2,346  21 

Light 578  85 

Postage,  stamps,  and  stamped  envelopes 214  69 

Printing 786  78 

Kebinding  and  repairing  books 1,127  20 

Eentof  Library  rooms 3,250  00 

Library  building 2,442  00 


$59,977  27 


Balance  on  hand $62,483  88 

The  following  are  the  general  statistics  of  the  Library  proper : 

Number  of  volumes  belonging  to  the  Library  December  31, 1873 22,879 

Added  by  purchase  during  1874 1,045 

Added  by  donations  during  1874,  exclusive  of  pamphlets, 341 


Number  of  volumes  lost  during  1874  ^ 33 

Number  of  volumes  worn  out 56 


24,265 


89 


Whole  number  of  volumes  belonging  December  31, 1874 24,176 

Of  the  number  reported  lost,  15  will  probably  be  recovered. 
The  Library  has  been  open,  during  the  year  1874,  296  days. 
It  was  closed  on  Sundays,  the  legal  holidays,  and  the  last  12  days  of  July  for 
cleaning. 

The  number  of  books  lent  during  the  year  exceeds 145,000 

The  number  consulted  at  the  Library  averages  35  per  day 10,260 


Whole  number  of  books  lent  and  consulted 155,260 

The  number  of  notices  mailed  to  borrowers  detaining  books  over  time-  3,125 

The  number  of  names  of  borrowers  registered  December  31, 1873,  was-_  8,215 

The  number  added  with  the  year  is - 1,140 


The  number  entitled  to  borrow  books  December  31, 1874,  is 9,355 

Number  of  volumes  put  into  the  hands  of  the  bookbinder  for  repairs 
or  binding,  many  of  which  are  nearly  worn  oat 7,451 

The  growth  of  the  Library  from  its  opening  to  the  present  time  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table : 


YEARS. 

No.  of  Vols. 

Names  Reg- 
istered. 

Vols.  Cir- 
culated. 

1865 

8,864 
10,959 
15,020 
15,620 
17,586 
18,717 
21,161 
22,115 
22,882 
24,176 

475 
1,114 
1,650 
2,466 
3,326 
4,710 
5,557 
6,759 
8,215 
9,355 

4,700 
15,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
40,000 
45.600 

1866 

1807 

1868- 

1869 - 

1870 

1871 

1872 

98,000 
115,000 

1873 

1874 

145,000 

29 
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The  circalation  given  in  the  last  colnmn  above  is  exclusive  of  the  books 
consulted  at  the  library^  which  averages  now  35  volumes  per  day,  or  10,260 
for  the  year  1874. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Committee  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  pnblic 
to  the  use  of  the  books  of  the  Library,  and  to  make  the  same  as  simple  in 
management  as  possible  under  the  present  accommodations.  The  new  Library 
building  wiU  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Library  for  con-^ 
sultation,  as  well  as  circulation,  an  arrangement  much  to  be  desired  for  those 
persons  whose  occupations  or  iuyestigations  are  of  a  technical  or  scientific 
kind. 

Your  committee  are  disposed  to  recommend  a  more  liberal  purchase  of 
books,  the  fund  on  hand  for  that  purpose,  as  shown  above,  being  very  consid* 
erable,  and  the  amount  expended  during  the  past  year  being  actually  less  than 
the  interest  accrued  from  that  fund.  They  call  attention  to  the  stringency  of 
the  rule  which  requires  the  submission  to  the  Board  of  all  lists  of  books  to  be 
purchased.  Some  discretion  should  be  left  with  the  Committee  and  Librarian, 
more  especially  as  the  new  rules  provide  for  a  committee  of  five  instead  of 
three.  The  opportunity  to  acquire  valuable  books  is  often  lost  by  the  (now) 
necessary  delay. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desire  to  acknowledge  ofiScially  the  faithful 
and  efficient  services  of  the  Librarian,  Prof.  Henry  Chaney,  and  his  assistants,. 
the  Misses  Pattison. 

JAS.  W.  EOMEYN, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Library. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHERS. 


7b  the  Board  of  Edtuaiion : 

The  number  of  teachers  borne  upon  the  pay-rolls  of  the  Board  has  steadily 
increased  with  the  increase  of  school  accommodations,  from  190  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  to  204  at  its  close.  Eighteen  vacancies  occurring 
during  the  year  have  been  filled  from  the  graduates  of  the  High  School  of 
1874,  taken  in  the  order  of  priority  in  which  they  passed  the  competitive 
examination  in  June  of  that  year ;  six  vacancies  have  been  filled  from  such 
graduates  of  preceding  years ;  and  six  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
other  applicants  who  were  teachers  of  proved  and  acceptable  experience  and 
established  ability.  The  committee  have  endeavored  to  enforce  and  carry  out 
the  rule  long  since  adopted,  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  they  will  give 
preference  to  the  graduates  of  our  own  schools,  the  daughters  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  But  they  have  allowed  no  other  motive  than  proved  and  tested  fitness 
to  govern  them  in  making  their  nominations.  No  teacher  should  be  appointed 
except  from  the  best  attainable  material,  and  none  removed  except  for  sufficient 
cause,  fully  proved  and  established. 

The  schedule  of  salaries  established  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  amended  in 
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the  spring  of  1874,  has  proved  sufficient  to  retain  the  good  teachers  we  already 
possess,  and  to  attract  excellent  teaching  ability  from  abroad.  The  regularity 
and  punctuality  of  our  monthly  payments,  and  the  permanent  tenure  of  oar 
teachers'  appointments,  apart  from  the  amount  of  the  salaries  paid,  go  far  to 
make  positions  in  our  schools  desirable.  There  hare  been  no  resignations  dur« 
ing  the  year  by  reason  of  insufficient  salary,  and  no  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  filling  each  vacancy  as  it  occurred  with  competent  and  qualified 
teachers. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  making  the  monthly  payments  of  teachers' 
salaries  (which  now  amount  to  110,543  50  per  months  1102,565  75  during  the 
last  calendar  year  of  ten  school  months),  and  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  has  failed 
to  detect  any  errors  or  omissions  in  these  large  payments.  The  additional 
monthly  meeting,  provided  for  by  the  new  rules,  will  enable  the  committee  to 
lay  each  monthly  pay-roll  before  the  Board  for  its  amendment  and  approval, 
thirty-six  hours  before  making  payment  thereon. 

Your  committee  have  visited  every  school-room  and  recitation-room  in  all 
our  public  schools  at  least  once  a  term  in  the  three  school  terms  of  the  year 
(visiting  many  of  them  more  frequently,  as  occasion  required),  and  have,  on 
such  quarterly  visit,  heard  each  teacher  conduct  a  recitation  of  a  class  in  their 
presence.  These  visits  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time  (occupying  the 
entire  school  hours  of  the  school  days  of  nearly  two  months  in  the  year),  but 
have  been  necessary  to  enable  us  to  observe  and  appreciate  the  merits,  and  to 
comprehend  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  to  note  and  report  to  the  Board 
certain  omissions,  defects,  misconduct,  and  unauthorized  changes  which  would 
not  have  become  known  to  your  committee  except  by  this  personal  inspection. 

The  only  material  authorized  change  made  during  the  year  in  the  course  of 
study  has  been  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  all  the  grades,  a  subject  upon 
which  your  committee  have  very  recently  so  fully  expressed  their  conflicting 
opinions  in  majority  and  minority  reports,  that  it  is  not  necessary  (o  recur  to 
the  subject  again.  Drawing  has  been  introduced  and  extended,  as  ordered  by 
the  Board  in  the  meeting  of  January  4, 1875. 

Other  important  changes  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  authorized 
method  of  teaching  have  been  made  during  the  year,  without  the  knowledge 
of  your  committee,  without  any  of  its  members  being  consulted,  and  without 
report  to  or  approval  by  the  board.  These  changes  were  only  discovered  by 
your  committee  accidentally,  during  the  progress  of  the  last  of  the  visits  of 
inspection  above  referred  to.  Had  they  not  been  thus  accidentally  discovered 
they  might  have  continued  to  exist,  unnoted  and  unchecked,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  committee  have  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  these  facts 
by  report  and  by  resolution,  but  with  what  result  is,  at  the  present  time,  un- 
known. For  these  changes  and  alterations  the  committee  submit  they  ought 
not  to  be  held  responsible,  nor  expected  to  report  more  fully  than  they  have 
done  above. 

Your  committee  (reconsidering  and  retracting  their  former  action  on  this 
subject)  respectfully  suggest  whether  the  regulation,  inviting  an  annual  visit 
of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  University  to  the  High  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  regulating  its  course  of  study,  so  that  its  grad- 
uates may  be  admitted  to  the  University,  upon  production  of  diplomas,  and 
without  examinations,  should  not  be  repealed.  The  graduates  who  have 
passed  through  the  High  school  and  sustained  its  closing  test  examinations 
should  surely  be  able  to  face  without  fear  the  entering  examination  for  the 
University.    And  it  does  not  seem  just  or  equitable  that  the  course  of  study  pre- 
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scribed  for  the  400  to  500  pupils  of  the  High  school  should  be  regulated  by  the 
needs  of  the  four  or  five  out  of  that  number  who  annually  fit  for  the  University, 
or  that  the  moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
should  be  expended  to  procure  additional  teaching  force  for  the  benefit  of  the 
very  small  number,  instead  of  expending  it  on  behalf  of  the  very  great  major- 
ity. With  the  University  raising  its  standard  of  admission  year  by  year,  and 
requiring  the  high  schools  of  the  State  to  keep  pace  with  these  increased  and 
increasing  requirements,  we  should  have  annually  to  expend  more  and  more 
money  and  time  for  the  training  of  the  few  from  our  High  school  who  enter 
its  doors ;  money  and  time  which  should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  who  go  from  the  High  school  into  the  world,  and  to  whom  it  is  the 
People's  College.  If  the  University  seeks  to  relegate  to  the  high  schools  the 
work  formerly  done  by  its  own  Faculty  in  the  Freshman  year,  it  should  pay 
out  of  its  own  funds  for  the  extra  work  thus  required  to  be  done  in  the  high 
schools. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  D.  WILKINS, 

Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  COMMITTEES. 


T0  Ihe  Board  of  Education : 

The  Committes  on  Ways  and  Means  and  on  Claims  and  Accounts  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  joint  report : 

This  report  simply  includes  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year,  our  fiscal  year  not  ending  till  the  31st 
of  March,  1875.  We  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  vouchers  of  the 
Board  for  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  find  them  correct. 

The  following  is  a  summarized  statement  of  our  financial  transactions  for 
the  period  above  named,  and  annexed  to  this  is  a  statement  of  these  expendi- 
tures in  detail.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Board  is  most  excellent  and 
satisfactory.  We  are  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  have  a  balance  of  139,961  26  in 
the  treasury,  and  the  sum  of  $61,051  93  to  our  credit  from  uncollected  taxes, 
which  will  afford  us  ample  means  with  which  to  defray  our  current  expenses 
till  the  taxes  for  1875  begin  to  come  in.  In  these  uncollected  taxes  are  in- 
cluded the  balances  due  to  the  new  library  building  fund  and  the  building 
fund.  Each  school  year  is  necessarily  more  expensive  to  the  city  than  the 
preceding  year.  Our  city  is  growing  rapidly,  and  our  schools  are  increasing 
in  number,  and  consequently  in  expensiveness.  We  do  not  see  any  necessity 
at  this  time  for  making  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expenditures  needed  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  as  that  work  more  properly  devolves  upon  our  successors. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  LAST  THREE  QUARTERS  OP  1S74. 

Balance  on  hand  April  1, 1874 _ $8,679  77 

From  city  appropriations  for  schools  and 

school-houses $166,405  01 

From  Primary  School  Fund  (from  State).      16,204  50 
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Fromdogtax #6,163  20 

From  interest,  amount  rec'd  for  deposits.-       1,541  91 
From  real  estate  (sale  of  Lafontaine  lots).  650  00 

From  tuition  fees.- 22  50 

$199,666  89 

EXPENDITURES. 

School  Expenses. 

For  Teachers 172,848  25 

Superintendent 2,450  00 

Janitors  and  messengers 8,595  00 

Labor  and  supplies 10,065  17 

Changes  and  improvements 2,500  00   • 

Fuel 10,743  79 

Repairs 4,710  38 

Printing 422  70 

School  Census 506  60 

Insurance 18  74 

Kent 55  00 

Military  instruction 394  31 

$113,309  94 

Other  Expenses. 

For  School  furniture $1,974  84 

Paving  streets 1,896  08 

Wilkins  School I-..       8,102  11 

Everett  School 7,793  95 

Capitol  School 50  21 

Campbell  School 8,644  62 

Pitcher  School 400  54 

Webster  School 15,787  73 

Jackson  School 1,652  37 

Port  Street  East  School .     93  24 

$46,395  69 

$169,705  63 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1, 1875 $39,961  26 

In  resigning  our  trust  to  our  successors,  we  cannot  but  commend,  as  wise, 
the  policy  that  has  for  some  years  been  pursued,  and  that  is  the  avoidance  of 
debt.  Let  us  make  our  arrangements  to  pay  promptly  for  all  we  undertake  to 
do.  The  estimates  and  appropriations  for  the  year  should  not  be  exceeded  by 
the  expenditures,  and  the  business  of  each  fiscal  year  should  always  be  com- 
menced, as  now,  upon  the  basis  of  most  carefully  prepared  estimates,  for  in 
this  way  our  present  healthful  business  condition  can  always  be  maintained. 

A.  G.  LINDSAY, 
EICHAED  E.  LANSING, 
JOHN  T.  LIGGETT, 
Committee  on  Claims  and  Accounts. 
GEORGE  S.  DAVIS, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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GRAND    RAPIDS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The  eDgraving  on  the  opposite  page  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  external 
architecture  of  the  High  School  bailding  at  Grand  Bapids.  The  view  pre- 
sented by  the  cut  is  from  the  southwest* 

The  walls  above  the  basement  are  of  white  brick,  manufactured  in  this  city, 
the  water-tables,  window-sills,  etc.,  of  stone. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  cross,  with  the  angle  between  two  arms  occu- 
pied by  a  tower;  the  extreme  dimensions  of  the  cross  being  90  feet  east  and 
west,  and  106  feet  north  and  south.  The  width  of  the  shorter  dimension  is 
66  feet,  and  of  the  longer,  40  feet ;  the  shorter  extends  34  feet  east  of  the 
longer  bar  of  the  cross. 

The  tower  is  20  by  20  feet,  and  occupies  a  part  of  the  angle  between  the 
south  and  west  arms  of  the  cross,  and  projects  to  the  west  five  feet. 

First  Floor — The  two  principal  entrances  are  situated, — that  for  girls  in 
the  center  of  the  south  arm,  and  that  for  boys  in  the  center  of  the  north  arm 
of  the  cross ;  these  entrances  open  into  vestibules  23  by  23  feet,  in  which  on 
the  west  side  are  stairways  leading  to  the  rooms  above  and  to  the  basement. 
To  the  east  of  these  vestibules,  and  occupying  the  remaining  projecting  parts 
of  these  rooms,  are  recitation  rooms  14  by  23  feet  The  two  vestibules  through 
arched  passages  are  connected  by  a  hall  54  by  14  feet ;  on  the  east  side  of  the 
hall  are  two  school-rooms,  each  with  sittings  for  60  pupils.  On  the  west  side 
is  one  room,  with  sittings  for  100  pupils.  The  recitation  rooms  above  men- 
tioned are  entered  from  the  vestibule,  and  also  from  the  rooms  respectively  in 
the  east  arm.  In  addition  to  the  two  principal  entrances  for  pupils,  there  are 
two  from  the  west, — one  into  the  north  vestibule,  the  other  into  the  tower,  as 
shown  in  the  cut. 

Second  Floor — The  vestibules  upon  this  floor  are  the  same  as  those  below. 

All  that  space  which  below  is  occupied  by  the  hall  and  the  two  school-rooms 
east  of  the  same,  forms  on  this  floor  the  session  room  for  the  grammar  school, 
and  the  space  west  of  the  session  room  is  divided  into  two  recitation  rooms, 
each  28  by  26  feet,  which  may  be  entered,  each  from  the  other,  from  the  vesti- 
bules, and  from  the  session  room.  The  room  which  is  immediately  over  the 
south  recitation  room  of  the  lower  floor  is,  upon  this  floor,  used  for  a  dressing- 
room  by  the  girls. 

Third  Floor — The  third  floor  is  used  for  the  High  School,  and  is  in^  all 
respects,  except  height,  like  the  second. 
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Basement — The  basement  is  divided  into  six  rooms,  one  used  for  evening 
school^  one  for  teaching  chemistry,  one  for  a  packing-room,  one  for  a  play- 
room for  the  girls,  and  two  for  the  furnaces. 

Toioer — ^All  the  rooms  of  the  tower  are  entered  from  the  vestibule,  and  are 
used  for  the  following  purposes :  That  on  the  first  floor  as  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent,  that  on  the  second  for  the  museum,  and  that  on  the  third  for 
apparatus  and  as  a  recitation  room  for  the  modern  languages. 

Heating — The  hall,  vestibules,  and  school-rooms  east  of  the  hall  upon  the 
lower  floor,  and  both  session  rooms  above  are  heated  by  furnaces  situated  un- 
der the  recitation  rooms  of  the  lower  floor,  aided  by  two  coal  grates  upon  each 
floor  in  the  east  end  of  the  building. 

The  recitation  rooms  of  the  lower  floor,  and  the  corresponding  rooms  above, 
are  heated  by  the  smoke-pipes  which  pass  through  them  from  the  furnaces. 

All  rooms  in  the  tower,  and  the  five  other  rooms  in  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  together  with  those  in  the  basement,  are  heated  by  means  of  soap- 
stone  stoves.     The  coal  grates  furnish  very  satisfactory  means  of  ventilation. 

General — The  rooms  upon  the  lower  floor  are  used  by  the  pupils  one  year 
below  the  grammar  grade,  except  one  room  for  the  ungraded  school. 

All  wood-work  is  finished  in  the  natural  color  of  the  wood,  oiled  and  var- 
nished. 

Over  all  doors  in  the  building  are  semi-circular  windows. 

All  windows  are  hung  with  weights,  and  furnished  with  inside  shutters. 
The  ceilings  are,  upon  the  lower  floor,  13  feet^  on  the  second  14  feet^  and  on 
the  third  16  feet  high. 

All  the  principal  rooms  and  recitation  rooms  are  furnished  with  gas. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  tm. 

The  building  accommodates  comfortably  600  pupils. 

After  using  the  building  for  six  years  we  can  say  that  it  answers  well  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

It  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  land  within  the  city,  and  furnishes  the 
observer  from  many  of  its  rooms  a  view  not  only  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city, 
but  also  of  the  surrounding  country. 


KEPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

The  third  article  of  your  rules  and  regulations  makes  it  my  duty  at  the 
expiration  of  each  school  year  to  make  a  report  of  your  proceedings  and  of 
the  operations  of  the  school  system  in  the  city  during  the  year,  accompanied 
with  such  suggestions  as  are  deemed  proper  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  and  for  the  interests  of  education. 

In  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  feel  that  I  can  justly  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  the  prosperity  and  general  success  that  has  attended  our 
schools  during  the  school  year  just  closed. 
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In  our  deliberations  as  a  Board,  harmony  has  uniformly  prevailed,  and  the 
end  and  aim  of  each  member  has  apparently  been  to  promote  the  general  good 
of  the  schools  and  the  cause  of  education,  and  where  such  a  feeling  is  so  man- 
ifest, success  in  the  object  aimed  at  is  almost  invariably  attained. 

It  is  a  subject  of  gratulation,  not  only  that  harmony  and  good  feeling  pre- 
vail among  the  members  of  the  Board,  but,  to  a  large  degree,  there  is  an 
apparent  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  community  that  the  schools  are  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  and  a  disposition  manifested  to  stand  by  and  support 
you  in  any  reasonable  measures  and  policy  you  may  adopt  in  utilizing,  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  means  put  in  your  hands  to  properly  educate  the  children 
•f  this  city,  committed  forjbhe  time  being  to  your  care  for  that  purpose. 

For  the  details  of  the  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates,  and  operations  of 
the  schools  during  the  year,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary,  Superintendent,  and  standing  committees  herewith  submitted. 

CENSUS. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Ball,  whom  I  appointed  to  take  the  school  census,  reports 
7,961  children  of  school  age,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,279  over  the  number 
reported  last  year,  which  indicates  by  a  ratio  of  3^  to  each  scholar,  a  popula- 
tion in  the  city  September  1, 1874,  of  27,863. 

FIKAKCIAL  COKDITION. 

Our  financial  condition  is  quite  satisfactory,  the  balance  in  ihe  treasury 
being  $28,378  00,  of  which  $22,756  00  belong  to  the  building  fund,  leaving 
$5,622  00  applicable  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  district.  We  have  a  con- 
tract with  our  Treasurer  to  pay  seven  per  cent  interest  on  all  balances  of 
school  and  library  moneys  in  his  hands.  The  income  from  this  source  was 
$385  40  for  the  last  year.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  district  is  $72,325  00, 
which  draws  an  average  interest  of  8^  per  cent ;  $6,325  00  of  the  bonds 
matures  in  1875. 

ATTORNEY. 

The  arrangement  made  last  year  by  the  Common  Council  with  the  City 
Attorney,  by  which  he  is  also  attorney  for  this  Board,  was  renewed  this  year, 
which  is  at  once  an  economical  and  satisfactory  arrangement,  for  which  the 
Council  is  entitled  to  our  thanks.  Let  me  also  say  that  my  official  intercourse 
with  all  parts  of  the  city  government,  as  your  organ  of  communication,  has 
been  pleasant  and  agreeable,  uniformily  receiving  the  most  courteous  and 
obliging  treatment. 

SALARIES. 

The  question  of  fixing  and  adjusting  salaries  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
requires  much  care,  close  attention,  and  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible 
of  the  duties  to  be  and  that  are  performed,  and  of  the  manner,  skill,  and 
faithfulness  with  which  they  are  done  throughout  the  year.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  fully  and  justly  appreciate  the  services  rendered,  and  the  just  measure  of 
compensation  to  be  given,  and  to  be  prepared  to  give  an  intelligent  vote  on 
this  subject,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  every  member  of  the  Board  give  as 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  working  of  the  teachers  and  schools  as  pos- 
sible,— especially  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers,  whose  duty  it 
is,  and  a  very  important  one,  to  recommend  teachers  and  their  salaries  to  the 
Board  for  final  action. 

30 
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VUSIO  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


In  January,  1873,  Mr.  Herrick  was  employed  to  give  instraction  in  vocal 
music  and  its  elements  in  our  schools.  He  has  taught  a  year  and  a  htit,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  his  labors  have  been  so  satis&ctory  that  he  has 
been  employed  for  another  year.  His  engagement  as  a  teacher  of  music  in 
our  schools  was  an  experiment,  and  met  with  unfavorable  comment,  and  by 
some  tax-payers  wascidled  a  useless  expenditure  of  money;  but  from  my  own 
observation,  the  report  of  a  competent  committee  especially  appointed,  and 
made  a  part  of  their  duty  to  examine  his  classes  and  method  of  teaching,  and 
of  the  almost  united  voice  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  result,  and  think  it  was  a  judicious  expenditure  for  the  district. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  experiment  made  the  last  two  winters  in  evening  schools  has  resulted 
successfully  as  a  whole.  It  has  given  a  valuable  opportunity  to  many  worthy 
adult  persons  as  well  as  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  of  obtaining  a  partial 
education,  that  they  would  otherwise  have  been  wholly  deprived  of.  The 
schools,  as  a  whole,  have  been  very  well  attended,  but  in  some  particulars  not 
<  quite  as  well  as  we  hoped.  Availing  yourselves  of  the  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject made  by  our  Superintendent  in  his  annual  report  herewith  submitted,  I 
respectfully  recommend  you  to  continue  them  during  the  coming  winter. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  city,  extending  as  it  is  in  every  direction,  the  con- 
sequent advance  in  the  price  of  real  estate,  and  the  growing  difficulty  of 
obtaining  vacant  lots  of  suitable  size  and  location,  make  it  important  to  secure 
several  more  school-house  sites,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.    The  buildings 

« can  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  our  necessities  may  require. 

The  number  of  sittings  now  in  our  school  buildings  is  3,910,  besides  those 
in  the  evening  school  rooms,  while  the  whole  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in 
the  school  is  4,819.  The  average  number  belonging  to  and  attending  the  vari- 
ous schools  is  2,943 ;  increase  in  two  years  623,  while  the  number  of  scholars 
of  school  age  in  the  same  time  have  increased  2,043,  showing  that  as  the  city 
increases  in  size  and  population  the  ratio  attending  school  is  much  smaller, 
notwithstanding  the  compulsory  law  requiring  their  attendance,  which  I  re- 
gret to  state  shows  a  want  of  proper  interest  in  the  benefit  of  the  schools  so 
liberally  provided. 

From  the  number  of  sittings  and  the  average  attendance  here  stated  it 
would  appear  that  our  accommodations,  at  present,  are  quite  ample.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  many  more  are  in 

:  attendance  than  the  average ;  also  that  the  sittings  are  not  always  where  the 
greatest  pressure  is,  hence  with  our  present  apparent  surplus  sittings  some 
schools  are  now  crowded,  and  it  is  evident,  from  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation, such  increase  in  the  census  of  this  year,  just  taken,  being  1,269  of 

r  school  age,  that  undoubtedly  at  least  one  new  school  building,  of  medium  ca- 

^  pacity,  will  be  required  this  school  year,  and  possibly  two.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  judge  correctly  until  the  schools  shtdl  have  been  opened  a  few  weeks,  where 
the  additional  sittings  are  most  needed,  and  if  immediately  required. 

PLANS  AND  STYLES  OF  BUILDING. 

The  su^yject  of  changing  our  present  plan  and  style  of  school  buildings  was 
^.last  year  referred  to  a  committee,  and  much  valuable  information  was  obtained 
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on  that  subject^  which  was  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  committee,  bat  no  ac- 
tion taken  thereon.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  board  will  undoubtedly  find  it 
necessary  to  build  at  least  one,  and  perhaps  two  school  buildings  the  ensuing 
year,  in  the  new  and  sparsely  populated  parts  of  the  city,  which  will  be  at- 
tended principally  by  small  children,  I  respectfully  recommend  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  policy  of  continuing  to  erect  our  school  buildings  on  the 
present  almost  universally  adopted  plan  of  three  and  four  story  high,  elabor- 
ate, and  expensive  buildings,  costing  from  $15,000  to  $50,000,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  economy,  and  for  the  true  and  best  interests  of  ail  con- 
cerned, not  only  pupils  and  teachers,  but  tax  payers,  to  adopt  a  plan  of  school 
buildings,  especially  for  the  thinly  settled  part  of  the  city,  of  less  capacity, — 
one,  one  and  a  half,  or  at  most  two  stories  high, — plain,  tasteful,  convenient, 
and  healthful,  but  inexpensive,  costing  not  over  one-quarter  or  one-third  of 
the  present  style,  of  same  capacity.  To  adopt  a  plan  of  low  and  cheap  build- 
ings as  herein  suggested,  properly  constructed,  would,  in  my  opinion,  accom- 
modate the  pupils  better,  and  save  a  large  amount  of  money  every  year  to  the 
tax  payers  of  this  city,  and  what  is  of  vastly  more  importance,  the  health  and 
lives  of  a  large  number  of  children  that  are  yearly  sacrificed  to  the  present 
plan  of  costly  school  buildings. 

UNION  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

Early  last  spring  the  Board  entered  into  a  contract  with  John  S.  Farr  &  Go., 
for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  Union  School  building,  85  feet  wide  by 
108  feet  long,  three  stories  high  above  a  high  basement,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  house  is  to  contain  21  rooms,  with 
sittings  for  600  pupils,  with  ample  closet  and  hall  room ;  to  be  strictly  a  first- 
class  building  in  all  respects ;  to  be  supplied  with  Buttan's  improved  ventilat- 
ing apparatus  and  Hawley's  tubular  hot-air  furnaces.  The  walls  of  the  new 
building  are  now  up  ready  for  the  roofing,  which  is  to  be  of  slate,  with  copper 
gutters,  all  to  be  completed  ready  for  occupancy  on  or  before  August  1st,  1875. 
The  board  has  erected  a  temporary  building  at  a  small  expense  on  the  south 
end  of  the  Union  school  lot,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school  until  the 
new  building  shall  be  ready  for  use,  when  it  will  be  removed,  the  lot  graded, 
properly  fenced,  and  in  every  way  put  in  order.  When  all  is  completed  this 
Union  School  building  and  its  grounds  will  be  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the 
most  attractive  in  the  city  or  State. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  teaching  other  than  the  English  language  in 
our  schools,  which  has  been  pending  in  our  courts  for  some  time,  has  lately 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  favor  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  which  permits  it,  including  music,  drawing,  and  scientific 
studies.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  go  on  with  our  present  system,  improving 
and  changing  where  experience  and  efficiency  warrant. 

The  increase  of  the  scholars  in  the  district  is  so  rapid,  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  with  our  present  system  of  grades  and  courses  of  studies,  the  Central 
School  building  will  be  too  small  to  hold  those  entitled  to  attend  there.  And 
as  I  think  a  growing  want  in  our  community  demands,  and  the  experience  of 
our  best  teachers  justifies,  that  we  should  have  an  additional,  but  shorter 
course  of  studies,  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  another  course  of 
studies  of  shorter  duration  be  supplied,  which  shall  include  only  such  branches 
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of  study  as  are  the  most  essential  and  serviceable  to  the  average  business  man, 
and  which  can  be  completed  in  two  years.  While  the  people  of  this  State 
haye  made  liberal  provision,  and  willingly  pay  large  taxes  for  the  support  and 
maintainance  of  our  schools,  and  while  we  may  all  feel  a  just  pride  that  Mich- 
igan stands  at  the  head  of  all  new  States  in  education,  not  only  in  her  prim- 
ary, but  high  schools  and  University,  yet  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  this  State 
a  large  amount  of  money  is  yearly  expended  nominally  for  education  and  its 
purposes  unwiselyy  for  the  want  of  proper  system  and  organization.  As  times 
grow  harder,  and  taxes  become  burdensome,  the  inquiry  will  be  made  and 
pressed,  "Where  can  a  part  of  the  taxes  be  abated  with  the  least  injury  ?'* 

Our  schools  and  system  should  be  so  perfect,  economy,  efficiency,  and  wise 
forethought  so  well  exercised  in  classification  and  management  throughout, 
that  they  can  pass  successfully  through  a  thorough  but  just  criticism. 

VISITING   SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  frequent  visiting  of  our  schools  throughout  the  city,  not  only  by  the 
parents  who  send  their  children,  but  by  all  persons  having  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  our  schools  at  heart,  especially  liberally  and  well-educated  persons, 
is  greatly  desired.  It  enables  them  to  form  a  correct  judgement  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers  in  every  sense,  not  only  in  scholarship,  but  in  all  the 
other  vital  essentials  of  a  good  teacher;  it  encourages  the  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, showing  that  an  interest  is  taken  in  their  work ;  and  it  also  has  a  good 
tendency  in  creating  a  desirable  spirit  of  emulation  in  each  teacher  to  entitle 
herself  to  commendation,  by  the  progress,  efficiency,  and  good  order  of  her 
pupils. 

The  profession  of  a  teacher  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  whole 
range  of  professions,  for  they  have  the  moulding  and  directing,  in  a  large 
measure,  of  the  young  mind  as  it  first  comes  in  contact  more  or  less  with  the 
world.  A  mistake  here  is  almost  sure  to  last  through  life;  ^^ as  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree  will  be  inclined.**  Those  that  are  children  to-day  will  control 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  in  a  few  years.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  all 
the  great  and  true  interests  in  life  that  the  teacher  should  be  not  only  well- 
educated  in  all  the  branches  of  school  education  to  be  taught,  but  that  she 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  true  principles  of  order,  neatness,  morality, 
and  Christianity,  and  all  other  qualifications  which  we  desire  our  children  to 
possess.  If  we,  as  citizens,  do  our  duty  in  frequently  yisiting  the  schools, 
getting  well  acquainted  with  all  our  teachers,  both  professionally  and  socially, 
so  far  as  consistent,  strengthening  their  hearts  and  hands  in  all  reasonable 
ways  in  their  arduous  duties,  we  shall  have  better  and  more  faithful  teachers ; 
for,  being  properly  appreciated,  their  hearts  and  pride,  besides  their  sense  of 
duty,  will  be  enlisted  for  our  children's  best  interests. 

LIBRARY. 

Our  Public  Library  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  Quite  a  share  of 
its  success  is  doubtless  due  to  the  efficient  and  valuable  services  rendered  by 
the  ladies  on  our  joint  Library  Committee.  Since  July  1, 1873,  725  volumes, 
some  of  them  very  valuable  for  reference,  have  been  added,  making  a  total  of 
6,611.  By  the  Librarian's  report  you  will  see  that  only  ten  books  have  been 
lost  and  nine  worn  out,  while  the  number  drawn  during  the  year  was  71,657. 
This  result  doubtless  is  due,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  faithfulness  of  our  cour- 
teous and  efficient  Librarian  and  her  assistants.    There  is  now  quite  a  fund  on 
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hand  for  the  purchase  of  books,  which  has  been  deferred  for  the  want  of  suit- 
able room  to  store  and  keep  them.  This  difficulty,  we  trust,  will  now  soon  be 
obviated  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  as  the  Board,  together  with  the  Young 
Men^s  Christian  Association,  have  leased  a  suit  of  rooms  44x70  feet,  in  W. 
Ledyard's  new  block,  corner  of  Pearl  and  Ottawa  streets,  to  be  fitted  up  into 
suitable  rooms  for  a  library  and  reading  rooms,  which  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation about  the  first  of  December  next. 

The  subject  of  the  amount  or  share  of  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  penalties 
accruing  to  the  library  fund,  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city,  and  by  advioe  of  the  City  Attorney,  quite  an  amount 
ef  money  which,  as  the  law  has  been  heretofore  construed,  should  have  been 
paid  into  that  fund,  has  been,  by  their  direction,  paid  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  city.  The  legality  of  their  action  in  this  matter  is  questioned,  and  I 
respectfully  recommend  this  Board  to  take  the  proper  steps  in  the  premises 
to  ascertain  to  their  satisfaction  the  legal  rights  of  the  library  funds  to  said 

GRADED   SCHOOLS,  SUPERHSTTENDEKTS,  AKD  TEACHERS. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  of  our  Su- 
perintendent, who  has  labored  faithfully  and  efficiently,  with  the  assistance  of  t 
dur  generally  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  to  make  our  schools  what  they  are, — 
not,  indeed,  all  they  could  wish,  but  all  we  could  reasonably  expect.  The  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools  is  yet  an  experiment.  A  close  and  intelligent  super- 
vision by  our  Superintendent  shows  him  where  the  defects  are,  and  when  and 
how  improvements  can  be  made.  You  will  find  in  his  report  many  sugges- 
tions which  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  and  to  adopt  such  as  in  your  judgment 
are  desirable.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  in  order  to  bring  our  graded 
schools  to  that  degree  of  efficiency  of  which  they  are  susceptible;  but  I  be- 
lieve in  the  main  that  each  year  adds  to  our  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
If  we,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  as  guardians  of  this  great  interest,  en- 
courage and  support  those  more  directly  in  the  work,  who  not  only  toil  daily, 
but  spend  many  of  the  hours  belonging  to  rest,  in  devising  new  methods  and 
m.eans,  we  shall  not  have  failed  entirely  in  contributing  our  mite  toward  the 
onward  movement.  In  conclusion,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  for 
the  kindness  and  forbearance  which  I  have  constantly  received  at  your  hands, 
as  your  presiding  officer,  and  which  has  rendered  my  position  so  easy  and  agree- 
able while  discharging  the  duties  of  the  honorable  position  which  you  so  gen- 
erously bestowed  upon  me. 

HENRY  FRALICK, 
President  of  the  Board. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Tp  th$  PreriderU  qf  the  Board  qf  Education  : 
1  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration  my  third  annaal  report. 


EHBOLLMENT. 

1879. 

1JB78. 

1674. 

De- 
creMO. 

IB- 

In  Hiirh  School 

114 
194 
256 
619 
488 
887 
826 
525 
165 
178 
205 
155 
197 

149 
178 
816 
689 
456 
421 
521 
488 
177 
199 
516 

220 

« 

78 

168 
288 
822 
745 
470 
258 
508 
515 
180 
241 
581 
262 
98 
298 

"'is 

129 

'"'"io 
""m 

49 

Central  Grammar  School. 

44 

Intermediate  School......... ................. 

66 

The  Union  School..... 

126 

Primary  No.  1 - 

'  No.  2 

No.  8 

182 

No.  4 

No.  5 

14 

♦                    No.  6 

68 

No.  7 

887 

N#.  8 

106 

Coldbrook  School 

SDrinir  Street  School - 

293 

Total 

8»805 

4,898 

4,819 

256 

1,270 

Bxceas  of  increase  oyer  decrease  in  two  years,  1,014. 

•  Counted  in  ike  toUl  with  No.  7. 


Wheneyer  pupils^  by  removal  of  parents  or  other  cansey  have  attended  more 
than  one  school,  they  have  been  counted  only  in  that  school  in  which  they 
were  first  enrolled. 


• 

NUMBER  BBI^NGING. 

1879. 

1S78. 

1874. 

De- 
crease. 

In- 
create. 

High  School 

78 
184 
186 
864 
281 
286 
207 
822 

96 
117 
188 

98 

68 

101 
126 
227 
896 
274 
846 
864 
804 
109 
180 
286 
104 

""149 

117 
170 
229 
886 
296 
167 
274 
822 

99 
144 
196 
167 

61 
128 

■""'69 

44 

Central  Grammar  School. ..... 

86 

Intermediate  School 

48 

Union  School 

21 

Primary  No.  1.... 

14 

No.  2 

No.  8 

167 

No.  4 

No.  5 

'""17 

4 

No.  6 

27 

No.  7 

167 

No.  8 

68 

Coldbrook  School 

Spring  Street  School 

128 

Total 

2,820 

2,797 

2,943 

86 

703 

Excess  of  increase  over  decrease  in  two  years,  623. 
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On  the  third  day  of  the  absence  of  any  pnpil  his  name  is  stricken  from  the 
record,  and  he  is  not  considered  a  member  nntil  he  re-enters  the  school. 


NUMBER  ATTENDING. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

De- 
crease. 

In- 
crease. 

HUth  Scbool 

66 
180 
176 
324 
258 
222 
195 
280 

85 
101 
119 

84 

68 

95 
107 
212 
366 
253 
221 
324 
278 

93 
106 
260 

91 

""'131 

112 

162 
207 
350 
267 
154 
845 
202 

85 
184 
267 
154 

45 
128 

■"'68 

46- 

Oontnl  GraininAr  Sci^o"!   ,.  ..^      -,.,,^- 

82 

iBl^modiate  School .... - ............ 

31 

Union  School - 

26 

Primary  No.  1........................ ......... 

9 

No.  2 

No.  3 

16a 

No.  4 

8 

No.  5 

No.  6 

"""18 

88 

No.  7 

148 

No.  8 

70 

Coldbrook  School . .. . 

Bprinff  Street  School 

128 

Total - 

2,113 

2,534 

2,702 

86 

676 

Excess  of  increase  oyer  decrease  in  two  years,  590. 


Number  of  children  between  the  agesof  5  and  20,  as  per  school  census. 

**     teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Per  cent  of  number  enrolled  on  number  of  school  age 

*  *        of  ayerage  number  attending  on  number  of  school  age 

*  *        of  ayerage  number  attending  on  number  enrolled 

' '        of  ayerage  number  attending  on  number  belonging. 


1872. 

1878. 

5,908 

6,682 

68 

64 

75* 

75* 

40* 

48* 

58 

57 

91 

91 

1874. 


7,961 
60 
72* 
40» 
56 
91.8 


*  The  figures  are  based  on  the  census  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  per  cent  of  nnmber  enrolled  on  number  of  school  age  (72)  is  three  less 
than  last  year.  The  cause  of  this  decrease  was  the  opening  of  St.  Andrew's 
school,  on  Sheldon  street,  in  October  of  last  year. 

Were  the  school  census  to  include  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17 
only,  which  is  really  the  school  age,  and  such  enumeration  made  the  basis,  we 
should  find  a  yery  large  portion  of  those  of  school  age  attending  either  the 
public  or  priyate  schools  some  portion  of  each  year. 

The  fact  that  only  56  of  each  100  pupils  enrolled  on  the  school  records  are 
at  any  one  time  in  attendance,  deseryes  our  attention,  and  accounts  for  the 
large  number  of  idle  boys  seen  in  the  streets,  in  all  parts  of  the  city  during 
school  hours.  This  eyil  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  united  and  persistent 
efforts  of  school  officers,  teachers^  and  parents. 

The  increase  shown  by  the  last  per  cent  may  probably  be  somewhat  in- 
creased without  danger  of  making  it  a  hardship  to  pupil  or  parent.  By  more 
speedy  inquiry  after  absent  pupils  and  by  communicating  with  the  parents, 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  truancy  may  often  be  lessened  in  frequency  and 
amount. 

Through  the  kindness  of  those  in  charge,  I  haye  obtained  the  following  and 
many  other  facts  concerning  the  private  schools  in  our  city : 
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SCHOOLS. 


St.  Andrew's , 

St.  Mary*8 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran. 

True  Dutch  Reformed , 

G^man  English... 


Total. 


No.  En- 
rolled. 


827 


ATentffo 
Attend. 


834 

189 

200 

180 

144 

100 

116 

90 

33 

80 

580 


The  greater  portion  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  and  attending  these  schools 
have  not  been  connected  with  the  public  schools  during  the  year. 

It  would  cause  much  less  expense  to  parents  and  greatly  facilitate  classifica- 
tion could  the  same  text  books  in  geography,  arithmetic^  and  reading  be  used 
in  these  schools  as  are  now  used  in  the  public  schools. 

TEACHEBS'  MEETINGS. 

Meetings  of  teachers  have  been  held  during  the  past  year  at  the  end  of  each 
school  month;  at  which  subjects  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  schools  have 
been  presented  and  discussed.  There  has  been  a  very  general  attendance  of 
teachers  at  these  meetings^  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  though  much 
that  was  said  and  done  pertained  more  particularly  to  the  primary  schools,  the 
teachers  of  the  higher  grades  have,  with  hardly  an  exception,  been  present  and 
giyen  assistance. 

MUSIC. 

The  Board  have,  no  doubt,  acted  wisely  in  incorporating  music  into  the  course 
of  study ;  certainly  the  results  obtained  have  exceeded  the  expectations.  One 
year  ago,  after  a  short  trial  we  felt  encouraged,  but  after  another  year  we  can 
speak  unhesitatingly  in  its  favor.  Committees  were  appointed  at  the  time  of 
the  spring  examinations  to  thoroughly  test  the  character  of  the  work  in  this 
department^  and  these  several  committees,  composed  of  those  most  conversant 
with  the  subjects,  after  repeated  visits  and  tests,  pronounced  it  well  and  thor- 
oughly begun.  The  success  obtained  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
hearty  support  rendered  the  special  teacher  of  music  by  all  the  teachers  of  the 
schools,  without  whose  co-operation  far  less  would  have  been  accomplished. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vocal  organs,  no  exercise  of 
our  schools  has  a  more  elevating  and  refining  influence  on  the  pupil  than 
singing. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  for  six  months  has  had  charge 
of  this  department,  an  interest  has  been  awakened  and  a  proficiency  gained 
which  a  regular  teacher  seldom  if  ever  obtains.  Nothing  so  much  as  the  per- 
fect blackboard  work  of  a  master  hand  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  pu- 
pils seems  to  arouse  their  emulation.  Very  few  of  the  teachers  are  good  pen- 
men ;  and,  having  their  whole  time  divided  between  the  classes  in  teaching 
other  subjects,  cannot  give  that  attention  to  this  which  it  deserves ;  for  this 
reason  the  services  of  an  eflScient  teacher  of  penmanship  should  be  secured. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing,  with  the  use  of  Bartholomew's  Drawing  books,  has  been  taught  in 
all  the  grades  above  the  Primary,  and  in  some  of  the  Primary  schools  Invent- 
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ive  Drawing  has  been  practiced  with  the  lower  classes.  The  success  attending 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  has  been  commensurate  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  teachers,  who  I  regret  to  say  are,  in  many  cases, 
ignorant  of  its  most  elementary  principles. 

The  importance  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  public  schools  has  been  recog- 
nized by  both  educators  and  legislators  in  the  New  England  States,  and  the 
interest  so  general  there  is  manifesting  itself  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
West.  Judging  from  the  specimens  on  exhibition  at  the  late  associations  of 
teachers  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  we  conclude  that  while  the  work  of  the  pu- 
pils in  our  higher  grades  would  compare  favorably  with  the  work  of  corre- 
sponding grades  in  other  Western  cities,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  work 
of  the  lower  schools. 

All  who  attended  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Morse  last  winter  will  at  once  recog- 
nize the  additional  power  to  fix  the  attention  and  fasten  the  thought  a  teacher 
possesses  who  is  able  to  illustrate  her  teaching  by  drawings  upon  the  blackboard. 
Many  of  our  pupils  leave  the  lower  schools  to  become  mechanics,  and  could 
they  go  forth  furnished  with  the  ability  to  draw,  their  labor  would  be  more  val- 
uable to  both  themselves  and  their  employers.  'J  be  attention  that  this  subject 
is  now  receiving  in  Europe,  and  its  relation  to  the  laboring  classes,  were  fully 
set  forth  last  winter  in  a  free  lecture  to  the  citizens  of  Grand  Bapids,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Kent  Scientific  Institute. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  drawing  be  commenced  three  years  earlier 
than  is  now  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study. 

BOTANY. 

Three  years  since  Botany  was  placed  upon  the  course  of  study  for  the  Gram- 
mar and  Intermediate  schools,  and  now,  instead  of  being  within  the  reach  of 
the  few  who  enter  the  High  School,  is  pursued  by  all  above  the  primary  classes. 
More  than  usual  success  has  attended  the  teaching  of  this  subject  the  past 
year,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  all  the  classes  daily  with 
the  specimens  necessary  to  illustrate  the  lessons;  the  extensive  knowledge  of 
this  subject  possessed  by  Mr.  Goleman  enabled  him  to  obtain  whatever  was 
necessary  for  illustration  better  than  can  be  done  by  any  regular  teacher ;  on 
this  account  his  loss  in  future  will  be  severely  felt. 

The  enlarged  views  now  entertained  of  the  nature  and  object  of  education 
and  the  opening  of  new  and  interesting  fields  for  investigation,  which  the 
young  may  enter  and  explore  as  well  as  the  old,  will  require  changes  in  the 
curriculum  of  study  and  necessitate  that  less  attention  than  heretofore  be 
given  to  some  branches.  In  these  changes  we  propose  "to  make  haste  slowly,^' 
and  not  to  take  steps  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  retrace.  Believing  that  Bot- 
any, properly  taught,  is  as  well  adapted  as  any  branch  for  cultivating  the  fac- 
ulty of  observation,  we  recommended  its  adoption  in  the  course  for  the  above- 
named  grades. 

READING. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rapid  advancement  in  learning  to 
read  is  our  inability  to  furnish  sufficient  of  new  and  interesting  reading  mat- 
ter. As  two  classes  are  frequently  taught  in  the  same  room,  the  lessons  of  the 
Readers  are  listened  to  several  times  by  each  class  before  they  are  advanced 
sufficiently  to  read  them,  for  this  reason  all  the  novelty  is  gone,  and  with  it  all 
the  attractiveness  which  new  matter  usually  possesses,  and  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  pupil  a  taste  for  reading.     This  difficulty  we  have  over- 
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come  in  part  by  means  of  stories  prepared  and  written  on  the  blackboard  by 
the  teachers ;  this  course,  however,  requires  more  time  than  the  teachers  have 
at  their  command. 

The  experiment  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  classes  who  had  finished  the  First 
and  Second  Beaders^  respectively,  books  of  a  corresponding  grade  but  of  an- 
other author,  has  been  tried  the  past  year  with  success,  and  could  some  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  be  made  for  all  the  classes  of  the  three  lower  grades 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  reading  would  follow. 

QEKERAL  LESSONS. 

Oral  lessons  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  have  been  given  to  classes  of  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate  ^adeE^  in  which  the  aim  has  been  to  make  them  of 
as  practical  a  character  as  possible.  Such  objects  only  have  been  selected  and 
presented  as  furnished  to  the  teacher  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  im- 
pressing the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  importance  of  constant  attention  to 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  expense  in  after 
years. 

Aware  that  it  is  only  by  *'  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  '*  that 
bad  habits  can  be  broken  up  and  good  habits  formed,  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  care  of  the  body,  it  is  thought  best  to  give  similar  lessons  to  the  same 
classes  the  coming  year. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  schools  have  been  tried  for  two  winters,  and  have  afforded  advan- 
tages for  securing  an  education  to  a  large  class  of  persons  whose  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  prevent  their  attendance  upon  the  day  schools.  Those  who 
have  been  taught  in  these  schools  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
first,  Hollanders,  mostly  adults,  who  wish  only  to  learn  to  read  the  English 
language ;  second,  young  men,  many  of  whom  attended  the  Grammar  School  in 
former  years,  and  now  wish  to  review  the  studies  of  that  grade ;  and  third,  boys 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in 
the  various  shops  and  factories  of  the  city.  These  classes  were  taught  in  sep- 
arate rooms  last  winter,  the  first  two  with  undoubted  success,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  class  seemed  to  have  no  definite  object  in  view,  and  were 
easily  infiuenced  to  remain  away  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  places  of  greater 
attractiveness.  It  is  evident  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  secure  a 
more  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  this  class  in  the  future,  or  very  little 
good  will  result  from  the  instruction  offered  them.  Least  of  all  should  these 
be  neglected,  for  if  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  they  will  become  in  many 
eases  dangerous  members  in  the  community. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  met  a  want  which  has  existed  for  some  years,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  many  to  seek  instruction  in  private  schools.  One  hundred  and 
two  pupils  have  entered  the  department  during  the  year,  of  which  number 
over  fifty  were  present  in  the  winter  term.  The  crowded  condition  of  the 
room  at  that  time  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  securing  better  accommo- 
dations, which  has  been  done  by  removing  the  school  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  using  the  one  vacated  for  recitations.  The  school  is  intended  for  those  of 
more  advanced  years,  who,  able  to  attend  only  a  limited  time,  desire  to  go  for- 
ward more  rapidly  in  certain  branches  of  study  than  is  possible  for  those  less 
mature. 
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GRAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

Year  by  year,  with  the  increase  in  population,  these  are  becoming  larger, 
more  attractive,  and  profitable.  In  them  are  finished  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  United  States  History,  and  structural  botany,  while 
other  studies  are  here  pursued  to  be  continued  in  the  High  School.  With 
the  prospect  of  a  large  increase  in  numbers  for  next  year  before  us,  another 
room  has  been  furnished  and  one  more  teacher  employed  for  this  department. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

For  facts  concerning  the  High  School,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
report  of  the  Principal,  which,  at  my  request,  he  has  furnished,  and  which, 
given  entire,  will  furnish  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  usefulness  than  any  data 
which  I  might  glean  therefrom : 

REPORT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  OP  THE  HIQH  SCHOOL. 

Ta  A.  J,  Baniekf  8uperini§ndent  of  Schools: 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  refer  to  our  register  and  monthly  summaries  for  the 
general  facts  of  attendance,  tardiness,  transfers,  etc.,  of  the  High  School  for 
the  academic  year.  A  few  additional  facts  are  given  below  to  exhibit  more 
fully  the  work  of  the  school : 

Of  our  163  pupils,  78  have  studied  composition,  rhetoric,  and  English  lit- 
erature; 118  have  studied  algebra;  61  geometry  and  the  higher  mathematics; 
123  the  natural  history  of  the  earth,  its  inhabitants,  and  productions ;  68 
astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry ;  64  history ;  61  German ;  24  French ;  64 
Latin ;  13  Greek ;  37  mental  philosophy  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  103  vocal  music.  A  few  pupSs  from  the  lower  departments  have  also 
been  taught  French,  German,  algebra,  and  composition.  Briefer  courses  of 
lessons  have  been  given  in  English  orthoepy,  derivative  words,  free  hand  draw- 
ing, penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  reading. 

The  number  of  non-resident  pupils  in  attendance  had  been  only  30,  from 
whom  1306  30  has  been  received  for  tuition.  The  smallness  of  the  revenue 
from  this  source  is  apparently  due  to  two  causes :  the  very  general  misunder- 
standing at  home  and  abroad  that  we  have  no  room  in  the  High  School  for 
non-resident  pupils ;  and  the  fact  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  attract  or 
provide  for  the  wants  of  such  pupils.  Possibly  the  very  general  improvement 
in  the  village  schools  to  the  north  and  west  of  us  may  have  had  something  to 
do  in  securing  this  result,  though  the  usual  effect  of  the  improvement  of  local 
schools  is  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  go  abroad  for  education. 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  incident  to  the  change  from  courses  of  study  of 
four  years  to  courses  of  study  of  three  years.  This  confusion  will  be  carried 
forward,  in  some  degree,  into  the  work  of  the  school  year  upon  which  we  have 
now  entered,  as  the  advanced  class  has  not  yet  fully  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
the  teachers  of  the  High  School  are  compelled  to  report  unfavorably  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the  work  of  the  department.  I 
feel  sure,  at  least,  that  this  reduction  will  have  but  little  influence  in  securing 
an  increased  number  of  graduates.  A  majority  of  those  who  graduate,  or  at 
least  a  large  number  out  of  every  class,  will  still,  as  heretofore,  take  four  years 
for  their  work.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  attend,  for  a  moment,  to  the  real 
causes  which,  with  a  high  school  attendance  above  the  average  in  towns  of 
this  size,  render  our  graduating  classes  so  small. 
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During  the  past  year  the  total  number  of  pupils  nominally  of  the  First  Year 
Class  was  94 ;  of  the  Second  Year  Glass,  57 ;  of  the  Graduating  Glass,  12.^ 
Still,  many  of  the  pupils  pursuing  First  Year  studies  have  really  done  faithful 
work  for  two  years,  but  are  endeavoring  to  complete  the  studies  of  two  or  more 
courses.  An  analogous  statement  is  true  concerning  the  Second  Year  Glass, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  a  majority  of  the  graduating  class  had  been  in  the 
department  for  four  years.  Six  years  at  least  would  be  required  for  an  ordi- 
nary pupil  to  complete  the  entire  work  of  all  the  courses  of  study.  But  as 
few  pupils  can  give  so  much  time  to  high  school  studies,  the  attempt  to  take 
the  whole  is  sure  to  result  in  a  failure  to  complete  any  part  Were  fewer  sub- 
jects taught,  or  were  no  opportunity  for  election  given,  the  advanced  classes 
would  be  larger.  We  must,  therefore,  either  say  that  the  very  usefulness  of 
the  school  is  the  main  cause  of  the  smallness  of  our  graduating  classes,  or 
that  it  is  not  useful  that  pupils  (or  their  parents)  should  have  the  privilege  of 
electing  their  subjects  of  study.  Should  we  cut  away  a  portion  of  our  work 
in  physics  and  natural  history,  or  drop  the  department  of  Geprman,  or  French, 
ot  Latin,  or  Greek,  we  should  render  the  school  less  useful  to  the  community, 
but  would  increase  our  number  of  graduates.  When  pupils  first  enter  the 
school  they  are,  as  far  as  possible,  classified  upon  such  course  of  study  as  their 
parents  choose  for  them.  A  majority  of  our  pupils  are  thus  classified,  and  are 
permitted  to  change  their  course  of  work  only  for  sufficient  cause  and  at  the 
written  request  of  their  parents.  Many  fathers,  however,  desire  that  their 
children  should,  from  the  outset,  take  certain  studies  of  supposed  fitness  ta 
their  mental  constitutions  or  adaption  to  their  future  needs,  and  pursue  these 
studies  without  regard  to  any  course.  A  conference  with  these  parents  results 
in  reducing  many  such  cases  to  order,  but  still  leaves  a  considerable  number  of 
unclassified  pupils.  The  following  are  the  reasons  most  frequently  assigned 
for  elective  rather  than  regular  work. 

Many  parents  wish  their  sons  and  daughters  to  follow,  in  the  main,  one  of 
the  courses  of  study  preparatory  for  college,  but  feeling  sure  that  their  chil- 
dren will  not  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  high  school,  insist  that  they 
shall  do  some  work  in  botany,  or  philosophy,  or  natural  philosophy,  or  Eng- 
lish literature,  although  they  will  thus  be  compelled  to  remit  some  of  their 
work  in  mathematics,  or  French,  or  Latin.  As  we  make  no  account  of 
"equivalents,*' such  pupils  cannot  graduate,  though  they  may  be  among  the 
most  faithful  pupils,  and  continue  their  studies  for  the  full  term  required. 
Many  such  cases  occur. 

Many  pupils  also  wish  to  prepare  for  a  higher  institution  of  learning  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  State,  and  to  take  a  definite  course  of  study  with  refer- 
ence to  such  preparation.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  all  pupils  (and  the 
number  is  considerable)  who  prepare  at  our  High  School  for  any  institution  of 
collegiate  grade,  except  our  State  University,  do  not  graduate  with  us. 

Again,  a  favorite  course  of  work  with  many  of  our  pupils  is  the  regular 
classical  course  with  German  in  place  of  Greek.  But  our  curriculum  does  not 
have  regard  to  this  case,  so  that  such  pupils  do  not  graduate,  or  else  they  push 
their  English  studies  a  little  farther,  aad  so  complete  that  course  in  four  or 
five  years  instead  of  three. 

Many  parents  have  a  prejudice  against  certain  subjects  of  study,  so  deep 
seated  that  they  are  unwilling  that  their  children  should  enter  upon  any 
course  of  work  in  which  these  studies  find  place.  This  average  is  most  fre- 
quently directed  toward  physiology,  algebra,  geometry,  and  history. 
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A  low  opinion  of  graduation  has  always  been  a  tradition  in  our  school. 
Teachers  have  unwittingly  fostered  this  sentiment  by  urging  pupils  to  care 
more  for  solid  attainments  than  for  the  empty  honor  of  a  diploma.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  show  how  unjust  it  is  to  measure  the  usefulness  of  the  High 
School  by  the  number  of  its  graduates : 

The  total  number  of  graduates  in  the  ten  classes  since  the  establishment  of 
a  graduating  class  is  135.  Total  number  who  have  gone  to  college  from  the 
High  School,  42.  Number  who  have  been  in  school  for  four  years  or  more, 
148,  Number  who  have  been  in  school  for  three  years  or  more,  311.  Num- 
ber who  have  been  in  school  for  two  years  or  more,  506.  Whole  number  of 
different  pupils  taught,  876. 

The  number  of  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  attended  the 
school  during  the  past  year  is  145 ;  the  average  age  being  about  18^  years. 

Permit  me  a  word  in  passing,  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  relation 
which,  during  the  past  two  years,  our  school  has  maintained  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Of  the  nature  of  this  relation,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  all  citizens  are  informed ;  certainly  its  utility  few  appreciate.  One  needs 
to  be  in  frequent  and  sympathetic  contact  with  our  school  to  perceive  and  feel 
in  how  many  ways  the  present  attitude  of  the  University  toward  the  High 
schools  of  the  State  has  stimulated  every  department  of  those  schools  and  in- 
fused new  life  and  vigor  into  every  class.  This  seems  to  me  the  freshest  and 
healthiest  stimulus  which  they  have  received  since  the  establishment  of  graded 
schools  in  this  State. 

E.  A,  STRONG, 

Principal. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  PEOMOTIONS. 

Written  examinations  for  promotion  have  been  held  each  half  term,  at  which 
those  found  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  higher  classes  have  been  promoted. 
Such  examinations  are  necessary  that  those  able  and  disposed  to  go  forward 
may  not  be  hindered  by  those  of  the  opposite  class.  We  have  also  found  it 
necessary  to  examine  and  promote  whole  classes  at  other  times  than  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  graded  system  without  that 
amount  of  elasticity  which  will  permit  of  this  is  liable  to  result  in  harm  in  many 
individual  cases.  Though  it  is  true  that  by  following  this  ceurse  we  shall  be 
unable  to  present  so  uniform  and  beautiful  a  system  as  may  be  found  in  some 
cities  of  our  State,  where  the  other  is  rigidly  followed,  yet  we  believe  this  to 
be  the  better,  and  that  as  in  farming  the  harvest  depends  both  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  upon  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  one  who  tills  it,  so 
in  teaching,  the  results  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  class  and  the 
knowledge,  aptness^  and  earnestness  of  the  teacher.  Though  objections  to 
examinations  are  frequently  made,  because,  it  is  said,  the  anxiety  of  the  pupil 
renders  the  physical  system  unfit  to  endure  the  same,  we  know  of  no  substi- 
tute whereby  the  teacher  can  properly  classify  the  pupils,  especially  in  the 
higher  classes,  or  by  which  he  can  so  clearly  see  his  own  imperfections  in 
methods  of  instruction,  nor  have  we  seen,  except  in  very  few  cases,  any  evil 
results. 

CHANGES  IN  TEXT-BOOES. 

Changes  in  text-books,  so  much  deprecated  by  many,  have  seldom  been 
made,  in  fact  none  during  the  past  year.    The  readers  and  geographies  now  in 
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use  in  the  schools,  and  of  which  more  are  purchased  than  of  all  other  books 
combined,  have  been  used  in  onr  schools  for  more  than  ten  years.  It  has 
always  been  our  aim  to  make  changes  only  when  we  have  been  convinced  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  old  book  to  the  new,  and  then  only  when  a  pupil,  passing 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  must  be  provided  with  another  book ;  again, 
when  it  is  known  that  a  new  text-book  is  always  furnished  for  introduction  at 
much  less  than  the  retail  price,  it  must  be  apparent  that  changes  are  not  so 
unwise  or  expensive  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  fact,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  class,  only  in  rare  cases  has  the  cost  of  a  new  text-book  to  all 
the  members  exceeded  what  would  have  been  the  cost  of  the  old  to  such  as 
must  purchase.  I  have  thought  best  to  make  this  statement,  because  our 
course  in  this  matter  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood. 

SALARY. 

The  successful  management  of  a  school  depends  upon  fully  understanding 
all  the  details  of  the  work  described,  and  of  being  able  to  adapt  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils  at  the  different  stages  of  their  progress, 
and  as  this  knowledge  and  adaptability  is  acquired  only  through  long  experi- 
ence in  the  same  kind  of  work,  the  policy  should  be  to  retain  efficient  teachers 
in  their  present  fields  of  labor.  If  this,  however,  be  the  policy,  the  compensa- 
tion should  be  made  to  depend  more  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  the 
character  of  her  work  than  the  position  she  holds. 

COKOLUSION. 

Whatever  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  management  of  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  due  to  the  efficient  aid  rendered  by  the  several  committees 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  the  faithful  corps  of 
teachers,  in  minutely  attending  to  all  the  details  of  their  respective  school 
duties. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

A.  J.  DANIELS,  Superintendent. 

Orand  Bapidi^  September  7,  1874. 


EEPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 


To  ihe  President  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  Committee  on  Library  herewith  present  their  annual  report,  which  in- 
cludes the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  that  department  during  the  year  end- 
ins:  September  7,  1874.  And  as  the  facts  and  figures  are  of  more  importance 
to  the  public  than  any  suggestions  of  our  own,  we  shall  call  your  attention 
first  to  statistics,  and  second,  to  recommendations  for  the  future  management 
of  so  important  a  branch  of  free  education. 

From  the  Librarian's  reports  we  are  informed  that  there  were  in  possession 
of  the  Library  the  following  number  of  volumes : 
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YoLums. 

July  1, 1873 6,886 

And  on  July  1, 1874 6,601 

Books  to  be  repaired 109 

Lost  during  the  year 10 

Number  worn  out  during  the  year 9 

Added  during  the  year  since  July  1, 1873 725 

Returned  during  the  year  (counted  as  lost  in  previous  report) 3 

Circulated  during  the  year  (not  including  books  used  for  reference  re- 
tained in  library  rooms)  instead  of  69,377  in  1872-3 71,667 

Average  circulation  during  the  year *.« 1,500 

Whole  number  of  cards  issued  during  the  year 5,471 

Non-residents  (who  have  availed  themselves  of  use  of  library  at  a  small 

compensation) 18 

Collected  from  fines $220  91 

Received  from  sale  of  catalogues 9  90 

Received  from  sale  of  book  (not  needed) 8  40 

$239  21 

Paid  from  same  to  Treasurer 1203  35 

Expended  from  same  for  sundries,  viz.:  for  paper,  pencils, 

envelopes,  repairs,  cleaning  rooms,  etc 35  86 

239  21 

The  financial  statement,  as  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  is  as  follows : 

LIBRAEY  FUKB. 

DB. 

To  balance  on  hand  September  1, 1873 - 1534  99 

Receipts  for  the  year 2,381  59 

2,916  58 

OB. 

By  amount  paid  for  books $1,109  24 

Amount  paid  for  binding 516  41 

1,625  65 


Balance  on  hand  September  7, 1874 $1,290  93 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  expended  for  binding  has  been  quite 
large,  consequent  upon  increased  use  and  age  of  books.  This  outlay  will  need 
careful  supervision  as  the  library  shall  enlarge  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  ladies  comprise  the  present  auxiliary  committee,  viz. :  Mrs.  S. 
L.  Withey,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Fuller,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Putnam,  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Randall,  to 
whom  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  whole  community  are  indebted  for  val- 
uable aid  and  suggestions.  Tour  committee  would  fail  in  their  whole  duty 
did  they  not  recommend  the  retention  of  the  present  Librarian,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Ba- 
con^  and  her  assistants.  Miss  Hattie  Devendorf  and  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Dickenson. 
To  them  are  paid  the  following  salaries : 
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To  Librarian $500  00 

Assistant  Librarian 260  00 

Second  Assistant  Librarian^  working  only  on  Saturdays,  at  75c 

perday 39  00 

Second  Assistant,  for  taking  care  of  rooms 60  00 

$849  00 
Of  which  amount  the  «  Y.  M.  C.  A."  pay  i 283  00 

Leaving $566  00 


• 


As  the  actual  cost  to  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  present  state  of 
finances,  although  perhaps  merited,  we  would  not  recommend  any  advance  in 
salaries  of  the  above  oflScers.  In  our  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the 
necessity  of  an  early  removal  to  safer  and  more  commodious  quarters,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  to  that  effect 

With  the  "  Y.  M.  C.  A.'*  (on  the  same  basis  of  union  as  now)  rooms  have 
been  secured  in  the  new  Ledyard  block  for  a  term  of  five  years,  which  we  trust 
will  be  ample  for  our  wants  during  that  period,  yet  hardly  adequate  for  the 
near  future. 

We  are  firmly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  at  no  distant  day  the  inter- 
ests of  our  growing  city  will  demand  either  a  fire-proof  library  building  of  our 
own,  or  rooms  in  some  city  building,  where  there  shall  be  greater  safety  from 
fire,  and  a  central,  permanent  .location  for  an  Institution  that  commends  itself 
to  public  favor. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  thankful  for  the  readiness  of  the  Board  in  complying 
with  every  recommendation  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  to  the  community  for 
their  manifest  good  will.  Asking  for  our  successors  the  same  cordial  assistance, 
and  believing  that  we  have  now,  and  shall  have  the  greater  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  Public  School  Library,  we  respectfully  submit  this  our  third  annual 
report. 

M.  S.  CROSBY, 
E.  SMITH, 
J.  H.  McKEE, 

Commitiee, 


REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY. 


To  the  Frerideni  of  the  Board  of  Eduoation : 

I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  the  Secretary's  financial  report  for  the  school  year 
1873-4,  as  follows : 

BEGEIPTS  FBOK  ALL  SOUBCES  TO  DATE. 

Balance  in  Treasury  Sept.  1, 1873 $2,561  39 

"      Secretary's  hands  (petty  cash) 9  20 
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Eeceived  from  Earp  mortgage  on  old  No.  4 - $506  25 

"         temporary  loans 11,200  00 

*^          City  Treasurer,  Library  moneys 2,381  59 

''         citytaxes 65,311  04 

Received  proceeds  of  bonds  negotiated 31,911  78 

"        Primary  School  money 3,35150 

"        Library  fines  and  for  catalogues  sold-  -. 198  75 

*'        tuition  from  foreign  scholars 1,050  87 

«        from  damages  to  school  property 14  97 

"        from  Queen  Insurance  Co.,  premium  refunded 6  37 

from  graduates  of  High  School  for  diplomas 38  00 

for  lumber  sold - 1  30 

interest  on  Treasurer's  balances 385  40 


<6 


$118,928  41 


EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  Superintendent's  and  teachers'  salaries: 

Day  schools $38,679  60 

Night  schools 452  90 

$39,132  50 

Paid  janitors' wages , 2,651  80 

for  fuel  and  sawing,  piling,  and  drayage 1,854  86 

School  Bonds,  Principal $9,400  00 

Interest 4,170  00 

13,670  00 

Paid  temporary  loan.  Principal $11,200  00 

Interest 308  34 

11,508  34 

Paid  for  stoves  and  sundry  hardware 710  29 

for  fences  and  sidewalks,  materials  and  labor 1,366  91 

for  temporary  Union  School  house - 1,204  83 

con  tractors  on  Union  School  building .-. ...• 12,517  83 

for  books  for  Library .  1,104  24 

for  binding  books  for  library 516  41 

Library  expenses 893  89 

for  painting  fences  and  black-boards 215  14 

Secretary's  salary 500  00 

for  taking  school  census - - 115  00 

attorney's  fees  in  suits  at  law 38  00 

£as  bills  at  Central  School 88  78 

for  clock  and  repairing ..•  92  75 

for  printing,  advertising,  and  blank  books 290  <0 

for  High  School  diplomas,  engraving,  and  copies 84  25 

for  window-shades  and  curtains 78  15 

for  trees  on  school-grounds 42  85 

for  grading  and  sewerage 237  88 

for  furniture  and  matting 241  45 

for  supplies  for  schools — brooms,  candles,  ice,  etc 246  40 

Spring  street  taxes 23  66 

33 
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Paid  for  dictionaries,  maps,  books  for  reference,  and  for  indigent 

pupils 1179  71 

for  moTing  building  at  No.  3 35  00 

insurance  premiums - 150  62 

forbrickat  No.  7 26  00 

for  optical  goods 42  75 

for  furnace  at  No.  8 275  31 

for  repairs  and  work  about  school-houses 205  6  7 

for  cleaning  school-rooms  and  out-houses 199  70 

fordrayage  of  sundries 13  63 

for  stationery  for  Secretary's  oflBce 13  75 

for  repairing  melodeon 7  50 

expenses  XJniyersity  Examining  Committee 24  10 

for  rent  of  rooms  for  Board  and  Committee  meetings 50  00 

Balance  cash  on  hand 28,378  16 


1118,928  41 


The  following  are  the  Ledger  balances,  showing  the  condition  of  the  several 
accounts  at  this  date : 

Db.  Cb. 

Gilbert  fund,  interest $526  28 

Library 1,290  93 

Teachers*  salary  account 1,630  60 

Bond  account 901  06 

Treasurer 128,378  16 

Building  fund 22,756  17 

Contingent 1,273  12 


128,378  16   $28,378  16 

The  outstanding  bonds  amount  to  $72,325  00,  falling  due  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1875 $6,325  00 

1876 6,000  00 

1877 4,000  00 

1878 4,000  00 

1879 12,000  00 

1880 6,000  00 

1881 7,000  00 

1882 7,000  00 

1883 5,000  00 

1884 5,000  00 

1885 5,000  00 

1886 5,000  00 

$72,325  00 
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Of  which  $225  00  are  without  interest;  $12,600j;00  bear  interest  at  7  per 
cent;  $34,500  00  bear  interst  at  8  percent;  $25,000  00  bear  interest  at  10 
per  cent.  ^;^~ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

tiSaS  J.  H.  McKEE,  Secretary. 
Dated  September  ?,  1874. 


ANN    ARBOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The  Ann  Arbor  High  School  building  occupies  a  healthful  and  pleasant 
location  on  State  street. 

It  is  a  plain  brick  structure,  three  stories  high,  and  70x100  feet  in  size,  with 
front  and  rear  center  projections  4x36  feet. 

There  are  six  outside  doors,  viz.:  two  in  front  24  feet  apart,  opposite  two 
similar  ones  in  the  rear;  and  one  at  the  center  of  each  extremity  of  the  build- 
ing. The  front  and  rear  entrances  are  joined  by  two  parallel  halls  eight  feet 
wide, — likewise  the  side  entrances  by  a  transverse  hall. 

This  arrangement  furnishes  four  session  rooms  28x30  feet,  each  seating  70 
pupils.  Between  the  parallel  halls  there  are,  in  front,  the  Superintendent's 
room,  16x20  feet ;  in  rear,  a  recitation  room  of  the  same  size.  Dressing  rooms 
open  from  the  transverse  hall  adjoining  the  Superintendent's  room  and  recita- 
tion room. 

Corresponding  to  the  six  entrances  are  six  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
second  story.  The  same  plan  as  below  gives  the  same  number  and  size  of 
rooms,  with  the  addition  of  a  room  for  applEiratus,  taken  from  one  of  the  halls* 

Four  stairways  lead  to  the  third  story,  where  there  is  a  similar  arrangement 
of  rooms  in  the  rear  half.  The  front  half,  35x100  feet,  is  the  chapel,  which 
will  seat  about  700  persons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  ten  larger  rooms,  and  four  smaller  recitation 
rooms.  One  of  the  larger  rooms  on  the  third  floor  is  used  for  writing  and 
commercial  classes;  the  other  for  painting  and  drawing  classes. 

The  capacity  of  the  building  is  thus  made  560  seats.  Somewhat  more  than 
half  of  it,  one  end,  is  occupied  by  the  High  School,  and  the  balance  by  the* 
grammar  school. 

The  building  would  be  much  too  small  to  accommodate  both  of  these  de- 
partments, but  that  high  school  pupils  do  not  prepare  their  lessons  in  school, 
and  are  present  only  at  recitations. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  mostly  by  direct  radiation,  although  there 
are  registers  which  furnish  some  hot  air  from  coils  of  pipes  in  the  basement. 

Prom  the  floor  of  each  room  a  cold-air  duct  extends  to  a  flue  in  proximity 
with  the  main  chimney. 

The  building  is  very  symmetrical,  although  its  parts  were  not  erected  at  the 
same  time,    Tb^  front  half  was  built  in  1856,  costing  $30,000  00,  and  was 
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among  the  earlier  union  schooITbuildings  of  the  State.  The  other  half  was 
added  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000  00. 

This  house  is  of  a  sober,  practical  type,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and 
comfortable  in  its  appointments,  but  has  no  special  features  of  beauty  or  spa- 
ciousness of  which  to  boast 

The  grounds  are  small,  but  tasteful  and  well  cared  for. 


EEPOBT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Preddeni  and  Board  of  Tnuteei  of  the  Ann  Arbor  PubUe  SchooU: 

Gentlemen — ^In  accordance  with  Section  3,  Part  L  of  your  Bules  and  Beg- 
nlations,  I  hereby  submit  to  you  my  fourth  annual  report 
The  most  important  statistical  information  is  as  follows : 

Population  of  the  district 7,200 

Number  of  children  in  the  district  of  school  age 2,258 

Nunmber  of  boys  enrolled  in  the  schools 965 

Number  of  girls  enrolled  in  the  schools 805 

Number  of  children  in  private  schools 350 

Number  of  non-resident  pupils 225 

Number  of  men  employed  as  teachers 4 

Number  of  women  employed  as  teachers - —  30 

Average  salary  paid  men $1,120  00 

Average  salary  paid  women 400  00 

Tuition  received  from  non-residents. 3,128  00 

Tuition  from  residents,  in  languages 626  00 

Tuition  from  pupils  in  painting  and  drawing 106  00 

Total  tuition  for  the  year 3,890  00 

Total  salaries  of  teachers  and  Superintendent 17,731  62 

Cost  of  schools,  excepting  salaries  of  teachers -  6,125  00 

School  taxes,  exclusive  of  building  purposes,  and  including  two- 
mill  tax 19,372  50 

Taxes  for  building  purposes 2,320  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  property - 140,000  00 

Cash  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  school 
district.. 6,414,505  00 

A  summary  of  the  monthly  reports  of  the  various  departments  is  given  in 
Table  I.: 
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The  most  important  items  of  ettrollment  and  attendance  for  the  past  seven 
years  are  brought  together  in  Table  II. 
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These  tables  will  be  found  instructive,  especially  if  compared  with  those  of 
preceding  years. 

We  find  that  while  the  non-resident  attendance  has  regularly  increased,  the 
aggregate  enro]In:.ent  has  quite  uniformly  decreased.  This  diminntion  of  res- 
ident enrollment  is  not  due  to  an  increased  attendance  upon  private  schools, 
nor  yet  to  a  larger  proportion  of  children  not  in  any  school,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  district  of  school  age  is  steadily  low- 
ering. We  report  this  year  ii  less  than  last  year,  and  344  less  than  two  years 
ago. 

With  a  smaller  aggregate  enrollment,  our  daily  attendance  has  measurably 
increased  over  the  preceding  year,  owing,  probably,  to  the  uniformly  healthy 
condition  of  the  city  during  the  entire  year. 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  that  of  tardiness  is 
mnch  too  high,  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  unnecessarily  so.  Our  teachers  will 
need  to  practice  a  more  stringent  execution  of  rules  concerning  tardiness, 
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if  the;  Toold  sare  the  schools  from  iajxuj  and  dishonor,  and  the  pupils  from 
damaging  habtta  io  respect  to  panctnsHty. 

Enforcing  mies  of  attendance  and  extra  inetruotion  of  absentees  are  a  con- 
stant strain  upon  the  teachers,  and  oar  patrons  can,  perhaps,  aid  the  teachers 
in  no  va;  more  effectnallj  than  by  seeing  that  their  children  arc  always  pnnc- 
tnal  in  their  attendance  at  school. 

Table  IIL  is  a  detailed  exhibit  of  the  quantity  of  attendance,  by  months,  in 
the  respective  schools. 

TABLE  IIL 
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The  roll  of  honor  comprises  those  who  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy  daring 
the  year,  or  more,  and  is  as  follows : 

ffigh  School— itattie  Tenny,  Alta  Brotherton,  T.  B.  Bronson,  3.  B.  Clay- 
berg,  B.  G.  DePuy,  F.  D.  Emsberger,  Frank  Allmendinger.  For  two  years- 
Cora  Schofll 

Cframmar  School — Albert  Hallocic,  LoniS'  Hallock,  Albert  Mann,  Geo.  B. 
Bemick,  Joseph  Williatns,  Charles  Parshall,  Minnie  Thatcher,  Jennie  Bird, 
Ida  Cook,  Lnln  Gott.  For  two  years — Maggie  Morton,  Katie  Blackman, 
Alice  Lovejoy. 

First  Ward — Anna  Farrell,  Anna  Deitz,  Adelle  Wheeler,  Alice  Wheeler, 
Carrie  Wheeler,  Boyd  Campbell,  Frank  Clark,  Charles  Mann,  Eddie  Pitkin, 
Jas.  Ottley. 

Second  IFard— Theodore  Beyer,  Nellie  Holmes,  Katy  Lncaa,  Mary  Eitlebnae. 

Tkird  Ward — Bosa  Schroeter,  Carrie  Frazer,  Carrie  Long. 

Iburtk  Ward — Flora  Carrington,  Carrie  Benham,  Florence  Benham. 

Fi/ih  TFariJ— Emma  Alber. 

Total,  42,  against  25  the  preceding  year, — a  commendable  improvement. 

Besides  those  named  above,  we  have  the  following  snmmary  of  perfect  at- 
tendance for  shorter  periods:  Not  absent  or  tardy  for  two  terms,  86;  for  one 
term,  304 ;  daring  enrollment,  79. 

Below  we  give  a  tabular  list  of  the  number  of  papiU  in  the  various  schools, 
of  each  year's  age  from  5  to  21 : 
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If  it  should  prove,  aa  reports  ^m  some  of  the  ward  schools  iodicate,  that 
the  enrollment  of  children  nndec  six  years  of  age  has  fallen  oS,  m  accordance 
with  an  opinion  expressed  in  my  report  last  year,  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
innre  finally  to  the  higher  scholarship  of  the  schools,  as  also  to  the  physical 
and  intellectual  well-being  of  the  children  thus  favored. 

The  average  age  of  pnpils  in  the  High  School  is  about  18  years ;  that  of 
non-residents  being  somewhat  higher  than  residents. 

The  high  average  age  of  pnpila  in  the  High  School  I  regard  with  satisfac- 
tion, both  as  affects  the  indtvidnal  pnpils  and  the  interests  of  education. 

The  branches  taught  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  number  of  pnpils  in  each, 
respectively,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
TABLE  V. 
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TABLE  v.— OoirriKUED. 


BRANCH. 
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07 


At  the  last  general  examination)  in  June,  361  pupils  were  advanced  to 
higher  grades.  Of  these  232  were  in  the  ward  schools ;  75  from  the  ward 
schools  to  the  Grammar  School,  and  44  from  the  Grammar  to  the  High 
SchooL 

The  questions  for  these  examinations  are  made  with  all  possible  care,  to  test 
actual  knowledge  rather  than  the  memory  of  pupils.  High  per  cents  are  re- 
garded of  less  value  than  thinking  power. 

This  requires  more  skillful  teaching — something  more  than  simply  hearing 
lessons  with  text-book  in  hand, — and  teachers  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  a 
comparison  of  merits. 

Both  in  promoting  pupils  and  estimating  the  quality  of  instruction,  not 
only  readiness  in  recitation  but  facility  in  applying  knowledge,  are  carefully 
weighed  and  credited. 

Only  in  this  or  some  similar  way  can  any  graded  school  escape  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  mechanical  memorizing, — an  enemy  that  is  ever  creeping  into  and 
infesting  all  its  work. 

Besides  these  regular  promotions,  occurring  but  once  a  year,  pupils  of  ob- 
usual  aptness  to  learn,  and  of  rapidly  developing  minds,  are  advanced  when- 
ever it  is  deemed  safe  by  the  teachers. 

Whatever  improvements  have  been  made  upon  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  ward  schools  during  the  year  have  consisted  mainly  in  systematizing  and 
defining  more  accurate^  the  object  of  oral  teaching.  More  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  animals  and  with  fair  results. 

We  mean  to  make  Natural  Science  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
ward  schools.  The  means  at  present  employed  are  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature,  used  as  a  reading  book;  Touman's  Primary  Botany,  two  months  in 
the  year ;  lessons  on  animals,  with  Prang's  chromos,  half  the  year,  and  inci- 
dental instruction  in  the  Geography  lessons. 

Drawing  in  the  ward  schools  has  been  with  us  a  subject  of  special  attention 
and  study.  Educators,  everywhere,  seeing  how  lai^ly  many  of  our  industries 
require  the  aid  of  this  art,  conclude  that  it  ought  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  education  of  our  youth.  « 

Our  experiment  with  Krusi's  system  accomplished  something, — ^it  gave  us  a 
start  and  showed  us  some  of  our  wants.  But  it  became  evident  here,  as  in 
Music,  that  our  teachers  had  not  the  special  preparation  to  conduct  the  in- 
struction successfully,  and  place  it  in  the  way  of  probable  improvement    To 
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meet  this  difficulty  the  teacher  of  Drawing,  in  the  Grammar  School,  was  iu- 
gtrncted  by  the  Board  to  give  one  lesson  per  week  in  the  second  and  third 
grades,  which  should  be  reviewed  and  supplemented  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
as  is  done  with  Music  and  Writing. 

The  plan  seems  to  be  accomplishing  all  that  was  expected  of  it,  and  I  trust 
it  will  be  continued  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 

Our  Music  has  progressed  with  much  satisfaction.  Especially  good  work 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  various  keys,  and  we 
hope  soon  to  show  some  excellent  results  in  singing. 

It  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  special  teachers  should  be  regarded  a  nat- 
ural and  permanent  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  public  school.  The  necessity 
for  them  with  us  now  exists.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  teachers  in  the  ward 
schools  ought  to  be  competent  to  teach  drawing,  music,  and  writing;  and 
where  they  are  not,  at  present,  they  should  seek  to  become  so  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

GBAKKAH  DEPABTMElirr. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  addition  of  a  year  to  the  High  School  course,  some 
corresponding  changes  will  need  to  be  made  in  the  Grammar  School.  It  is  de- 
signed to  remove  all  the  Algebra  and  Latin  to  the  High  School,  to  make  Book- 
keeping a  part  of  the  regular  course  in  the  third  year,  and  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  spelling  and  defining.  Such  a  change  will  make  the  department 
still  more  practical  and  complete  within  itself:  conditions  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  endeavoring  to  realize. 

The  elementary  science  primers  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  have  worked  ad- 
mirably. Their  usefulness  and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  this  grade  have 
removed  them  beyond  the  sphere  of  experiment. 

The  addition  of  a  sixth  teacher  to  this  department  has  reduced  the  average 
number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  from  47  to  35,  so  that  no  inconvenience  has 
been  felt  from  large  classes  and  crowded  rooms. 

A  class  of  59  were  examined  for  admission  to  the  High  School  on  Saturday, 
June  13th ;  51  were  passed,  of  whom  6  were  conditioned.  The  average  age  of 
the  class  was  14^  years ;  average  standing,  84  per  cent 

The  6  highest  per  cents  attained  were  Minnie  Thatcher,  97 ;  Clara  Gregory 
and  Moss  Perkins,  each  96 ;  Anna  Ockford,  Nellie  Colman  and  AUie  Goodrich, 
each  95. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  prosperity  of  the  High  School  continues  unabated.  The  attendance 
during  the  year  was  unexpectedly  larger  than  the  preceding  year.  The  tuition 
was  $558  in  excess  of  any  former  year.  In  three  years  the  receipts  have  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled.  This  unexampled  growth,  mostly  in  the  pre- 
paratory department,  is  rapidly  changing  the  character  of  the  High  School 
from  a  department  proper  of  our  public  schools  to  a  school  of  preparation  for 
college.  In  order  to  maintain  this  double  character,  several  co-ordinate  courses 
of  study  must  be  kept  up ;  for  what  is  considered  best  for  those  who  finish 
their  studies  with  the  High  School,  in  no  way  prepares  them  for  University 
work.  These  additional  courses  are  not  maintained  at  additional  cost.  They 
are  so  adjusted  and  operated  that  classes  are  usually  quite  as  large  as  can  be 
easily  and  profitably  handled.  Thus  the  cost  of  tuition  in  this  department, 
the  past  year,  was  reduced  to  $22.00  per  scholar ;  after  deducting  tuition  re- 
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oeipUi,  it  was  only  $&50»  less  even  than  the  cost  per  scholar  in  the  Grammar  or 
Ward  schools. 

In  developing  character  and  fitting  pnpils  for  the  actual  duties  of  life,  pre- 
paratory studies  are  probably  not  so  fruitful  of  immediate  results  as  high  school 
studies  proper. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  largest  High  Schools  in  the  State 
refuse  or  reluctantly  consent  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  students  for  the 
Uniyersity.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  regarding  our  educational  system  a 
harmonious  whole,  these  incongruities  will  seem  strange  and  to  be  regretted. 
A  symmetrical  adjustment,  if  ever  made,  will  result,  we  think,  in  reducing 
preparatory  and  High  School  work  to  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Probably  three-fourths  of  our  High  School  work  is  in  the  preparatory 
courses ;  and  the  current  in  that  direction  is  very  strong.  During  the  past 
year,  quite  a  number  of  our  students,  not  intending  to  enter  the  University, 
changed  from  the  English  to  the  preparatory  Scientific  course ;  an  error,  which 
we  trust  will  not  often  be  repeated.  The  general  influence  of  the  preparatory 
classes  in  the  school  is  unquestionably  happy :  inspiring  ambitious  aims,  earn- 
est study,  and  thorough  scholarship.  But  the  High  School's  best  influence  is 
exerted  upon  the  departments  below.  As  the  University  gives  tone  and  char- 
acter to  the  work  of  the  High  School,  so  the  High  School  gives  inspiration, 
aim,  and  stability  to  the  grades  below.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  Grammar  School  enter  the  High  School,  and 
of  these,  more  than  half  complete  a  course  of  study  and  graduate. 

Every  consideration,  educational,  social,  and  material,  urges  the  utmost  en- 
couragement of  the  growth  of  the  High  School,  even  to  the  extent,  if  neces- 
sary, of  appropriating  the  entire  central  building  to  its  accommodation. 

In  obedience  to  the  increasing  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University 
on  the  one  hand,  and  continued  complaints  of  the  over-work  of  our  students 
on  the  other,  we  reluctantly  recommend  the  extension  of  the  several  courses  of 
study  to  four  years.  (The  new  courses,  as  marked  out  and  recommended  are 
made  an  appendix  to  this  report.)  As  will  be  seen,  all  the  Algebra  and  Latin 
are  brought  into  the  High  School,  and  the  time  of  several  branches  is  materi- 
ally increased.  Doubtless  the  change  will  contribute  to  better  scholarship, 
and  unless  it  should  .quench  the  ambition  of  a  considerable  number  who 
might  otherwise  complete  a  course,  will  prove  to  have  been  a  wise  step. 

In  the  new  arrangement,  provision  is  made  for  two  years  of  French  or  Ger- 
man in  the  Latin  and  Scientific  courses,  I  therefore  recommend  a  discontinu- 
ance of  the  French  and  German  courses,  specifically  as  such. 

The  operation  of  the  Commercial  course  continues  to  be  worthy  of  hearty 
commendation. 

On  June  19th,  in  the  High  School  hall,  occurred  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  largest  class  the  school  has  sent  forth.  Sixty-six  diplomas  were  award- 
ed, distributed  among  the  several  courses  as  follows : 

Classical  course,  19;  Latin  course,  10;  Scientific  course,  20;  English  course, 
5;  French  and  Scientific  courses,  2 ;  German  and  Scientific  courses,  2 ;  Latin 
and  German  courses,  1 ;  German  course,  1 ;  Commercial  course,  6. 

Six  others  are  preparing  in  special  studies  for  examination  in  September, 
on  the  completion  of  which  they  will  be  entitled  to  graduation. 

Of  this  total  44  expect  to  enter  the  University. 

I  cannot  justly  close  this  consideration  of  the  High  School  without  express- 
ing my  high  appreciation  of  the  superior  instruction  given  in  it  during  the 
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past  year^ — and  this  is  the  more  deserved  as  nearly  all  the  teachers  were  new 
to  their  work. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Referring  to  some  views  of  school  discipline  expressed  in  my  report  of  last 
year,  which  I  would  here  reassert  and  emphasize,  it  is  somewhat  mortifying  to 
report  146  cases  of  corporal  punishment  The  apparent  necessity  of  so  much 
resort  to  these  harharous  methods  of  discipline  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It 
indicates  too  slow  progress  in  the  art  of  governing.  Corporal  punishment  is  a 
quick  and  easy  mode  of  settling  school  difficulties,  and^  moreover,  relieves 
the  parent  of  much  of  the  responsibility  of  his  child's  conduct.  And  right 
here  is  the  great  mistake.  We  sacrifice  a  moral  growth  for  temporary  results 
of  order  and  obedience.  Now,  no  amount  of  pains  can  be  too  dear  a  price  for 
a  noble,  manly  child;  and  as  we  value  the  good  character  of  our  children,  let 
us  not  shirk  any  responsibility  in  their  proper  discipline.  If  our  schools 
would  enter  upon  a  higher  career  of  character-making  as  well  as  order-keep- 
ing, there  must  be  less  of  the  rod  and  more  skill  in  directing  the  springs  of 
youthful  action ;  and,  if  possible,  more  parental  co-operation. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  however,  let  me  here  add  that  good  order  is  the 
jfirst  necessity  of  every  school  room. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  teachers,  with  their  salaries,  as  employed  for  the  year 
1874-5 : 


POBITIOM. 


Superintendent 

^igh  School: 

Principal,  Latin  and  Greek 

Higher  Mathematics,  and  Physics 

Commercial  Department 

Preceptress,  German  and  Higher  English... 

Mathematics  and  Science 

French  (half  time) 

Assistant ..^ 

dammar  S^iool: 

Principal,  1st  Grade 

2d  Grade 

2d  and  3d  Grades. 

8d  Grade 

Assistant - 


ti 


W.  S.  Perry 


L  N.  Demmon.. 

H.  N.  Chute 

B.  E.  Nichols 

Lucy  A.  Chittenden. 
Anna  Ei.  P.  Eastman. 

A.  Hennequin 

Emma  L.  Baker 


Sallie  A.  Crane... 
Abbie  A.  Pond... 
Adeline  A.  Ladd.. 

Sarah  Barry 

Clara  L.  Con  over. 
M.  Louise  Pond.. 


Buthette  Kerr 

Flora  L  Hull 

Emily  J.  Eldridge. 


First  WardSchocH: 

Principal,  1st  Grade 

2d  Grade , 

8d  Grade.................. ...............  I  jojiuhj  u.  jcfiunugi 

8d  Grade Maggie  McDivitt 

Second  Ward  School : 

Principal,  Ist  Grade 

2d  Grade 

8d  Grade , 

8d  Grade 

Third  Ward  School: 

Principal,  Ist  Grade. Lizzie  Wines. 

2d  Grade Carrie  B.  Canwell. 

8d  Grade. Hattle  L.Taylor. 


Ella  J.  French 

Frank  R.  Larned.. . 
M.  Jennie  Brewster. 
Celia  Banister 


Salabt. 

«2,000  00 

1,500  00 
1,100  00 
1,200  00 
600  00 
600  00 
400  00 
400  00 

450  00 
450  00 
450  00 
450  00 
400  00 
400  00 

400  00 
850  00 
850  00 
850  00 

895  00 
850  00 
850  00 
850  00 

860  00 
850  00 
825  00 
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LIST— CONTDJUED. 


Pofinov. 


Iburth  WardBchool: 

Frindpal,  1st  Grade — 

ddOrsde 

8d  Grade 

8d  Grade 

8d  Grade 

FWi  Wofrd  SOool : 

Principal,  1st  Grade.... 

2d  Grade , 

8d  Grade 

Speeial  Teaehan  : 

PaintiBg  and  Drawing. 

Matic 

Penmanship 


Eliza  Botsford 

Addle  H.  Morejr 

Cornelia  Coneunt... 

0.  A.  Bmct 

Fannie  H.  Kellogg... 


Carrie  Matthews 
Belle  Kellogg... 
Nellie  Arksey... 


Doley  0*Hara. 
Alvin  Wilscy-. 
B.  £.  Nichols. 


Balamy, 


1400  00 
850  00 
860  00 
885  00 
850  00 

880  00 
860  00 
850  00 

400  00 
550  00 

COKGLUDIKG  BBMABK8. 

A  busineBd  of  any  sort  is  prosperous,  largely,  in  proportion  to  the  enthusi- 
asm pervading  its  management  None  is  more  so  than  the  school  business. 
Enthusiasm  begets  skill  and  makes  the  successful  teacher.  What  our  schools 
most  need  is  good  teachers.  Fine  buildings,  eztensiye  apparatus,  good  text- 
books, and  courses  of  study  are  all  of  secondary  importance.  Our  patrons  and 
citizens  have  a  right  to  demand  that  our  teachers  shall  not  only  be  educated, 
but  enthusiastic  learners  of  the  art  of  teaching, — for  when  they  cease  to  be  so 
they  cease  to  be  useful. 

So,  again,  schools  cannot  greatly  flourish  in  a  community  indifferent  to  their 
wants  and  value.  Teachers  do  their  best  work  when  nearest  their  patrons,  as- 
sured of  a  ready  confidence  and  co-operation.  Some  parents  see  tihis  and  al  • 
ways  seek  to  maintain  personal  relations  with  the  teachers  of  their  children. 
Such  practice  ought  to  be  more  common. 

Public  sentiment  can  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers. The  discerning  eye  of  an  appreciative  community  upon  its  public  school, 
is  a  constant  stimulus  to  good  endeavor. 

In  all  these  respects,  our  location,  in  a  town  whose  interests  are  so  largely 
educational,  gives  us  superior  advantages  and  ought  to  do  much  in  securing 
for  us  superior  schools.  It  will  do  so  if  all  concerned  properly  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  express  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  my  heart- 
felt thanks  for  your  continued  kindness  and  prompt  co-operation  in  all  thmgs 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  PEBEY, 
Superintendent. 

August  10,  1874* 


ADRIAN. 


DESCRIPTION. 


[See  cat  of  Central  Honee  on  prec«  Unf  pftge.] 

In  the  summer  vacation  of  1866,  the  central  school  bailding  of  Adrian  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  together  with*a  large  and  well  selected  library,  and  a  good 
assortment  of  philosophical  apparatus.  Measures  were  at  once  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  which  should  combine  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments in  school  architecture.  The  new  central  building  was  completed  in 
1869.  It  is  of  brick,  with  cut  stone  trimming,  three  stories  in  height  The 
outside  walls  are  86  by  115  feet  The  front  entrance  is  by  large  double  doori 
opening  on  a  broad  stairway  occupying  the  center  of  the  house.  On  east  side 
of  the  main  stairway  is  a  hall  opening  into  the  several  school  rooms.  There 
lire  two  rear  entrances  opening  into  the  halls  on  either  side,  and  communicat- 
ing with  flights  of  rear  stairs.  The  first  and  second  stories  contain  each  sevea 
rooms,  each  capable  of  seating  at  single  desks  60  pupils.  The  third  story  is 
occupied  by  a  large  high  school  room,  reading  room,  recitation  rooms,  and 
library.  On  the  second  floor,  over  the  main  entrance,  is  the  Superintendent's 
office,  and  in  the  basement  a  lecture  room  and  chemical  laboratory.  The 
house  is  warmed  by  seven  wood-burning  furnaces.  The  school  rooms  are  ven- 
tilated by  means  of  foul  air  flues  communicating  with  the  air  near  the  floor. 
The  value  of  the  building  and  its  furniture  is  $45,000. 

The  public  school  library  now  contains  2,050  volumes. 

The  laboratory  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  in  any  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  supplied  with  all  the  essentials  for  illustrating  the  principles 
of  chemical  science. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  following  table  shows  the  absolute  enrollment,  average  number  belong- 
ing, and  average  daily  attendance  for  the  past  five  years : 


YEARS. 


1869-70... 
1870-71... 
1871-72... 
1872-73... 
1878-74... 


Absolute 
EnroUment. 


1,608 
1,674 
1,695 
1,674 
1,666 


Arenge  No. 
BeIoo^£. 


1,211 
1,101 
1,075 
1,116 
i;i22 


Awengp 

DaUy 

Attendanee. 


1,105 

1,015 

999 

1,01S 
1.088 


TABLE  showing  ths  Per  Cent  of  MeniberMp  in  each  Department  for  the  $ame  period. 


YEARS. 


1869-70. 
1870-71. 
1871-72. 
1872-78. 
1878-74. 


High 
School. 

Grammar. 

Secondary. 

5.2 

15. 

86. 

6.4 

13. 

87. 

7.7 

12.7 

86.6 

9.7 

12.4 

87.5 

10.6 

14.5 

85.5 

Primarj. 

48.8 

40.9 

40.4 
d9.T 


1  ABLE  showing]  theJlAverage  Per  Cent  of  'Membership  in  the  four  Departments  for  the 
(  past  five  years. 


High  School 

Grammar  School... 


Secondary 
Primary  .. 


86.6 

43. 


TABLE  showing^the  Average  NumSber  belonging  in 

each  Department. 

TEARS. 

HifiTh 
School. 

Grammar. 

SeooBdary. 

Primary. 

1869-70 ..- 

68 

71 

82 

109 

109 

182 
148 
186 
188 
168 

485 
415 
895 
418 
895 

581 

1870-71... 

478 

1871-72... 

40(1 

1872-78 

4ftt 

1878-74 

4tt 

84 
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6SA0XS. 

1810-71. 

lan-n. 

I8W-I8. 

ins-u. 

KO. 

Ane. 

Nd. 

Ac«. 

Ho. 

iK^ 

No. 

Agu. 

92 

61 
43 

lO.B 
18. 
10. 

187 
104 
48 

10. 
18.S 
IS. 

108 

117 
41 

10. 
18J 
15. 

128 
IM 
66 

Gnmnuu- to  High  School 

16. 

TABLE  thoaine  Oe  Amouta  <f  THtiHon  Beeewed  fttm  JSoti-Beiidera  Fvpib. 

iwo-n      ,     . 

•SOS  OS 
SOS  95 
SS8  63 

H78  56 

EBperImM  qf  TeatAeri,  Junt,  187i, 


1871  73  .... 

6 

1873-74 

26 

GradnateB  from  1867-69 53 

Whole  namber  of  gradnatea... 134 

The  High  School  ia  recoguised  by  the  TTnireTBity  aa  a  preparatory  echool, 
and  its  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  without  examination. 
The  preaent  (Oct  34, 1874)  organization  of  the  schools  is  as  follows : 


GRADES. 

&i. 

TSSk^. 

Whale  En 
roUnunt. 

1 

4 
10 
10 

6 
4 
10 
10 

478 

2S 

80 

1,386 
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The  public  school  library  at  present  contains  2,050  volumes. 
The  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  and  Gram- 
mar schools  have  access  to  the  library  without  special  permit,  and  all  residents 
•f  the  district  above  the  age  of  21  years  may  draw  books  from  the  library 
vpon  obtaining  a  permit  from  a  member  of  the  Board. 

W.  H.  PAYNE, 
Superintenclent. 


BATTLE    CREEK. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The  Battle  Creek  central  school  building  was  erected  in  1870-71.  Ground 
iras  first  broken  in  March,  1870,  and  the  completed  building  was  open  for 
school  purposes  April  10, 1871. 

It  *is  three  stories  high,  with  a  basement ;  is  built  of  brick  and  cut  stone, 
and  is  roofed  with  slate.  The  whole  building,  outside  of  walls,  is  9G|  feet  bj 
119^  feet  Measuring  from  the  water  table,  it  is  53  feet  to  the  top  of  the  waU 
plate,  124  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  and  133  to  the  top  of  vane. 

The  building  has  three  entrances;  one,  the  main  entrance,  in  front,  and  twa 
in  the  rear.  On  the  first  floor  are  seven  school  rooms,  three  in  each  end  of  the 
kmilding,  and  one  behind  the  main  entrance  and  between  the  two  halls,  rnn- 
Bing  to  the  rear.  These  rooms  are  25  by  35  feet,  and  altogether  seat  400  pri- 
nary  scholars. 

On  the  second  floor  are  seven  school  rooms  and  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent The  rooms  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  below,  are  appropriated  to 
the  intermediate  and  grammar  school  grades,  and  will  each  seat  42  scholars,  or 
394  in  all. 

The  High  School  department  is  upon  the  third  floor.  On  it  are  two  school- 
Moms,  seating  142  scholars,  three  recitation  rooms,  a  music  room,  a  library, 
ani  a  museum.  The  seating  of  the  building  at  present  is,  therefore,  846 ;  but 
ean  be  easily  increased  to  over  900. 

In  the  basement  are  two  dining  rooms  for  the  use  of  those  pupils  who,  liv- 
ing at  a  distance,  cannot  go  to  their  homes  and  return  between  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  and  thoroughly  ventilated  by  a  seemingly 
perfect  arrangement  of  heated  flues,  which  secure  for  all  school-rooms  a  con- 
stAnt  and  rapid  introduction  of  pure,  and  expulsion  of  impure  air. 

On  each  floor  are  ample  cloak-rooms,  in  which  are  hooks  for  every  scholar, 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  seats. 

Water,  both  for  washing  and  drinking  purposes,  is  furnished  in  the  rear 
halls,  on  each  floor.  The  windows  are  furnished  throughout  with  inside 
Minds. 

The  whole  interior  wood-work  is  finished  without  paint,  showing  the  natu- 
ral color  and  grain  of  the  wood,  which  is  ash,  except  the  doors  and  blinds, 
which  are  pine. 
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In  a  word,  the  building  in  its  arrangement,  its  adaptation  and  furnishing,  is 
exceedingly  conyenient  and  beautifuL 

The  totid  cost,  exclusive  of  the  grounds,  is  $83,000. 

Besides  the  central  building  there  are  three  ward  buildings  in  the  city,  all  of 
brick,  and  costing  from  $8,000  to  $16,000  each. 


REPORT    OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  following  facts  and  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
•f  the  School  Board  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1874 : 

Total  receipts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year $39,984  67 

Teachers'  salaries 12,960  OH 

Janitors' salaries 1,075  ^ 

Insurance 1,110  Qfk 

Bepairs,  cleaning,  etc. 638  4f 

Librarian's  salary 6*  QA 

Apparatus  and  chemicals 6811  i(| 

Fuel 890  »ft 

Sundry  expenses 915  S|j| 

Total  amount  insured 79,000(00 

The  school  buildings  and  grounds  are  in  good  condition.  The  seating 
capacity  of  all  the  buildings  is  1,600.    Seats  are  provided  for  1,300. 

The  school  census  just  completed  shows  that  the  whole  number  of  childieii 
in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  is  1,546.  This  is  aa 
increase  of  125  oyer  the  last  census. 

The  Board  commend  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  citizens  of  the  district  the 
museum  in  the  central  building.  Through  the  generous  donations  of  many  of 
our  citizens^  it  has  already  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  be  very  attractJTe 
to  visitors.  During  the  past  year,  through  voluntary  contributions  and  tiiQ 
energy  of  our  efficient  Janitor,  Mr.  Wm.  Bhoades,  at  least  forty  per  cent  \kMB 
been  added  to  the  the  collection.  No  appropriations  for  the  same  have  hee& 
made,  except  for  articles  necessary  to  preserve  specimens  contributed.  It  ii|  to 
be  expected  that  the  collection  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  a  pride  to  our  city. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  year  1874-5  is  27. 

I.  L.  STONE,  Superintendent. 


COLDWATER. 


DESCRIPTION. 


[See  eot  of  Cold^ftter  Union  School  on  preceding  ptge.] 

This  building  is  about  80  by  85  feet  in  size,  erected  in  1861,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $35,000. 

The  basement  contains  the  engine,  wood-room,  janitor's  rooms,  and  one 
which  can  be  used  for  a  school-room. 

The  first  floor  has  three  large  and  two  smaller  school-rooms.  There  is  one 
front  entrance,  and  two  rear  entrances ;  the  latter  to  be  used  generally  by  the 
pupils. 

The  second  floor  is  similarly  arranged. 

The  third  floor  contains  a  hall  44  by  83  feet  in  size.  This  is  nsed  for  chapel 
and  high  school  room,  with  two  recitation  rooms,  and  wardrobes  in  the  rear. 
The  school-rooms  are  of  good  size,  heated  by  steam ;  the  style  of  architecture 
is  in  good  taste,  compact,  convenient,  and  economical. 


EEPORT  OP  THE   SUPEEINTENDENT. 


T(»  the  Dir.  tor  and  Members  of  the  School  Board: 

Gbktl'  K£K, — In  accordance  with  my  usual  custom,  I  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  your  charge,  and  offer  herewith 
a  few  su  gestions  for  your  consideration. 

In  pi  senting  these  facts,  my  aim  has  been  to  place  before  you  material 
which  Will  enable  you  (1)  to  judge  correctly  of  the  work  done  during  the  past 
year  in  our  school,  and  to  compare  its  workings,  in  several  respects,  with  other 
schools  of  the  State ;  and  (2)  that  you  may  be  able  to  offer  such  recommend- 
ations for  the  coming  year  as  will,  in  your  opinion,  increase  the  eflSciency  of 
the  school. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  in  the  district 1,21^ 

"      pupils  enrolled  in  school  to  date 1,057 
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Number  of  foreign  pupils... 69 

Enrollment  in  High  School  to  date 126 

"     Grammar  School  to  date  .: 97 

"     Second  Intermediate  Department  to  date 174 

"     First  Intermediate  Department  to  date 157 

^^     Second  Primary  to  date 194 

"     First  Primary  to  date 309 

Number  of  teachers  employed 21 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  teacher 50 

"              of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  High  School 31 

"             of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  Grammar  School 48 

'^             of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  Second  Intermediate  De- 
partment  - - 44 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  First  Intermediate  De- 
partment   51 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  Second  Primary 48 

"              of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  First  Primary 77 

The  following  table  will  show  the  kind  of  work  done  in  the  different  de- 
partments,— the  majority  of  the  studies  occur,  of  course,  in  the  High  School. 
The  design  is  to  show  the  different  branches  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
pursuing  each  study : 


STUDY. 


Reading 

Spelling 

Writing 

United  States  History.. 

Algebra 

Astronomy 

Zoology 

Physiology 

Geometrical  Drawing.. 

Botany 

French 

German 

Science  of  Government 
Geology 


No.  of 

PapilB. 


923 

924 

411 

87 

89 

2 

9 

88 

11 

28 

27 

10 

16 

8 


STUDY. 


Arithmetic 

Geography 

Grammar 

Physical  Geography 

Geometry. 

General  History 

Natural  Philosophy 

Chemistry 

Intellectual  Philosophy 

Moral  Science 

Latin 

Greek 

Roman  and  Grecian  History 
Rhetoric 


No.  of 
Papils. 


727 

518 

185 

49 

22 

12 

17 

4 

8 

1 

58 

14 

20 

11 


That  you  may  compare  the  school  census  with  the  total  enrollment  in  all  the 
departments,  and  with  the  enrollment  in  the  High  School  alone,  for  several 
years  past,  the  following  is  submitted : 


SCHOOL  C£NSUS. 


1867 1,892 

1868 1,460 

1869 1,540 

1870 1,278 

1871 1,274 

1872 1,257 

1878 1,219 


ENBOLLMENT  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


1867-68 180 

1868-69 206 

1869-70 142 

1870-71 109 

1871-72 101 

1872-78 118 

187&-74 126 


TOTAL  ENBOLLMENT. 


1867-68 1,229 

1868-69 1,182 

1869-70 1,148 

1870-71 1,252 

1871-72 1,110 

1872-78 1,076 

1878-74  (to  date) 1.057 
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I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  theae  statiatica  aa  taken  from 
the  annual  reports,  and  from  the  catalogues  published  in  the  different  years, 
from  1870  to  date. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1870  the  course  of  study  was  raised.  More 
work  was  required  in  the  lower  departments,  so  that  no  promotions  were  made 
that  year.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  numbers  in  High  School 
from  142  to  109,  and  as  this  standard  for  admission  has  been  kept  up  since, 
and  as  the  High  School  Department  itself  has  been  gradually  perfected,  the 
quality  of  work  elevated,  till  now  it  ranks  with  the  best  schools  in  the  State, 
the  enrollment  can  not  be  expected  to  reach  in  numbers  that  of  1867  or  1868, 
when  the  mental  requirements  for  admission  were  so  much  lower  than  now. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  census  from  1870  to  date  has  gradually  decreased 
(indicating  a  decrease  in  population  in  the  city).  The  total  enrollment  has 
also  decreased  from  that  year,  while  the  High  School,  on  the  whole^  has  gradu- 
ally increased. 

That  the  High  School  should  be  able  in  face  of  untoward  circumstances, 
through  its  greater  efficiency,  to  draw  in  and  hold  a  gradually  increasing 
enrollment  is,  I  think,  a  satisfactory  exhibit.  I  speak  specially  of  the  High 
School,  because  it  is  the  crowning  department  of  the  system, — it  gives  char- 
acter and  reputation  to  the  whole  school.  An  efficient  high  school  neutralizes 
the  efforts  of  every  department  below.  Superintendent  Tarbell,  of  East  Sag- 
inaw, in  his  last  report  truly  remarks :  "  We  need,  then,  a  high  school  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  school  work,  for  the  respectability  and  importance  it  adds 
to  the  work  of  the  school  teacher. 

^'  The  spirit  which  actuates  a  class,  or  pervades  a  school-room,  is  largely 
dependent  on  a  few  of  the  more  active  minds  among  the  pupils.  These 
better  minds  are  usually  looking  forward  hopefully,  ambitiously,  to  the  school 
work  in  advance  of  them.  If  we  have  a  high  school,  to  graduate  from  which 
is  an  honor,  to  belong  to  which  is  a  credit  to  reach  which  is  an  ambition,  it 
will  exert  a  wide-felt,  deep-reaching  influence  on  all  the  schools  below. 

<^  Those  pupils  who  have  formed  the  serious  purpose  to  rise  from  their 
present  grade  to  seats  within  its  walls,  are,  from  that  time  forth,  sure  to  be  a 
credit  to  their  teacher,  and  an  inspiration  to  their  classmates.  A  high 
school  is  worth  all  it  costs  for  the  influence  it  exerts  over  the  schools  of  lower 

The  Gold  water  teachers  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  fact  that  they  (the 
teachers)  were  compelled  to  remain  seven  hoars,  and  sometimes  longer,  per 
day,  giving  instruction, — six  hours  regular  work,  and  one  or  more  hours  with 
delinquent  pupils,  retained  to  make  up  back-  lessons  or  unmastered  tasks, — 
thus  taxing,  severely,  both  the  mental  and  physical  energies  of  the  teacher. 
It  would  seem  that  some  modification  of  the  present  system  could  and  should 
be  made.  The  miyority  of  schools  have  a  long  morning  session  with  a  recess, 
and  a  short  afternoon  session  without  a  recess. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  success  in  instruction  does  not  depend  upon, 
Bor  is  necessarily  proportionate  to,  the  number  of  hours  employed  per  day. 
As  much  can  be  accomplished  in  one  hour  when  mind  and  body  of  teacher 
and  pupil  are  rested,  as  in  two  hours  when  both  are  weary.  Onr  teachers 
have  frequently  remarked  that  the  last  hour  of  each  day  seemed  to  be  of  little 
value.  But  particularly  is  this  change  demanded  for  the  physical  and  mental 
well-being  of  the  student.    The  naethods  of  instruction  are  now  so  fully 
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•deyelopedy  the  incentiyes  to  hard  study  so  powerful,  the  results  of  failure  so 
ignominious,  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  pupil  is  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
work,  and;  I  sometimes  fear,  to  his  physical  detriment  Five^  or  five  and  one- 
half  hours  per  day  of  close,  consecutive  effort  is  as  much  as  any  student  can 
stand. 

GENERAL  BEMARKS. 

The  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  most  departments  an  advance 
in  efficiency  has  been  made  over  last  year.  The  school,  I  think,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  run  with  less  than  the  ordinary  ''  friction.'^  The  work  done  has  been 
of  a  superior  character,  thus  again  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  constant 
supervision.  Could  more  of  the  Superintendent's  time  be  devoted  to  this 
work,  better  results  than  we  now  have  would  be  evident  The  teachers  during 
the  past  year  have  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
respective  positions ;  and  while  we  could  hardly  expect,  in  a  corps  of  twenty- 
one  teachers,  to  find  every  one  just  what  we  would  desire  for  the  assigned 
position,  yet,  as  a  whole,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  this  direction,  and 
^ave  had  no  decided  failures  like  those  we  were  compelled  to  report  last  year. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  necessity  (if  you  would 
have  an  efficient  school)  of  keeping  our  standard  and  well-trained  teachers. 
The  practice  of  filling  the  departments  with  novices  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  school.  One  year,  at  least,  is  consumed  (after  we  place  an  in- 
experienced teacher  in  the  school-room)  before  he  or  she  can  be  said  to  do 
fair  work,  and  often  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  some,  even  of  the  more  promising  candidates,  have  failed  to  develop  a 
sufficient  amount  of  teaching  ability, — ^in  a  word,  they  are  mistaken  in  their 
<;hoice  of  a  profession, — and  their  names  have  to  be  dropped  from  our  roll. 

This  practice  of  permitting  experienced  teachers  to  leave  (if  they  can  be  re- 
4;ained)  simply  makes  the  school  a  normal  department  to  develop  teachers  for 
other  more  fortunate  localities ;  and  as  the  work  of  drawing  out  the  teaching 
faculties  of  these  novices  falls  mainly  upon  myself,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  say  that  I  am  tired  of  the  process.  I  cannot  make  the  school  what  it 
should  be  without  competent  assistants, — not  merely  learned,  but  those  who 
can  teach.  The  trite  maxim  is  certainly  true,  that  the  lest  school  is  the  cheap- 
est. I  understand  that  some  of.  our  best  teachers  cannot  be  longer  retained 
without  an  advance  in  salary.  From  the  table  presented  in  this  report  yon 
will  see  that  our  salaries  are  below  those  of  other  schools  of  the  same  grade  in 
the  State.  To  allow  these  teachers  to  leave,  and  to  supply  their  places  with 
inferior  instructors,  might  make  the  cash  balance  more  favorable,  but  the  edu- 
cational result  would,  unfortunately,  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  cash 
balance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Board  in  paying  teachers  is 
not  correct  An  experienced  and  successful  instructor,  up  to  the  Grammar 
Department,  one  who  has  been,  b^j  four  or  five  years,  in  our  school,  is  paid  no 
more  than  another  of  one  or  two  years'  experience,  provided  the  latter  shows 
:good  ability  and  fair  success.  In  other  words,  there  are  no  financial  induce- 
ments for  an  experienced  workman  to  do  still  better  work.  I  think  length  of 
service  and  success  should  determine  the  compensation.  Place  new  teachers 
in  charge  at  a  minimum  salary  of  (say)  $320  per  year,  and  allow  a  gradual 
yearly  increase  for  decided  efficiency  until  the  salary  has  reached  in  amount  all 
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that  experience  and  success  can  fairly  demand.  By  this  means  onr  best  teach* 
ers  cbnld  be  retained. 

I  offer  the  above  merely  as  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board* 
Of  one  thing  I  am  thoroughly  convinced :  that  Coldwater  can  not  afford  to 
lose  her  best  instructors. 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  eztendedly  the  propriety  of  introducing  votxdl 
music  in  our  school.  The  length  of  this  report  will  preclude  everything 
except  a  statement  of  the  question : 

1.  Vocal  music  has  been  introduced  into  several  of  the  best  schools  of  the 
State,  and  all  these  schools  attest  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

2.  Vocal  music  is  a  branch  of  education  which  (in  my  opinion)  should  be 
universally  cultivated.  If  so,  it  can  only  become  universal  by  being  made  a 
part  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  schools. 

3.  Tuition  for  music  would  be  cheaper  to  the  patron  when  taught  in  public 
schools  than  under  the  present  system  of  private  instruction. 

4.  The  good  influence  of  singing  upon  the  morals  and  deportment  of  the 
pupils. 

5.  The  mental  effort  required  to  master  this  science  gives  it  an  educational 
value  equal  to  any  other  branch  of  study. 

6.  Music  gives  a  vocal  culture  vastly  superior  to  any  other  study.  Hence, 
would  materially  assist  in  making  good  readers  and  speakers. 

7.  The  rudiments  would  be  taught  to  children  five  or  six  years  of  age^  the 
proper  time  to  commence  the  study  in  order  to  insure  success. 

8.  It  is  a  desirable  and  almost  necessary  accomplishment,  and  would,  if 
taught  in  our  school,  add  to  its  reputation  as  a  first-class  educational  institution. 

Only  two  schools  in  the  State,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  report  writ- 
ing  taught  by  a  special  instructor. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  on  this  point  is,  that  there  is  not  enough  in 
the  snhjecUper  se,  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a  special,  constant  teacher.  I 
think,  however,  if  book-keeping  and  drawing  could  be  combined  with  it,  and 
a  practical  commercial  course  adopted  in  our  High  School,  that  an  extra 
instructor  in  those  branches  would  be  both  profitable  and  desirable. 

There  are  two  improvements  necessary  for  the  coming  year  in  the  Central 
building, — both  powerful  helps  in  imparting  instruction.  One  is  the  re-seat- 
ing the  High  School  with  single  seats.  We  have  had  an  average  attendance  in 
High  School  this  year,  to  date,  of  ninety  scholars.  It  is  impossible,  with  so 
many  students,  and  a  class  recitation  in  progress,  to  preserve  as  good  disci- 
pline when  pupils  are  seated  together,  as  when  seated  alone ;  therefore,  where 
so  many  are  congregated,  only  single  seats  should  be  used.  The  second  im- 
provement is  deadening  the  floors.  No  one  thing  would  aid  the  efficiency  of 
our  school  so  much  as  this.  As  it  is  now,  the  necessary  noise  made  by  classes 
in  one  room,  when  moving  to  and  from  recitation,  or  when  at  the  blackboard, 
is  sufficient  to  distract  the  attention  of  every  scholar  in  rooms  below.  I  do 
not  believe  the  patrons  of  the  school  would  endure  for  one  week  the  noise 
(and  I  only  speak  of  necessary  noise)  which  their  children  have  to  endure  for 
ten  months  out  of  the  year.  True  we  get,  in  a  measure,  used  to  it,  but  it 
constantly  detracts  from  the  success  of  the  school.  The  rooms  whose  floors 
were  re-laid  last  year  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  floors;  yet  the  sound 
is  not  sufficiently  deadened  to  warrant  the  same  process  for  the  other  rooms. 
Something  more  effectual  should  be  done. 
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With  the  floors  fixed^  and  High  School  re-seated  with  single  seats^  I  think 
nothing  really  necessary  (except  some  maps)  would  be  wanting  to  complete  a 
perfect  outfit  for  school  instruction.  One  room  at  Third  Ward  building  also 
needs  seating,  and  plank  walks  should  be  constructed  from  the  street  to 
Fourth  Ward  building. 

*I  oflTer  these  facts  and  suggestions  for  your  consideration.  I  offer  them  in 
full  faith  that  the  best  interest  of  our  schools  demands  the  utilizing  of  all 
knowledge  within  our  power  to  perfect  the  system  of  instruction  so  favorably 
inaugurated  in  our  midst.  I  offer  them  as  the  one  mainly  responsible  (with 
your  help)  for  the  success  of  that  system. 

Thanking  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Boards  for  your  aid  heretofore  so  gener- 
ously accorded^  I  remain^ 

Yours  respectfully, 

D.  BEMISS,  Superintendent. 
Coldwater,  June,  1874, 


CONSTANTINE. 


DESOMPTION. 


The  Constantine  Union  School  building  was  erected  in  1869.  Work  was 
begnn  early  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  house  was  finished  and  entered 
the  first  of  NoTember^  1869. 

With  the  upper  floor,  which  is  under  the  Mansard  roof,  it  has  three  floors  and 
a  basement.    It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  a  cross  with  a  tower  in  each  angle.  There  are 
three  entrances  to  the  first  floor,  and  in  the  rear  is  the  main  entrance  to  the 
basement  In  the  basement  are  rooms  where  the  janitor  resides;  also  four 
large  furnaces,  with  their  apparatus  for  warming  and  yentilating  the  rooms 
above. 

On  the  first  floor  are  four  school-rooms  and  four  cloak-rooms  opening  from 
near  the  intersection  of  the  two  main  halls,  which  are  90x12  feet  each,  and 
which  cross  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  cloak-rooms  and  school- 
rooms are  entered  from  near  each  of  the  four  angles  formed  by  the  crossing 
halls. 

The  school-rooms  are  37x28  feet  each.  The  cloak-rooms  are  20x7  feet  each. 
Two  broad  and  straight  flights  of  stairs  lead  to  the  second  floor,  and  two 
flights  descend  to  the  basement. 

On  the  second  floor  arei  four  school-rooms  37x28,  and  four  cloak-rooms 
20x7.  On  the  west  side  the  tower  room  is  used  as  Principal's  office  and 
library.  Here  is  the  school  library  of  some  flve  hundred  yolumes.  On 
the  east  side  the  tower  room  is  fitted  with  shelyes  for  geological  specimens, 
and  some  800  have  been  collected.  The  third  floor  has  two  school-rooms  37x 
US.  Two  cloak-rooms  20x7,  and  a  large  hall  73x47.  The  tower  room  on  the 
east  side  contains  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  opens  both  into 
the  hall  and  the  school-room.  The  tower  room  on  the  west  side  is  the  jani- 
tor's room. 

The  ten  school-rooms  will  seat  650  pupils,  and  the  hall  or  chapel  will 
seat  350.  There  is  a  most  perfect  system  of  warming  and  ventilation.  The 
halls  and  entrances  are  so  arranged  that  no  pupil  in  going  to  his  room  need 
pass  another  room  door.  The  school  is  well  supplied  with  globes,  maps,  and 
charts,  and  is  well  seated.  One  fine  20-inch  globe  is  the  present  of  Gov.  J.  J. 
Bagley,  as  is  also  the  bell.  There  is  also  about  12,000  worth  of  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus.  The  hall  is  fitted  up  with  a  stage,  and  has  a  new 
Estey  organ.    The  building  cost  138,000,  and  is  nearly  paid  for. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Geistlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  regulations,  I  now  have  the  honor 
of  submitting  the  following  annual  report.  This  is  the  fifth  time  this  work 
has  been  mine,  and  looking  over  our  school  experiences  for  the  past  years,  it 
becomes  a  duty  of  increasing  pleasure.  So  long  as  we  can  cee  constant  pro- 
gret's  being  made,  it  will  be  an  agreeable  task ;  so  long  as  we  seek  to  make  it 
the  means  of  farther  progress,  it  will  be  a  profitable  work. 

It  is  my  duty  to  briefly  review  the  work  done  the  past  year,  to  speak  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  school,  and  to  suggest  what  the  future  good  of  the 
school  seems  to  me  to  demand. 

The  past  school  year  has  been  very  'pleasant  and  profitable.  Good  health 
has  prevailed  among  teachers  and  pupils.  The  attendance  has  been  good ;  the 
enrollment  is  large,  and  a  good  degree  of  regularity  has  been  secured.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  usual  statistics  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  each 
room,  and  of  the  whole  school  for  each  term  and  for  the  whole  year : 

TABLE. 


NAME 

OF 

SCHOOL. 


First 
Primary. 


Second 
Primary. 


First  Iq< 
terme- 
diate. 


Second 
Interme- 
diate. 


Grammar 
School. 


TERMS. 


Sprinsc  Term.. 

Fall  Term 

Winter  Term.. 
Whole  Year . . 

Spring  Term.. 

Fall  Term 

Winter  Term . 
Whole  Year . . 

Spring  Term.. 

Fall  Term 

Winter  Term.. 
Whole  Year . . 

Spring  Term.. 

Fall  Term 

Winter  Term  - 
Whole  Year . . 

Spring  Term.. 

Fall  Term 

Winter  Term.. 
WholeYear.- 
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82 

81 
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62 
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89 
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TABLE— Continued. 


NAME 

OF 

SCHOOL. 


High 

School. 


TERMS. 


.^O- 


SprinfT  Term.. 
Fall  Term.... 
Winter  Term- 
Whole  Year.. 

Total 


I 

Sa 

• 

o 

ll 

rage  Daily 
:end&nce. 

Ct.  of  Av. 
t  endance 
Average 
rollmenl. 

Number  Prey 
moted. 

l« 

»5 

59 

58 

41 

71 

74 

71 

64 

90 

96 

95 

79 

80 

120 

65 

61 

93 

561 

827 

277 

88 

102 

5 


s 

08 


12 


The  number  of  pupils  promoted  and  so  enrolled,  in  two  departments,  is  one 
•hundred  and  two. 

You  will  observe,  by  the  :aboYe  table,  that  while  the  average  attendance  is 
not  as  good  as  we  could  wish, — not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be, — yet  it  is  an 
improvement  on  former  years.  There  has  been  very  little  sickness,  and  most 
of  the  absences  haye  been  unnecessary.  This  unnecessary  absence  is  a  great 
damage  to  the  whole  school,  but  greater  to  the  absentees.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Let  parents  remember  that  if  they  would  have  their  children  become  schol- 
ars, we  must  haye  their  attendance.  They  will  find  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
that  the  most  adyanoed  are  those  punctual  in  this  respect.  The  pupil  who 
is  absent  from  a  recitation  rarely  gets  the  lesson,  and  rarely  makes  it  up. 
Teachers  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  back  after  them,  and  they  soon  become 
discouraged.  Then  follows  hatred  to  their  lessons,  and  dislike  to  all  connected 
with  school.  And  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  is  found  the  reason  so  many 
pupils  fall  out  by  the  way,  and  never  finish  our  course  or  any  other.  They 
might  have  been  scholars,  but  they  found  it  easy  to  be  absent  and  hard  to 
catch  up.  They  are  without  an  education  simply  because  their  parents  are 
ivithout  government    The  «children  are  to  be  pitied,  the  parents  blamed.  ♦  * 

The  number  of  yisits  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  previous  year.  This 
is  a  sign  of  more  general  and  j^enuine  interest  It  is  co-operation  with  the 
teachers  in  the  work  of  edoication.  None  but  teachers  know  what  a  stimulus, 
what  an  encouragement  such  calls  are  to  the  pupils.  It  helps  amazingly.  It 
^ves  them  a  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  education*  *  ii>  ♦ 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  good,  and  not  difficult 
There  have  been  but  three  cases  where  I  have  resorted  to  corporeal  punishment, 
and  these  were  simple,  and  the  pmnishinent  light  *  *  * 

The  deportment  of  the  pupils  has  been  most  praiseworthy.  The  older  ones 
have  been  so  proper  in  their  behavior,  and  have  so  discoumtenanced  all  bad 
^)onduct,  that  teachers  have  had  little  trouble  in  keeping  good  order.^  The 
43chool  property  has  received  no  damage,  more  than  the  wear  in  walking  over 
the  floors.  Indeed,  with  present  regulations,  there  is  no  opportufnity  to  wan- 
tonly or  carelessly  injure  the  building  or  furniture,  for  pupil»  are  never  in  the 
building,  except  when  iu  charge  of  teachers  or  janitor^ 
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TBXT-BOOKS. 

We  have  introdaced  daring  the  year  the  Stoddard  &  OIney  Series  of  Mathe- 
matics, the  Monroe  Headers,  the  Cornell  Series  of  Geographies,  Qaackenbos' 
Grammars,  and  the  New  York  Silicate  Slate.  These  books  are  giving  good 
satisfaction.  The  change  has  made  teachers  and  parents  no  little  trouble,  but 
we  hope  it  will  proye  a  good,  and  we  know  it  is  finished. 

To  promote  regularity  in  attendance,  the  teachers  have  used  a  system  of 
credits,  with  xewanls  for  all  who  go  a  week  without  being  either  absent  or 
tardy.  It  has  worked  better  than  we  expected.  To  add  to  the  influence,  I 
promised  to  keep,  and  to  publish  in  the  Catalogue,  a  list  of  those  most  con- 
stant in  attendance.    This  list  appears  under  the  Boll  of  Honor. 

OABUSTBT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  started  a  collection  of  geological  specimens 
All  the  pupils,  and  all  the  people  interested,  were  asked  to  assist  Some  sent 
in  old  collections  which  they  had,  and  others  found  new  '  ones.  The  pupils 
hunted  for  them,  and  brought  in  many.  Thus  most  of  the  collection  has 
been  made.  There  are  now  oyer  eight  hundred  specimens,  and  many  fine 
ones.  I  haye,  in  another  place,  made  a  list  of  persons  who  contributed,  but  I 
wish  to  here  particularly  thank  certain  donors  for  the  finest  specimens  we 
haye.  These  they  haye  giyen  the  school,  though  many  of  them  were  such 
specimens  as  people  like  to  keep  in  their  homes  as  curiosities.  We  haye  from 
Bey.  J.  N.  Barnett  many  fine  spirifers  and  corals;  Hon.  H.  H.  Biley  has  sent 
in  many  specimens  of  yarious  kinds ;  Dr.  S.  Leggett,  of  Pontiac,  Mich,  sent  a 
fine  specimen  of  rock  filled  with  rare  fossil  shells;  Miss  Lucia  Barry  presented 
a  fine  fossil  coral ;  Willard  P.  Dale  gaye  a  number  of  the  choicest  specimens 
we  haye  ;  Mr.  John  Teesdale,  Miss  Ella  M.  Jackson,  Mrs.  John  Jones,  Mrs.  E. 
Nicar,  Mr.  John  Calam,  and  Master  Frame  Barnett,  haye  all  sent  in  specimens 
worthy  of  our  special  thanks.  There  are  many  others  who  haye  sent  in  good 
specimens,  to  whom  we  return,  for  the  school,  our  sincere  thanks.  During  the 
summer,  proper  shelves  will  be  put  up,  and  this  fall  the  collection  will  be 
classified  and  arranged.  We  shall  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to  increase  the 
number  and  value  of  this  collection.  It  is  now  of  much  use  to  classes  in 
geology.  Many  things  the  pupils  find  described  by  words  and  pictures  in  the 
text-books,  they  can  now  see  and  handle,  and  thus  both  accuracy  and  interest 
in  the  study  is  increased. 

GRADUATES. 

We  have  this  year  a  class  of  seven  who  have  completed  the  course,  and  to 
whom  your  diploma  is  due.  Some  of  the  class  have  advanced  farther  than 
they  were  required  to  by  the  course.  All  have  been  faithful  and  attentive 
since  entering  the  department.  The  force  of  their  example  has  been  a  good  to 
the  school. 

KON-RESIDENTS. 

The  non-resident  tuition  this  year  has  amounted  to  over  $450.  This  shows 
that  the  reputation  of  your  school  is  good.  We  are  glad  to  have  such  pupils 
as  come  from  the  smaller  districts  form  a  part  of  our  school ;  for,  as  they  are 
here  to  learn,  they  generally  are  very  regular  in  attendance,  and  correct  in 
their  deportment.  They  help  create  an  interest,  and  are  every  way  a  good  to 
the  school. 
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MUSIC. 

UuriDg  the  year,  the  music  has  been  mostly  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Elma 
Sixbeyi  who  has  done  yery  much  for  the  interest  and  good  of  the  school,  and 
has  receiyed  for  it  but  little  compensation.  What  little  has  been  paid  her  has 
been  contributed  by  the  teachers.  Many  of  her  classmates  haye  assisted  her 
in  the  music  for  the  public  exercises.  Now,  but  for  her  work  and  theirs,  I 
know  we  would  haye  been  yery  badly  of^  and  the  interest  in  our  rhetoricals 
would  haye  been  destroyed.  And  I  most  earnestly  urge  that,  in  securing 
teachers  for  next  year,  you  get  one  at  least  who  can  take  charge  of  the  musia 
This  is  something  that  must  be  remembered,  or  the  school  will  suffer;  for 
those  young  ladies  who  haye  done  so  well  this  year  will  not  be  in  school  longer, 
as  they  haye  finished  the  course.  And  here  we  will  thank  F.  M.  Grossette, 
Esq.,  who  has  giyen  us  great  help  in  preparing  music  for  the  exercises  of 
Oraduation.  Also,  to  the  members  of  Crossette's  Oomet  Band,  who  haye  so 
generously  assisted  us. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  work  of  another  year,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selyes  that  we  will  probably  not  be  troubled  with  making  any  change  in  text- 
books. Nor  has  it  been  thought  best  to  change  the  course  of  study,  only  so 
far  as  to  make  Botany  and  Zoology  electiye  studies, — requiring  classes  who  do 
not  pursue  these  branches  to  do  an  equiyalent  amount  of  work  in  History  and 
Mathematics,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Principal  and  School  Board.    *     *     * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  of  the  present  teachers  will  remain  the  coming 
year,  and  that  the  places  of  those  who  resign  can  be  filled  with  good  teachers. 
We  have  eyery  reason  to  expect  the  school  will  be  yery  full  next  fall  and  win- 
ter, and  eyery  preparation  providing  for  a  full  and  a  good  school  should  be  made 
early  this  summer.  It  will  not  be  wise  to  wait  till  the  opening  of  school,  and 
then  find  a  full  corps  of  teachers  has  not  been  secured,  and  that  we  must  take 
those  left  after  other  schools  have  chosen  the  best.        *        ♦        *        * 

From  my  previous  experiences,  I  look  forward  to  another  year  in  which, 
with  increased  number  of  pupils,  we  will  have  more  arduous  duties ;  and  yet, 
from  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  all,  I  expect  the  duties  will  be  still  more 
pleasant.  To  see  the  school  grow  in  size,  to  see  the  pupils  improve  in  knowl- 
edge, to  find  the  parents  becoming  more  and  more  interested,  and  to  feel  that, 
assisted  by  all  good  people,  yon  are  making  the  school  better  and  better,  is  the 
greatest  reward  I  can  imagine  a  teacher  receiving.  It  is  the  only  reward  that 
yon,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  do  receive  for  your  time  and  labor.  But  yet,  I 
think  you  regard  the  payment  ample  as  long  as  you  see  the  good  of  the  school 
being  accomplished.  If  ever  you  are  disposed  to  regard  your  work  as  a  thank- 
less task,  then  must  you  remember  that,  as  citizens  of  this  village,  it  is  a  most 
glorious  duty,  for  the  good  of  the  school  is  the  greatest  good  of  this  com- 
munity, and  it  is  a  good  wholly  in  its  power  to  promote  or  destroy.  Every 
district  has  as  good  a  school  as  it  deserves ;  for  it  is  possible  for  it  to  have  as 
good  as  it  is  willing  to  make.  How  good  a  school  do  we  want  next  year  ? 
Next  year's  history  will  answer  the  question.  *  *  *  * 

But  I  must  not  only  speak  for  the  year  to  come,  but  of  the  year  that  has 
gone.  And  I  must  mention  the  fact  that  much  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
this  school  year  has  been  due  to  the  character  and  zeal  of  my  able  assistants. 
They  have  worked  with  "a  will,'*  and  done  all  they  could  to  promote  the 
school's  good.  They  have  been  in  the  school-room  before  the  half-past  eight 
bell  in  the  morning,  and  have  remained  till  all  had  departed  at  night.    They 
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have  not;  worked  by  thS  hour  or  job,  but  have  toiled  for  all  they  could  accom- 
plish. 

Again,  the  janitor  has  been  most  faithful.  He  has  done  his  work  better 
than  it  was  ever  done  before.  As  he  has  charge  of  all  pupils  about  the  build- 
ing at  noon,  his  duties  often  require  the  exercise  of  much  tact  and  judgment 
in  order  to  be  obeyed,  and  yet  not  have  trouble  with  the  pupils.  I&  this 
respect;  also^  he  has  succeeded. 

In  condudiug  this  report,  already  much  longer  than  I  had  anticipated^  I 
feel  thaty  of  the  many  events  of  interest  in  the  crowded  school  history  of  this 
last  year,  I  have  noticed  here  but  very  few^  and  those  feebly.  But  the  work  is 
'donCi  and  the  history  is  indelibly  written  on  the  hearts  of  all,  and  in  the 
>minds  of  many  pupils.  This  history  will  be  read  in  the  lives  and  characters 
of  many  soon  to  be  men  and  women  ;  and  our  best  expectations  will  be  rea- 
lized;  and  greatest  reward  received,  if  we  are  permitted  to  see,  by  the  noble 
lives  of  those  future  men  and  women,  that  the  work  done  was  good. 

Again,  gentlemen,  as  in  years  past^  allow  n.e  to  thank  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy, and  for  your  hearty  co-operation  in  all  my  labors.  May  I  never  miss 
this  aid,  or  fail  to  deserve  your  approval. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

SELDEN  B.  KINGSBUEY, 

Superintendent. 

^CaTUtantine,  June  ISS,  1874- 


HOUGHTON. 


DESOBIPTION. 


[See  cat  of  Houghton  High  School  on  preceding  page.] 

The  Hoaghton  High  School  building  was  erected  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  oyerlooking  the  ciiy,  lake,  and  adjoining 
Tillage  of  Hancock.  The  whole  buildings  outside  of  the  waUs,  is  95  by  74 
feeti  two  stories  high,  bnilt  of  stone  2^  feet  thick.  It  has  bat  one  entrance. 
The  basement  contains  an  eating  room  67  by  27  feet  This  room  is  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  pupils  who  may  arriye  before  the  teacher,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  their  respeotiye  rooms ;  also,  for  those  who,  because  of 
their  distance  from  school,  find  it  conyenient  to  bring  their  dinners.  An- 
other room  of  the  same  size  is  used  for  storing  fuel,  and  also  contains  the  fur- 
nace. The  remaining  space  is  occupied  by  the  janitor's  family.  On  the  first 
floor  the  rooms  are  53  by  27  feet,  40  by  27  fee^  and  30 1^  20  feet,  besides  a 
recitation  and  dressing  room.  The  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  are  the  same, 
with  a  library,  laboratory,  and  oflice.  The  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  and 
thoroughly  yentilated.    Headaches  are  unknown. 


EBPOET  OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  regulations,  I  herewith  submit  my 
first  annual  report  That  our  school  work  for  the  year  just  past  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  the  precediug  year  is  shown  by  the  following 
school  statistics: 
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Whole  number  of  pupils  of  school  age 

••         "     enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent  of  attendance  of  enrollment 

*'  **  number  belonging. 

Whole  number  of  times  tardy 

Ayerage  daily  tardiness 

Visits  from  school  officers 

Whole  number  of  visits 

Tuition  of  non-resident  scholars 

Numl>er  of  teachers  employed 


1872. 


1878. 


836 

863 

753 

809 

420 

477 

56 

59 

77 

90 

5,017 

8,874 

25 

16 

60 

64 

295 

696 

$480 

«430 

10 

11 

ATTElirDANCE. 

By  the  above  it  will  been  seen  that  the  average  attendance  is  bat  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  This  is  accounted  for  in  several 
ways.  The  first  and  chief  cause  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  parents; 
they  do  not  realize  that  a  few  days  or  weeks  absence  will  make  any  difference, 
either  in  their  advancement,  or  the  school  in  generaL  Many  are  not  ready 
when  the  school  opens,  no  matter  when  that  may  be ;  it  is  not  consistent  with 
their  dignity  to  enter  until  at  least  several  weeks  haye  elapsed.  Also,  owing 
to  the  extreme  severity  and  length  of  our  winters,-— over  two-thirds  of  the 
school  year,— many  of  the  primary  scholars  are  prevented  attending.  The 
attendance  will  average  less  than  one-half,  while  that  in  the  Intermediate, 
Grammar,  and  High  School  will  be  nearly  six-sevenths.  I  am  confident  that 
the  plan  just  adopted  by  you, — that  of  haying  blank  forms  printed  on  postal 
cards,  to  be  filled  out,  notifying  parents  of  the  absence  of  their  children,  and 
suspending  them  for  a  repetition  of  the  same, — will  have  a  good  effect  in 
increasing  the  daily  attendance.  The  tardiness  has  decreased,  while  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  has  increased ;  this  is  due  to  the  enforcement  of  section  fifth  of 
school  rules  relating  to  locking  the  doors  after  the  last  bell. 

BXAMIlirATIOiBrS  AND  PBOMOTIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year  I  examined  nearly  all  the  classes,  from  the 
Primary  to  the  High  School,  inclusive,  not  only  those  who  were  to  be  promot- 
ed to  other  rooms,  but  also  those  who  were  to  remain.  The  result  surpassed 
my  fondest  expectations,  as  in  nearly  all  cases  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves 
nobly,  and,  by  so  doing,  highly  commended  their  teachers.  The  examinations 
were  not  test  ones,  provided  for  the  occasion,  neither  for  display.  No  extra 
preparation  had  been  made  by  either  pupils  or  teachers.  Hereafter,  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  I  shall  endeavor  to  examine  all  the  classes  in  each  depart- 
ment, to  inform  myself  of  the  advancement  made,  and  thus  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  mental  development  of  each  child.  In  the  Grammar  and 
High  School,  written  examinations  are  held  monthly ;  also,  oral  examinations 
at  the  close  of  each  term.  In  regard  to  promotions,  a  short  experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  is  best  to  promote  pupils,  not  only  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
but  at  any  time  during  the  year  when  prepared. 

SCHOLABSHIP. 

Although  our  scholarship  has,  on  the  whole,  been  excellent,  yet  it  is  not 
such  as  we  wish  and  hope  to  secure.    No  pupil  is  allowed  to  pass  a  study  until 
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thoroughly  prepared^  and  with  an  enrollment  of  over  800,  leu  than  25  hare- 
failed  to  be  advanced,  and  some  of  that  number  failed  from  absence  daring 
the  examinations. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Bealizing  that  '^  discipline  gives  power,"  and  that  nothing  can  be  accom* 
plished  without  it,  this  has  received  its  due  share  of  attention.  And,  although 
stringent  rules  and  severe  measures  were  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  daring 
the  first  term,  yet  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  government  in  nearly  all 
the  departments  is  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired ;  seldom  do  the  teach- 
ers find  it  necessary  to  report  pupils  for  any  misconduct 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  received  from  you  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,. 
the  courses  of  study  were  re-arranged  to  meet  the  new  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  State  University.  Four  courses  are  now  presented  to  those  attend- 
ing,— ^namely:  Classical,  Latin,  Scientific,  and  English.  The  first  requires 
four,  and  the  remaining  ones  three  years,  to  complete.  At  present  we  have 
a  junior  class  in  the  Classical,  and  a  senior  class  in  the  English  course.  The 
granting  of  diplomas  to  those  completing  the  course  has  been  a  great  blessing 
to  the  school ;  an  increased  interest  in  the  studies,  and  a  better  attendance,, 
are  the  advantages  gained.  The  diploma  is  considered  as  the  reward  of.  all 
their  labors,  and  each  pupil  eagerly  strives  to  win  it 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  support  and  counsel  you  hav^* 
extended  to  me  during  my  first  year  with  you,  and  to  ask  for  the  continuance 
of  the  same  during  the  coming  year. 

M.  J.  WHITNEY, 

SuperiniendenL 


KALAMAZOO. 


DESCRIPTION. 


(See  cut  of  KAlamaioo  Union  School  on  precodlng  page.] 

The  Union  School  buildmg  is  Bitoated  on  OoUsge  street,  abont  100  rods 
from  the  business  center  of  the  Tillage.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  streets,  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  located  being  a  square  containing  about  five  acres. 
The  grounds  are  well  adorned  with  shade  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  house  is 
of  the  Italian  ekjle  of  architecture,  and  is  four  stories  high,  three  above  the 
basement,  and  is  ninety  feet  long  by  eighty  wide.  It  is  well  built,  and  has, 
externally,  a  Tery  neat  and  subsSintial  appearance. 

There  are  upon  the  first  floor  ten  rooms.  One  of  them  is  designed  for  a 
library,  one  for  drawing  and  painting,  two  for  wardrobes,  two  as  recitation 
rooms,  and  the  other  four,  if  needed,  as  school  rooms  for  primary  scholars. 
The  two  largest  of  these  will  accommodate  between  150  and  200  pupils. 

Two  flights  of  stairs  from  the  halls,  and  two  more  from  the  wardrobes,  lead 
to  the  second  story.  This  story  is  divided  by  a  hall  running  north  and  south, 
with  one  leading  into  it  from  the  west  side.  It  contains  nine  rooms.  Four  of 
them  are  small  and  designed  for  wardrobes,  the  others  for  recitation  and 
school-rooms  for  scholars  in  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate  departments. 

The  main  Grammar  school-room  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  building.  It  is  31  by  49  feet,  and  opening  out  of  it 
are  two  recitation  rooms  of  good  size.  It  is  seated  with  double  combination 
desks  and  seats,  and  will  accommodate  156  scholars. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  hall  are  two  rooms,  one  31  by  37,  the  other 
31  by  26  fee^  seated  in  the  same  style  as  the  Grammar  sohooL  These  rooms 
together  will  seat  178  pupils.  These  rooms  are  designed  especially  for  schol- 
ars in  the  Intermediate  department,  between  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
schools. 

Two  fiights  of  stairs  from  the  halls  and  one  from  a  wardrobe  lead  to  the 
third  story,  which  is  divided  by  passages  in  the  same  way  as  the  second.  This 
story  also  contains  nine  rooms.  Three  of  them  are  wardrobes,  one  or  two 
may  be  used  as  music  rooms,  one  as  a  room  for  apparatus,  and  two  or  three 
for  recitations.  This  story  is  used  for  the  High  School.  The  main  room, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  house,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall,  and  is  4iby 
68  feet.  It  will  accommodate,  when  entirely  filled  with  single  desks  and 
chairs,  between  200  and  300  pupils.     Seated  with  common  settees  or  slips  the 
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room  will  accommodate^  for  pablic  occasions^  a  much  larger  number  of  per- 
sons. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  and  is  heated  by  faruaces.    It  was  erected  iu  1858, 
^t  a  cost  of  $60,000. 


REPORT    OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Boa/rd  of  Education : 

Gektlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  regulations,  I  herewith  submit  my 
annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  present  some  facts 

and  suggestions  bearing  thereon,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  of  ititerest  to  the 
community. 

Population  of  Kalamazoo 9,749 

H'umber  of  children  in  the  district  of  school  age,  as  per  school  census 

of  August,  1873 3,304 

Number  of  resident  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  during  the  past 

year 2,155 

Percent  of  children  in  the  district,  enrolled 65 

Number  of  non-resident  pupils - 64 

Amount  received  for  tuition,  non-resident  pupils $605  97 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  school  during  year  1873-74 2,209 

Largest  monthly  enrollment 1,653 

Sm^est  monthly  enrollment 1,323 

Average  monthly  enrollment 1,520 

Largest  average  daily  attendance  any  one  month .•  1,412 

Smallest  average  daily  attendance  any  one  month 1,1 31 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  year. 1,855 

Per  cent  of  average  daily  attendance  to  average  monthly  enrollment.  89 

Number  of  pupils  tardy  during  the  year 609 

Number  of  tardinesses 991 

Average  daily  tardiness 4.96 

Per  cent  of  tardiness  to  average  daily  attendance,  i  of  1  per  cent 

Enrollment  for  the  year  1872-3 1,713 

Increase  for  1873-4 496 

Per  cent  of  increase 29 

Average  attendance,  1872-3 1,029 

Increase  for  1873-4 326 

Per  cent  of  increase - 31.7 

Excess  of  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  average  attendance  over  per 

cent  of  increase  of  average  enrollment 2.7 

The  2,209  pupils  in  the  schools  last  year  were  in  attendance  as  follows : 

Old  Union  buUding 914 

Frank  Street  building 697 

Lovel  Street  buflding 403 
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Portage  School  buildiDg —        7€ 

AUcott  School  building 52 

Kortti-west  School  baildin^ 69 

The  present  seating  accommodation  of  the  several  buildings  is  lyYO?^  as 
follows : 

Old  Union,  number  of  sittings 785 

Frank  Street,        «            "      452 

Level       «            "            "      330 

Portage  School     '*             •'      48 

Allcott       "          '*            •*      46 

North-west  School,  number  of  sittings 46 

Number  of  teachers  regularly  employed  at  the  close  of  the  year,  including 
Superintendent,  was  37,  as  follows : 

High  School 4 

^.ft;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  I  \  *— • 

Third  grade 2 

Fourth  grade 8  \  Intermediat$. 

Fifth  grade 4 

Sixth  grade 5 

Seventh  grade - 6  \  Primary. 

Eighth  gnAe 8 

We  began  the  year  with  thirty-one  teachers,  but  a  steady  influx  of  pupils 
made  it  necessary  to  gradually  open  new  rooms,  until  the  number  of  teachers 
was  increased  to  thirty-seven.  ♦♦♦♦♦* 

An  examination  of  the  figures  given  shows  that  the  seating  capaoiiy  of 
every  building  is  much  below  the  number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance 
during  the  year.  In  three  of  them,  the  Portage,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Frank 
street,  the  enrollment  and  actual  attendance  were*  several  times,  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  sittings.  And  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  Level  street  and 
Old  Union  buildings  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms.  In 
some  departments  of  the  Frank  street  school  and  in  the  Portage  and  North-* 
west  schools  I  was  obliged  to  request  the  teachers  in  charge  to  admit  no  new 
pupils  except  as  old  ones  vacated  their  seats  by  continued  absence  or  promo- 
tion. *  *  *  4e«4c***4E«« 

DEAWIKG. 

Drawing  was  introduced  into  the  schools  about  the  middle  of  the  winter 
term.  It  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  branches,  and  all  pupils  be* 
low  the  grade  of  high  school  were  included  in  the  classes. 

Of  course  some  parents  failed  to  see  wisdom  or  utility  in  this,  but  the  oppo- 
sition was  very  limited,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  who  called  upon  me  or 
any  member  of  the  Board  with  objections,  withdrew  them  upon  receiving 
proper  explanations,  and  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  the  school. 

The  house  publishing  the  drawing  series  sent  Miss  E.  Loring,  an  instructor 
in  drawing,  to  assist  in  the  introduction.  She  gave  our  teachers  five  lessons. 
Most  of  the  teachers  have  taken  hold  of  the  subject  with  commendable  zeal, 
and  the  scholars  have  shown  an  eager  interest,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  have  pursued  the  study  for  so  short  a  time,  and  that  it  was  entirely 
new  to  most  teachers  as  well  as  pupils,  quite  marked  progress  has  been  made^ 
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As  the  subject  was  a  new  one  we  were  obliged  to  begin  with  the  elementary 
'principles  in  all  the  grades.  This,  however,  will  regulate  itself  with  the  pro- 
emotion  of  classes.  Owing  to  the  breyity  of  oar  sessions  we  were  obligedy  in 
^some  grades,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  other  studies,  to  have  drawing  al- 
ternate with  writing.  This  arrangment  worked  as  I  expected.  So  far  from 
impeding  progress  in  writing,  several  of  the  teachers  have  told  me  that  the 
drawing  helped  the  writing.  The  extra  care  necessarily  bestowed  upon  their 
drawing  and  the  training  the  eye  and  fingers  obtained,  were  apparent  in  im- 
proved penmanship. 

Although  drawing  may  be  considered  as  fairly  started  in  the  schools,  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  crisis  has  not  been  reached.  In  fact  the  real  battle  will 
begin  when  classes  from  the  lower  roomGf,  which  have  finished  the  lower  gnide 
drawing  books,  are  promoted  to  higher  rooms,  where  perhaps  will  be  found 
new  teachers,  unfamiliar  with  this  subject  I  need  hardly  say  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  in  the  assignment  of  teachers  hereafter,  proficiency  in  this  branch 
•should,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  an  element  for  careful  consideration. 

The  importance  of  drawing  as  an  educator  of  the  eye  and  hand  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  It  is  obvious  to  alL  But  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  taste  for  mechanism  and  the  arts,  which  might  otherwise  remain 
latent.  Many  a  boy  will  have  his  dormant  faculties  aroused  by  this  study, 
and  find  his  way  to  the  shop  of  the  machinist,  the  office  of  the  architect,  the 
•designer,  or  the  engraver,  or  the  studio  of  the  artist,  who  would  otherwise 
seek  the  counter  or  the  farm.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  country  is 
diversified  industry,  and  anything  tending  to  this  result  should  receive  foster- 
ing encouragement 

TEAOHEBS'  EXAMINATION. 

• 

April  21, 1874,  your  Board  adopted  a  rule  requiring  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies  pursued 
below  the  grade  of  High  School.  June  20th  and  August  18th  were  named  as 
examination  days. 

At  these  examinations,  held  according  to  announcement,  sixty  applicants 
were  present,  forty-six  of  whom  acquitted  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
From  this  number  the  c6rps  of  teachers  for  the  coming  year  has  been  chosen* 

The  questions  asked  were  not  merely  technical,  but  were  designed,  as  well, 
to  bring  out  the  candidate's  general  culture. 

THE  HIGH  SOHOOL. 

The  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  should  justly  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  High 
School,  as  being  the  crowning  department  of  the  system.  In  the  discussion 
^affecting  it  which  has  been  carried  on  from  time  to  time,  some  features  of  the 
case  seem  not  to  have  received  proper  consideration. 

An  efficient  high  school  is  a  great  incentive  through  all  the  lower  grades. 
The  scholarship  of  a  class,  and  the  spirit  actuating  it,  will  depend  largely 
•upon  a  few  of  the  more  ambitious  pupils.  These,  looking  forward  to  entering 
the  high  school,  and  graduating  therefrom,  will  exercise  an  influence  over  the 
whole  class  which  can  but  be  beneficial.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunity 
during  the  year  to  observe  this,  and  on  several  occasions,  in  the  Grammar 
grades,  have  used  the  "  High  School''  as  an  incentive  for  pupils  to  remain  in 
school  and  finish  the  work  of  their  grade.  The  stimulating  influence  of  the 
high  school,  with  its  broader  scholarship,  its  public  exercises,  and  its  gradu- 
ates, some  of  them  numbered  among  our  most  esteemed  teachers,  and  others 
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reepected  residents  of  the  city  in  various  walks  of  life,  is  wide-felt  and  deep- 
reaching  in  all  the  rooms  below. 

There  were  in  the  High  School  daring  the  year  thirty-six  young  gentlemen 
and  seventy-three  yonng  ladies.  The  proportion  of  these  figures  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  suggests  some  inquiries. 

Where  are  our  young  women  to  be  educated  if  not  in  the  high  school  f 
Very  few  parents  can  afford  to  send  their  daughters  away  to  school,  and  even 
if  they  could,  is  not  the  best  education  that  gained  amid  the  safe-guards  of 
home,  and  under  parental  care  and  influence  ? 

Again,  under  the  present  arrangement,  the  High  School  is  located  in  the 
third  story  of  the  Old  Union,  thus  rendering  necessary  the  ascent,  including 
the  basement,  of  three  flights  of  stairs.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
district  to  secure  a  lot  in  some  central  locality  for  a  building  not  more  than 
two  stories  high,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  High  School,  the  public 
library,  now  so  rapidly  increasing  in  usefulness,  and  for  the  offices  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Board  of  Education  ?  Apart  from  the  hygienic  stand- 
point, this  inquiry  is  especially  pertinent,  when  we  consider  that  a  hundred 
more  pupils  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Union  building  would  necessitate  establish* 
ing  a  new  school  in  that  locality,  or  the  removal  of  the  High  School. 

During  the  year  the  school  has  run  with  usual  regularity  and  smoothness; 
the  lyceum,  known  as  the  Union  Literary  Society,  was  re-organized,  and  has 
tended  to  increase  the  general  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  schooL 

The  report  of  the  Principal  is  subjoined : 

To  ihe  Superintendent  of  PubUe  Schools  : 

D£AB  SiB, — During  the  last  year  the  High  School  has  maintained  its  former 
good  name  for  critical  scholarship  and  good  order.  It  affords  the  teachers  no 
small  degree  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  lady-like  and 
gentlemanly  deportment  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge,  not  only  for  the 
past  year,  but  for  previous  years. 

For  seven  years  past  only  one  pupil  has  been  expelled  from  the  High  School, 
ajid  there  have  been  but  few  cases  of  suspension.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
school-going  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Kalamazoo. 

The  whole  enrollment  in  the  High  School  for  the  past  year  has  been  one 
hundred  and  nine.  The  previous  year  there  were  under  the  charge  of  the 
Principal  and  preceptress  one  hundred  and  four  pupils.  From  census  reports 
and  school  statistics  of  several  cities  in  this  State,  we  find  that,  in  point  of 
population,  Kalamazoo  ranks  fifth  or  sixth,  while  it  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  as 
regards  numbers  in  the  High  School. 

I  herewith  present  a  tabulated  statement  *  showing  the  number  of  teachers 
and  pupils  in  different  high  schools  in  this  and  other  States,  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  respective  cities : 


CITIES. 


Boston 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Detroit 

»t,  Paul 

Grand  Rapids  ... 

Kalamazoo 

East  Saginaw . . . 


No. 

No. 

TMch's. 

Pupils. 

79 

1,557 

8 

196 

8 

250 

6 

119 

4 

120 

4 

109 

2 

56 

PopnlA- 
tion. 


250,000 
62,386 
80,000 
20,080 
16,500 
10.000 
11,850 


*  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  latest  reports  reeeired. 
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It  "Will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  High 
Sebool  is  larger,  according  to  the  population,  than  in  any  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned, and  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  proportionate,  or  nearly  so, 
in  the  cities  of  this  State,  but  much  less  in  the  other  cities  mentioned.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  who  have  graduated  from  the 
different  high  schools  in  the  State,  but  from  fragmentary  reports  I  judge  that 
no  high  school  has  graduated  more  pupils  than  our  own,  if  we  except  that  of 
Detroit,  and  the  one  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  is  really  a  preparatory  department 
of  the  University. 

The  small  reference  library  connected  with  the  High  School  is  quite  inade- 
quate for  our  use.  Fifty  dollars  per  year,  judiciously  expended,  would  aid  the 
work  of  teachers  and  pupils  very  much.  The  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus  is  meagre  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality,  if  we  except  the  excellent 
air-pump  purchased  some  two  years  since.  There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for 
more  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  A 
lai^ieroscope  of  moderate  power  would  add  very  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
pupils  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  I  would  recommend  a  small  ap- 
propriation of  $250  for  library  and  apparatus. 

.  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  speaking  a  word  in  commendation  of  the 
earnest  and  faithful  labor  of  the  teachers  associated  with  me  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  public  schools. 

Allow  me,  through  you,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  High  School,  to 
express  our  thanks  to  the  Board  for  encouraging  words  and  earnest  support 
during  the  year. 

SespectiuUy  submitted. 

E.  H.  TEIPP,  Principal 

Ju^  IS,  1874. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

At  various  times  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  vocal  music  has  been 
agitated.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  several  schools  of  the  State,  and 
they  all  attest  the  success  of  the  experiment  In  nearly  all  large  cities  this  is 
as  much  a  study  as  any  other  branch.  A  little  reflection  will  show  its  wide 
application.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  but  has  some  musical  ability 
which  could  be  developed  by  a  little  cultivation.  The  number  of  people  who 
attend  church,  Sunday-school,  concert,  lodge-room,  etc.,  where  vocal  music  is 
employed,  and  where  they  are  called  upon  to  take  a  more  or  less  active  part, 
is  certainly  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  cultivating  talent  in  this  direction. 

The  influence  of  music  upon  the  home-life,  and  upon  the  morals  and 
deportment  of  pupils  is  urged  in  its  favor.  As  a  vocal  culture,  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  where  vocal  music  is  taught^ 
with  lessons  given  ev.ery  other  day  alternating  with  reading,  pupils  make 
greater  progress  in  reading  than  where  full  time  is  given  to  reading  alone. 

In  order  to  be  successfully  taught,  this  branch  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
special  teacher,  who  would  go  from  room  to  room,  examine  the  classes,  and 
arrange  the  lessons  to  be  given  by  the  regular  teachers. 

The  study  of  music  in  the  public  schools  means  more  than  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  pieces  to  sing  by  rote.  It  contemplates  scientific  and  systematic  in« 
struction,  and  that  children  shall  acquire  such  proficiency  in  the  art  that  they 
can  read  the  music  of  a  piece  with  the  same  facility  as  they  do  the  words. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  at  this  time  to  bring  this  subject  before  you,  as  so 
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many  of  the  people  of  the  district  have  spoken  to  me  about  it  daring  the  jrear. 
I  will,  in  passing,  refer  yon  to  the  school  reports  of  Boston,  Chicago,  Oiaoin- 
nati,  and  St  Lonis,  where  the  subject  is  more  fully  discussed,  and  to  omr 
sister  cities  of  Orand  Rapids  and  Ft.  Wayne,  near  points,  where  may  be  seen 
the  practical  workings  of  the  study  in  relatively  small  places. 

DUTIES  OF  SUPEBINTEXDENT. 

The  duties  of  Superintendent  are  numerous  and  yaried.  The  classificatioii 
and  grading  of  the  schools,  and  arranging  the  details  of  a  course  of  atady ; 
examination  and  promotion  of  classes ;  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  and  learning  what  is  going  on  in  the  educational 
world;  the  selection  of  proper  teachers,  and  the  filling  of  sudden  .Tacaaoieis^ 
eta,  etc.,  are  all  important  offices,  and  demand  no  slight  attention.  But  proV 
ably  the  most  delicate  and  important  work  which  the  Superintendent  has  to 
perform  is  the  training  of  teachers  to  a  proper  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
their  work.  This  is  of  especial  moment  in  view  of  the  number  of  new  teach- 
ers who  each  year  join  our  corps.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  employ  only 
those  who  had  receiyed  a  course  of  professional  instruction  in  our  Normal 
schoolfif,  the  case  would  be  somewhat  different,  though  even  then  their  meth- 
ods would  have  to  be  revised  and  harmonized.  But  from  necessity  we  are 
constantly  engaging  those  who  are  new  to  the  work,  and  the  Superintendent 
must  not  only  train  them  in  correct  methods  of  teaching,  but  ward  off  from 
the  schools  the  consequences  of  their  inexperience. 

TBAUSING  SCHOOLS. 

To  secure  a  constant  supply  of  trained  instructors,  the  school  systems  of 
our  large  cities  include  provision  for  Normal  schools,  whose  graduates  are 
given  positions  as  teachers  in  the  city  schools.  For  the  same  purpose  smaller 
cities  are  establishing  what  are  called  Training  schools. 

These  schools  are  in  charge  of  a  principal,  and  embrace  three  or  four  rooms 
which  are  taught  by  pupil-teachers,  two  or  three  taking  charge  of  one  room, 
and  relieving  each  other  in  the  management  of  the  room  and  the  hearing  of 
recitations.  These  pupil-teachers  constitute  a  class  under  the  instruction  and 
criticism  of  the  principal  and  Superintendent.  They  also  freely  criticise  each 
other's  methods. 

I  would  ask  your  body  to  give  this  subject  careful  examination  during  the 
coming  year,  and  determine  whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  open  such  a  depart- 
ment. 

TEACHEBS'  SALAfilES. 

As  a  rule,  a  teacher  of  experience  in  any  grade  is  worth  more  than  an  inex- 
perienced one.  Being  worth  more,  it  follows  that  she  should  receive  more. 
Your  present  schedule  of  salaries  gives  the  same  compensation  to  the  teacher 
just  entering  upon  the  work  as  to  one  who  has  been  with  you  through  years  of 
service.  One  of  your  number  recently  remarked  to  me  thalt  he  thought  a 
teacher  reached  her  best  the  third  year.  There  is  enough  truth  in  this  idea  to 
warrant  a  revision  of  your  plan  of  compensation.  For  instance,  in  the  Pri- 
mary department,  instead  of  placing  all  teachers  on  a  dead  level  of  $360  per 
year,  would  it  not  be  better  to  name  $340  the  first  year,  $360  the  second,  and 
$400  the  third  and  thereafter.  This  would  tend  to  secure  teachers  for  a  term 
of  years,  than  which,  since  our  present  system  of  examinations,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  drawing,  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  schools. 
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GENEBAL  BEMARES. 


It  is  a  hard  fact,  that  nearly  half  of  the  young  men  named  for  Cadets  at 

IBVest  Point>  fail  to  pass  the  light  examination  required  of  them  in  the  common 
branches.    If  this  shows  anything,  it  is  that  the  great  want  of  the  country  is 

rthorough  education,  as  much  as  broad  education.  Thorough  knowledge  in 
the  elementary  branches  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  people  at  large 
than  a  mere  smattering  of  what  are  called  the  higher  branches.    Says  the 

-editor  of  Old  and  New  for  last  month,  in  commenting  on  the  above :  '^It  is 
not  West  Point  alone  which  rejects  half  the  people  who  apply  for  admission. 
There  is  not  a  bank  that  wants  a  new  teller,  there  is  not  an  importer  who 
wants  a  new  clerk  for  correspondence,  there  is  not  a  clergyman  who  wants  a 
new  amanuensis,  there  is  not  a  merchant  who  wants  a  new  book-keeper,  who 
does  not  reject  nine  applications  out  of  ten,  for  the  very  reasons  for  which 
West  Point  has  rejected  these  boys, — because  they  cannot  spell,  they  cannot 
write,  and  because  they  do  not  know  what  the  rule  of  three  means." 

The  tendency  in  the  schools  for  some  years  back  has  been  to  undertake  too 
much,  to  try  to  teach  too  many  things.    This  tendency  results  from  various 

•causes:  largely  from  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  American  people,  and  their 

^desire  to  do  the  best  thing  possible.  And  so,  in  our  haste  to  imitate  and  excel 
the  countries  of  Europe,  their  methods  are  adopted  and  enlarged  upon,  with- 
out harmonizing  them  with  existing  methods,  or  considering  their  fitness  to 
our  circumstances,  and  the  untrained  condition  of  our  teachers. 

Just  now  the  Kindergarten  is  attracting  attention.  Should  the  verdict  of 
educators  be  favorable  to  its  introduction  into  public  schools,  there  will  need 
be  wise  conservatism  on  the  part  of  school  authorities,  and  careful  training 
for  the  work  on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  the  system  will  rapidly  have  its  day. 
From  the  study  I  have  been  able  to  give  it,  I  doubt  the  utility  and  practica- 
bility of  its  introduction  into  the  public  schools  of  any  but  the  older  Ameri- 
can communities.  Centralized  governnients  like  Austria  and  Prussia  may 
order  Froebel's  methods  into  their  primary  schools,  and  the  results  be  undoubt- 
edly beneficial,  but  in  this  country  independent  municipal  organizations  render 
such  procedure  impossible,  and  our  relative  youth  and  consequent  unsettled- 
ness  render  it  undesirable.  When  our  society  has  settled  and  crystallized,  the 
time  for  the  general  adoption  of  this  system  may  arrive ;  meantime,  efibrts  in 
that  direction  should  be  in  the  line  of  natural  growth,  and  not  a  forcing  pro- 
cess. 

The  division  of  our  common  school  course  into  numerous  grades,  haa 
afibrded  convenient  forms, — ^lay  figures,  so  to  speak, — to  hang  things  on. 
Some  one  remarks  that  it  would  be  nice  for  children  to  know  something  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  forthwith  Mrs.  Lincoln's,  or  some  other  ele- 
mentary botany  goes  into  the  schools,  and  the  children  begin  to  prattle  of 
petal,  calyx,  and  peduncle,  palmate,  lanceolate,  etc.  Pleasant  enough,  no 
doubt;  but,  in  view  of  the  superficial  character  of  the  knowledge  gained, 
hardly  worth  the  time  taken  from  other  branches. 
Again,  a  teacher  making  a  speciality  of  some  department  of  science,  finds 

'■  that  he  can  present  it  to  children  in  an  attractive  way,  and  prepares  a  manual 
on  the  subject,  which  some  enterprising  publishing  house  puts  forth  through 
wide-awake  agents,  and  numerous  schools  are  induced  to  give  it  a  place  in 
their  course  of  study.    And  so  the  process  goes  on  until  each  grade,  whatever 

^the  original  time  allowed,  is  stuffed  and  padded  to  the  proportions  of  a  full 
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school  year^  the  regular  stadies  are  more  and  more  cramped  for  time,  and  the 
course  more  and  more  lengthened. 

In  my  judgment,  the  aim  of  our  primary  school  culture  should  be  thorough- 
ness in  a  few  things.  This  becomes  of  especial  importance,  when  we  consider 
that  the  majority  of  children  are  in  school  but  from  three  to  five  years.  Boys 
and  girls  who  have  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  '*  three  Bs,"  are  well  ground- 
ed, and  if  possessed  of  good  natural  parts,  may  make  their  way  to  positions  of 
usefulness  and  honor. 

The  study  of  Natural  science  should  not,  I  think,  be  put  into  any  grade 
below  the  high  school,  except  as  it  is  taught  in  oral  lessons,  from  h&  an 
hour  to  an  hour  in  length,  according  to  the  grade,  given  by  the  teacher,  gay 
once  a  week,  no  text-book  being  at  any  time  made  use  of  by  the  pupils.  The 
aim  should  be  to  impart  accurate  knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  obyious 
facts  and  principles,  and  by  skillful  questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher^  to 
develop  the  pupil's  powers  of  expression,  and  so  make  tiie  exercise  a  language 
lesson  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  prepared  a  syllabus  of  a  course  in  natural 
science  to  be  taught  in  this  way,  embracing,  in  an  elementary  manner,  ani- 
mals, plants,  minerals,  earth,  air,  water,  etc.,  but  it  was  not  given  to  the 
schools  for  several  reasons.  The  teachers  were  not  prepared  for  it  Then  the 
change  from  twelve  grades  to  eight,  resulting,  to  some  extent,  in  mixed  grades ; 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils ;  the  opening,  during  the  year,  of 
several  new  rooms  with  new  teachers;  and  the  introduction  of  drawing,  dl 
otmbined  to  tax  the  time  and  energies  of  teacher  and  pupil  to  their  full 
extent 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  giving  eight  grades  of  one 
year  each,  below  the  High  School,  and  a  high  school  course  of  three  years, 
probably  meets  all  the  requirements. 

The  policy  of  the  schools  during  the  year  has  been  simplicity  and  thorough- 
ness, and  this  aim  will  continue  to  characterize  them  under  my  administra- 
tion. With  your  hearty  co-operation  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  schools  will  work  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  ideal. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

AUSTIN  GEOEGB, 

Superintmdent. 

Kdkunoftoo,  Mieh,^  AuffUit  tly  1874. 


MARSHALL 


DESCRIPTION. 


t8«e  Cat  of  lUrthftll  Union  School  on  precodlng  pace.] 

The  Central  School  building  of  Marshal,  an  engraving  of  which  appears  om 
the  preceding  page,  was  erect^  in  I8689  and  occupied  in  April,  1869.  Its  cost* 
including  the  gnuUng  and  improvement  of  the  site,  was  about  seventj  thonsand 
dollars.  Its  location  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  occupying  an  entire  blool^ 
which  is  inclosed  by  a  combination  wood  and  iron  fence,  of  a  neat  and  tastefU 
pattern,  erected  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  size  of  the  buildings 
outside  of  the  walls,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  by  seyenty-fiye  feet  It  is  hrickt 
stained  and  penciled,  and  of  cut  stone ;  is  three  stories  in  height  above  Uie 
basement,  with  a  Mansard  roof  of  slate  and  tin.  The  main  tower  stands  on 
the  northwest  comer,  the  ventilating  tower  and  shaft  on  the  northeast.  The 
building  has  three  entrances,  one  at  each  end  for  pupils,  and  one,  the  main 
entrance  in  front  The  entrances  at  the  ends  are  fh)m  the  respective  play- 
grounds, and  from  the  streets  at  each  end  of  the  block. 

On  the  first  floor  are  four  school  rooms,  twenty-seven  by  thirty-three  feet, 
and  have,  altogether,  three  hundred  and  eight  sittings.  Connected  with  eaok 
room  is  a  large  wardrobe  belonging  exclusively  to  it,  furnished  with  hooks^ 
numb0red  to  correspond  with  the  pupil's  number  in  the  register.  Throngk 
these  wardrobes  all  scholars  pass  into  and  from  their  respective  rooms.  Each 
school-room  has  also  another  door  from  the  hall,  so  that  at  opening  or  dismis- 
sal, every  scholar  is  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  while  passing  to  and  from 
the  room  and  through  the  halls.  On  the  same  floor  are  also  two  rooms  formed 
by  the  towers.  The  one  in  the  main  tower  is  the  Superintendent's  office,  that 
formed  by  the  other  is  used  as  a  recitation  room. 

On  the  second  floor  are  also  four  school-rooms,  similar  in  size  and  general 
arrangement  to  those  on  the  first  Scholars  of  the  Grammar  and  Second 
Intermediate  Departments  occupy  these  rooms,  which  have  sittings  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  students.  On  each  of  these  floors  the  seating  is  double, 
and  the  sexes,  except  in  the  Grammar  School,  are  taught  separately.  There 
are  on  this  floor  three  other  rooms,  two  formed  by  the  towers,  and  one,  the 
library,  directly  above  the  main  hall  on  the  first  floor. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the  High  School  Department  The  study 
room  is  sixty-five  by  forty-two  feet,  and  will  accommodate,  in  single  seats,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  students.    Adjoining  this  room  are  three  recitation- 
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fOomB,  and  the  apparatus-room,  which  also  is  used  for  class  purposes.  In  the 
rear  of  the  High  School  room  is  still  another  study-room,  with  double  seating, 
with  capacity  for  fifty-six  scholars.  This  floor  is  supplied  with  two  large  ward- 
robes for  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  respectively.  The  number  of  sittings 
in  the  building  is  seven  hundred  and  forty-six.  The  basement  is  occupied  by 
the  janitor  and  his  family,  has  ample  room  for  the  storage  of  fuel,  and  contains 
also  a  dining'  and  play-room,  finished  and  furnished  to  accommodate  those 
pupils  whom  distance  from  home  compels  to  remain  at  noon.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  hot  air. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  building  is  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  its  exterior. 
The  windows  are  all  supplied  with  inside  blinds.  The  halls  on  each  floor  are 
wainscoted  at  the  sides,  as  also  are  the  school-rooms.  The  stairways  are 
closed  at  the  sides,  instead  of  being  finished  with  a  low  rail,  rendering  them 
]perfect]y  safe  from  accidents.  Each  floor  is  reached  by  two  easy  half-flights, 
with  broad  landings,  instead  of  by  one  continuous  flight  The  wood-work  of 
the  whole  building  is  grained  in  imitation  of  ash.  The  seats  are  so  arranged 
that  in  all  cases  the  light  falls  upon  the  pupiPs  book  from  behind  or  at  the 
side*  The  furniture  is  of  ash.  The  whole  building,  in  all  appointments,  is 
pkasant  and  attractive^ — no  insignificant  aid  in  securing  good  order  and  in 
imducing  earnest  study. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


QenUemm  of  the  Board  of  Education: 

I  submit  the  following  brief  report  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  ef 
the  city  for  the  school  years  1873  and  1874^  and  also  (this  being  a  biennial 
publication)  a  condensed  statistical  exhibit  for  1872  and  1873,  in  order  that 
there  may  be,  so  far  as  possible,  an  unbroken  chain  of  data,  from  which  to 
determine  whether  or  not  our  educational  interests  have  kept  even  pace  with 
other  matters  of  the  city  polity  and  government : 

ATTEISTDAKCB. 

IVom  the  figures  in  the  reports  monthly  placed  before  you,  I  condense  the 
following  items  regarding  attendance : 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  as  found  by  the  census  of  1873, 

was 1,533 

Of  which  number  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  (including 

transfers) - 1,476 

!the  number  enrolled  twice  by  reason  of  promotion  and  transfer 456 

Kumber  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during  year 1,020 

Average  number  belonging  for  the  year 736 

"              daily  attending  for  the  year 667 

Percent  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 94 

Visitors  recorded  during  the  year  (in  all  grades) 748 

That  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  above  figures  may  be  gained. 
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and  also  to  embody  in  this  report  the  statistics  for  1872  and  1873^  I  append  a 
tabular  statement  of  some  of  the  more  important  items,  gleaned  f^om  the 
reports  from  the  years  1870  to  1874  and  1875,  inclusive : 


Ifhole  No.  of  children  of  school  age  in  district,  from 
ceosas J 

Ifhole  No.  of  different  pnpils  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools 

Arerage  No.  beloogiog  throughont  the  year. 

ATerage  daily  attendance  thnraghont  the  year 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  No.  belonging 

No.  of  risitors  recorded  in  all  schools 


1870. 

1871. 

isn. 

1878. 

i,e74 

1,507 

• 

1,612 

1.588 

1,049 

1,057 

1,069 

1,076 

808 

740 

736 

788 

647 

654 

676 

679 

80 

87 

92 

92 

518 

758 

887 

544 

1874. 


1.880 

1,020 

706 

66T 

M 

748 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  table  that  the  school  census,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  taken  in  1872,  has  been  constantly  decreasing,  the  most  marked 
falling  off  being  in  1873  and  1874.  This  is  quite  readily  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  tihe  census  of  the  city,  taken  in  1874,  shows  a  corresponding 
decrease,  the  population  being  4,925  in  1870,  but  in  1874,  4,629, — a  loss  of  296. 
The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  the  arerage  membership 
and  attendance  do  not,  however,  show  a  proportionate  diminution,  but  rather 
an  increase,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  our  citizens  are,  if  slowly,  at  least 
steadily,  growing  into  a  better  appreciation  of  the  necessities  and  benefits  of 
public  education^  and  intend  to  make  use  of  the  priyileges  which  they  tax 
themselves  to  furnish.  Not  only  is  there  a  gradud  increase  in  the  number 
belonging,  when  compared  with  the  census,  but  the  ''  average  daily  attendance  " 
is  also  greater,  while  the  per  cent  of  attendance  shows  that  since  1869  (when 
it  was  only  78)  we  have  made  a  decided  improvement,  an  increase  of  16  in  100. 

This  result  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  prompt  sending  of  ''  warning  notices'*  to 
parents,  thereby  keeping  them  infomied  as  to  the  importance  of  regalat 
attendance,  and  also  to  the  prevalence  of  a  better  spirit  and  understanding 
among  school  patrons  in  regard  to  the  school  regulations  and  discipline.  This 
marked  advance  which  we  have  made  in  respect  to  attendance  could  not  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  teachers  alone,  and  that  patrons  may  be  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  their  assistance,  I  may  remark,  that  when  we  shall  have  attun- 
ed a  regular  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year  of  95  in  every  100  belong- 
ing, we  shall  then  stand  upon  a  plane  in  this  respect  with  the  very  best  schools 
in  the  State.  That  we  shall  reach  this  figure  during  the  coming  year  I  have 
great  hope,  and  until  we  do,  shall  not  be  satisfied.        *        *        *       *        * 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  scholarship  of  pupils  whose  attendance  has  been  regular  throughout 
the  year,  has  not  fallen  below  that  of  former  years,  and  has  been,  in  the  main, 
creditable ;  and  yet,  were  we  not  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  providing  roon^ 
for  incoming  classes  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  to  promote  to  higher 
grades  about  so  many  each  year,  we  might  hold  our  pupils  to  a  more  rig^d 
standard  of  excellence  in  some  branches.  It  is  the  aim  of  teachers  to  be 
strictly  impartial  in  granting  certificates  of  promotion,  and  to  advance  pupils 
solely  upon  their  merits;  yet  oftentimes  undue  infiuence  in  this  matter  ia 
exerted  by  parents,  which  efforts,  if  directed  to  a  general,  constant  oversight 
•f  the  progress  of  their  children  during  the  entire  year,  would  be  vastly  more 
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to  the  purpose  than  the  "  spasm  "  of  interest  which  is  annually  taken  on,  about 
two  weeks  preceding  these  examinations.  Children  taught  to  sfcand  or  fall,  to 
be  promoted  or  degraded  in  their  studies  strictly  upon  their  merits,  inyariably 
mi^e  good  scholars  (if  they  are  scholars  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word),  while 
those  who  look  for  help  outside  of  themselves,  in  the  influence  of  parents  or 
favor  of  teachers,  are  always  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 

DBPORTMEKT  AND  DISCIPLINbI 

The  deportment  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  schools  has  been,  save  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  very  satisfactory,  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  pertaining  to 
duties  of  pupils,  when  understood,  have  been,  in  the  main,  cheerfully  obeyed. 
In  a  very  few  cases,  penalties  for  repeated  infractions  have  been  inflicted,  and, 
in  two  cases,  expulsion  has  been  resorted  to.  The  rules  concerning  order  in 
the  halls  and  wardrobes  of  the  larger  buildings,  and  those  relative  to  the 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  these  buildings,  have  been  rather  difficult  of  enforce- 
ment, owing  to  the  location  of  the  stairways  and  length  of  corridors.  In 
respect  to  discipline  in  general,  teachers  have  been  instructed  to  exhaust  all 
other  methods  before  resorting  to  the  rod,  and  in  but  few  cases  has  it  been 
called  into  use.  Indeed,  punishment,  corporally,  might  forever  be  abolished 
from  our  schools,  so  far  as  nearly  all  the  pupils  are  concerned.  A  small  and 
turbulent  minority,  however  (to  whose  home  training  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
chargeable),  need  constantly  to  know  that  there  is  something  in  the  way  of 
pains  and  penalties  behind  the  teacher's  '^  talk,'^  and  this  knowledge  alone 
often  operates  to  render  recourse  to  *^  this  something '^  unnecessary.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  in  good  order  and  general  deportment,  our  schools  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  those  of  our  neighboring  cities. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY,  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  courses  of  study  in  general  have  been  closely  adhered  to.  In  some  de- 
partments, however,  more  than  the  prescribed  amount  has  been  taken,  and 
after  consultation  with  teachers  in  these  grades,  a  few  minor  changes  have 
been  made,  which  appear  in  the  course  as  now  published.  Quite  a  radical 
change  has  also  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  High  School,  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  of  the  State  University,  so  that  now  any 
student  who  shall  satisfactorily  pass  examination  in  either  of  these  courses,  may 
be  reasonably  certain  of  gaining  admittance  to  the  Freshmen  classes  in  any 
of  our  better  colleges.  This  change  is  mainly  an  extension  of  time,  with  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  required  preparatory  studies,  and  would  have  beea 
made  two  years  ago,  but  for  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two  years  none  of 
our  gradulates  have  contemplated  a  collegiate  course.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  to  the  desire- 
Ableness  of  requiring  all  resident  pupils  on  entering  the  High  School  to  select 
Bome  particular  course,  and  then  to  strictly  adhere  to  it.  Parents,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  teachers,  should,  at  the  outset,  determine,  as  far  as  possible, 
what  course  they  wish  their  children  to  pursue,  and  whether  they  will  give 
them  anything  more  than  the  public  High  School  affords,  or  furnish  them 
with  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education.  Much  gain  would  result  to  all 
parties  interested;  the  pupils  would  have  a  definite  purpose  in  vi<)w,  and 
teachers  could  then  arrange  the  time  and  work  accordingly.  This  addition  of 
another  year  to  the  High  Sehool  course  was  imperatively  demanded.  Other 
schools  of  like  grade  throughout  the  State  have  a  four  years'  course,  and,  al- 
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ihongli  it  need  not  affect  the  present  Senior  Class,  or,  materially^  the  second; 
year  pupils  (provided  none  of  them  shall  apply  for  entrance  at  college  doors), 
it  should  become  fully  operative  with  the  first  year  classes  in  all  respects,  as  to 
studies,  time,  and  graduation.  Iq  the  end,  great  gain  will  accrue,  and  our 
graduates  will  not  ^  too  ^^  mature,'' as  a  general  thing,  even  then.  In  this 
publication  appear  also  the  French  and  Cferman  courses,  as  arranged  by  the 
teacher  of  modern  languages.  Miss  Hill.  In  my  opinion,  pupils  should  not,  as 
formerly,  be  allowed  to  take  these  studies  as  equivalents  for  English  branches, 
but  if  at  all,  as  additional  thereto.  French  is  made  a  regular  study  in  the 
fourth  year  of  both  the  general  and  the  Latin  course,  as  it  is  now  required  at 
the  University.  The  text-books  used  in  the  various  grades  are,  with  som^- 
exceptions,  satisfactory.  The  changes  made  during  the  year  with  some  of  the 
Orammar  School  text-books  have  proved  beneficial.  In  drawing-books  we 
need  something  else,  those  now  in  use  being  too  difficult.  Krusi's  series,  pub- 
lished by  Appleton  So  Co.,  would  be  vastly  better,  and  the  books  are  less 
expensive.  We  need,  also,  a  different  arithmetic  for  intermediate  classes,  and,, 
indeed,  our  entire  series  of  arithmetics,  though  good,  is  rather  too  ^*Iong 
drawn  ouf  I  am  promised  by  the  publisher's  agent,  a  condensation,  the  book 
to  be  out  in  March  next,  in  time,  I  trust,  for  our  new  classes.  I  have  given 
this  much  space  to  this  subject,  deeming  its  importance  to  warrant  it. 

TBACHBfiS. 

The  teachers  employed  by  the  Board,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge^ 
have  labored  earnestly  for  the  good  of  their  pupils,  have  striven  to  earry  out 
the  wishes  and  rules  of  their  employers,  and  to  meet,  fully,  the  expectations  of 
patrons.  They  have  most  cheerfully  co-operated  with  me  in  all  things  to 
render  the  schools  successful,  and  to  them  I  accord,  as  justly  their  due,  all  the 
praise.  My  own  time  has  been  so  occupied  with  hearing  recitations,  that  the 
supervisory  labor  attaching  to  the  position  has  been,  for  quite  a  portion  of  the 
year,  nominal  rather  than  real,  and  special  supervision,  or  even  regular  and 
frequent  visitations  of  schools,  has  been  impossible.  The  teachers  in  the  High 
School,  with  whom  I  am  more  immediately  associated,  will  bear  witness  to  my 
poverty  in  respect  to  "  time."  During  the  year,  very  few  teachers  have  been 
called  from  their  school-rooms  through  sickness  or  other  absence,  and  in  gen- 
eral, the  regular  sessions  of  all  departments  have  been  uninterrupted.    *    * 

SCHOOL   BUILDIKGS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  reports  the  new  Third  Ward  building  has 
been  completed  and  opened,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  school  architecture,  is  a 
complete  success.  It  is  tasteful,  convenient,  well  furnished,  and  central ;  well 
worth  the  money  expended  in  its  erection.  Within  its  walls,  good  work  may 
certainly  be  done.  The  erection  of  a  fence,  of  neat,  open  pattern,  to  mark  the 
limits  of  the  lot^  would  add  greatly  to  the  general  outside  effect.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  Central  building  does  not  fill  the  measure  of  expectancy,  and  that 
in  the  First  Primary  rooms  of  the  smaller  Ward  buildings  should  be  replaced 
with  something  else  as  soon  as  possible.  A  visit  to  these  rooms  will  convince 
the  Board  that  I  speak  mildly  when  I  say  that  to  compel  these  little  children 
to  sit  in  such  seats,  day  after  day,  is  simply  abominable.  The  new  furnaces 
placed  in  the  Central  building  dtiring  the  last  vacation  do  their  work  well ; 
but  ere  long  another  will  certainly  be  required.  The  school  property  of  the 
city  in  general  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  to  any  of  the  buildings  our  citizens 
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may  point  with  reasonable  pride,  for  none  of  our  sister  cities  are,  in  this 
respect,  better  provided. 

APPABATUS,  LIBRARY,  ETC. 

The  only  addition  of  any  importance  to  our  apparatus  has  been  that  of  a 
fine  air  pump  and  condenser,  which  thus  far  has  worked  admirably.  The 
room  used  as  depository  for  apparatus  is  much  too  small,  and  the  cases  con- 
structed for  its  safe  keeping  might  be  vastly  improved,  but  not  as  at  present 
located.  If  the  large  room  in  the  rear  of  the  High  School  study-room  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  furnished  with  cases  on  all  its  sides,  we  should 
then  have  something  to  the  purpose,  and  could  also  do  much  in  the  way  of 
collecting  a  museum.  Many  of  our  citizens  would  gladly  contribute  to  such 
an  enterprise,  and  our  pupils  would  also  do  much  in  this  direction,  were  they 
at  all  encouraged.  Hoping  that  in  the^  not  very  distant  future  some  steps  in 
this  matter  will  be  taken,  I  call  to  it  your  earnest  attention.  We  now  have  no 
place  for  a  geological  or  mineralogical  cabinet  of  any  size,  and  no  cases  to 
preserve  specimens  illustrative  of  Natural  History,  many  of  which  we  could 
easily  and  cheaply  procure  could  we  care  for  them.  The  Library  still  remains 
*'  in  statu  quo/*  and  something  should  immediately  be  done  to  more  fully  equip 
it,  at  least  with  reference-books.  Our  pupils  greatly  need  them,  and  your 
teachers  labor  under  many  disadvantages  for  want  of  them.  I  earnestly  hope 
we  shall  not  pass  another  year  of  ^^  masterly  inactivity '^  in  this  direction.  The 
simple  text-books  used  in  the  schools,  and  the  works  ordinarily  found  in  the 
library  of  the  average  school-mistress,  do  not  suffice.  We  need,  in  many  of 
the  subjects  taught,  exhaustive  works,  accessible  at  all  times.  Seasonable  out- 
lays in  any  direction,  having  for  their  object  the  advancement  and  the  highest 
welfare  possible  of  our  schools,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  in  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment, be  opposed  by  intelligent  tax-payers,  who  most  certainly  should  know 
that  if  they  shall  sow  sparingly  and  penuriously,  the  results  to  be  reaped  will 
be  in  direct  and  exact  proportion. 

COKOLUSIOJN. 

Asking  your  pardon,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  for  the  length  of  what,  at  the 
outset,  was  intended  to  be  very  brief,  and  speaking  also  for  my  associate  teach- 
ers, accept,  in  conclusion,  our  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  confidence  which  you 
have  reposed  in  us,  as  well  as  for  the  aid,  sympathy,  and  encouragement  which 
you  have  so  generously  accorded. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  N.  FRENCH, 

Superintendent, 
Marshall^  Jvly^  1874. 
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DESCEIPTION. 


The  Owosso  Union  School,  a  very  fine  building,  86x88  feet,  is  located  in  a 
native  grove  of  superior  beauty,  containing  four  and  a  half  acres.  The  archi- 
tecture is  tasteful  and  imposing.  The  work  was  superintended  by  L.  B.  Gom- 
stock,  architect,  of  Owosso;  the  plan  is  a  modification  of  the  Goldwater 
building,  and  with  cost  of  grounds  is  estimated  at  $65,000.  The  following  are 
the  ground  plans  of  the  several  floors : 

The  basement  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  is  occupied  by  four  furnaces,  wood- 
room,  store-room,  janitor's  rooms,  and  two  large  eating  and  play  rooms,  for 
the  use  of  pupils  who  remain  at  noon,  and  for  use  at  recesses  during  wet 
weather. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  with  three  school -rooms,  two  32x35  each,  and  one 
32x32;  the  Superintendent's  office  and  the  janitor's  reception  room,  each  18x28 
feet,  and  two  wardrobes.  The  halls  are  ten  feet  wide.  There  are  three  entran- 
ces, the  boys'  side  entrance,  the  girls'  side  entrance,  and  the  front  entrance. 
The  rooms  on  this  floor  are  twelve  feet  high. 

The  second  floor  affords  three  school-rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Grammar  School  and  Intermediate  grades  respectively,  the  same  size  as  the 
ichool-rooms  on  the  first  floor;  also  two  rooms  16x17  each,  and  laboratory. 
The  rooms  on  this  floor  are  14  feet  high. 

The  third  floor  is  22  feet  high,  and  is  occupied  by  the  High  School  room, 
54x88,  and  the  first  assistant's  room,  32x32. 

The  High  School  room  is  seated  with  single  desks,  and  has  capacity  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  Grammar  room  is  seated,  also,  with  single 
desks,  for  fifty  pupils.  The  other  |rooms  are  seated  with  double  desks,  for 
eighty  pupils  each. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE   SUPEPJNTENDENT. 


lb  the  Preiident  and  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Otoos^o: 

Gentlemex — ^I  herewith  sabmit  to  you  a  brief  report  of  the  enrollment^  at- 
tendance,  and  progress  of  the  schools  committed  by  you  to  my  supervision. 

It  is  qnite  difficult  to  determine  with  exactnesss  the  results  of  but  one  year's 
labor, — ^we  leave  it  entirely  for  you  to  judge  whether  there  has  been  that  pro- 
gress in  the  general  condition,  arrangement,  and  management  of  your  schools 
which  you  may  reasonably  and  rightfully  expect. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  teachers  in  all  departments  to  state  that  there  has  been 
ever  exhibited  by  them  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
fully  execute  all  suggestions  and  plans  of  the  School  Board  and  Superintendent* 

STATISTICS   POB  1878-74. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 814 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years 324 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 824 

Average  number  belonging 483^ 

Average  daily  attendance - 454 

Per  cent  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 9 

Percent  on  enrollment... 65 

Increase  of  enrollment  over  previous  year 94 

Increase  of  daily  attendance... 100 

Increase  of  per  cent  of  attendance  on  number  belonging 04 

Number  of  suspensions S 

Number  of  visitors  recorded 416 

Non-resident  pupils 49 

The  above  statement  of  enrollment  does  not  include  promotions  by  transfer. 

EXAKINATIOKS. 

The  written  monthly  examinations  required  have  been  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
the  High  School,  Grammar,  and  Intermediate  departments,  with  beneficial 
results. 

PBOMOTIONS. 

Examinations  for  promotion  in  all  departments  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  spring  term.  The  pupils  generally  acquitted  themselves  with  much  credit. 
The  whole  number  of  promotions  was  234. 

ATTEKDAKCE. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  of  the  **  pupils  belonging  '*  has  been 
encouraging. 

Pupils  who  do  not  attend  regularly  cannot  keep  pace  with  their  classes,  and 
hence  must  necessarily  fall  behind  their  grade.  Parents  and  patrons  cannot 
be  too  vigilant  or  persistent  in  reference  to  the  regular  attendance  of  their 
children  at  school. 

COUBSBS   OF  STUDY. 

For  the  High  School,  liberal  and  well  selected  courses  of  study  have  beexL 
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^uraDged.    The  college  preparatory  coarse  has  been  extended  so  as  to  meet  the 
■adyanced  requirement  for  admission  to  the  Uniyersity. 

APPARATUS. 

The  school  is  well  proyided  with  outline  maps,  globes,  and  charts.  The 
apparatus  for  philosophical  and  chemical  experiments  does  not  afford  ready 
means  for  all  the  illustrations  necessary  for  a  full  explanation  of  those  sub- 
jects ;  a  small  appropriation  is  much  needed  for  the  benefit  of  these  important 
sciences. 

DEAWIITG. 

This  is  now  an  indispensable  element  in  a  general  education.  Eyerybody 
needs  a  well  trained  eye  and  a  well  trained  hand.  Manufacturers,  mechanics, 
teachers,  and  professional  men,  all  need  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  use. 
^^Krusi's  Drawing''  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  successfully  introduced 
into  all  the  departments  aboye  the  Second  Primary.  We  know  of  nothing 
better  calculated  to  stimulate  the  obserying  powers,  giye  elasticity  to  moye- 
•ment,  and  cultiyate  the  taste,  than  drawing. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  speak  in  the  most  encouraging  terms  of  the  schol- 
arship of  the  pupils  in  all  departments.  Your  High  School  has  members  who 
are  an  honor  and  a  pride  to  it 

I  desire,  also,  to  extend  sincere  thanks  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  for  the 
interest  shown,  and  hope  it  will  increase  hereafter.  To  your  honorable  body 
•thanks  are  due  for  your  counsel,  support,  and  assistance.  I  trust  that  in  all 
your  deliberations  you  will  be  guided  to  wise  conclusions,  and  that  the  schools 
under  your  management  will  meet  the  just  demands  made  on  them,  and 
))ecome,  as  they  ought,  the  pride  of  your  city. 

T.  C.  GABNEE,  Superintendent. 

Owoiso,  July,  1874> 
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PONTIAC. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The  Pontiac  High  School  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  is 
100x96  feet,  mth  three  stories  above  the  basement.  The  basement  is  14  feet 
high,  the  first  and  second  stories  15  each  in  the  clear,  and  the  third  26  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling;  and  the  whole  bnilding  and  surrounding  country  is  over- 
looked by  a  tower  which  rises  100  feet  from  the  grou^d.  In  the  basement  are 
a  girls'  play-room,  gjrmnasium,  janitor's  dwelling  rooms,  furnace  rooms,  and  a 
fuel  room.  Upon  the  first  floor  are  two  school  rooms  38x51  feet  separated  by 
a  large  hall  extending  east  and  west  through  the  building.  Adjoining  these 
school-rooms  are  three  recitation  rooms.  Separated  from  the  south  school- 
room by  a  narrow  cross-hall  is  an  office. 

Stairways  reach  the  second  floor  at  both  ends  of  the  large  hall.  Upon  the 
second  floor  are  the  same  number  and  kind  of  rooms  as  upon  the  first,  including 
a  room  in  the  tower  used  as  a  laboratory.  In  the  third  story  are  music  room, 
two  small  recitation  rooms,  and  a  lecture-room  51x92  feet,  with  a  stage  in  the 
south  end  22x35  feet,  adjoining  which  are  two  waiting-rooms. 

The  building  combines  the  ancient  Gothic  and  Boman  with  the  modern 
French  style  of  architecture.    It  is  constructed  of  Milwaukee  brick. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1870  and  cost  I67,00e. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  ihe  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  your  honor- 
able body,  I  herewith  submit  my  second  annual  report  respecting  the  schools 
of  the  city  of  Pontiac,  under  our  joint  supervision. 
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STATISTICS. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  district 1,177 

**  "        in  school  some  portion  of  the  year. 891 

"      of  non-resident  pupils 65 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  past  year 956 

Number  of  boys  enrolled 439 

"  girls       "       617 

Average  number  belonging 664 

"        daily  attendance 645 

Number  in  schoolJune  26, 1874 614 

Per  cent  of  attendance 97.04 

Total  tardiness 905 

Per  cent  of  tardiness  on  attendance .32 

Ayerage  daUy  tardiness 2.2 

Numl^r  of  pupils  neither  tardy  nor  absent  in  1873-4 74 

"       in  graduating  class,  High  School 17 

"       promoted  from  grade 168 

Assessed  valuation  of  district  property 11,009,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  property 100,000  00 

Money  received  from  non-resident  pupils 749  06 

Amount  paid  teachers 9,098  00 

Number  of  men  employed  as  teachers 3 

•*  women  employed  as  teachers 14 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  of  school  age  (estimated  closely)  110  35 

<<  <<  <<         on  total  registration  (estimated 

closely) 13  95 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  on  average  attendance  (esti- 
mated closely) 18  68 

OomparaUve  Table  of  EnroUment,  Attendance,  etc. 

1878-4. 


Ko.  of  children  of  tchool  age  in  district 

Total  enrollment,  exclusive  of  transfers 

Average  number  l)eloDging 

"       daUy  attendance 

Per  cent  on  attendance 

Number  of  children  in  school  at  close  of  school  year. 

Aggregate  tardiness 

Average  daily  tardiness 

Per  cent  of  tardiness  on  attendance 

Number  neither  tardy  nor  absent  during  the  year 

*'       in  graduating  class 

**       of  non-resident  pupils 

"       of  visits  from  all  parties 

'  *       of  sittings  in  the  school-rooms 

Amount  of  tuition 


1871-2. 

1872-8. 

i;318 

1,148 

1,142 

1,009 

766 

664 

689 

627 

92.40 

94.40 

688 

592 

2,620 

1,414 

.7 

8.5 

1.18 

.56 

10 

31 

5 

18 

95 

81 

885 

581 

878 

868 

9915  98 

$781  76 

1,177 

956 

664 

645 

97.04 

614 

908 

2.22 

.85 

74 

17 

65 

445 

885 

|749  06 


In  looking  over  the  above  table,  there  appears  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  children  in  the  district  in  1872-3  as  compared  with  the  census  of 
1871-2;  while  in  1873  there  was  a  slight  increase.  The  figures  representing 
attendance  are  very  satisfactory,  showing  a  constant  increase  for  the  three 
years  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  as  compared  with  the  number 
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lielODging.  A  much  happier  showing,  however,  is  made  by  the  fignres  repre- 
-senting  the  tardinees, — a  correctioa  of  1,517  cases  of  tardinesa  having  beea 
effected  in  two  years.  It  is  enconraging  to  all  to  see  this  worst  of  school 
•gtHs  being  eradicated.  It  has  been  done  through  a  willing  co-operation  of  the 
parents  and  the  energy  of  the  teachers.  One  of  the  richest  resnlte  from  all 
this  has  been  better  and  more  Batisfactory  work  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number,  by  termn,  for  the  past  three  years,  of 
those  neither  t^y  nor  absent: 


iBtterml.. 
lattenn... 
iBttetm,- 

..    DO 
..  137 
..  X79 

ad  term... 
3d  term... 
3d  term... 

„  107 
..  106 
..  281 

adterm.... 
adteriH-.- 
8d  term ... 

Table  of  Attettdanee,  etc.,  ^  Sehoeb,  1873-74. 


SCHOOLS. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 
li 

< 

1 

s 

1 

■3 

H 

I' 

1 

> 
% 

138 
308 
310 

131 
78 

ei 

103 

206 
48 
H3 

103 

87 
137 
213 
53 
80 
98 

85 
124.5 

ao5 

50 
86 
93 

.57 
.38 
.80 
.27 
.31 
.39 

97.39 
98.08 
97.39 
94.67 
06.94 
96.  G5 

.61 
.31 
.15 
.63 
.86 
.43 

338 
155 
1S5 
108 
137 
160 

ai 

4 

1,040 

014 

864 

644.5 

2,22 

97.04 

.35 

903 

anLvisKnovni  and  pbohotions. 
Examinations  have  been  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  from  time  to  time 
in  each  room  daring  the  year  with  the  most  bene&cial  effects.  The  stimnlua 
to  both  pupils  and  teachers  for  closer  work  is  one  of  the  best  and  legitimate 
results  of  the  examinations.  In  all  grades  above  the  secondary,  written  exam- 
iaations  on  qnestiona  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  have  been  conducted  by 
the  teachers,  and  in  cases  of  promotion  tiie  papers  have  been  "  looked  over  " 
by  the  Superintendent.  Written  examinations  are  by  far  the  most  impartial, 
«ince  there  are  no  distracting  circumstances  affecting  the  examined,  who  works 
wholly  independent  of  a  second  party,  which  gives  to  the  nervous,  diffident 
person,  an  equal  chance  with  the  more  co&Sdent.  With  the  lower  grades  oral 
examinations  are  a  necessity.  The  object  of  every  examination  is  threefold : 
to  learn  how  efficient  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  teacher,  how  lar  the 
pupil's  powers  have  been  strengthened,  and  what  modicum  of  knowledge  the 
scholar  has  received, — the  latter  fact  of  less  account  compared  with  the  others. 
The  ability  to  express  what  one  knows  is  the  great  object  in  edacation.  How 
foolish  to  say,  "  Well,  he  knows,  but  he  can't  express  it."  To  know  implies 
that  one  knows  that  he  knows.  To  know  that  one  knows  is  the  formula  for 
ihe  amonnt  of  confidence  one  has  in  himself, — which  gives  him  the  powei  to 
10 
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express  bis  knowledge.  To  know  what  one  knows  means  confidence  to  ex- 
press one's  self.  This  confidence  is  begotten  by  proper  edacation, — the  draw- 
ing ont  of  the  intellectaal  powers.  Hence  if  instruction  has  been  loose,  if  the 
child  has  not  applied  himself  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  every  sabject  in 
hand;  although  he  may  say  he  has  been  over  this  book  or  that  when  the  trial 
comes,  whether  in  an  examination  or  application  in  life  he  fails,  and  is  likely 
to  say,  "  I  know  but  I  can't  think.*'  The  deyelopment  of  power,  the  arousing 
of  latent  energies,  the  strengthening  of  confidence  in  the  child,  form  the  great 
objects  of  the  teacher's  labor.  That  2  and  2  make  four  means  nothing,  unless 
it  can  be  made  plain  to  the  pupil  that  he  may  make  infinite  applications  of  the 
principle  inyolved  in  it.  To  obtain  an  answer  has  no  yalue  in  itself,  although 
this  is  the  high  ideal  of  far  too  many  in  their  teaching  and  study.  If  we  but 
consider,  there  are  very  few  examples  in  our  arithmetics  that  have  any  practical 
yalue  in  themselves,  and  none  whatever  only  so  far  as  they  represent  and  en- 
force a  principle  to  be  envolved  from  working  them.  How  this  principle  is 
brought  before  the  child's  mind,  and  thereon  impressed,  depends  largely  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher,  the  aptness  and  the  willingness  of  the  pupil  constitut- 
ing*the  remaining  factors. 

In  the  final  examinations  for  promotion  in  June,  many  failed  to  ^^pass." 
The  feelings  of  these  "  many "  we  are  conscious  and  sympathize  with.  We 
may  be  pardoned  if  we  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  for  such  failures.  To  be 
lax  in  attendance,  but  ever  present  at  parties  and  dances,  say  once  a  week 
(undoubtedly  a  low  statement  of  fact),  is  one  very  apparent  cause  of  failure. 
To  divide  one's  attention  and  energy  results  in  failure  in  whatever  one  does. 
The  mental  nature  depends  upon  the  physical.  When  we  pass  through  the 
school-rooms  mornings  and  see  the  listless,  sleepy  looks,  vacant,  staring  eyes, 
and  where  every  movement  expresses  exhausted  energy,  we  are  sure  failure 
must  follow  all  mental  effort  there.  Nature  will  not  be  abused  without  pun- 
ishing for  it.  A  healthy  body  gives  a  healthy  mind.  If  pupils  must  go  to 
parties,  dances,  and  all  kinds  of  night  gatherings,  never  reaching  home  until 
morning,  robbing  themselves  of  sufficient  sleep ;  if  they  will  occupy  their 
minds  with  planning  these  entertainments,  devoting  three  hours  to  this  work 
to  one  for  study,  they  must  expect  to  be  nervous  and  unable  to  tell  what  they 
know  about  their  lessons.  They  will  call  their  teachers  cross,  and  wonder  at 
their  own  inability  to  apply  themselves.  Work  accumulates,  examinations 
come,  a  general  system  of  stuffing  begins, — trying  to  do  in  a  few  days  what 
should  have  been  given  to  so  many  months.  Sickness  may  overtake  some,  and 
who  will  be  to  blame,  and  what  will  be  the  cause  ?  Need  we  say  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  add  more.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  applies  to  but  a  small 
number  of  our  pupils,  and  yet  to  too  many.  The  work  assigned  in  the  course 
of  study  is  for  the  average  pupil,  and  can  be  accomplished  without  harm  to 
any  one  in  the  time  allotted.  The  usual  school  hours  are  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish all  work  up  to  the  ^' A"  Grammar  class,  when  enough  sleep  is  taken,  and 
a  proper  application  given  to  work.  Two  hours'  extra  study  for  the  higher 
grades  will  get  any  lessons  assigned.  To  make  school  work,  sleeping,  and 
proper  exercise  secondary,  but  play  and  parties  of  first  importance,  at  a  time 
in  the  child's  life  when  these  matters  ought  not  to  be  thought  of,  will  result 
in  producing  sickly  children,  teachers  will  be  accused  of  overworking  them, 
failures  in  examinations  will  follow,  and  hard  study  will  be  charged  with  a 
terrible  debt,  when  for  the  child  to  study  hard  is  an  utter  impossibility,  such 
is  its  physical  condition.  ****** 
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has  been  followed  during  the  past  year  in  all  the  grades.  The  pupils  of  the 
High  School  have  expressed  but  one  opinion,  and  that  of  entire  satisfaction 
respecting  the  course,  the  older  members  wishing  when  they  began  in  the 
High  School  the  diflferent  courses  had  been  as  clearly  and  positively  outlined. 
The  substitution  of  the  elementary  United  States  History  and  the  First  Steps 
in  Philosophy  for  a  year's  work  in  Geography  was  gladly  received  by  the  pupils 
and  teachers.  The  enthusiasm  aroused  on  the  part  of  both  parties  continued 
during  the  time  allotted  these  studies  with  most  excellent  results.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  begotten  in  the  Nafcural  Philosophy  class  bubbled  over  in  the  pres- 
ence of  every  one  who  would  listen  to  answer  their  questions.  Teachers  were 
kept  on  the  alert  constantly,  striving  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  to  keep 
alive  this  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  best  recitations  in  the  schools  were  made 
by  the  history  class,  and  in  the  public  examination  the  pupils  exhibited  a  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  beyond^mere  rote  work,  so  characteristic  of  many 
recitations,  that  was  very  encouraging.    After  a  year's  trial  of  the 

ABITHMETICAL  CHARTS 

there  is  but  one  expression,  and  that  of  approval  respecting  them  by  all. 
From  these  charts  the  fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic, — Notation,  Ad- 
dition, Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division, — are  taught  much  better 
than  from  a  book.  From  these  charts  rapid  addition  is  acquired,  a  thing  so 
much  needed  by  the  business  man;  here  are  examples  in  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  any  length.  From  this  the  multiplication  table  loses  its  bugbear  diflB- 
culty,  in  so  short  a  time  do  the  children  show  a  provoking  familiarity  with  it ; 
the  labor  being  all  oral  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  a  better  work 
is  accomplished  at  less  cost  both  of  friction  and  time.  With  children  up  to  a 
certain  age,  the  object  to  be  secured  is  how  is  this  or  that  perfected,  that  the 
confidence  of  the  child  may  be  strengthened,  and  that  he  may  learn  to  per- 
form the  same  mechanically,  as  also  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual 
capital  at  the  same  time ;  afterwards  comes  the  question  of  why.  In  fact,  in 
business  life,  the  most  needed  is  how^  not  why.  Because  this  shortens  the 
methods  of 

AEITHMETIC, 

and  the  time  usually  allotted  to  this  study  is  why  we  speak  thus  warmly  of  it» 
We  devote  more  time  to  this  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  equally  useful  studies 
than  we  ought.  There  are  many  topics  in  arithmetic  which  are  of  small  in- 
terest save  to  the  mathematical  prodigy  or  hobby-riding  pedagogue,  while  other 
topics  are  better  or  more  clearly  treated  by  algebraic  principles.  What  partic- 
ular use  Continued  Fractions,  Circulating  Decimals,  Duodecimals,  Greatest 
Common  Divisors,  Complex  Fractions,  Allegation,  etc.,  are  to  the  business 
man,  it  never  was  just  clear,  while  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Progres- 
sions and  Boots  are  mere  play,  elucidated  by  algebraic  principles.  Again^ 
Mental  (oral)  Arithmetic,  since  the  days  of  Colbum,  has  so  grown  that  no  one 
thinks  a  series  of  arithmetics  complete  unless  there  be  a  Mental  Arithmetic  (in 
most  cases  a  reprint  of  the  examples  from  the  Practical  Arithmetic)  which 
gives  the  publisher  a  chance  to  reap  a  double  profit,  with  small  profit  to  the 
pupil. 

The  idea,  carried  out,  soon  produced  the  Rudiments  or  Intermediate,  began 
the  series  with  a  Primary  and  ended  it  with  the  Higher,  making  five  books  in 
the  series;  in  fact,  the  series  we  have  in  our  schools  has  a  still  more  elemen- 
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iSLTj  TTork,  called  the  Table  Book.  Saying  nothing  of  the  great  pecuniary 
burden  this  imposes,  it  is  simply  folly  to  lead  children  through  this  wilderness 
•of  books,  so  we  dropped  out  the  Table  Book,  Primary,  and  Budiments,  the 
works  on  the  Chart  supplying  the  place  of  them  all  nearly.  Now,  we  haye 
been  long  debating  what  special  use  is  the  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  for  no  suc- 
cessful instructor  goes  over  the  Practical  without  having  every  example  therein 
performed  orally  or  mentally.  Becognizing  this  fact,  there  are  a  few  authors 
who  have  produced  works  lately,  combining  written  and  mental  arithmetic  in 
one  book,  which  is  both  a  saving  of  time  and  cost,  while  the  plan  of  preced- 
ing the  written  with  a  few  oral  examples,  exemplifies  the  inductive  method  of 
jhow  to  do  and  then  why,  the  rules  being  deduced  from  these  examples.  Again, 
<sonsider  the  time  necessary  to  finish  these  books.  Are  we  not  devoting  too 
much  time  to  this  study  which  every-day  life  puts  in  practice,  affording  us 
plenty  of  experience  in  it,  and  thereby  neglecting  other  subjects  so  much  more 
or  equally  as  much  needed  ?  We  would  theiefore  recommend  the  examination 
of  some  more  recently  issued  series  on  this  subject  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  one,  that  both  time  and  money  may  be  saved,  and  better  work  result  For, 
by  the  use  of  some  one  of  these  books,  we  can  save  the  time  of  one  recitation 
which  we  so  much  need  for  instruction  in 

EKOLISH  LANGUAGE. 

We  made  a  trial  of  Harfs  Oomposition  last  year,  with  the  A  grammar 
(Class,  and  reached  excellent  results, — such  that  we  wish  to  continue  the  same 
with  this  year's  A  class.  We  intend  beginning  with  an  earlier  class  a  system- 
atic oral  instruction  in  English.  The  old  method  of  so  many  dry  rules  of 
grammar,  without  practical  application,  lost  in  a  hedge  of  exceptions,  making 
the  study  of  one  of  the  most  necessary  subjects  so  distasteful,  which  should  be 
made  and  can  be  made  as  pleasant  as  it  is  useful,  is  a  disgrace  to  instructors. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

We  have  need  of  congratulation  on  the  success  of  our  High  School.  Some 
most  excellent  work  has  been  accomplished  the  past  year,  both  by  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  is  now  a  settled  fact  that  no  system  of  schools  can  be  complete 
without  a  good  high  school,  and  all  earnest  supporters  of  education  must 
rejoice  at  the  late  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  establishing  the  legal  status 
of  high  school  instruction.  The  political  demagogue,  or  extra  penurious 
person,  may  cry  out  against  the  need  of  higher  instruction,  one  on  the  ground 
that  the  common  people  do  not  need  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  higher  mathematics, 
the  other  on  the  ground  that  any  one  wishing  higher  instruction  must  pay  for 
it,  which  would  necessitate  seeking  it  abroad.  The  first  class  of  objectors  for- 
get, and  do  mean  by  their  specious  argument  that  their  hearers  shall  not  per- 
ceive that  their  education  has  come  from  this  source,  and  that  now  they  are 
trying  to  turn  every  argument  and  plan  against  what  has  supplied  them  with 
power,  that  while  they  are  trying  to  be  leaders  of  the  people,  they  are  blind, 
wicked  ones,  who,  thanks  to  the  common  sense  of  human  nature,  refuse  to 
be  led  as  blind. 

These  same  people  do  not  present  the  whole  case  fairly.  High  school 
instruction  is  broad.  It  does  not  seek  to  monopolize  instruction,  confining  it 
to  Latin,  Greek,  or  higher  mathematics.  There  is  scarcely  a  study  of  practi- 
cal value  that  does  not  find  a  place  in  its  course  of  study.  This  fact  gives  it 
its  power  with  the  people.  It  is  true  all  do  not  want  Latin  and  Greek,  but  it 
is  equally  true  all  do  not  want  every  science  that  is  taught,  for  two  reasons : 
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one,  that  only  that  is  practical  which  is  nsed ;  and,  second^  no  boy  has  time  to 
learn,  so  as  to  make  practical  all  studies  of  either  class.  And  this  argument 
cannot  be  presented  too  often,  that  each  higher  grade  is  the  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lower. 

A  good  grammar  school  makes  a  good  intermediate,  a  good  intermediate  a 
good  primary,  hence  a  good  high  school  helps  perfect  the  grades  below,  thu& 
offering  to  the  majority  of  children  better  instruction  than  otherwise  could  be 
acquired  and  at  the  time  when  they  can  be  in  school  best.  In  the  matter 
of  education  the  common  people,  as  these  persons  see  fit  to  style  them,  want 
and  will  have  more  for  their  children  than  the  three  R*s,  so  when  the  final 
argument  of  our  money  man  is  presented  they  meet  it  with  little  difficulty^ 
by  raising  all  the  money  needed  very  willingly. 

They  easily  and  honestly  argue  if  what  instruction  we  received  has  given 
ns  power  to  acquire  what  we  possess  of  home  and  lands,  why  won^t  more 
learning  given  our  children  make  it  easier  and  surer  for  them  in  their  strug- 
gles for  a  competence  in  life?  How  much  happier  it  will  make  them  ?  This 
is  clear,  and  certainly  the  experience  of  every  people  prove  its  truthfulness. 
The  question  of  cheapness  of  a  school  at  home  is  established  when  a  slight 
calculation  is  made.  To  go  abroad  for  this  instruction  five  years  or  more  can- 
not be  done  for  less  than  $250  a  year ;  oftener  double  this  is  necessary.  The 
question,  again,  that  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school  many  are  taxed 
who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  thus  making  taxation  unjust, 
proves  too  much,  for  it  may  be  readily  and  logically  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  school  whatever.  Prom  these  high  schools  go  forth  our  school-teachers, 
most  of  our  physicians  and  lawyers,  who  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  go 
abroad  to  secure  the  education  necessary  for  a  groundwork  of  their  professional 
studies.  To  confine  this  higher  instruction  to  a  few  sectarian  or  richly  endowed 
schools  is  to  establish  an  educated  and  moneyed  aristocracy^  which  is  in  no  wise 
consistent  with  our  peculiar  government.  No,  the  people  propose  to  sustain  and 
perpetuate  our  high  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  government  they  are  so  pecu- 
liar a  part  of.  No  church,  no  political  demagogue,  will  ever  long  blind  the 
people.    Education  is  a  part  of  their  being  which  they  must  have. 

The  Junior  Exhibition  of  the  High  School  took  place  March  26th,  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Grove  School.        **♦*♦** 

June  26th  were  graduated  from  the  High  School  17  pupils,  viz. :  E.  R. 
Webster,  Harry  Myrick,  Addie  I.  Murray,  J.  T.  Shaw,  Geo.  Fisher,  E.  D.  King, 
Belle  Bacon,  D.  E.  Harger,  Sara  Myrick,  Sarah  Palmer,  Belle  Manning,  H.  E. 
Terry,  Francis  LeEoy,  E.  Phillips,  Newton  Wiest,  George  McCallum,  and  Eva 
Adams,  making  seventeen.  Of  this  number  the  following  enter  our  State 
University  this  fall :  Addie  Murray,  E.  R.  Webster,  J.  T.  Shaw,  and  Harry  My- 
rick, classical ;  H.  E.  Terry,  Belle  Manning,  Belle  Bacon,  D.  E.  Harger,  and 
George  Fisher,  scientific  course ;  and  E.  Phillips,  the  law  department.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  earnest  works  of  this  class.  Teachers  and 
visitors  unite  in  expressions  of  praise  of  their  uniform  good  conduct,  courte- 
ous bearing,  and  unremitting  application.  We  believe  they  will  not  fail  to  re- 
tain the  good  reputation  in  like  relation  with  others  who  are  to  help  them 
forward  in  their  labor. 

On  the  25th  of  June  last  an  organization  of  the  Alumni  of  the  High 
School  was  successfully  effected.  This  association  includes  in  its  membership 
all  graduates  since  1850,  of  the  High  School,  who  hold  certificates  in  good 
standing.    We  hope  your  honorable  body  will  show  your  approval  of  it  by  at- 
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tending  its  public  exercises  another  year.     It  is  entitled  to  your  encourage* 
ment 

SCHOOLS. 

Daring  the  past  year  schools  have  been  taught  in  thirteen  rooms.  The  second 
grade  school  in  the  Second  Ward  was  discontinued  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  its 
members  distributed  between  the  same  rooms  in  the  Old  Union  and  the  Fourth 
Ward  schooL  We  may  state  here,  in  anticipation  of  another  year's  report, 
that  owing  to  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  Old  Union  school-house,  by  a  reso- 
lution of  your  honorable  body,  the  Old  Union  has  been  closed  for  the  next 
year,  and  that  the  children  of  tiie  two  upper  rooms  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Grove  School,  the  second  grade  room  (Miss  Shorf  s)  to  the  vacant  room  of 
the  Second  Ward  school-house,  which  has  been  fully  repaired,  while  the  primary 
grade  has  been  transferred  to  the  old  wooden  building  opposite  the  Old  Union, 
which  has  received  a  thorough  renovating.  To  accommodate  so  many  addi- 
tional pupils  at  the  Grove  building,  the  single  seating  of  the  four  rooms  have 
been  put  in  three  rooms,  and  sixty  of  the  old  double  desks  in  Old  Union  have 
been  nicely  repaired  and  put  down  in  the  thus  made  vacant  room  of  the  Grove 
School.  We  now  can  seat  in  the  Grove  building  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pupils,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  more  than  heretofore. 

TEACHERS. 

I  am  glad  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  your  honorable  body  that  only  the  best 
applicants  for  positions  in  our  schools  shall  be  selected  as  teachers.  There 
perhaps  is  no  more  delicate  and  anxious  duty,  fraught  with  so  much  uncer- 
tainty, as  the  selection  of  a  new  teacher  who  has  had  no  experience  in  the 
school-room.  It  should  be  a  settled  policy  of  the  Board  that  no  one  shall  be 
employed  in  the  schools  to  fill  the  subordinate  positions  who  has  not  had  a 
High  School  education,  either  in  our  own  or  one  of  as  good  standing,  prefer- 
ence being  given  always  to  our  own  graduates.  I  say  I  am  glad  to  state  such 
seems  now  the  almost  settled  policy  of  your  body.  The  two  great  advantages 
arising  from  this  policy  are :  the  better  education  of  the  applicant,  and  our 
larger  acquaintance,  affording  us  excellent  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  applicant  and  her  possibilities.  Then  again,  acquaintance  with 
your  system  of  schools  gives  the  person  a  great  start  in  the  new  work  over 
one  educated  elsewhere.  Our  selection  should  always  be  made  on  an  examina- 
tion, which  will  give  us  the  best,  for  it  is  patent  to  every  one  that  good  teach- 
ers, well  educated  ones,  make  good  schools.  To  appoint  applicants  for  their 
poverty  in  this  world^s  goods,  will  often  secure  one  with  a  poverty  of  brains 
and  of  ability  to  teach,  a  sad  experience  in  too  many  schools.  To  appoint 
again  because  of  some  personal  obligation  or  church  relation,  is  simply  to 
forget  the  high  duty  imposed,  and  to  descend  to  the  level  of  our  corrupt  civil 
service.  There  can  be  but  one  moving  principle  in  all  school  matters,  the 
schools'  best  good,  so  that  if  people,  narrow  and  selfish,  complain,  let  them 
think  it  is  a  duty  with  all  Boards  not  to  consider  the  individual,  but  individu- 
als. We  must  keep  our  standard  high  by  the  employment  of  the  best  assist- 
iance  to  be  had. 

Seventeen  teachers  have  been  in  the  Board's  employ  the  past  year,  three 
men  and  fourteen  women.  The  coming  year  the  same  number  are  employed, 
but  two  men  and  fifteen  women.  Most  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  the  past  year.     I  am  glad  to  attest  the  determination 
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and  saccesa  of  these  teachers  in  your  employ,  working  early  and  late  most 
zealously.        *         *         **        ^(♦♦♦sre'ic'ic* 

Again  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 

DRAWING, 

which  we  so  ignorantly  neglect  now.  I  hope  some  book  will  be  adopted  that 
we  may  no  longer  be  beset  by  the  question,  "  Why  don't  you  teach  dniwing  in 
your  schools  ?'*  "  Arn't  you  going  to  put  drawing  into  the  schools  ?'*  "  I 
want  every  boy  and  girl  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  drawing,  for  I  think  it  will 
not  only  satisfy  a  latent  taste  for  it  but  will  also  help  them  in  their  writing.'^ 
^'  If  they  could  devote  half  their  time  now  employed  in  writing,  they  would  be 
3,8  good  writers,  and  in  many  instances  better,  at  the  same  acquiring  an  addi- 
tional acquisition  so  advantageous  to  the  business  man,  as  also  to  the  student, 
a  readiness  to  use  the  eye  and  hand  in  conjunction/'  These  and  many  like 
questions  have  I  heard  the  past  year.  We  cannot  put  this  matter  aside  much 
longer.     We  must  meet  it    Then  there  is  the  matter  of 

VOCAL  MUSIC, 

which  but  few  schools  of  the  State  of  like  standing  with  yours  do  not  have 
taught.  The  question  of  additional  expenses  here  is  met  by  the  fact  that  if 
the  money  now  paid  professional  teachers  by  those  who  have  their  children 
instructed  in  it  was  paid  to  one  person,  we  could  get  nearly  as  good  results, 
the  burden  would  be  more  equally  distributed,  many  now  prevented  by  the 
professional  fees  from  receiving  instruction  in  it  would  be  benefited,  and 
gladly  pay  the  equalized  tax.  Then  music  in  school  is  a  necessity  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  every  public  exercise.  With  the  last  graduating  class  went 
a  large  part  of  our  material  so  often  called  on  on  such  occasions.  We  have 
material,  but  it  needs  instruction,  which  alas !  we  have  no  means  of  giving.  1 
earnestly  hope  something  will  ^^e  done  in  this  matter  and  that  before  long. 

CONCLUSIOK. 

Let  me  extend  to  your  honorable  body  my  sincerest  thanks  for  your  kind  and 
willing  co-operation,  hoping  we  may  labor  in  the  future  earnestly  for  the  one 
purpose,  the  success  and  advancement  of  the  schools  of  this  city.  Kespect- 
fully  submitted. 

J.  0.  JONES,  Superintendent. 

Pontiac^  Augu9i  S5,  187 j^. 
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EEPOKT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENI>ENT.^ 


To  ih$  Board  of  Edvmtion: 

GBiTTLBMEisr, — I  have  now  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  my  third  annual 
report  as  Superintendent  of  the  Port  Huron  public  schools. 

The  following  statistics  will  doubtless  be  of  general  interest^  inasmuch  as 
by  them  is  shown  the  rapidly  growing  prosperity  of  the  city : 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city  of  Port  Huron ^ 8,240 

Assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property $1^234^700  00 

Total  amount  of  city  taxes  levied  in  May  last 88,628  26 

Total  school  tax  included  in  the  above 22,605  00 

Per  cent  of  school  tax  on  all  the  city  taxes 25 

Cash  valuation  of  public  school  property $80,800  00 

Knmber  of  children  in  the  city  of  school  age 2,705 

pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools 1,425 

non-resident  pupils  enrolled 9 

children  no t  in  the  public  schools 1,284 

male  teachers  employed - 4 

female  teachers  employed 19 

Average  salary  paid  men j^$850  00 

"           paid  women 410  53 

Total  salaries  paid  teachers 11,200  00 

Tuition  received  from  non-resident  pupils 102  00 

A  summary  of  enrollment,  attendance,  and  other  important  items  for  the 
year  ending  June  19, 1874,  are  presented  in 
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TABLE  No.  r. 


SCHOOLS. 

1 

1 

il 
Id 

i 
1 

k 

-1 
•1 

1 

IS 

1 

1° 

1 
1 

•3 

1 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

88 
88 
1S2 
IMt 

26 

55 
104 
138 

800 

24 

fil 
01 

109 
518 

93-31 
93.73 

87  50 
85.  IS 
86  83 

80 
76 
187 
ISO 
970 

104 
861 
706 
»4fi 

6.4ai 

■  ii 

so 

113 

8 
3 
3 
8 

11 

Tnt.l. 

1471 

913 

793 

86.86 

1^1 

7^7 

176 

23 

1,455 

For  convenience  in  comparing  the  present  with  the  past  year,  Table  No,  U 
is  reproduced  firom  my  last  annual  report.  In  it  are  shown  items, — for  the 
year  ending  Jnne  20, 1873, — corresponding  to  those  in  Table  No.  I. 

TABLE  No.  IL 


SCHOOLS. 

II. 

If 

SI 

sis 

i 

^1 

3 

High 

46 
04 

175 
306 
1.008 

84 
62 

101 
85 
609 

81 
57 

00 
77 

427 

91.18 
61.94 

89.11 
80.69 
88.69 

84 
103 
273 
146 
1.397 

0 

0 
14 
24 
95 

3 

I 

2 

Primary 

1,529 

791 

683 

89.30 

3.003 

133 

10 

A  oarefol  comparison  of  these  two  tables  shows  that  while  the  nnmber 
enrolled  this  year  is  smaller  by  one  hundred  and  three  than  last  year's  enroll- 
ment, the  average  daily  attendance  is  larger  by  one  hundred  and  eleven.  Laab 
year's  poor  attendance  and  this  year's  poor  enrollment  are  both  explained  by 
the  particular  circnmstances  attending  the  destruction  and  replacing  of  the 
High  School  building.  While  the  per  cent  of  attendance  in  the  High,  the 
Grammar,  and  the  Primary  Schools  has  materially  improved,  it  has  grown 
sadly  worse  in  the  Intermediate  and  the  Secondarv  Schools. 
COEPOEAL  PUNISHMENT. 

There  has  been  an  unpleasant  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal 
puoiehmeut  I  think  we  must  all  admit  that  whipping  is^er  se  like  mediolue, 
an  evil,  and  that  that  school  or  that  system  which  can  get  along  successfnily 
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without  appealing  to  the  one  or  the  other  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated.  More- 
oyer,  as  inexperienced  physicians  are  the  ones  who  dose  most  persistently,  so 
inexperienced  teachers,  through  sheer  incapacity  of  governing  in  any  other 
way,  appeal  most  frequently  to  the  rod, — tiiat  medicine  of  the  school-room 
which  should  always  be  held  in  reserve  for  extreme  cases.  Though  it  be  an 
evil,  yet  it  is  necessary,  and  the  fact  that  teachers  sometimes  abuse  it,  is  no  ar- 
gument against  its  judicious  employment.  The  teacher's  right  to  punish 
should  not  be  questioned.  Though  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  sighing  sen- 
timentality that  is  too  tender-hearted  to.  keep  even  childhood  in  the  path  of 
obedience  and  duty,  unless  it  can  be  done  by  loving  kindness,  unaided  by  the 
judicious  infliction  of  wholesome  chastisement,  still  I  am  no  advocate  of  meas- 
ures harshly  severe.  Only  let  the  schools  be  governed, — and  governed  by  the 
teachers,  even  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  employ  force.  Let  children  grow 
up  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  penalties  of  violated  law  must 
be  paid  by  the  oflFender,  and  we  shall  have  fewer  young  men,  and  even  women, 
wickedly  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others. 

TABDIKESSES. 

The  gradual  but  uninterrupted  reduction  of  tardinesses  during  the  past  three 
years  is  an  item  to  which  I  have  no  little  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention. 
Had  a  good  bell  been  placed  on  the  High  School  building  last  fall,  the  favorable 
showing  in  this  particular  would  doubtless  be  much  more  marked.  However, 
the  showing  is  good  enough,  as  perfection  was  not  aimed  at.  Permit  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  well  to  take  immediate  steps  toward  securing  a  good 
bell,  in  order  that  the  warning  of  its  clear,  ringing  tones,  falling  like  a  gentle 
admonition  on  the  ear  of  thoughtless  urchin  or  idle  youth,  busy  with  ball  or 
marbles,  and  taking  no  note  of  time,  may  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty, 
and  so  be  the  means  of  preventing  many  an  aggravating  tardiness. 

The  studies  taught,  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  each,  are  presented  in 
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Reading  and  Spelling 1,426 

Oral  Instruction 1,002 

Penmanship 895 

Arithmetic 892 

Geography 760 

Drawing 1^89 

English  Grammar 54 

English  Composition 44 

History 63 

Algebra 26 

Physiology 21 


Science  of  Government. 

Rhetoric 

Botany 

German 

Latin 

Natural  Philosophy 

Intellectual  Philosophy. 

Natural  History 

Chemistry 

Greek 
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10 
7 
7 
6 

10 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 


As  the  situation  in  regard  to  vocal  music  is  just  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  I 
will  quote  from  last  year's  report : 

"Early  childhood  is  certainly  the  best  time  for  cultivating  the  voice  and 
training  the  ear.  In  no  place  are  large  numbers  of  children  brought  together, 
at  regular  and  frequently  recurring  intervals,  under  circumstances  more  fa- 
vorable for  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  work  than  in  the  public 
schools.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  competent  instructor  in  vocal  music,  who  shall  be  employed  for 
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at  least  one  day  in  each  week,  and  who  shall,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be 
agreed  npon  by  him  and  the  Superintendent,  give  instrnction  in  vocal  masie 
to  all  the  classes  in  the  pnblic  schools. 

DISTRICT  LIBRARY. 

Daring  the  year  there  have  been  added  to  the  library  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  yolames.  The  whole  number  of  books  belonging  to  the  library 
at  present  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  excellent 
books.  In  the  whole  collection  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  patent  office 
report,  that  dreary  affliction  of  public  school  libraries.  An  attempt  was  made 
last  fall  to  raise  funds  by  means  of  a  course  of  lectures ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  poor  pay,  the  attempt  was  not  carried  beyond  the  first  lecture.  Fines, 
to  the  amount  of  five  dollars  and  seventy  cents  have  been  collected  from  per- 
sons who  have  kept  books  over  time.  This  money,  in  connection  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  lecture  course,  has  been  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  your  Board. 
It  may  be  an  erroneous  impression,  but  I  think  that  this  is  the  only  money 
from  this  source  paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  past  six  years.  If  this  mat- 
ter of  fines  be  looked  after  closely,  it  will  eventually  produce  considerable  rev- 
enue. As  another  means  of  replenishing  the  treasury,  I  recommend  that  the 
hundred  dollars  which  the  city  charter  permits  you  to  raise  annually  by  taxa- 
tion, be  regularly  levied. 

DRAWING. 

During  the  year  drawing  has  been  extensively  and,  in  many  instances,  very 
successfully  introduced  into  the  schools.  It  is  true  that  some  bitter  and 
noisy  opposition  has  been  encountered.  But  what  reform  was  eyer  made  with- 
out encountering  such  opposition  ?  If  you  desire  to  make  the  schools  what 
they  should  be,  it  will  not  do  to  be  influenced  by  those  who  have  neither 
abiUty  nor  inclination  to  do  anything  well,  but  to  serve  as  brakemen  on  the 
car  of  progress.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  drawing  be  made  obligatory  in 
all  the  deparments,  and  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  special  teacher  be  em- 
ployed to  give  instruction  in  drawing  and  penmanship. 

APPARATUS. 

The  schools  are  much  in  need  of  chemical  and  mechanical  apparatus,  maps, 
charts,  and  globes.  Money  ought  to  be  immediately  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  for  next  year  those  articles  at  least  that  are  most  needed. 
Then,  by  annually  disbursing  a  small  sum,  it  will  be  possible,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  secure  a  very  valuable  collection. 

TRUANCY. 

The  subject  of  truancy  demands  attention.  A  large  number  of  parents  in 
the  city,  with  sorrowful  hearts,  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  their  inability 
to  govern  their  children,  and  unless  the  public  authorities,  in  some  form,  come 
to  their  assistance  their  children  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  insubordina- 
tion, and  become  in  the  community  a  powerful  element  for  evil.  I  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  the  committee  on  grievances  be  instructed  to  take  the 
matter  under  advisement,  and  report,  at  an  early  day,  some  plan"  for  reducing 
the  number  of  cases  of  truancy. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Thanking  you  kindly  for  what  you  have  done  during  the  year  to  lighten  the 
heavy  burden  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  bear,  and  bespeaking  for  my  suc- 
cessor that  hearty  co-operation  and  sympathetic  support  without  which  his 
most  strenuous  efforts  must  prove  ineffectual,  and  wishing  the  schools  contin- 
uous and  growing  prosperity  as  years  go  by,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  remain 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  0.  MAGILL,  Superintendent. 


SAOtNAW   CITS   CBNTRAL  SCHOOL. 


SAGINAW. 


DESCRIPTION- 


Tl^e  Saginaw  City  Central  School  bailding  was  erected  in  1867^  at  a  cost  of 
about  180,000. 

The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  building  are  80  and  130  feet  It  is  three 
stories  high  with  a  basement^  is  bnilt  of  brick  with  cnt  stone  trimmings^  and 
is  roofed  with  slate.  The  basement  is  10  feet  high,  the  first  and  second  stories 
each  15  feet^  and  the  third  story  25  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

The  building  has  four  entrances,  two  on  the  southwest  side^  as  seen  in  the 
cut,  and  two  on  the  opposite  side.  These  entrances  open  into  halls  16  feet 
wide,  running  across  the  building,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
another  hall  12  feet  wide,  running  through  the  centre  of  the  building  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  floors  of  the  building  are  connected  with  each  other  by  four  stairways, 
which  with  the  ample  hall  accommodations  make  it  possible  to  clear  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  three  or  four  minutes,  without  the  least 
confusion. 

In  the  basement  are  fiye  furnaces,  by  which  the  building  is  heated.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  wood  room  and  janiter's  store-room. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  six  school-rooms,  each  capable  of  seating  65  pu- 
pils, two  recitation  rooms  each  25  by  17  feet,  a  library  room  15  by  30  feet,  and 
a  teachers'  cloak  room. 

The  second  floor  has  two  large  school-rooms  each  34  by  46  feet,  two  25  by 
30  feet,  with  recitation  rooms  the  same  as  those  on  the  first  floor.  The  room 
over  the  library  is  the  Superintendent's  oflSce,  and  that  over  the  cloak  room  is 
a  waiting  room  for  yisitors. 

On  the  third  floor  are  two  school-rooms  25  by  30  feet  each,  three  recitation 
rooms,  a  store-room  for  school  supplies,  and  the  chapel,  46  by  80  feet. 

As  at  present  arranged  the  building  seats  852  pupils. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance  on  hand  Jane  1st,  1873 $16,262  64 

Beceived  of  City  Treasurer 34,630  89 

Primary  School  Fund 1,212  26 

Sale  of  lots 120  90 

Sundry  items 21  60 

Total : $52,248  19 

EXPENDrrURES. 

Salaries,  teachers  and  superintendent $18,954  13 

Salaries,  janitors 1,551  50 

Lightning  rods - 117  00 

Bepairs,  changes,  and  improvements 5,066  78 

Eeal  estate  and  buildings 671  00 

Labor  and  supplies 4,396  26 

Library  books 510  00 

Bonds  paid • 5,000  00 

Printing .• 119  50 

Insurance 623  70 

Census 26  25 

Interest 4,900  00 

Shade  trees 85  00 

Booksand  stationery 217  07 

Total 42,138  19 


Balance  on  hand  June  1st,  1874 $10,110  00 

[  The  aboye  description  and  financial  statement  of  the  Saginaw  City  School 
•district  for  the  year  1873-4,  were  furnished  to  this  department  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Superintendent  Charles  D.  Hine,  by  his  successor.— Supt.] 
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REPORT    OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


la  the  Eon.  Boa/rd  of  Edtication  of  East  SaginoM : 

Gentlebcek — I  herewith  present  for  your  consideration  my  third  annual 
report  of  the  schools  under  your  charge. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 

Assessment  valuation  of  East  Saginaw,  1873 $3,304,663  00 

1874 3,283,040  00 

Amount  of  taxes  levied  for  1873 208,446  41 

"       "1874 192,207  27 

"             school  taxes  for  current  expenses,  1873 46,101  93 

"                "          "      "  building  purposes,  1873 15,000  00 

"                "          ''      "  current  expenses,  1874 44,221  47 

Valuation  of  school  property,  July,  1873 131,766  31 

"                 ''           «             «     1874 153,724  90 

Population  of  East  Saginaw,  census  of  1874 17,084 

School  census,  August,  1872 4,134 

'*        1873 4,717 

"         "       increase 583 

«          "        August,  1874 4,995 

Increase  over  1873 278 

Whole  number  enrolled  1872-3 2,798 

«        3873-4 3,086 

Increase  of  enrollment 288 

Average  number  belonging,  1872-3 1,832 

"             **               '*         1873—4  2 157 

''        daily  attendance;  1872-3.. "!!--. I-.- I.".  1^708 

"          *'             "          1873-4 2,035 

Increase  in  average  attendance 326 

Per  centage  of  increase  in  average  attendance 19. 

The  number  belonging  June,  1873,  was  55  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  for  the 
year.  The  number  belonging  June,  1874,  was  63  per  cent  of  the  enrollment 
for  the  year. 
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Number  of  Bchool  baildin^  occupied  daring  the  year 10 

**  teachers  in  charge  of  Bchool-rooms .'-        43 

"  assistant  teachers 2 

"  special  teachers 4 

"  teachers  employed  June,  1874 49 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 46 

Percentage  of  enrollment  on  school  census 65.4 

"         "  daily  attendance  on  school  census 41.1 

"         "  "  "  "   number  belonging 94.3 

"         «^  "     tardiness  on  attendance 915 

The  two  most  noteworthy  items  above^  are  those  which  indicate  the  large 
increase  in  daily  attendance,  equivalent  to  the  services  of  seven  additional 
teachers,  and  the  pleasant  indication  that  attendance  on  school  is  improving 
in  regularity,  the  attendance  being  larger  in  proportion  to  the  enrollment  than 
formerly,  and  showing  that  each  pupil  enrolled  has  remained  on  the  average 
two  weeks  longer  in  attendance  than  last  year,  and  has  while  in  attendance 
been  absent  and  tardy  but  nine-tenths  as  much. 

This  is  more  agreeable  than  it  would  be  were  it  the  result  of  an  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  additional  two  weeks  of  school  attendance  per  pupil,  may  perhaps  be  in 
pari  at  least  accounted  by  the  ^'hard  times,'^  affording  less  demand  for  juve- 
nile labor. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  by  schools  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


SCHOOL. 

Average  No. 
belonging. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  cent  of  At- 
tendance. 

Per  cent'of  tar- 
diness. 

Potter 

187 
225 
219 
835 
802 
116 
800 
210 
162 
174 

179 
210 
205 
820 
285 
108 
283 
197 
152 
164 

95.70 
93.14 
98.92 
95.38 
94.88 
98.65 
98  48 
98.75 
94.21 
94.47 

1.08 

Crary 

1.08 

Houghton 

.67 

Germ  ania - 

.45 

Central..... 

1.05 

Jones.  ---.--- .---- - .-.--. .-'--- 

.46 

Hoyt 

.95 

Emerson I 

.72 

Sweet . 

1.74 

Balina . .--. - .- -. 

1.21 

The  total  of  the  above  numbers  is  not  the  same  as  the  total  averages  given 
elsewhere,  for  the  reason  that  the  Jones  and  Sweet  schools  were  open  but  one 
term,  and  drew  their  pupils  mainly  from  the  other  schools. 

The  attendance  has  improved  in  all  the  schools  except  the  Crary  and  Hough- 
ton, but  the  improvement  is  most  manifest  in  the  schools  of  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Wards,  in  which  the  absence  and  tardiness  has  been  only  half  as  great 
as  during  the  year  previous.  ****** 
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A  TABLE  of  tilt  Aget  ajfd  Wards  ^  PupOt  in.  ths  PuHie  Schools. 


WABDS. 

AGE 

6 

57 
34 
IS 

as 

2« 
18 
17 
39 

333 

6 
47 

u 

40 
39 
39 
30 
33 

347 

«. 

48 
Q9 
67 
35 
18 
26 
S6 
34 

301 

332 

87 
45 
70 
44 
30 
26 
19 
SO 

a&o 

4a 

65 
87 
35 
35 
SI 
19 
17 

291 

330 

s 

S3 
24 
34 
30 
19 

389 

S33 

21 
48 
76 

63 
3B 
31 

m 

16 
267 
309 

31 
81 
65 
49 
24 
31 
11 
16 

578 

W 

20 
4S 
46 
49 

i 

10 
13 

231 

313 

10 
23 

36 
20 
19 
16 
10 
16 

13B 

IB 

16 
17 
13 
10 

6 
4 
10 

80 

B78 

Ifl 

S 
10 
4 
8 
8 
4 
6 
3 

40 

n 

0 

1 

s 

4 
0 
3 
8 

1 

15 

IS 

1 
2 

I 

1 
0 

0 

1 

7 
311 

« 

0 

Eighth 

Nos.  from  Census  list 

349 

316 

230 

It  18  not  BDppoeed  that  the  above  table  ie  absolntelj  correct,  bnt  it  has  coet 
a  great  amonnt  of  labor,  and  is  believed  to  be  Bubetantiallj  reliable.  I  con- 
feas  a  reeling  of  pleasurable  snrprise  as  I  discover  its  results.  It  appears  that 
of  children  of  six  to  11  years  of  age,  which  are  ike  years  of  school  life  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  we  enroll  in  the  public  schools  a  very  large  proportion. 
More  definitely:  of  2,660  children  of  these  ages,  we  enroll  in  the  pnblic 
schools  2,311,  or  87  per  cent.  If,  now,  to  this  number  we  add  300,  who  are 
probably  in  attendance  on  church  and  private  schools,  it  will  be  seen  how 
small,  comparatively,  is  the  number  of  those  of  these  ages  who  are  not  in 
some  school  for  a  portion  of  each  year.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  ns 
to  enforce  a  compulsory  school  law  as  it  is  to  retain  in  our  school  for  a  greater 
porttoa  of  the  year  those  who  are  enrolled  therein. 

I  snbjoin  a  table  presenting  tbe  ages  of  pupils  from  another  point  of  view. 

A  TABLE  shoieing  the  Agei  qf  Pitpiti  b}/  Qradxi. 


AUBS. 

233 

343 
4 

31 

174 

107 

9 

84 

187 

49 

1 

41 
135 
103 

'I 

It 

88 
119 

47 

7 

8 
S3 
100 
76 
33 

6 
26 

83 
70 
40 

7 

3 
6 

39 
48 
38 

17 

189 

0 
3 

18 
38 

7 
17 

80 

n 
1 

IT 

IS 

1, 

6 

6 
1 
36 

40 

1 
3 
3 
10 

16 

i 

7 

333 

340 

301 

390 

391 

m 

287 

378 

, 

If  pupils,  entered  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  advanced  regularly,  as  onr 
course  of  study  anpposes,  the  age  of  tbe  First  Primary  pupils  wonld  be  five  or 
six  years;  Second  Primary,  seven  or  eight  years;  Third  Primary,  nine  or  10 
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years;  lafcermediate,  11  or  12  years;  Orammar,  13  or  14  years^  and  High 
School,  15, 16, 17,  or  18  years. 

It  can  be  seen  above  how  irregular  is  the  advancement  of  tbe  different 
pnpile. 

Those  whose  opportunities  for  school  have  been  small,  or  progress  slow,  are 
found  mostly  in  the  lower  grades,  causing  the  age  of  pupils  in  these  grades  to 
average  considerably  above  the  standard  for  those  grades,  while  the  pupils  in 
the  Grammar  and  High  schools  are  younger  than  they  would  be  had  they  ad- 
vanced no  filter  than  the  course  prescribes.  The  singular  fact  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  grade  are  no  older  than  those  of  the 
intermediate  grade. 

The  pupils  who  pursue  the  studies  of  the  higher  grades  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
selected  few  who  are  more  capable,  and  rise  faster  than  their  fellows. 

That  the  pupils  of  the  upper  grades  are  more  constant  in  their  attendance 
than  those  of  the  lower,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  attendance 
by  grades  and  weeks: 

Average  time  of  attendance  in  First  Primary  Grade 22.4  weeks. 

"  "  Second    "  "     26.8       " 

"  "  Third      "  '*     26.3        " 

"  «  Intermediate       "     28J       " 

"  "  Grammar  "     85J        " 

•*  "  High  School       ''      32.0 

Our  First  Primary  pupils  attend  a  little  more  than  half  the  time;  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Primary  and  Intermediate  pupils  average  about  two-thirds  of 
the  time,  and  the  Grammar  and  High  School  pupils  four-fifths  to  seven-eights 
of  the  time. 

The  inference  can  be  readily  drawn  that  only  those  who  attend  school  with 
a  good  degree  of  constancy  can  reach  or  maintain  themselves  in  the  Gram- 
mar and  High  School  grades.  ****** 

The  regukr  growth  of  the  High  School  is  a  pleasant  feature,  a  growth  likely 
to  continue,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  for  some  years  to  come.  Our 
Grammar  grade  is  likewise  steadily  growing,  the  falling  off  in  1872  being 
owing  to  the  transfer  of  the  highest  class  to  the  High  School,  and  the  slight 
fall  in  per  cent  in  1874  is  merely  relativey  there  being  an  actual  increase  of 
Grammar  pupils,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  lower  primary  grades. 
Our  intermediate  grade  has  also  gained  in  numbers  the  past  year.  It  suffered 
a  serious  diminution  in  1872-3,  owing  to  the  closing  of  several  intermediate 
rooms  with  few  pupils  and  consolidating  them  with  larger  classes.  We  have 
now  intermediate  departments  in  but  five  of  our  school  buildings,  Potter, 
Crary,  Germania,  Hoyt,  and  Salina.  Though  these  consolidations  have  caused 
perhaps  40  pupils  to  give  up  their  work  in  the  intermediate  grade,  yet  they 
were  those  who  would  drop  out  shortly  under  any  arrangements,  and  the  sav- 
ing in  expense  of  supporting  the  schools  has  been  considerable. 

Our  Third  Primary  Grade,  a  sort  of  central  point  in  our  system,  has  not 
varied  more  than  two  or  three  in  actual  enumeration  for  the  past  four  years. 
It  is  the  stationary  number  past  which  the  other  grades  are  advancing  numer- 
ically. But  our  great  increase  is  in  the  First  and  Second  Primary  grades  (the 
first  three  years  of  school  life).  These  grades  contain  over  1,300  pupils,  or  67 
per  cent  of  our  entire  number  belonging  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  great 
mumber  contains  those  who  now,  at  the  outset  of  their  school  career,  are  form- 
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ing  the  habits  of  school  work  which  they  will  carry  with  them  into  the  upper 
grades,  and  gaining  that  knowledge  and  discipline  which  shall  afford  basis  for 
and  substance  to  all  their  fature  school  acquirements.  Hence  they  need  the 
wisest,  most  faithful  instruction;  for  the  work  of  the  primary  teacher  mani- 
fests itself  in  and  limits  the  success  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  following  grades. 

These  1,300  pupils  also  comprise  those  whose  school  career  is  limited  to  a 
few  years  only ;  those  whose  scholastic  preparations  for  citizenship  and  life's 
high  duties  is  narrowed  down  to  what  they  can  in  these  grades  receive.  For 
this  reason  also  we  want  the  best  possible  work  in  our  primary  grades,  and  any 
policy  which  renders  these  grades  a  place  for  novice  work,  whence  all  who 
show  themselves  capable  are  to  be  drawn  for  the  charge  of  pupils  more  ad- 
vanced, is  seriously  unwise. 

It  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  any  thoughtful  observer  of  the  workings 
of  our  school  system,  that  the  tendency  to  leave  school  is  particularly  operat- 
ive at  the  close  of  the  second  primary  grade,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the 
grammar  grade.  This  latter  fact  will  be  more  apparent  if  we  remember  that 
the  6.4  per  cent,  which  the  above  table  shows  to  be  in  attendance  in  the  gram- 
mar grade,  represents  the  number  in  two  years  of  the  course,  while  the  3.2 
per  cent  of  high  school  pupils  are  spread  over  a  course  of  four  years.  Our 
High  School  classes  average  but  one-fourth  the  number  of  our  Grammar 
School  classes. 

This  falling  off  is  nothing  for  which  the  teachers  or  school  system  is  respon- 
sible :  it  indicates  a  condition  of  society. 

Our  Second  Primary  pupils  have  reached  an  age  where  they  can  be  service- 
able about  the  house  and  the  garden,  in  the  mills,  and  other  places  where 
juvenile  labor  is  employed.  They  have  reached,  educationally,  a  point  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  parents  of  a  large  number  of  them.  They  can  read 
some,  write  a  legible  hand,  cipher  a  little,  and,  with  the  practice  and  sharpen- 
ing of  the  faculties  which  comes  with  growth  and  necessity,  will  be  able  ta 
reckon  their  wages  and  make  change  in  their  business  transactions.  There- 
fore, the  home  verdict  is,  "  they  have  had  schooling  enough ;  '*  they  are  taken 
from  school  the  larger  portion  of  the  year,  at  least,  and  set  to  labor,  or  allowed 
to  roam,  at  their  will, — a  thing  very  attractive  to  the  average  youth, — and  in 
due  progress  of  time  will  become  the  day  laborers,  if,  indeed,  so  honorable  a 
fate  awaits  them,  of  our  city.  When  a  boy  has  completed,  or  nearly  so,  our 
grammar  grade, he  is  old  enough  to  go  into  a  store  as  a  clerk;  he  reads  intelli- 
gently, and  with  avidity,  all  things  to  his  taste ;  he  has  learned  some  history 
and  geography,  with  a  little  grammar ;  his  mathematical  training  is  sufficient, 
when  rendered  practical  by  a  little  business  experience,  for  all  ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions,  and  his  money-making  father  thinks  it  time,  or  yields  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  boy's  ambition  to  be  earning  something ;  to  ^^  give  him  a 
practical  education ;  teach  him  what  it  is  to  do  business." 

These  are  our  waste-gates;  but  we  suffer  a  constant,  heavy  loss  from  various 
leaks,  one  main  one  of  which  is  lack  of  parental  control  of  children.  The 
revelations  which  come  to  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  of  this 
lack  are  most  pitiable.  Fifty  times  a  year  some  parent,  usually  the  mother, 
for  "  the  father  is  too  busy  to  bother  with  the  children  any  way,"  comes  to  me 
for  aid  and  advice,  with  the  story  of  her  trouble,  and  constantly  her  grief  "one 
melancholy  burden  bears."  "  Johnnie  used  to  be  a  good  boy,  but  he  has  got 
in  with  some  bad  boys,  and  he  won't  mind,  and  he  speaks  saucy  to  me  at 
home,  and  I  can't  get  him  to  go  to  school  any  more  " 
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The  prognosis  in  sach  cases  is  asaally  anfavorabley  and  if  the  case  be  com- 
plicated, as  it  frequently  is,  with  lack  of  harmony  between  the  parents  as  to 
the  management  of  the  children,  there  is  very  little  hope. 

DRAWING. 

The  work  in  this  department  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Obenaner  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  interest  and  fidelity  of  the  teachers,  and  the  general 
success  of  the  pupils,  have  been  all  that  could  be  expected. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  several  grades  and  classes, 
I  refer  yon  to  Mrs.  Obenaner's  report,  which  is  here  presented. 

BBPORT  ON  DRAWING  IN  THB   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  EAST  SAGINAW. 

To  Superintendent  H.  B.  TarheU  : 

Dear  Sir, — In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  hereby  submit  the  report  on 
drawing  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  work,  in  the  different  grades  of 
our  schools. 

Drawing  has  been  tan$:ht  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  old  six  wards  since 
the  second  term  of  last  year.  The  subject  in  all  the  grades,  save  the  Grammar 
School,  is  almost  exclusively  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  your  special 
teacher  visiting  each  department  twice  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
Examinations  in  drawing  are  held  every  term  in  the  primary  and  intermedi- 
ate grades,  and  every  month  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  regular  teachers 
have  had  a  little  more  than  one  year's  instruction,  and  have,  during  this 
period,  finished  the  mannal  in  use,  and  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  per- 
spective and  free  hand  drawing.  The  work  done  in  the  teacher's  drawing 
classes  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and 
application  and  interest  of  the  teachers  are  increasing. 

The  work  done  by  our  scholars  during  the  present  year,  1873-4,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

FIRST    PRIMARY  GRADE. 

The  First  Primary  scholars,  attending  since  last  fall,  have  finished  the  first 
twelve  pages  of  the  manual, — that  is,  they  are  able  to  draw  simple  figures  by 
dictation  and  from  the  copy, — and  have  made  a  beginning  in  drawing  from 
the  object  and  by  invention.  They  have  well  defined  ideas  of  directions  and 
distances,  being  able  to  space  from  four  inches  down  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ; 
they  have  been  made  familiar  with  angles,  triangles,  and  quadrilaterals,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  expressions  parallel  and  perpendicular. 

SECOND   PRIMARY  GRADE. 

The  Second  Primary  departments,  who  had  had  instructions  in  the  straight 
line  course  last  term  of  last  year,  did  not  seem  to  be  ready  for  the  curvelinear 
course  in  the  commencement  of  this  year.  Many  of  the  scholars  entering  in 
the  fall  had  never  been  taught  to  draw,  and  the  long  vacation  had  scattered 
the  ideas  of  the  others ;  also,  many  of  the  teachers  were  unaccustomed  to 
teach  drawing.  All  this  seemed  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  reviewing  the 
first  part  of  the  manual,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  scholars  of  the 
Second  Primary  grade  are  now  well  prepared  for  curvelinear  drawings.  They 
draw  in  straight  lines,  from  the  copy,  by  dictation,  and  from  object.  Their 
inventions  are  now  clearly  defined  and  better  proportioned  than  might  per- 
haps be  expected  of  so  young  a  class  of  children.  They  can  represent  distan- 
ces by  different  scales,  and  can  draw  and  make  application  of  simple  curves,  in 
such  objects  as  pails,  cups,  etc. 
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TRIED  PRIMAEY  GRADE. 

The  course  in  the  Third  Primary  Grade  includes  drawing  from  objects  of 
an  irregular  and  cylindrical  form  with  constant  application  of  curves;  straight 
line  drawings  on  specified  scales,  copies  from  outlines  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  drawing  by  specification  apparently  accords  well  with  the  attainment  in 
arithmetic  of  that  class  of  children,  and  by  the  accuracy  which  it  requires  and 
promotes,  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  linear  perspective.  This  grade  has  fin- 
ished all  that  part  of  the  manual  published  last  fall,  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  They  can  draw  most  simple  objects,  and  their  inventive  designs 
show  progress  both  in  taste  and  execution. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADE. 

You  are  aware  that  drawing  was  not  among  the  subjects  taught  in  this 
grade  last  year.  This  produced  the  strange  fact  that  the  B  class  in  this  grade 
just  promoted  from  the  third,  were  ahead  of  the  A  four  classes.  The  teachers 
of  these  departments  entered  upon  the  work  with  great  zeal,  so  that  they  have, 
during  this  year,  finished  all  the  principal  part  of  the  manual,  and  have  be- 
grfn  to  draw  Krusi's  Drawing  Book  No.  4  alternately  with  instructions  in 
linear  perspective.  They  draw  with  great  intelligence  and  considerable  skill, 
objects  and  inventive  designs,  and  also  by  specification. 

GRAMMAR  GRADE— B. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Grammar  School  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  B  classes,  A  intermediate  of  last  year,  were  entirely  without 
preparatory  knowledge  in  drawing.  They  were  put  upon  a  combined  course 
of  copying  from  Krusi's  No.  4  and  of  oral  instructions,  which  gave  them  the 
substance  of  the  manual  of  the  lower  grades.  Before  the  end  of  the  second 
term  they  were  able  to  take  up  parallel  perspective,  in  which  branch  they 
have  made  some  progress.  They  also  draw  Prang's  Natural  History,  Animals, 
so  that  the  B  class  of  the  Grammar  School  in  1874  are  precisely  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  were  the  A  classes  of  the  same  grade  one  year  previous. 

GRAMMAR  GRADE — A. 

The  A  class  Grammar  School  were  directed  in  the  fall  of  the  last  year  to 
procure  blank  drawing  books  instead  of  Bartholomew's  perspective  numbers, 
used  last  year,  and  their  instructions  in  perspective  and  other  branches  of 
drawing  were  made  entirely  oral.  Hence  their  drawing-books  contain  no 
perspective  copies  from  the  plat,  but  original  drawings  from  objects  or 
problems  worked  from  given  conditions.  They  understand  the  whole  of 
parallel  perspective,  including  the  slope,  and  can  also  find  the  vanish- 
ing points,  and  draw  an  object  seen  at  an  angle.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Natural  History  Series  has  been  copied  by  them,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived some  instruction  in  shading.  During  the  second  term  of  the  year 
they  began  exercises  on  foliage,  according  to  Barnard's  Hand-book  of  foli- 
age and  foreground,  and  although  the  class  have  studied  only  six  plates,  they 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  sketching  from 
nature,  although  they  would  require  some  guidance  and  encouragement  in  this 
delightful  application  of  the  art.  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  our  course 
is  still  incomplete  without  a  more  extended  course  in  shades  and  shadows,  in 
mechanical,  that  is,  isometrical  and  machine  drawings,  and  drawing  from 
plaster  casts.     These  branches,  requiring  more  skill  and  discrimination  than 
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can  be  eip>ected  of  children,  might  perhaps  be  snecessfuUy  taught  in  the  High 
School. 

Allow  me  also  to  inclade  in  my  report  my  acknowledgment  of  the  aid  re- 
ceived from  nearly  all  the  regular  teacherfl,  who  have  engaged  in  this  work 
with  earnest  interest  and  untiring  energy. 

Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  EMMA  OBENAUER, 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 

THE   UNQBADEO  DEPARTMEKT, 

which  was  started  with  misgivings  on  the  part  of  some  and  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  those  urging  its  establishment,  has  proven  successful,  and  may  fairly  be 
withdrawn  from  its  position  as  an  experiment,  and  take  its  place  as  an  estab- 
lished part  of  our  educational  machinery.  It  has  met  even  more  fully  than 
was  anticipated  a  public  want,  and  has  proved  useful  in  directions  in  which 
little  was  expected  of  it. 

It  has  enrolled  99  pupils  and  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  41.  During 
the  winter  term  about  75  were  in  average  attendance,  and  an  assistant  was  em- 
ployed for  one-half  of  each  day.  Miss  Ida  Woodruff  of  the  Central  Grammar 
School,  also  heard  two  or  three  recitations  daily. 

No  other  school  work  has  awakened  so  great  a  popular  interest  or  been  re- 
ceived with  so  much  favor.  It  has  proved  serviceable  to  about  40  young  men 
who  were  past  ordinary  school  age,  and  would  not  otherwise  have  resumed 
school  work.  Eight  or  ten  young  ladies  have  reviewed  or  extended  their 
studies  in  this  school  preparatory  to  teaching.  Perhaps  a  score  of  pupils  have 
here  made  up  lost  standing  and  regained  their  positions  in  the  regular  classes, 
and  it  has  proved  a  convenient  place  to  send  a  few  who  were  proving  tronbie- 
some  elsewhere.        *         *         *         *         ****♦♦ 

,  C0KCLUSI013. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  or  shortcomings  of  our  schools,  they  cannot  be 
largely  attributed  to  blindness  or  indifference;  many  points  in  which  we  wish  to 
improve  are  clearly  understood,  and  as  we  survey  the  past  and  see  the  difficulties 
against  which  we  have  labored,  which  now  press  against  us  with  abated  force , 
or  are  entirely  overcome,  we  feel  good  courage  to  undertake  the  work  of  the 
years  before  us.  Educational  plans  of  any  deep  or  wide-reaching  design  re- 
quire a  long  time  for  their  consummation.  Often  an  entire  generation  of 
school  children  must  be  educated  and  public  sentiment  molded  by  years  of 
steady  pressure,  before  the  best  fruits  of  a  plan  can  be  gained. 

Contentment  with  an  educational  system  is  folly.  The  ideal  schools  of  the 
present  age  are  not  yet  found. 

For  the  schools  of  East  Saginaw  I  make  no  boast  but  of  progress ;  for  myself 
no  claim  but  of  earnest  purpose. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  your  review  the  work  of  the 
schools  is  presented.  I  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  support  and  the  intel- 
ligent interest  you  take  in  the  workings  of  our  school  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  S.  TARBELL, 
SuperintendenU 


JOSEPH  HCHOOL  BDILDINO. 


ST.   JOSEPH. 


DESCEIPTIOX. 


[See  cut  of  St  Joseph  School  Bailding  on  preceding  page.] 

The  St.  Joseph  school  building  is  of  brick,  102  by  82  feet,  four  stories  in 
height,  besides  the  basement  under  the  entire  building.  It  is  centrally  located^ 
occupies  high  ground,  which  overlooks  the  lake  and  a  large  expanse  of  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  view  from  the  windows  of  the  High  School  room  is  not  surpassed  ia 
beauty  and  magnificence  in  the  State. 

Exteriorly  the  building  is  a  model  of  elegance  and  proportion.  The  ap- 
proaches are  three  in  number;  those  for  the  students  are  at  the  north  and 
south  wings  of  the  building.  The  stairways  are  in  the  wings  of  the  building, 
are  of  wide  and  easy  ascent.  The  means  of  egress  are  so  ample  that  in  erent 
of  fire  the  building  can  be  easily  cleared  of  six  hundred  scholars  in  from  three 
to  five  minutes  without  confusion  or  danger. 

The  sum  expended  about  the  new  edifice,  for  which  orders  have  been  drawn, 
amount  at  this  date,  August  19, 1873,  to  the  sum  of  $39,731  38. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  district  is  $42,600.  Of  this  there  was  contracted 
for  the  present  building  and  site  $40,000,  which  draws  interest  at  10  per  cent 
annually.  The  remaining  debt  was  contracted  for  eight  lots  lying  east  of  the 
present  site,  of  which  no  use  is  made,  the  interest  on  which  is  seven  per  cent 
annually. 


•^- 


REPORT  OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  : 

GBJjTTLEMEJsr — I  herewith  submit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  schools 
under  your  charge.  In  my  last  report  I  discussed  at  length  the  relations  that 
the  high  school  has  to  higer  education,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  a 
school,  and  its  relations  to  society,  civilization  and  to  the  world.    Those  of  our 
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<jitizens  who  have  not  read  that  part  of  my  report  will,  in  my  opinion,  do  well 
in  giving  it  a  hearing.  The  two-session  system  that  was  the  sabject  of  a  few 
ideas  in  my  last  report,  demands  a  place  in  this,  as  it  is  working  so  admirably, 
and  as  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  schools  throughout  the  State,  since  our 
success  has  been  known.  Our  school  has  become  a  business  college ;  pupils 
are  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  school  nearly  every  hour  in  the  day. 
The  pupils  are  either  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  teacher  or  parents ;  thus 
immoral  practices  and  bad  associations  are  avoided.  In  the  morning,  between 
the  ringing  of  the  first  and  second  bells,  the  pupils  gather  in  their  respective 
rooms ;  in  the  High  School  and  Grammar  rooms,  to  remain  two  and  a  half 
hours;  in  the  Intermediates,  two  and  a  quarter  hours;  in  the  Primaries,  two 
hours.  Primary  scholars  are  dismissed  at  eleven  o'clock,  Intermediates  at  a 
quarter  past,  and  the  High  School  and  Grammar  at  half-past.  The  advantages 
derived  from  this  practice  are  nnmerous  and  of  great  importance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  and  our  graded  system  of  education  is  not  complete  with- 
out it.  All  the  Primary  pupils,  nearly  of  one  age,  strength,  and  ability  are 
sent  to  their  homes  unmolested  by  the  larger  ones;  in  fifteen  minutes  the  In- 
termediates are  dismissed,  who  return  home  before  the  Grammar  and  High 
School  scholars.  Thus  when  the  advanced  pupils  are  at  liberty  everything  is 
■quiet  and  orderly. 

The  article  on  school  organization  in  my  last  report,  has  been  of  value  to 
«ome  of  our  teachers  during  the  year, — though  there  are  two  points  in  that 
article  that  were  not  carefully  considered.  I  refer  now,  first,  to  the  lack  of 
definite  analysis  of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher  during  recitation.  Second,  to 
the  substitution  of  individual  explanation  on  the  part  of  teacher  for  correc- 
tion (in  the  class)  of  bad  habits  of  study.  The  first  of  these  propositions,  in 
my  judgment,  is  most  sadly  neglected.  Previous  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  indispensable ;  and  it  is  my  wish  to  have  teachers  in  your  school 
who  will  make  such  preparation  for  their  daily  recitations  as  will  enable  them 
to  discard  the  text-book  entirely,  except  in  studies  where  the  pupil  is  allowed 
the  same  privilege. 

Teachers  must  feel  the  importance  of  teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The 
lack  of  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  the  cause  of  censure  and 
much  embarassment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Under  the  head  of  primary 
schools  and  primary  instrnction,  it  was  urged  that  the  most  experienced 
teachers  must  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  primary  grades.  The  fact  has 
become  so  established  that  it  needs  no  further  discussion,  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  need  adaptation.  I  have  become  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
Kindergarten  culture,  or  the  New  Education,  as  it  is  called.  It  first  com- 
mences in  preparing  the  child  for  the  school  by  means  of  playthings,  selected 
snA  handled  so  as  to  engage  the  entire  nature  of  the  child,  and  aid  develop- 
ment in  all  directions.  To  these  playthings  it  attracts  the  child's  attention; 
this  not  only  exercises  its  entire  muscular  system,  but  also  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Under  this  system  the  first  four  years  in  the  school-room  will  seem 
like  a  home,  with  the  teacher  as  parent. 

That  education  should  commence  at  birth  is  a  maxim  which  appears  to 
have  been  generally  conceded,  even  in  earliest  antiquity,  notwithstanding  but 
few  appreciate  the  necessity  of  early  training,  as  furnishing  the  basis  for  the 
entire  future  of  the  young. 

This  subject  I  will  treat  at  length  during  the  coming  year,  in  connection 
<with  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  before  the  students  of  the  High  School 
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by  our  home  talent,  bnt  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  it  in  this  connection  Bcr 
that  we  may  soon  find  ourselves  in  fall  possession  of  the  Kindergarten  system 
of  instruction. 

ABTTHHETIC. 

In  my  treatment  of  numbers  in  my  last  report,  under  the  head  of  arithme- 
tic, I  gave  my  sanction  to  Orube's  method,  and  discussed,  to  some  considerable 
extent,  the  importance  of  dealing  with  numbers  according  to  his  plan.  It  has 
been  our  practice  to  follow  out  his  suggestions,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  result.  "You  must  teach  the  child  to  know  the  numbers  some  way 
or  other,*'  says  Grube,  "but  to  know  a  number,  really  means  to  know  its  most 
simple  relations  to  numbers  contained  therein/*  Professor  Olney,  of  our  State 
TJniyersity,  in  his  careful  perusal  of  this  article,  found  valid  objections  to  Mr. 
Orube's  method,  and  was  kind  in  communicating  the  same  to  me;  but, 
although  I  consider  the  Professor  the  best  mathematician  in  America,  and  has 
given  us  the  most  complete  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  now  in  use  in 
our  schools,  nevertheless  I  consider  Grube's  manner  of  presenting  numbers  to 
a  child  superior  to  any  that  I  have  tried,  or  any  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  called. 

GRAHHAB. 

The  teaching  of  grammar  has  been  with  us  an  experiment ;  I  have  been- 
perfectly  disheartened  in  seeing  results  which  were  derived  from  the  method 
generally  used  in  our  schools.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  grammar  as  an  art 

Time  enough  has  been  spent  by  the  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  whole 
pages  of  definitions  and  rules ;  but  what  is  their  value  in  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  this  instruction  is  given  ?  It  has  been  the  general  idea  that 
if  a  pupil  can  give  the  definitions  and  rules  in  the  text-book,  and  is  able  to 
parse  and  analyze  difScult  sentences,  he  is  regarded  as  a  good  grammarian,, 
even  if  he  violates  the  simplest  rules  of  grammar  every  time  he  analyzes  a 
sentence.  ****** 

What  the  pupil  should  know  is  the  ordinary  correct  usage  of  the  English 
language,  and  this  can  be  secured  by  devoting  the  time  usually  allotted  to  this 
study,  to  practical  exercises  in  composition  and  conversation;  in  short,  in 
learning  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  The  needed  rules  and  facts  in  grammar 
can,  with  the  best  results,  be  taught  orally,  and  should  commence  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  enters  school.  In  the  graded  course  of  instruction,  which  I  prepared 
last  year,  and  which  was  adopted  by  you  as  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  your 
schools,  it  is  required  of  the  teacher  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  branch  of 
study  in  every  department.  Oral  instructions  and  written  exercises  in  the 
intermediate  and  grammar  rooms  are  given  daily,  and  do,  in  a  large  degree, 
take  the  place  of  the  text-book.  By  this  method  the  study  of  grammar  is 
commenced  in  the  lowest  grades  of  our  school  in  connection  with  every  reci- 
tation, and  is  continued  through  the  entire  course;  thus  we  have  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  time  consumed,  and  therefore  are  able  to  assure  the  parents 
of  our  pupils,  that  when  the  common  school  education  is  completed,  they  are 
capable  of  expressing  their  thoughts  intelligently  and  grammatically. 

GEOGEAPHY. 

Geography  has  been  taught  in  your  school  during  the  year  as  is  suggested  in 
the  graded  course  of  instruction;  and  I  appeal  to  your  visiting  committee  to 
say  if  better  results  could  be  obtained. 
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'Oral  instructions  are  commenced  in  the  fifth  grade^  and  there  a  good  fonnd- 
:ation  is  laid  for  the  higher  grades.  Geography,  in  my  opinion/ is  a  science  to 
be  learned  by  observation  and  experience,  and  the  natural  way  of  presenting  it 
to  our  children  is,  first,  the  appearance  of  a  country  as  to  its  outline ;  because 
iupon  this  depends  the  course  of  its  rivers  and  mountains^  as  plants  and  ani- 
mals depend  upon  the  climate ;  in  fact  the  entire  geogriaphy  of  nature  should 
<5ome  before  the  geography  of  man.  The  thorough  study  of  the  map  is  of  the 
first  and  primary  importance.  It  seeks  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil  the 
special  form  characterizing  each  division  or  continent  as  a  distinct  individual. 
A  very  marked  feature  in  our  instructions  has  been  the  employment  of  the 
constructive  method  of  studying  the  external  form,  proportion,  and  size  of  the 
individual  States,  counties,  and  towns  of  our  own  country. 

The  value  of  this  study,  both  for  the  fact  that  it  impresses  on  the  memory, 
and  is  a  means  of  educating  the  eye  to  the  perception,  and  the  hand  to  the  ac- 
curate delineation  of  form,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  I  am  more  than 
sure  that  our  work  during  the  last  year,  in  geography,  has  been  far  in  advance 
of  the  previous  year. 

DRAWING. 

The  results  in  drawing  during  the  year  have  been  very  satisfactory,  taking 
oinder  consideration  that  it  is  our  first  effort.  The  interest  in  this  branch  of 
our  common  school  education  with  us  is  increasing,  and  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  important  additions  to  the  curriculum  of  study.  The  opposition  at 
iirst  manifested  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  at  present,  with  rare  exceptions,  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  elementary  instructions  in  drawing  is  ex- 
hibited. In  the  679  pupils  attending  one  school,  some  portion  of  the  year,  95 
per  cent  received  instruction  in  drawing,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  one  who  has 
not  made  some  proficiency ;  some,  whose  parents  could  not  see  the  benefit  de- 
rived, and  who  thought  their  children  were  not  calculated  for  artists,  have  cer- 
tainly gone  beyond  all  expectation. 

Few  realize  that  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  our  schools  is  not  so  much 
to  create  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  masters  in  painting,  as  to  secure 
the  more  important  object  of  increasing  the  skill  of  our  mechanics,  artisans, 
and  designers,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  re- 
sources of  our  country. 

Skilled  labor  is  the  great  want  of  the  nation  at  the  present  time.  We  can- 
not expect  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturing  until  we  afford  the  same 
advantages  to  our  people  which  the  sagacity  of  other  nations  has  led  them  to 
^dopt,  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  their  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
terests. 

It  is  held  by  some  that,  in  order  to  teach  drawing,  a  regular  teacher  should 
be  employed,  thereby,  increasing  the  expense  of  our  schools,  which  is  now 
burdensome. 

This  is  not  true;  for  one  who  understands  the  general  principles  of  teaching 
oan  teach  drawing  successfully  without  any  special  artistic  gift.  Thousands  of 
persons  teach  numbers  successfully  who  possess  but  little  mathematical  power. 
What  teachers  most  need  is  an  understanding  of  principles,  and  a  clear  idea  of 
application.  This  subject  is  commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
public,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  our  mechanical  interest,  upon  which  we 
xely,  in  a  measure,  for  the  future  growth  of  our  village  and  State. 
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BEADING. 

Leigh's  method  of  teaching  reading  was  introduced  into  onr  schools  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year;  first  in  the  eighth  or  lowest  grade,  and  then  in 
the  seventh  grade. 

I  think  we  have  greatly  increased  the  eflSciencj  of  the  pupils  in  reading  fla- 
ently,  distinctly,  and  intelligently  hy  this  method.  We  shall  save  half  the 
time  in  the  three  earliest  years^  and  secure  better  spelling  and  understanding 
of  what  is  read.  It  not  only  makes  reading  a  pleasure  to  the  child,  but  does 
much  to  influence  him  to  read  at  home. 

It  enables  the  pupil  to  learn  to  read  by  analyzing  words  into  their  elements^ 
and  combining  them  again  in  their  simplest  elements;  in  short,  it  teaches 
the  correct  articulation^  enunciation,  and  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

SPELLING. 

In  this  branch,  which  is  taught  in  every  class,  from  the  first  primary  to  the 
senior  class  in  the  High  School,  we  have  made  great  proficiency.  Our  teach- 
ers have  taken  particular  pains  in  making  improvement  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
senting this  subject  to  the  children.  Pupils  in  the  primary  rooms  spell  all 
words  found  in  their  reading  lessons,  first  by  sound,  then  by  letter.  Dictation 
exercises  are  also  given  on  tbe  blackboard  and  slate,  using  such  words  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to.  In  the  intermediate  schools  we  use  the  American 
Speller,  which  groups  together  all  words  relating  to  a  particular  subject,  *'thus 
enabling  the  skillful' teacher  to  convert  the  usually  irksome  task  of  <  learning 
ihe  spelling  lesson '  into  an  agreeable  and  valuable  exercise.^' 

All  who  have  listened  to  these  exercises  will  vouch  for  this  statement,  that 
more  thorough  results,  together  with  earnest  and  enthusiastic  attention,  could 
not  be  acquired.  The  teachers  have  different  methods  in  presenting  this  subject, 
and  I  find  that  those  who  have  the  best  results  are  those  who  vary  their  exer- 
cises. At  one  time  the  pupils  will  be  assigned  a  lesson ;  for  instance :  '^  the 
farm,"  which  includes  the  names  of  all  implements  used  on  the  farm.  The 
pupils  are  now  ready  for  tbe  exercise ;  they  have  their  slates  and  pencils  at 
hand ;  the  word  **  plow  '*  is  given  out ;  all  write  it  on  their  slates ;  those  who 
think  they  can  give  a  definition  raise  their  hands  (in  this  class  of  words  boys 
are  more  interested) ;  a  pupil  is  selected  to  give  his  own  definition ;  one  b^y 
gives  as  his  definition :  "  it's  what  men  plow  with ; ''  another  is  called  on  r 
■"  It's  what  farmers  turn  over  the  ground  with ;"  and  so  on  several  are  called 
on  for  their  ideas  of  a  plow,  and  their  manner  of  expressing  the  same ;  finally 
a  correct  definition  is  given,  all  are  required  to  repeat  it,  all  grammatical  mis- 
takes are  corrected,  and  teacher  and  pupils  have  an  interesting  and  profitable 
exercise.  The  black-board  is  often  used  for  the  slates,  and  sometimes  the 
pupils  will  be  arranged  around  the  room  and  spell  orally.  These  exercises  are 
continued  through  the  grammar  school. 

Patterson's  Speller  is  used  in  the  High  School,  being  well  adapted  to  the 
higher  classes.  It  gives  such  rules  for  spelling  as  can  be  made  serviceable, 
also  copious  illustrations  of  each.  It  furnishes  examples  of  etymology  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  pupil  who  is  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage such  a  knowledge  of  words  formed  from  radicals  by  prefixes  and  suflBxes 
as  may  serve  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  very  entertaining  and  profitable 
division  of  language.  It  gives  a  hw  geographical  and  historical  names, 
together  with  a  list  of  terms  employed  in  the  study  of  the  sciences;  also,  a 
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list  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  single  or  double  letters  in 
syllables,  letters  of  practically  similar  pronunciation. 

The  names  of  persons  and  places,  with  a  good  selection  of  foreign  phrases 
and  abbreTiations,  is  given ;  in  short,  it  is  a  book  touching  on  all  points  in  the 
spelling  of  the  English  language. 

The  exercise  book,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  this  speller,  aids  the 
teacher  and  pupil  Tery  materially  in  method  and  thoroughness. 

MUSIC. 

Music  was  taught  in  all  the  departments  of  our  school.  No  book  was  used 
in  the  eighth  grade,  but  such  lessons  were  given  as  are  suggested  in  the  graded 
course  of  instruction.  Loomis^  First  Steps  in  Music  was  used  as  a  guide,  and 
various  other  exercises  added,  and  by  the  careful  practice  of  which,  from  day 
to  day,  the  pupils  were  able  to  sing  with  readiness  the  tones  of  one  and  two, 
either  long  or  short.  Pupils  in  the  other  grades  wrote  their  exercises  on  their 
slates  and  in  books  prepared  tot  that  purpose;  also,  practiced  singing  the 
scale  in  such  vowel  sounds  as  would  secure  a  good  use  of  the  breath,  good 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  articulation. 

In  all  grades  frequent  exercises  were  given  upon  the  scale,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  registration  and  quality  of  tone.  Our  success  in  this  most  important 
branch  of  study,  in  the  different  departments,  has  been  in  proportion  to  the 
qualification  and  aptness  of  the  teacher ;  and  though  we  had  teachers  who 
had  never  thought  that  to  know  the  first  principles  in  music  was  one  of  the 
great  essentials  to  a  successful  teacher,  nevertheless  there  has  been  a  continual 
improvement. 

It  is  quite  a  tax  for  your  Superintendent  to  drill  your  teachers  in  music, 
commencing  with  the  first  principles,  and  prepare  them  to  be  able  to  give 
such  instruction  as  is  necessary. 

I  believe  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  pupils  who  have  worked  hard  and  dili- 
gently to  attain  a  certain  proficiency,  and  reached  it,  to  give  them,  when  a 
change  in  teachers  occurs,  an  inferior  Instructor.  What  we  need  in  every 
department  of  our  school  is  a  teacher  who  can  teach  music,  or  at  least  one 
who  has  had  thorough  instruction. 

OBAL  EXSBCISES. 

The  oral  lessons  in  physiology,  history,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, and  zoology  have  added  much  to  the  interest,  attention,  and  information 
of  the  pupils.  I  believe  these  oral  lessons  have  been  of  most  importance  in 
securing  regular  attendance,  punctuality,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  patrons. 
Every  pupil,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  has  been  taught  something 
of  the 

HUHAK  SYSTEH. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  children  were  taught  the  names  of  the  more  gene- 
ral divisions  of  the  body,  as  the  head  and  its  parts,  names  of  the  bones  in  the 
skull,  face,  etc.  They  were  also  taught  how  to  sit  on  their  seats,  how  to  play, 
and  the  detriment  derived  in  health  and  stature  from  the  violation  of  the 
same.  The  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  were  taught  the  names  of  all  the 
bones  in  the  body,  the  danger  of  unnatural  positions,  the  need  of  cleanliness 
of  the  teeth,  and  when  decayed  should  be  extracted,  etc.  In  the  sixth  grade 
the  names  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal  were  learned. 
Glands  and  their  secretions,  use  of  the  tongue  and  saliva,  the  functions  of  the 
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stomach,  etc,  have  been  sabjects  of  investigatioD.  Angiology,  pneamology, 
neurology,  optics,  myology,  with  a  review  of  all  grades,  were  tanght  in  the 
fifth,  fourth,  third,  second,  aid  first  grades.  Useful  and  practical  lessons  have 
accompanied  the  teaching  of  each  of  these  subjects  and  their  sub-divisions : 
such  as  the  danger  arising  from  wounds,  the  method  of  checking  the  flow  of 
blood,  the  necessity  of  fresh  air,  need  of  sleep,  and  the  efTect  of  habit  on  sleep ; 
the  best  time  for  study,  the  pernicious  efiEect  of  tobacco  on  the  brain,  necessity 
of  cleanliness,  need  of  friction  and  cold  water  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
These,  with  other  subjects  of  practicability,  have  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
time  in  our  instructions  in  this  most  important  subject 

HI8T0BT. 

This  branch  of  study  has  been  introduced  in  the  schools  in  oral  lessons,  com- 
mencing with  the  primary  grades.  I  suggested  in  the  graded  course  of  instruc- 
tion, about  what  is  required  in  each  grade,  at  the  same  time  giving  plan  for 
teaching  and  names  of  works  on  history  that  would  aid  the  teacher  in  her  pre- 
parations. These  lessons  have  been  very  profitable  during  the  year,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  those  schools  where  there  were  live  teachers.  A  teacher  for  this 
work  must  be  a  •*  Walking  History,*'  In  the  primary  grades  the  instructions 
consisted  in  the  reading  of  stories  which  gave  some  account  of  our  forefathers 
and  their  struggles ;  the  characteristics  of  the  natives,  their  habits,  modes  of 
warfare,  etc.  They  were  also  taught  who  the  discoverers  of  America  were,  who 
the  pilgrims  were,  and  something  of  the  early  settlers.  The  intermediate 
schools  were  required  to  make  notes  of  the  facts  as  presented.  They  reviewed 
the  previous  work,  entered  more  into  the  details,  and  advanced  through  the 
Revolution  and  its  causes. 

The  names  of  the  presidents  and  general  information  as  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  these  men,  with  facts  concerning  the  struggle  for  truth  and  liberty, 
were  also  lessons  of  interest  and  profit,  which  added  much  to  the  general  in- 
telligence of  each  individual. 

The  Text-book  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  school, 
and  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  given;  better  results  were  ob- 
tained in  one  tierm  with  pupils  who  had  previous  oral  instruction,  than  former 
instructions  had  given  in  two  terms  where  oral  lessons  had  been  omitted. 

BOXAKT. 

Botany  has  been  taught  in  all  the  schools  during  the  year  as  suggested  in  the 
course  of  instruction.  Many  valuable  lessons  were  given,  and  such  informa- 
tion received  as  taught  the  children  to  observe  and  investigate  the  works  of 
nature. 

In  the  primary  rooms  the  children  were  taught  the  names  of  the  flowers 
that  they  gathered,  their  color,  perfume,  and  shape;  also  their  leaves,  fruit, 
and  seeds. 

Eliza  A.  Youman's  First  Book  of  Botany  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  first  principles  of  this  important  study  was  given.  These  lessons  teach 
our  pupils  quickness  of  observation,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  a  certain  class 
of  facts  that  cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  way ;  they  cultivate  a  profound 
confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  in  its  ordinary  workings,  and  suggest 
to  the  mind  the  great  plan  of  the  Creator. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  instructions  have  added  very  materially  to 
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the  ability  of  the  pupils  in  the  mastering  of  their  more  difficult  lessons ;  and 
that  they  have  elicited  an  interest  in  the  school,  without  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  retain  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  concerned. 

Oral  lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,  have 
been  equally  as  valuable,  and  have  added  much  in  bringing  our  school  to  a 
greater  proficiency  in  preparing  the  youth  of  our  village  for  the  active  duties 
of  life. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  High  School  are  the  English  and  Latin  and 
Scientific.  So  far  the  pupils  have  chosen  the  latter, — a  wise  selection.  What 
we  need  most  of  all  in  our  high  schools  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  lan- 
g>uages.  What  practically  does  a  man  need  who  expects  a  leading  place  in  life, 
whether  in  the  learned  professions,  or  in  commercial,  mechanical,  manufactur- 
ing, or  agricultural  pursuits  ?  He  needs  first,  and  chief  of  all,  the  control  of 
his  own  faculties.  He  needs  to  perceive  quickly  and  accurately ;  he  needs  to 
combine  his  perceptions  logically ;  he  needs  to  classify  them  according  to  their 
Talue  as  elements  of  reasoning,  putting  absolute  certainties  in  one  class,  high 
probabilities  in  another,  mere  possibilities  in  the  third,  and  conjectures  in  the 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  during  the  first  term  was  forty- 
four;  six  in  the  senior  class,  twenty  in  the  junior  class,  and  in  the  freshman 
class  eighteen.  This  number  was  increased  to  fifty  during  the  winter  term, 
and  decreased  to  thirty-eight  in  the  spring  term.  Pour  of  the  pupils  who 
commenced  the  year  in  the  senior  class,  passed  examination  for  graduation, 
and  were  awarded  diplomas.  *  *  *  *  4e  * 

It  has  been  my  aim,  since  I  have  had  charge  of  your  schools,  to  make  the 
High  School  an  index  to  supply  our  schools  with  their  own  directive  power. 
Two  of  the  class.  Miss  Manning  and  Miss  Beder,  whose  record  I  have  given 
above,  were  elected  to  positions  in  your  schools;  the  other  two.  Miss  Whit- 
tlesey and  Miss  Edwards,  are  as  capable  and  deserving,  if  it  had  been  their 
wish  to  teach.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  drill  the  senior  class  had  in  supplying 
the  places  of  teachers,  when  called  from  their  work  in  case  of  sickness  or 
other  causes,  was  beneficial,  and  I  am  grateful  to  these  young  ladies  for  the 
prompt  and  cheerful  response  to  these  demands. 

LITEBABY  EXEBCISBS. 

The  literary  work  of  the  High  School,  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms, 
consisted  in  writing  essays,  reciting  declamations,  etc.,  in  societies  organized 
from  each  class.  The  Alpha  Society  from  the  senior,  the  Beta  from  the  jun- 
ior. Gammas  from  the  freshman,  and  the  Delta  from  the  preparatory  classes. 
One  of  these  societies  held  a  public  session  every  Wednesday  evening,  to  which 
the  friends  of  the  members  were  invited.  The  enthusiasm  and  earnest  work 
that  were  manifested  in  all  these  exercises  aided  very  materially  the  literary 
standard  of  the  school  and  community.  At  the  close  of  the  fall  term  the 
students  of  these  societies  gave  an  entertainment  which  netted  seventy  dollars. 

It  was  now  determined  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  library  in  connection 
with  the  school,  and  that  this  money  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  immediately  secured  such  books  for  this  amount  as  was  necessary  for  ref- 
erence in  the  High  School,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  school  inspectors 
to  use  all  the  books  in  the  town  library ;  also  to  use  the  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  $74.     This  gave  us  a  very  excellent  reference  library,  which 
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was  continually  increased,  and  which  was  appreciated  by  the  students  who  had 
access  to  it.  Daring  the  year  money  was  raised  by  the  stadents,  which  in- 
oreased  the  number  of  volames  to  289.        ****** 

ATTENDANCE  OP   PUPILS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration  and  average  attendance  of 
pnpils  for  each  month,  ending  at  the  several  dates: 

Total  Regigtratwn, 


Octobers 420 

OcioberSl 460 

November  28 466 

December  24 478 


January  30 560 

Pebniary27 588 

March  27 589 


Mayl 480 

Mav29 488 

Jane  19 460 


The  total  registration  and  average  attendance  are  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


Total  Registration... 
Average  Attendance. 


First 
Term. 

Second 
Term. 

503 
411 

608 
524 

Third 
Term. 


564 
476 


The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  end- 
ing June  19, 1874,  was  679.  The  average  registration  was  668,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  470. 

These  figures,  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  show  an  increase  of  about 
15  per  cent.  This  leaves  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  taking  under  consideration 
the  increase  in  population.  There  is  still  left  23  per  cent  out  of  school.  The 
interest  that  is  being  manifested  throughout  the  village  and  surrounding 
country  in  the  school,  is  indicative  of  a  greater  increase  next  year.  We  have 
had  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country  during  this  year,  and  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  there  will  be  as  many  as  fifty  young  men  and  ladies  attending  your 
school  during  the  coming  year,  who  reside  in  the  adjoining  towns  and  districts. 
This  class  of  students  are  usually  faithful,  and  aid  very  materially  in  procur- 
ing studiousness  and  proficiency  in  the  entire  school.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  our  citizens  are  becoming  awakened  to  the  fact  that  students  from  abroad 
aid  in  the  character  of  the  school,  and  are  instrumentalities  in  increasing  the 
wealth  of  our  village. 

I  referred  to  these  points  in  my  last  report,  and  stated  that  if  convenient 
places  for  pupils  to  board  could  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  price, — say  three 
or  four  dollars  per  week, — ^your  school  could  be  made  one  of  the  first  in  the 
State,  both  in  numbers  and  ability. 

I  also  stated  that  arrangements  should  be  made  so  as  to  have  boarding 
clubs,  and  rooms  should  be  procured  for  such  pupils. 

These  suggestions  have  aided  much  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  and 
now  pupils  can  get  board  and  rooms  for  three  dollars  per  week,  and  rooms  can 
be  procured  that  will  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  board  themselves.  I 
have  applications  from  citizens  for  students  to  board  that  will  accommodate  at 
least  twenty-five. 

Your  school  should  furnish  such  instruction  as  will  prepare  teachers  for 
their  work,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  any  calling  in  life.    To  this  end  we 
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have  labored  during  the  pasfc  year.  Teachers'  classes  have  been  organized,  and 
such  instructions  given  as  would  give  them  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
organization,  discipline,  physical  culture,  morals  and  manners,  language, 
order,  and  classification  of  a  school. 

What  we  need  in  connection  with  every  High  School  in  our  State  is  a  good 
training  school  or  class.  I  shall  make  a  special  effort,  during  the  coming  year, 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  this  class,  and  give  them  three  hours  a  week  in- 
stead of  one,  as  heretofore,  for  recitation.  *  *  ♦  * 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book-keeping,  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education,  is  now  generally 
admitted.  We  should  also  make  our  school  a  business  college^  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  this  most  important  branch. 

The  average  duration  of  the  school  life  of  a  child  in  manufacturing  districts 
throughout  our  country,  is  only  three  years.  Commencing  at  the  age  of  seven 
he  completes  his  education  at  ten.  From  this  we  see  that  a  very  small  per 
cent  would  reach  the  grammar  and  high  schools, — probably  ten  per  cent.  Of 
this  number  50  per  cent  will  not  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  thorough  education 
in  the  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences;  and,  therefore,  they  should 
have  such  instructions  as  will  enable  them  to  become  acquainted,  at  least,  with 
the  forms  of  business.  We  have  had  good  success  during  the  last  year  in  ac- 
complishing this  end.  A  class  was  organized  of  young  men  from  the  day 
school  and  from  among  clerks  and  others  throughout  our  village,  which  met 
two  evenings  each  week,  Monday  and  Tuesday.        *        *        ♦        *        * 

COKOLUSIOK. 

The  preceding  pages  are  intended  to  give  an  impartial  resume  of  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  your  school  during  the  year,  with  such  recommendations 
and  suggestions,  based  upon  experience  and  observation,  as  are  deemed  essential 
to  the  development  of  free  education  in  our  village.  The  results  of  my  efforts 
to  administer  faithfully  the  important  interest  intrusted  to  my  supervision,  is 
quite  well  known  to  our  citizens  and  surrounding  country.  My  efforts  were 
guided  by  stronficand  unyielding  convictions  of  right  and  of  duty;  neither 
individual  interests  nor  personal  sympathy  interrupted  the  execution  of  meas- 
ures designed  to  increase  and  improve  the  organized  agencies  in  force  for  edu- 
cating the  people.  The  fidelity  with  which  the  teachers  have  performed  the 
duties  of  their  positions,  claims  an  expression  of  my  hearty  approval.  Our 
teachers  have  been  self-sacrificing  and  conscientious  in  their  work.  Their 
ability  and  intellectual  attainments,  as  well  as  their  industry,  have  been  highly 
creditable  to  the  departments  and  an  honor  to  our  village.  The  work  of  the 
teacher  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  trials  and  annoyances  of  their  position,  not 
correctly  estimated  by  the  community.  They  silently  persevere  in  their  labor 
of  love,  planting  for  the  harvest  of  intellectual  fruits,  to  be  gathered  by  the 
public,  for  which  they  receive  an  inadequate  compensation.  I  conimend  them 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  public  and  the  School  Board,  desiring  to 
bespeak  for  them  and  their  interests  the  attention  they  justly  deserve. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of  your  honorable  body  in  car- 
rying out  my  recommendations,  to  the  citizens  for  their  hearty  approval  and 
appreciation  of  all  my  efforts  to  make  our  school  the  best  in  the  State,  and  I 
reverently  acknowledge  the  continued  favor  and  direction  of  Heaven,  in  my 
feeble  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  this  most  important  instrumentality 
in  elevating  the  morals  and  improving  the  intellects  of  the  youth  of  our  village. 

W.  W.  BAY,  Superintendent 


APPENDIX   D. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION   OF 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools  was  held  at  the  High  School  building  in  the  city  of  Grand  Bapids, 
August  25,  26,  and  27, 1874. 

The  following  is  the  published  programme  of  the  meeting : 

TUESDAY  EVElSriNG. 

1:80  o'cZoci— Public  Address.    Prof.  E.  A.  Strong,  Grand  Eapids. 

WEDISTESDAY. 

8  o'cloch  A.  Jf.— Opening  Address.  President  John  S.  Goodman,  Saginaw 
'County. 

8:80  o^clock  A.  M, — Business  Meeting. 

9  o^doch  A,  Jf.— ''Wants  of  our  Schools."  Sapt.  Seth  Edson,  Oceana 
County. 

9:i6  o^chch  A.  M, — "  Literary  Qualifications  of  Teachers."  Supt  Milo  D. 
Campbell,  Branch  County. 

10:80  o^cloch  A.  M. — Verbal  Eeports  from  Superintendents. 

11:16  o^clock  A.  Jf. — "How  can  District  Schools  be  Graded."  Supt.  E.  G. 
Hall,  Kalamazoo  County.    Discussion. 

2  o^cloch  P.  M, — "  Eccentricities  in  the  Selection  of  Teachers."  Supt.  S.  B. 
Eussell,  Macomb  County. 

2:^5  0^ clock  P.  M. — *' Culture  Tfeeded  in  our  District  Schools."  Supt.  L.  G. 
Palmer. 

8:80  G^cloch  P.  M. — ^Verbal  Eeports. 

Ji.:16  o^cloch  P.  M, — "School  Government."  Supt.  A.  L.  Cumming,  Bay 
<County.    Discussion. 

8  d'cloch  P.  Jf.— Public  Address.  Prof.  J.  Estabrook,  Principal  of  State 
Jformal  School. 
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THURSDAY. 

8  o'clock  A.  M. — Election  of  OflScers. 

9  o'clock  A.  M. — The  Eesponsible  Eelation  of  Teachers.  Supt.  Salmon 
Steele,  Leelanaw  County. 

9:It5  o'clock  A.  M, — "  The  People's  co-operation,  and  how  to  secure  \V  Supt. 
Giles  P.  Brown,  Gratiot  County. 

10:30  o'clock  A.  Jf.—«  Writing  in  District  Schools."  Supt.  J.  W.  Carpenter, 
Newaygo  County. 

11:15  o'clock  A.  M.—'' The  Eelation  of  Text-Books  to  Schoollnstruction." 
Supt.  E.  S.  Linsley,  Allegan  County. 

2  o'clock  F,  M. — "The  County  Superintendent  and  what  is  due  him.''  Ex- 
Supt.  G.  H.  Botsford,  Hillsdale. 

2:Jlt5  o'clock  P.  J/.— "The  Future  of  the  County  Superintendency."  Supt. 
B.  P.  Welch,  Calhoun  County. 

3:30  o'clock  P.  Jf.—"  Volition."    Supt.  C.  S.  Passett,  Ottawa  County. 

Jf:15  o'clock  P.  M. — "  Qualification  of  a  County  Superintendent."  Supt.  M^ 
N.  Mugan,  Huron  County. 

5  o'clock  P.  Jf. — Paper  by  Supt.  J.  Q.  A.  Burrington,  Tnscola  County. 

5:30  o'clock  P.  Jf. — Paper  by  Supt.  E.  G.  Walker,  Lenawee  County. 

8  o'clock  P.  M. — Public  Address,  by  H.  A.  Pord,  Niles. 

It  is  expected  that  free  discussion  will  follow  the  reading  of  each  paper.. 
Members  of  the  Association  are  invited  to  bring  before  the  meeting  any  appro- 
priate subjects  which  they  desire  to  have  considered  or  acted  upon. 

The  superintendents  and  principals  of  the  city  and  village  schools  of  the 
State  are  cordially  invited  to  meet  with  us. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  session  of  the  Association  was  arranged  for  Tuesday  evening;  but 
owing  to  some  misunderstanding  it  did  not  take  place.  The  members  con- 
vened on  Wednesday  morning  at  8 :  30  o'clock,  and  the  session  was  opened 
with  devotional  exercises  by  Superintendent  John  S.  Goodman,  of  Saginaw. 
Superintendent  Charles  E.  Coryell,  of  Hillsdale,  was  chosen  Secretary  ^ro  tern. 

COUISTTIES  KEPRESEUTED. 

On  roll  call  the  following  counties  were  represented : 

Allegan,  Edgar  S.  Linsley;  Berrien,  Edward  L.  Kingsland;  Calhoun,  Ber- 
trand  P.Welch;  Cass,  Samuel  Johnson;  Clinton,  Oliver  G.  Webster;  Hills- 
dale, Chas.  E.  Coryell ;  Ionia,  Wilber  H.  Moon ;  Jackson,  W.  Irving  Bennett ; 
Kalamazoo,  Ezekiel  G.  Hall;  Kent,  George  A.  Eanney;  Leelanaw,  Salmon 
Steele;  Lenawee,  Edson  G.  Walker;  Livingston,  William  Ball;  Mecosta,  Lewis 
G.  Palmer;  Oakland,  Johnson  A.  Corbin;  Oceana,  Seth  Edson;  Saginaw, 
John  S.  Goodman;  St.  Joseph,  John  W.  Beardslee;  Van  Buren,  Henry  S.  Wil- 
liams. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  first  thing  on  the  programme  was  an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
Association,  J.  S.  Goodman,  of  Saginaw.  It  consisted  of  practical  suggestions 
on  the  duties  of  superintendents  in  meeting  the  questions  which  are  constantly 
coming  up  for  solution.  His  motto  was,  "  No  child  so  poor  as  to  be  deprived 
of  an  education ;  no  parent  so  mean  as  to  be  allowed  to  deprive  his  child 
of  an  education.'*     This  ideal  is  only  partly  realized  by  the  present  school 
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system.  The  scliools  are  free  to  all,  but  teachers'  reports  show  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  children  in  every  part  of  the  State  who  never  attend  school  at 
all;  and  a  close  inspection  of  the  reports  will  show  that  there  is  a  wide  margin 
between  the  enrollment  and  the  attendance,  so  that  the  evil  is  underestimated 
rather  than  exaggerated  in  the  published  reports.  In  Saginaw  county,  except- 
ing East  Saginaw  aud  Saginaw  City,  72  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age 
are  enrolled  and  the  average  attendance  is  51  per  cent  The  speaker  was  sat- 
isfied that  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  State 
are  being  educated,  and  further  that  the  boy  who  attends  school  ouly  a  day 
and  a  half  or  two  days  each  week,  is  not  being,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  edu- 
cated, but  is  a  positive  detriment  to  the  school.  The  speaker  quoted  statistics 
gathered  from  different  sources,  showing  that  Michigan,  so  far  from  being  at 
the  head  in  the  education  of  her  youth,  is  really  near  the  foot,  and  far  behind 
the  countries  of  Bnrojie.    At  the 

BUSINESS  HEETIia^a 

which  followed  the  opening  address,  the  President  appointed  Superintendents 
Bennett,  Linsley,.and  Edson  as  a  committee  on  finance,  and  Superintendents 
Beardslee,  Banney,  and  Oorbin  as  a  committee  to  consider  whether  any  means 
can  be  devised  to  find  the  actual  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  Michi- 
gan, and  to  report,  if  possible,  at  the  present  meeting. 

THE  WAIHB   OF  OUB  SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Seth  Edson,  of  Oceana,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  '<  Wants  of 
Our  Schools.''  He  said  he  had  discovered  no  new  wants,  but  would  speak  of 
a  few  of  the  old  wants  which  had  not  yet  been  met.  First  among  these  is  the 
lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books.  There  are  now  in  use  in  Oceana  county 
eight  different  grammars,  ten  different  arithmetics,  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
twice  as  many  books  as  pupils  in  any  given  school.  The  confusion  resulting 
from  this  state  of  things  is  incalculable,  and  might  and  ought  to  be  remedied 
by  school  officers. 

A  second  serious  want  is  the  absence  in  common  school-rooms  of  apparatus 
appealing  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil.  Impressions  made  by  the  aid  of  apparatus 
are  more  lasting  than  those  made  by  recitations  alone,  and  much  is  lost 
through  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to  illustrate  the  lessons  of  the  text-book 
by  maps,  blackboards,  arches,  prisms,  etc. 

A  third  want  is  the  lack  of  teachers  with  a  genuine  love  of  nature,  and  able 
to  inspire  their  pupils  with  a  love  of  the  physical  sciences.  Above  all  they 
should  be  natural  teachers,  who  can  adapt  themselves  to  all  dispositions  and 
all  circumstances. 

In  the  short  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Superin- 
tendent Linsley  said  he  thought  it  impractical,  in  a  county  where  there  are 
many  transient  residents,  to  get  or  maintain  anything  like  a  uniformity  »f 
text-books.  Every  family  will  bring  with  them  into  the  district  a  different 
lot  of  text-books. 

Superintendent  Bennett  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  and  thought  the  only 
alternative  was  to  get  teachers  able  to  use  effectively  a  variety  of  text-books. 
He  had  formerly  believed  that  in  a  township,  or  at  least  a  district,  uniformity 
might  be  established,  but  experiments  had  led  him  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Superintendent  Corbin  argued  that  in  certain  studies  text-books  are  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  made  uniform,  but  in  other  studies  the  teacher  ought  to 
give  instruction  by  topics,  and  without  closely  following  any  text-books.    The 
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great  want  is  the  want  of  good  common  sense  on  the  part  of  instrnctors.  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  who  carries  his  zeal  for  uni- 
formity so  far  as  to  snpply  the  pnpils  with  books  gratuitously  only  incurs  the 
everlasting  ill-will  of  the  parents,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  poorer  the 
parent  and  the  more  numerous  his  family  the  greater  the  insult  in  making  a 
gift  of  school-books  to  his  children. 

Superintendent  Walker  said  he  opposed  a  county  uniformity  on  account  of 
the  rivalry  it  would  occasion  among  book  agents  and  publishers,  who  would 
turn  everything  upside  down,  but  he  thought  a  district  uniformity  both  desir- 
able and  possible. 

Superintendent  Ball  said  he  thought  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  from  text-books.  If  the  pupil  only  gets  a  clear  idea  that 
"John"  is  a  proper  noun,  for  instance,  it  don't  make  any  diflference  what 
grammar  he  learns  it  in.  If  the  teacher  is  a  master  of  the  subject  he  can 
give  instruction  in  it  without  serious  confusion  or  loss  of  time  in  recitation, 
even  though  the  class  have  prepared  from  different  text-books. 

REPOBTS  FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  convention  next  listened  to  verbal  reports  from  the  different  superin- 
tendents as  the  counties  were  called  alphabetically.  They  gave  statistics  of 
the  schools,  school  attendance,  etc.,  most  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
their  annual  reports  to  State  Superintendent  Briggs.  Superintendent  Linsley 
reported  a  prosperous  state  of  things  in  the  schools  of  Allegan  county.  He 
said  half  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in  the  county  are  what  might  be  called 
professional  or  natural  teachers.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  Allegan 
county  desired  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Superintendent  Welch  said  that  his  experience  in  Calhoun  county  was,  that 
uniformity  should  not  bo  attempted  .by  the  township,  or  district,  or  county 
authorities,  but  by  the  State  Board.  He  would  rather  see  a  diversity  of  books 
and  instruction  given  by  topics  than  a  uniformity  and  instruction  given  wholly 
from  books. 

Superintendent  Johnson  said  that  out  of  121  schools  in  Cass  county,  only 
about  40  had  anything  like  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  though  not  so 
strenuous  as  he  was  a  year  ago,  still  he  thought  a  uniformity  in  districts  both 
possible  and  desirable.  He  had  issued  during  the  last  year  certificates  to  254 
teachers,  of  which  he  thought  200  had  either  natural  or  acquired  aptitude  for 
teaching.  He  didn^t  pretend  to  know  what  ^^a  natural  teacher'^  is,  and 
thought  the  term  misleading. 

Superintendent  Wilson  said  there  are  teachers  in  Eaton  county  who  are  do- 
ing very  effective  work,  and  are  yet  very  unpopular  with  the  parents  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  teaching,  while  others  who  are  really  doing  very  little 
aeem  to  be  gliding  along  smoothly,  and  are  popular  with  the  parents.  He 
thought  a  superintendent  might  do  great  good  by  calling  an  inefficient  teach- 
er's attention  to  her  faults  privately.  He  had  done  so  repeatedly  and  with  the 
best  results. 

Superintendent  Moon  said  that  about  one-third  of  the  schools  in  Ionia 
•county  have  what  might  be  called  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Superintendent  Bennett  said  that  in  Jackson  county  there  was  not  an  exact 
uniformity  in  any  of  the  schools,  but  nearly  half  of  the  schools  had  a  sub- 
stantial uniformity.  Kearly  a  third  were  suffering  from  a  want  of  uniformity. 
He  had  used  his  best  efforts  to  weed  out  the  '^  old  maids  of  both  sexes,''  and 
thought  the  county  now  had  its  proportion  of  ** natural"  or  good  teachers. 
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Superintendent  Hall  said  a  majority  of  the  schools  in  Kalamazoo  county 
had  so  near  a  uniformity  of  books^  as  to  suffer  little  inconyenience  on  that 
score^  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  respect  is  steadily  improving. 

QBADBD  SCHOOLS. 

After  a  few  minutes'  recess  the  convention  listened  to  a  paper  read  by  Su- 
perintendent Hall;  of  Kalamazoo,  on  the  question,  '^  How  can  District  Schools 
be  Graded  r^'  He  gave  several  illustrations  to  show  how  unsystematically  pu- 
pils are  graded.  In  one  school  he  had  lately  visited  there  were  40  pupils,  many 
of  whom  did  nothing  but  read  and  spell,  only  two  studied  geography,  and  not 
one  studied  grammar.  In  another  school  the  teacher  had  to  wade  through 
the  recitations  of  36  classes  each  day,  and  consequently  had  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  superficial  work.  A  class  in  the  Third  Reader,  if  closely  examined,  will  be 
found  to  contain  some  who  ought  to  be  in  the  Second,  and  others  who  ought  to 
be  in  the  Fourth  Beader.  Some  will  be  found  who  have  no  other  study,  while 
others  have  three  or  four  studies  apiece.  To  remedy  this  the  speaker  thought 
the  studies  to  be  pursued,  as  well  as  the  number  taken  by  each  pupil,  and  the 
term  of  taking  up  or  dropping  each  study,  should  be  made  a  matter  of  regula- 
tion, and  no  pupil  allowed  to  go  outside  the  prescribed  course.  By  some  such 
course  as  this  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  would,  he  thought,  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. 

Superintendent  Linsley  thought  it  would  be  impractical  to  enforce  any 
rigid  system  of  grading  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  trouble  is,  there  is 
too  much  theoretical  teaching  and  too  little  practical  teaching.  To  get  the 
most  out  of  a  pupil  or  a  class  depends  not  so  much  upon  a  rigid  system  of 
grading  as  upon  the  ability  of  the  instructor  to  seize  upon  that  which  is  most 
essential  under  the  circumstances. 

Superintendent  Goodman  thought  there  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  grading 
schools  in  the  irregular  attendance.  In  the  cities  there  are  indirect  means  of 
enforcing  attendance,  which  we  do  not  have  in  the  coudtry  schools,  and  be- 
cause grading  in  the  former  has  proved  easy  and  beneficial,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  same  course  could  be  pursued  in  the  latter.  With  girls  coming  to 
school  only  when  their  mothers  don't  want  to  go  visiting,  and  boys  coming 
only  when  they  can't  go  fishing  or  berrying,  grading  would  only  prove  a  hin- 
drance to  those  who  attend  regularly. 

After  some  further  discussion  of  the  topic  the  convention  adjourned  to  2 
o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  2  o'clock,  in  compliance  with  adjournment, 
when,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  Superintendents  Darius  E. 
Shoop,  of  Eaton  county,  Joseph  W.  Carpenter,  of  Newaygo,  and  Charles  S. 
Fassett,  of  Ottawa,  were  called  upon  and  gave  verbal  reports  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  counties. 

THE   SUPERINTENDENCY  SYSTEM. 

Superintendent  S.  B.  Eussell,  of  Macomb  county,  was  to  have  opened  the 
afternoon  session  with  a  paper  on  "  Eccentricities  in  the  Selection  of  Teach- 
ers," but  in  his  absence,  Superintendent  E.  G.  Walker,  of  Lenawee  county. 
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read  a  paper  on  the  efficiency  of  the  superin tendency  system.  He  spoke  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  salary,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  required  of  the  superintendent,  and  argued  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible  for  one  man  to  manage,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
more  than  60  schools.  In  many  counties  the  schools  are  so  numerous  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  superintendent  to  visit  them  more  than  once  a  year.  The 
law,  the  speaker  thought,  was  to  blame  for  not  providing  greater  facilities  for 
carrying  it  out.  Each  school  should  be  visited  at  least  twice  each  term.  In 
the  more  populous  counties  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  are  too  onerous. 
These  counties  should  be  divided  and  have  a  superintendent  for  each  district. 
True,  this  would  increase  the  expense ;  but  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools,  and  this  is  a  case  where  parsimony  is  a  crime.  Educa- 
tion costs,  and  it  should  cost.  The  speaker  read  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
different  superintendents,  showing  the  public  feeling  toward  the  system,  and 
the  objections  usually  urged  against  it.  He  thought  superintendents  were  too 
deferential  to  their  employers,  the  supervisors,  and  though  they  boasted  of 
their  independence,  they  too  often  grant  certificates  from  not  very  pure 
motives.  If  they  undertake  to  weed  out  the  teachers  they  soon  get  weeded 
out  themselves. 

Superintendent  Bennett  thought  the  strictures  in  Mr.  Walker^s  paper  were 
not  wholly  just.  Superintendents,  as  a  class,  are  independent,  and  do  not  try 
to  curry  public  favor  by  giving  certificates  to  improper  persons.  He  (Bennett) 
had  never  given  a  certificate  against  his  better  judgment,  but  he  had  afterward 
occasion  to  regret  it. 

Superintendent  Goodman  thought  that  of  all  men,  superintendents  were  the 
last  to  be  charged  with  having  regard  only  to  bread-and-butter  considerations. 
He  had  given  certificates  to  persons  not  really  entitled  to  them,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  or  close  the  schools.  "  A  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,'' 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  cut  some  pieces  mighty  small. 

Superintendent  Oorbin  said  he  thought  county  superintendents  were  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  improper  influences,  and  though  they  may  resist  them,  yet 
the  system  ought  to  be  amended  in  that  respect. 

Superintendent  Ball  said  he  thought  the  advantage  of  frequent  visitations 
is  overestimated.  Each  teacher  has  a  system  of  his  or  her  own,  and  will  not 
readily  exchange  it  for  that  of  the  superintendent.  Livingston  county  has 
134  schools,  each  of  "which  he  had  visited  once  within  the  last  year,  and  he 
thought  they  got  along  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  visited  them  much  oftener. 
To  give  a  teacher  a  certificate  that  she  is  able  to  manage  a  school  and  then  go 
and  attempt  to  manage  it  for  her  is  inconsistent  with  any  system,  and  an  in- 
justice both  to  the  teacher  and  the  public.  He  received  $4  a  day,  and  he 
thought  that  was  salary  enough, .considering  the  wages  of  average  laborers. 

Superintendent  Hall  differed  from  Mr.  Ball  as  to  the  advantages  of  visiting 
schools.  Frequently  no  beneficial  results  can  be  seen  from  visiting  a  school 
and  advising  with  the  teacher,  but  in  other  cases  the  good  results  are  obvious. 
He  had  been  assured  by  teachers  that  his  visits  had  prevented  them  from 
making  an  absolute  failure. 

Superintendent  Banney  had  received  numerous  letters  from  lady  teachers 
thanking  him  for  visiting  their  schools,  but  being  admonished  by  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  say  anything  about  letters,  his  speech  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

Superintendent  Welch  said  he  had  received  as  many  letters  as  any  of  them 
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from  his  lady  teachers,  not  only  thanking  him  for  the  last  visit  bat  inviting 
him  to  call  again, — a  remark  that  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  merriment. 

Superintendent  Shoop  denied  with  considerable  vehemence  that  superintend- 
ents go  out  of  their  way  in  giving  certificates  for  the  sake  of  securing  their 
own  r^lection  for  a  second  term.  The  man  who  stoops  to  do  that  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  ofiBce.  The  speaker  argued  that  every  school  ought  to  be  visited 
at  least  twice  every  term,  and  it  was  his  experience  in  visiting  the  163  schools 
and  school  departments  of  Eaton  county  that  teachers  were  glad  to  have  him 
come  into  their  schools,  and  make  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  discipline  and 
imparting  instruction.  His  labors  were  well  backed  up  by  an  excellent  board 
of  supervisors,  who  appropriated  as  his  salary  $4  a  day  for  250  days'  work  each 
year.  The  last  year  he  had  worked  280  days,  making  the  county  a  present  of 
the  extra  30  days. 

Superintendent  Walker  disclaimed  all  intention  of  saying  or  insinuating 
that  superintendents  were  merely  the  creatures  of  the  boards  of  supervisors. 
He  wished  to  be  understood  rather  as  speaking  of  the  influences  to  which  they 
as  a  class  are  peculiarly  exposed. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  CULTURE. 

After  a  short  recess,  Superintendent  Palmer,  of  Mecosta  county,  read  a 
paper  on  the  theme :  **  Culture  Needed  in  Our  District  Schools.'^  It  is  im- 
possible, he  said,  to  conduct  a  school  without  being  first  able  to  properly  con- 
duct one's  self,  since  the  teacher  presents  himself,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  as  an  example  of  what  he  wishes  his  pupils  to  be.  He  thought  the  using 
of  the  teacher's  professsion  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else  should  be 
discouraged.  Students  think  they  must  teach  a  few  terms  to  fit  them  for  col- 
lege. They  should  attend  college  a  few  terms  to  fit  them  for  teaching.  Teach- 
ers do  not  often  enough  engage  in  free,  familiar  conversation  with  their  pupils. 
There  is  too  close  adherence  to  the  rules  and  formulas  of  the  text-books,  and 
too  much  exclusion  of  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  Ask  a  pupil  about  politi- 
cal or  national  matters,  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  he  knows  nothing 
about  them.  He  even  wades  through  the  higher  mathematics  before  he  can. 
tell  in  what  part  of  his  native  county  a  given  township  lies,  or  where  such  a 
*'  section  "  is,  even  what  a  section  is.  Teaching  must  be  made  practical.  The 
newspaper  would  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  outfit  of  the  school-room,  and 
would  awaken  an  interest  in  subjects  of  which  no  intelligent  citizen  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant,  and  which  do  not  now  find  any  place  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  so-called  4iberal  education.  Mr.  Palmer  closed  by  giving  some 
of  his  experiences  as  a  superintendent,  and  particularly  in  dealing  with  fault- 
finding parents. 

Superintendent  Linsley  regretted  that  in  the  discussion  of  "  Culture  in  our 
Schools"  the  writer  of  the  paper  had  neglected  to  tell  how  we  coUld  teach 
pupils  to  become  ladies  and  gentlemen  instead  of  rowdies.  There  is  room  in 
the  schools  for  lessons  in  aesthetics  and  politeness,  but  it's  a  question  how  to 
give  them. 

Superintendent  Walker  fell  in  with  the  suggestion  about  newspapers.  He 
thought  selections  from  some  good  weekly  newspaper  might  profitably  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  selections  in  the  books,  which  have  become  threadbare  and 
uninteresting. 

Superintendent  Goodman  thought  the  country  teacher  who  talked  about 
the  higher  culture  was  pretty  sure  to  incur  ridicule.    People  sneer  at  her  and 
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say  she  is  "  putting  on  style."  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  awakening  need- 
less prejudice.  Cleanliness,  neatness,  politeness^  affability  can  all  be  taught  by 
a  teacher  of  culture  without  apparent  effort  or  ostentation,  and  this  way  we 
may  get  a  higher  average  of  culture  in  the  schools. 

Superintendent  Welch  thought  that  the  greatest  influence  a  teacher  could 
exercise  over  pupils  is  the  silent  influence  of  example.  If  she  slams  the  door, 
drops  the  water-cup,  swings  the  chair  against  the  wall,  and  sits  down  with  a 
"  thud,"  the  pupils  will  do  the  same,  whatever  has  been  their  previous  train- 
ing. Correct  deportment  is  not  mentioned  in  the  certificate,  nor  in  the  stat- 
ute, among  the  requisites  of  a  school-teacher,  though  it  is  as  important  as  the 
K)thers.  He  thought  certificates  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  persons  who  habit- 
ually use  incorrect  language,  no  matter  what  their  other  attainments. 

Superintendents  Edson,  Carpenter,  and  Steele,  and  Prof.  E.  A.  Strong,  of 
the  Orand  Bapids  High  School,  continued  the  discussion  in  short  speeches, 
after  which  the  Convention  adjourned  to  8  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY   EVENING. 

Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was  expected 
io  deliver  an  address  in  the  evening,  but  in  his  absence  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Briggs, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  addressed  the  Association  at 
length  upon  various  subjects  pertinent  to  the  labor  of  the  superintendents. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

• 

The  Convention  re-assembled  at  8 :  30  o'clock  this  morning,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Goodman,  the.  devotional  exercises  being  conducted  by 
Superintendent  HalL    The  attendance  was  nearly  the  same  as  yesterday. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  were  elected  by  ballot : 

President— John  S.  Goodman,  East  Saginaw. 

Vice  Presidents — Ezekiel  G.  Hall,  Kalamazoo;  W.  I.  Bennett,  Jackson; 
Geo.  Eanney,  Grand  Bapids. 

Secretary — Charles  B.  Coryell,  Jonesville. 

Treasurer — Edson  S.  Walker,  Adrian. 

Executive  Committee — J.  A.  Corbin,  Pontiac;  W.  I.  Bennett,  Jackson; 
^muel  Johnson,  Dowagiac ;  B.  P.  Welch,  Calhoun ;  E.  D.  North,  Ingham. 

The  time  of  the  next  annual  meeting  is  fixed  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
August,  the  designation  of  the  place  being  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

FINANCIAL. 

Superintendent  Bennett,  in  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported  that 
there  was  a  balance  of  19.20  in  the  treasury  of  the  association,  and  that  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  current  year  an  assessment  of  50  cents  per  member  would 
be  necessary.    The  report  was  accepted  and  the  assessment  paid. 
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COLLECm^G    STATISTICS. 

State  Saperintendent  Briggs  spoke  of  the  importance  of  collecting  full  and 
accurate  statistics  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  apart  from  the  general  reports  made 
yearly  by  the  county  superintendents.  He  had  prepared  blanks  for  that  purpose, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  superintendents  present.  He  also  requested 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  to  be  published  with  his  annual  re- 
port, and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  such  a  report.  In  reply  to  a 
question  Superintendent  Briggs  said  that  no  accurate  record  had  been  kept  of 
the  names  and  postofiBce  address  of  the  teachers  to  whom  certificates  had  been 
awarded,  and  that  he  had  taken  steps  to  secure  such  a  list  He  had  received 
upwards  of  140  applications  for  certificates,  but  had  granted  only  9. 

BESPOl^SIBILITY  OF  TEACHEBS. 

Superintendent  Salmon  Steele,  of  Leelanaw  county,  read  a  paper  on  ^^  The 
Besponsible  Relation  of  Teachers.^'  He  said  the  teacher  is  not  only  the  author 
and  finisher  of  all  the  other  professions,  but  the  tutor  of  the  masses.  For  13 
years,  the  most  important  period  of  his  whole  life,  the  pupil  is  in  the  hands  of 
his  teacher,  to  be  fashioned  into  an  angel  of  light  or  imp  of  darkness.  Sooner 
far  let  the  quack  have  free  access  to  the  sick  bed,  or  the  legal  impostor  take 
the  client,  than  that  an  incompetent  teacher  be  admitted  to  the  school-room. 
In  the  former  case  there  is  at  worst  but  a  loss  of  property  or  of  a  single  life, 
but  in  the  false  teacher's  hands  the  lives  and  souls  of  hundreds  are  jeopardized. 
No  teacher  should  be  licensed  to  teach  whose  personal  habits  or  manners  of- 
fend the  taste.  To  take  the  children  of  the  village  under  one's  care,  and  mould 
their  plastic  character  for  eternity,  is  a  work  that  angels  might  aspire  to. 

WBITING  IK  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Superin  tenden  t  J.  W.  Carpenter,  of  Newaygo  conn  ty,  read  a  paper  on  "  Writing 
in  District  Schools."  He  believed  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence  of  the 
high  schools  and  commercial  colleges,  Americans  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a 
race  of  most  wretched  scribblers,  so  gpeatly  is  the  art  neglected  in  the  primary 
schools.  It  is  the  duty  of  superintendents  to  insist  upon  higher  qualifications 
in  penmanship  among  teachers,  and  more  practice  among  school  children.  In 
connection  with  penmanship  lessons  in  grammar  and  composition  should  be 
given,  the  latter  being  almost  wholly  neglected  in  the  schools,  and  for  lack  of 
such  practice  the  little  instruction  usually  given  in  grammar  is  soon  forgotten. 
Many  well-informed  and  ordinarily  well-educated  men  are  nnable  to  write  a 
legible  order  or  promissory  note ;  a  defect  no  one  regrets  more  than  them- 
selves. It  is  a  source  of  countless  petty  annoyances,  and  not  infrequently  of 
serious  pecuniary  losses.  The  defect  might  and  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the 
district  school-teacher. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

After  a  short  recess,  Superintendent  E.  S.  Linsley,  of  Allegan  county,  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Eelation  of  Text-Books  to  School  Instruction."  He  described 
at  some  length  the  embarrassments  to  which  superintendents  are  subjected  at 
the  hands  of  publishers,  book  agents,  dissatisfied  parents  and  teachers,  all 
owing  to  the  constant  changes  made,  or  sought  to  be  made,  in  text-books.  In 
one  sense  it  is  occasion  for  great  rejoicing,  this  great  multiplicity  and  diffusion 
of  school-books.  A  knowledge  of  almost  any  science  or  department  of  human 
learning  is  now  as  accessible  to  the  poorest  country  boy  as  it  was  formerly  to 
the  sons  of  the  rich  alone.    To  learn  froip  books  is  one  thing,  to  learn  from 
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natural  objects  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  many  people  do  not  make  due 
allowance  for  the  diflference.  The  child  fresh  from  association  with  horses  and 
trees^  flowers  and  butterflies,  must  be  taught  how  to  use  a  book,  else  it  may 
prove  only  a  stumbling  block  to  him,  and  an  object  of  aversion.  The  use  of 
books  should  be  made  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  child's  previous  stock  of 
knowledge. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Ex-Superintendent  G.  H.  Botsford,  of  Hillsdale,  read  a  brief  paper  on  "  The 
County  Superintendent  and 'What  is  Due  Him.'*  He  said  the  county  superin- 
tendent was  a  man  of  mature  years,  who  had  received  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  and  has  learned  what  it  is  to  study  or  to  teach  in 
poor  and  in  good  school-houses,  so  that  he  can  sympathize  with  pupil  and  teacher 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances.  He  is  a  religious  man,  but  not  a  sectarian. 
He  has  made  the  English  language  a  special  study,  and  is,  in  short,  a  living 
encyclopedia  of  the  physical  and  exact  sciences.  His  common  sense  goes  be- 
yond the  literal  answers  and  mere  personal  appearance  of  the  applicant  for  a 
certificate  to  teach,  and  he  gives  or  withholds  the  certificate  on  his  merits  or 
fitness  for  the  position,  to  be  learned  by  means  not  easily  explained.  The  man 
fully  qualified  for  county  superintendent  is  qualified  for  almost  any  position  in 
society,  and  could  command  a  salary  of  thousands.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
question  may  well  be  changed,  and  we  will  ask :  "  What  is  not  due  the  county 
superintendent?''  That  which  the  most  worthy  superintendent  most  heartily 
demands  is  the  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation  of  those  who  are  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  results  of  his  labors, — the  parents  of  the  children.  No 
man  nor  angel,  no,  nor  any  other  being,  can,  without  this  sympathy,  fully 
secure  the  results  desired.  The  question.  How  much  money  does  the  superin- 
tendent cost?  will  not  be  asked.  How  much  is  needed  to  secure  the  high- 
est, the  most  desirable  results  ?  ought  to  be  the  question.  "  I  am  thankful 
that  I  can  say  this,"  said  Mr.  Botsford,  in  conclusion,  ^^  without  being  liable  to 
the  charge  of  pleading  for  my  own  emolument,  being  only  a  tax-payer  and  not 
a  recipient  of  a  salary.  If  the  superintendent  shall  receive  the  sympathy, 
compensation,  and  financial  aid  due  him,  millions  who  have  been  benefited  by 
his  wisdom  in  selecting  instructors  for  them  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 
The  full  reward  will  not  be  given  in  time,  but  nothing  that  can  aid  him  in  his 
work  will  be  withheld.  Lift  high  the  standard  and  stand  boldly  by  it.  An 
army  that  cannot  be  conquered  sustains  you." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Botsford's  paper  the  Convention  adjourned  to  3 
o'clock. 


THURSDAY   AFTERNOON. 

• 

The  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  resumed  its  sitting,  the  attend- 
ance being  smaller  than  at  any  previous  session.  The  verbal  reports,  only 
part  of  which  were  made  on  the  first  day,  were  continued.  Superintendent 
Coryell  reported  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  schools  in  Hillsdale  county 
had  established  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  the  result  was  a  great  saving 
in  time  and  labor,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
There  are  about  205  teachers  employed  in  the  county,  and  about  170  school 
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buildings.  The  number  is  too  great  for  one  person  to  visit  them  all,  and 
note,  personally,  the  condition  and  management  of  each.  He  had  found  visit- 
ing the  schools  a  profitable  exercise,  and  frequently  took  charge  of  classes 
in  the  presence  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  method,  or 
calling  the  pupils'  attention  to  some  particular  fault 

Superintendent  Banney  reported  that  there  were  265  districts  and  fractional 
districts  in  Kent  county.  About  one-third  of  the  schools  have  a  uniformity 
in  readers,  and  about  two-thirds  a  uniformity  in  grammars  and  arithmetics* 
About  one-half  of  the  teachers  show  a  special  aptitude  for  their  work,  or  are 
what  has  been  called  **  natural  teachers.''  About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  are 
in  session  during  July  and  August,  but  not  in  September  and  October.  He 
did  not  like  the  practice  of  three  school  terms  in  a  year,  and  hoped  it  might 
be  broken  up.  The  speaker  said  he  had  been  astonished  at  the  lack  of  literary 
attainments  on  the  part  of  many  applicants  for  certificates  to  teach.  When 
he  asked  about  Shakespeare  or  Bacon,  the  candidate  seemed  to  sappose  they 
must  be  some  noted  citizens  of  New  York  or  Boston.  Many  of  the  candi- 
dates were  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  papers  and  magazines  of  the  day,  and 
seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  such  subjects. 

Superintendent  Steele  said  that  in  the  frontier  county  of  Leelanaw  there 
was  an  exceptional  state  of  things,  and  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  depart 
from  the  custom  of  superintendents  in  the  older  counties.  There  were,  for 
instance,  three  Indian  districts,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  competent, 
first-class  teacher  to  go  for  the  salaries  offered,  and  he  had  to  grant  licenses  to 
such  persons  as  he  could  find  among  the  Indians  themselves.  He  had  also- 
experienced  serioas  difficulty  in  satisfying  certain  districts  which  are  largely 
made  up  of  Catholic  foreigners,  who  demand  teachers  of  their  own  faith,  and, 
in  effect,  of  the  establishment  of  Catholic  schools,  supported  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  country,  and  no  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  it.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Steele  said 
some  of  the  children  in  the  Indian  schools  were  making  remarkably  rapid  pro- 
gress. They  preferred  teachers  of  their  own  color.  Indeed,  an  Indian  school 
might  about  as  well  be  closed  as  to  have  a  white  teacher  installed  in  it. 

Superintendent  Walker  said  that  the  people  of  Lenawee  county  are  proud 
of  their  schools,  whether  anybody  else  is  proud  of  them  or  not.  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  schools  have  a  uniformity  in  particular  studies,  as  in 
arithmetic  or  grammar.  Many  of  the  teachers  fail  lamentably  in  the  manage- 
ment of  schools.  He  had  encouraged  teachers  to  call  up  their  classes  by  sig- 
nals, instead  of  calling  them  out  by  name,  and  he  found  it  very  conducive  to 
quiet  and  good  order  in  the  schools.  When  called  by  a  silent  signal,  pupils 
feel  a  certain  restraint,  and  do  not  rush  up  to  the  platform  in  a  noisy  manner, 
as  they  otherwise  do.  The  speaker  said  he  would  rather  have  a  teacher  with 
energy  than  with  any  other  single  quality.  With  competent  teachers,  a  uni- 
formity of  books  is  not  of  so  much  consequence.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  in  the  county  one  year  ago  took  no  exercise  in  writing, 
and  strenuous  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  awaken  a  greater  interest  in 
the  subject,  both  among  teachers  and  pupils.  The  three-term  system  is  going 
out  of  favor.  He  had  given  notice  that  no  certificate  would  be  granted  this 
fall  to  any  candidate  who  could  not  pass  an  examination  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  hoped  thereby  to  revive,  if  possible,  that  neglected  study. 
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ESSAY   ON  VOLITION. 

Superintendent  C.  S.  Passett,  of  Ottawa  county,  read  a  paper  on  "Volition/* 
which  was  somewhat  metaphysical  in  its  character,  and  of  interest  to  profes- 
sional educators.  The  prevailing  idea  was,  that  modern  education  deals  too 
exclusively  with  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  the  neglect  of  the  volitionary 
part  of  our  nature,  from  which  must  spring  self-control  and  habits  of  persist- 
ence, industry,  energy,  and  patience.  Education  should  make  heroes,  not  par- 
ticularly in  battle,  but  in  the  affairs  of  social  life.  It  should  teach  men  to  fear 
nothing  but  wrong- doing.  The  world  sneers  at  fanatics  and  enthusiasts,  yet 
fanatics  have  led  in  all  great  reforms.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  in  a  teacher  to 
say  to  one  pupil,  *^ We  want  you  to  become  a  great  general;*'  to  another, 
"  You  may  be  president  some  day,*'  and  so  on.  The  country  is  full  of  poli- 
ticians who  took  their  first  lessons  in  this  way.  Better  far  if  they  had  been 
taught  how  to  become  good  and  useful  citizens  in  private  life.  History  shows 
that  it  is  only  self-made  men  who  have  held  the  first  places  of  power  and 
influence,  and  the  explanation,  according  to  Mr.  Fassett,  is  that  self-made  men 
are  forced,  by  circumstances,  to  cultivate  the  volitional  side  of  their  nature, 
while  those  who  are  the  mere  products  of  system  and  schools  are  apt  to  neg- 
lect it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Fassett's  paper  the  Association  adjourned  to  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 


THURSDAY   EVENING. 
SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  evening  session  had  been  set  apart  for  an  address  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Ford, 
of  the  Michigan  Teacher^  but  he  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  at  a  late  hour 
Prof.  Strong,  of  Grand  Bapids,  consented  to  act  as  Prof.  Ford's  substitute. 
The  following  is  a  tolerably  full  synopsis  of  his  able  address,  which  was  not 
listened  to  by  as  large  a  number  of  superintendents  and  citizens  as  its  impor- 
tance deserved.  His  subject  was  *'  Science  and  Literature,"  and  he  began  by 
explaining  why  he  selected  that  theme.  "We  all  ask,  he  said,  what  place  in  lit- 
erature has  my  calling  or  profession  ?  What  does  the  poet  think  of  my  work  ? 
•The  choice  of  a  trade  or  occupation  is  often  governed  by  early  reading  or 
classical  associations,  and  if  the  choice  thus  made  proves  an  unfortunate.one 
we  go  in  our  trouble  and  weariness  to  our  favorite  bard,  and  come  away  light 
of  heart  with  a  couplet  or  a  song.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  we  should  ask 
what  place  science  has  in  general  literature. 

The  terms  literature  and  science  were  defined  with  special  reference  to  the 
distinctive  work  of  the  poet  and  the  savant.  The  naturalist  we  easily  recog- 
nize, though  his  arsenal  of  scientific  appliances  is,  in  these  days,  carefully  con- 
cealed, and  he  no  longer,  as  he  has  had  need  in  the  old  science  crusading  times, 
stalks  through  society  in  corduroys  and  brogans.  We  know  him  by  his  hunger 
for  facts ;  by  his  coolness,  his  accuracy ;  by  his  address  in  eliciting  and  his 
sagacity  in  weighing  evidence.  The  subject  was  continued  at  some  length, 
and  was  terminated  by  a  discussion  of  scientific  literature,  or  literature  of 
knowledge,  which  was  not  regarded  as  literature  at  all  in  the  narrower  and  more 
usual  sense.     Literature  l)roper, — artistic  literature,  literature  of  power, — for 
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the  speaker  used  these  terms  indiscrimiDately, — was  said  to  possess  the  follow- 
ing marks: 

1.  A  work  of  literature  is  a  work  of  art.  It  has  noble  form,— excellence  of 
workmanship. 

2.  It  contains  elements  of  a  personal  character.  Newton's  Principia  or 
Helmholtz'  Theory  of  Music  we  figure  to  ourselves  as  the  highest  thinking  of 
the  age  in  this  direction,  done  by  the  highest  thinkers  of  the  age.  Oiyen  the 
subject  and  the  turn  of  thought  of  the  age  and  yon  have  the  work.  Not  so 
with  Hamlet    Here  is  real  creation, — the  miracle  of  true  personality. 

3.  A  work  of  literature  must  have  certain  national  and  race  characteristics. 

4.  The  function  of  literature  proper  is  to  please.  The  nobility  and  worth 
of  this  end  was  insisted  on.  Only  in  delight  is  there  rest, — ^poise  of  soul.  We 
are  judged  by  our  pleasures;  that  which  pleases  us  we  have  already  judged. 
The  poet  is  only  the  teacher  of  the  race  as  his  teaching  is  unpurposed  and  in- 
cidental. The  moment  that  he  takes  up  consciously  the  part  of  instruction 
he  leaves  the  realm  of  artistic  literature. 

5.  A  certain  degree  of  permanence  is  essential  to  the  notion  of  a  literary 
work.  Its  artistic  character  and  its  power  to  give  delight  especially  secure  this 
permanence, — a  permanence  which  so-called  literature  of  knowledge  necessa- 
rily and  characteristically  lacks. 

The  relation  of  the  poet  and  the  savant  to  the  facts  of  external  nature  was 
presented  at  some  length,  mainly  by  a  copious  selection  of  examples.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  discussion : 

1.  The  great  body  of  facts  observed  by  the  poet  are  also  important  facts  for 
the  naturalist,  so  that  one  might  make  a  very  fair  local  geography,  say  of  Italy, 
or  descriptive  mineralogy  or  botany,  tolerably  full  and  faithful  in  certain  di- 
rections, drawn  wholly  from  political  sources. 

2.  The  converse  of  this  is  not  true.  The  naturalist  is  at  pains  to  observe 
certain  hidden  facts  and  to  discover  certain  recondite  principles  which,  if  the 
poet  sees  at  all,  he  may  use  only  at  the  risk  of  being  dry  and  pedantic.  The 
scientist  in  his  work  obeys  the  law  of  completeness,  the  poet  the  law  of  selec- 
tion. This  limitation  of  the  poet  arises,  however,  only  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  world-audience  whom  he  addresses,  rapidly,  too  rapidly,  becoming  obsolete. 

3.  The  naturalist  makes  the  facts  and  laws  of  external  nature  the  end  of  his 
investigation.  The  poet,  or  at  least  the  greatest  of  the  old  poets,  really  care 
nothing  for  nature  except  in  her  relations  to  man, — for  that  in  nature  which 
fits  his  mood. 

4.  The  poet  and  the  naturalist  are,  in  some  respects,  similarly  endowed,  and 
in  some  respects  dissimilarly.  Both  bring  great  freshness  to  their  work  of 
observation.  Nothing  is  taken  as  a  matter  oi  course ;  everything  is  seen  as 
for  the  first  time.  The  naturalist  has  the  gift  of  sight,  the  poet  of  insight ; 
the  naturalist,  at  the  highest,  looks  for  underlying  law,  the  poet  for  the  inform- 
ing presence. 

In  the  region  of  invention  and  industrial  progress,  science  has  made  itself 
deeply  felt  in  literature.  Many  examples  were  given  to  show  that  although 
the  poet  is  a  little  afraid  of  that  applied  science  which  fills  the  world  with  dust 
and  confusion,  supplies  the  villain  with  his  tools,  and  mars  the  beauty  of 
nature,  yet  when  the  work  of  reconstruction  is  completed,  he  is  suflBciently 
eulogistic  of  the  result.. 

The  terms  and  words  of  science  have  found  a  place  in  literature.  Lastly, 
scientific  ideas  and  the  scientific  spirit  have  deeply  a'ffected  literature.    Poetry 
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has  learned  that  blind  fate  and  chance  do  not  rule  the  world ;  has  learned  the 
majesty  and  sapremacy  of  law ;  has  learned  to  chafe  at  the  limitations  of  the 
human  mind ;  has  learned  the  worth  and  dignity  of  small  things.  Poetry  has 
caught  from  science  a  spirit  of  daring,  running  far  toward  recklessness.  It  is 
uncertain  of  its  form,  bold  in  invention,  fond  of  experiments.  It  was  shown 
that  in  many  ways  science  has  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  literature,  and  has 
brought  us  to  feel  that  the  true  Shakespeare  of  the  age  must  be  a  larger 
Ooethe,  at  once  poet  and  savant,  critical  and  creative,  learned  and  childlike, 
cultured  and  free. 

The  first  professional  "improvement"  of  the  subject  was  that  science  has 
gained  a  hearing,  which  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  so  deeply  moved  the 
natural  conservation  of  literature.  And  yet  school  men,  of  scientific  procliv- 
ities, are  clamoring  for  a  hearing  when  they  ought  to  be  organizing  and 
improving  their  methods.  This  was,  unquestionably,  the  point  of  the  dis- 
course in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

Lastly,  it  was  urged  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  linguistic  and 
literary  studies  on  the  one  hand,  and  scientific  on  the  other.  Science  should 
illuminate,  literature  should  reinforce  science.  This  was  urged  with  much 
fullness  and  favor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Strong's  address  the  Convention  adjourned  sine 
die, 

SUPERUSTTENDENTS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Superintendents  in  attendance  upon  this 
meeting  of  the  Association : 

Edgar  S.  Linsley,  Allegan  county;  Theodore  B.  Diamond,  Barry  county; 
Edward  L.  Kingsland,  Berrien  county;  Bertrand  P.  Welch,  Calhoun  county; 
Samuel  Johnson,  Cass  county ;  Oliver  G.  Webster,  Clinton  county ;  Darius  E. 
Shoop,  Eaton  county;  Charles  E.  Coryell,  Hillsdale  county ;  Wilber  H.  Moon, 
Ionia  county ;  W.  Irving  Bennett,  Jackson  county ;  Ezekiel  G.  Hall,  Kala- 
mazoo county ;  George  A.  Banney,  Kent  county ;  Salmon  Steele,  Leelanaw 
county ;  Edson  G.  Walker,  Lenawee  county ;  William  Ball,  Livingston  county ; 
Lewis  G.  Palmer,  Mecosta  county ;  Joseph  W.  Carpenter,  Newaygo  county ; 
Johnson  A.  Corbin,  Oakland  county ;  Seth  Edson,  Oceana  county ;  Charles  S. 
Fassett,  Ottawa  county;  John  S.  Goodman,  Saginaw  county;  John  W. 
Beardslee,  St.  Joseph  county ;  Henry  S.  Williams,  Van  Buren  county. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  new 
Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  at  Kalamazoo,  December  28,  29^  30, 1874. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  28. 

The  Association  convened  for  the  opening  meeting  of  its  session  at  7:30 
P.  M.  An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Dr.  Chapin,  President  of  the 
School  Board  of  Kalamazoo,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  and  the  people, 
welcomed  the  teachers  to  Kalamazoo.  He  pledged  to  them  attention  and 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  and  he  expressed  the  interest  which  both 
he  and  his  fellow  residents  felt  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  He  con- 
gratulated the  teachers  present  and  their  associates  upon  the  good  work 
which  they  had  done  in  this  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted  their  lives.  The 
State  of  Michigan  is  fortunate  in  these  respects,  and  he  trusted  that  its  future 
interests  in  this  regard  would  be  safe  and  prosperous. 

The  response  was  made  by  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Ypsilanti,  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  for  the  kind  welcome  given  them.  Just  twenty  years  ago 
he  became  a  citizen  of  Kalamazoo,  and  the  contrast  which  these  twenty  years 
afford  in  the  school  system  of  Michigan  he  justly  characterized  as  wonderful. 
The  common  school  system  of  this  State  was  then  a  reproach ;  now  it  is  an 
honor  to  the  citizens  of  Michigan.  From  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Kala- 
mazoo he  and  the  teachers  expected  to  receive  as  much  benefit  as  they  gave. 
He  spoke  briefly  of  the  aims  of  the  Association,  and  of  the  good  which  is 
expected  to  result  from  these  annual  meetings,  and  again  thanked  Kalamazoo 
for  its  kindly  welcome. 

ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  B.  Al^GELL,  LL.D. 

Tne  Association  then  listened  to  an  address  by  President  James  B.  Angell, 
of  the  State  University,  on  "The  Philosophic  Study  of  Literature."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  address,  which  occupied  an  hour  in  delivery  : 

Upon  one  question  he  said  adverse  parties  in  educational  matters  are  seem- 
ingly agreed :  that  any  person  who  claims  a  thorough  education  must  have  a 
pretty  full  knowledge  of  literature,  and  especially  of  his  own  literature.  The 
lack  of  it  certainly  exposes  one  to  censure,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire it.  Dr.  Angell  said  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon 
tiie  delight  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  master  minds  of  the  Eng- 
lish literature.     In  them  we  have  a  rich  heritage  of  thought  which  may  be 
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made  to  prove  a  fruitfal  source  of  benefit  and  pleasure  to  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  only  question  is  as  to  the  method  and  spirit  of  acquiring  this  knowl- 
edge of  literature.  The  speaker  suggested  that  the  great  leading  authors 
should  be  first  read,  those  who  were  the  great  landmarka,  the  epoch  making 
men,  as  the  Germans  call  them.  In  English,  they  are  Chaucer,  Spencer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  order  of 
time,  though  that  is  well,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  done.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
too,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  lives  and  peculiarities  of  the  great  authors. 
Those  who  have  seen  Dickens  and  Thackeray  may  deem  themselves  peculiarly 
fortunate.  Afterwards  the  minor  authors  may  advantageously  be  read,  and  this 
is  as  far  as  most  persons  will  get.  In  further  researches  the  student  should  be 
sure  to  keep  his  taste  high ;  don't  waste  time  on  authors,  said  Dr.  Angell,  wha 
drag  you  down.  It  is  also  of  vast  importance  that  one  should  read  with  pen 
in  hand,  and  make  frequent  notes.  Write  letters  to  your  friends  and  tell  them 
in  condensed  form  what  you  have  been  reading. 

Beyond  all  this  lies  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  literature.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  literature  of  each  nation  is  the  flowering  of  that  nation's 
life,  the  exhibition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  and  condition  of  that 
race.  The  biographies  of  great  authors  are  generally  worthless  in  many  re« 
spects,  and  very  few  historians  of  literature  have  ever  attempted  to  form  a  j^Ai- 
losophy  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

In  seeking  to  construct  one  it  is  necessary  first  to  treat  with  single  litera- 
tures. The  history  of  the  nation  must  be  studied  closely,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  a  genuine  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  study.  To  such  a  student  the 
nation's  history  will  throw  a  vast  amount  of  light  upon  the  literature.  The 
study  will  show  that  there  is  a  law  of  steady  development  in  every  nation's 
literature.  There  is  a  childhood  and  a  transition  into  youth  and  then  to  full 
manhood.  The  epic  poets  are  succeeded  by  the  lyric  poets,  and  the  great 
dramatists  are  followed  by  the  great  prose  writers,  the  historians,  philosophers, 
and  the  great  authors  of  scientific  books,  and  the  discoverers  in  the  world  of 
natural  science.  Every  literature  may  not  show  every  one  of  these  features, 
but  Dr.  Angell  thought  this  general  law  could  be  traced  throughout  every 
great  literature  of  the  world's  history.  When  any  link  is  wanting  a  close  in- 
vestigation will  not  fail  to  reveal  some  good  cause  for  it.  The  literature  of 
every  nation,  like  the  nation's  life,  must  have  a  plan,  a  purpose,  and  a  result. 

Every  literature  succeeds  to  the  possessions  of  those  literatures  which  have 
preceded  it.  The  Latin  literature  was  justly  indebted  to  the  Greek,  and  many 
of  the  greatest  of  the  early  Latin  authors  were,  to  a  great  degree,  imitators 
from  the  Greeks.  The  Latin  literature,  as  then,  gave  an  immense  impetus  to 
the  revival  of  literature  which  took  place  in  western  Europe  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Soman  Empire.  The  Latin  literature,  in  fact,  died  into  immor- 
tality, and  we  are  to  this  day  employing  language  derived  from  the  Latin  in 
our  common  conversation  and  to  describe  our  most  common  possessions. 
Indeed,  the  thoroughly  educated  man  understands  that  most  of  our  erudition 
is  but  the  development  of  the  thought  of  the  past  Most  of  the  plots  of 
novels  and  the  frame  are  thought  like  pretty  much  exhausted,  and  the  most 
famous  plays  of  modern  times  are  generally  found  to  embody  only  the  general 
thoughts  developed  1,800  years  ago  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  great  literatures  have  not  grown  independent  of  each  other.  They  are 
inter-dependent,  and  one  literature  serves  to  enoble  and  vivify  others,  as  the 
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life  of  one  great  author  is  rendered  more  fruitful  by  the  example  and  inspira* 
tion  of  another.  This  statement  was  finely  illustrated  by  President  Angeil  by 
the  examples  furnished  by  English  and  German  literatures  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Swiss  and  Oermans  were  most  powerfully  affected  by  the  works 
of  Addison  and  Milton,  Elopstock  inaugurating  the  wondrous  revivals  of 
Oerman  literature  by  his  ^'Messias.''  And  it  may  be  said  that  had  there  been 
no  **  Paradise  Lost"  there  would  have  been  no  ^^Messias."  This  was  but  the 
commencement  of  a  great  literary  awakening,  at  first  following  in  the  foot- 
paths of  the  English  authors,  and  afterward  developing  a  glorious  national 
literature  peculiar  to  Germany  alone.  Shakespeare's  dramas  probably  exer- 
cised a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  German  authors  than  the  works  of 
any  other  writer.  In  their  turn  they  impelled  the  later  English  writers  to 
their  most  glorious  efforts,  as  Scott,  Coleridge,  Garlyle,  and  others,  while  Ger- 
man influence  is  prevalent  throughout  many  of  Longfellow's  works. 

Such  truths  and  others  the  philosophic  study  of  literature  will  evolve. 
These  literatures  form  parts  of  one  great  return  which  we  may  not  fully  com- 
prehend, but  of  which  we  can  certainly  gain  glimpses.  We  have  inherited  the 
qualities  of  all  these  great  literatures,  and  it  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  in  us  lie,  to 
add  our  contribution  to  the  inheritance,  and  to  transmit  it  in  still  grander 
form  to  our  descendants.  The  true  student  of  literature  will  study  sdl  great 
literatures,  and  he  will  see  good  in  them  as  well  as  in  history,  and  his  study 
will  be  the  nobler  for  the  discovery.  He  who  resuscitates  the  literature  and 
life  of  a  nation  is  as  much  the  benefactor  of  the  race  as  he  who  traces  the 
works  of  the  Creator  on  the  rocks,  and  each  is  entitled  to  stand  at  least  as 
high  as  he  who  bestows  material  good  upon  his  fellow  mcCn. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  S.  N".  GriflSn,  of  Kalamazoo,  the  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  at  9  A.  M.  the  following  day. 


TUESDAY   MORNING,  DEC.  29. 

The  Association  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  the  exercises  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  Prof.  Samuel  Brooks,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  and  with  singing, 
"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.'* 

In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Prof.  0.  F.  R.  Bellows  was  elected 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  submitted  by  Prof.  Dan- 
iel Putnam,  chairman. 

KEPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  constitution  of  the  Association  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Board  to  keep  a  record  of  its  own  proceedings  and  to  report  annually  to  the 
Association. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  society  and  for  the  convenience  of  its 
members,  a  majority  of  the  committee,  for  the  last  year,  were  located  within 
easy  distance  of  each  other,  so  that,  with  little  expense  or  trouble,  they  have 
been  able  to  hold  frequent  consultations  of  a  more  or  less  formal  character. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  a  resolution  was'adopted  suggesting 
^certain  topics  as  worthy  of  consideration,  and  also  requesting  that  the  subjects 
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selected  for  discussion  at  this  meeting,  be  announced  at  as  early  a  day  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  those  who  should  attend  might  come  prepared  to  partici- 
pate freely  in  the  exercises. 

The  committee  have  been  governed,  as  fully  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
by  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Association.  Topics  thought  to  be  of  a  practical 
character  have  been  placed  upon  the  programme.  A  circular  was  issued  and 
widely  scattered,  containing  a  statement  of  the  topics,  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  in  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the  entertainment  of 
members,  and  their  free  return  over  the  various  railroads  centering  at  Kala- 
mazoo. 

The  committee  desire  to  express  their  obligations  to  citizens  of  Kalamazoo, 
and  especially  to  Superintendent  George,  for  efficient  aid  in  effecting  these 
very  desirable  arrangements. 

They  also  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  liberality  of  the  hotels 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  railroads.  They  trust  that  this  generosity  and  kind- 
ness will  not  be  in  any  degree  abused,  and  that  such  evident  advantages  may 
result  to  all  parties,  that  similar  favors  may  willingly  be  granted  for  subse- 
quent meetings. 

In  the  arrangment  of  the  programme  of  exercises,  the  committee  have  ven- 
tured to  depart  a  little  from  the  usual  order.  They  have  been  guided  in  this 
departure,  both  by  their  own  judgment,  and  by  the  opinions  of  such  members 
of  the  Association  as  they  have  been  able  to  consult.  If  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  plan  shall  prove  advantageous,  it  will  be  easy  to  extend  it  further 
in  the  same  direction  in  future. 

As  the  Executive  Committee  is  charged  with  an  especial  guardianship  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  organization,  and  is  rightly  expected,  not  only  to 
see  that  the  Association  suffers  no  harm,  but  that  it  gains  all  possible  advan- 
tages, we  are  impelled  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  matters  which  seem  to 
us  important  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

During  the  last  half  dozen  years  there  has  been  a  growing  impression  that 
the  Association  is  not  accomplishing  all  that  it  ou^ht  to  accomplish ;  that  it 
is  not  exerting  that  influence  which  legitimately  belongs  to  it,  upon  the  edu- 
cational institutions  and  character  of  the  State;  that  it  is  not,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  a  grand  educational  force,  helping  largely  to  fashion  public  sentiment,  and 
to  direct  public  action. 

This  impression  is,  in  many  minds,  probably  only  a  vague  notion,  for  which 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  reason.  And  yet  that  some 
sufficient  foundation  for  it  exists,  the  most  thoughtful  among  us  will  hardly  be 
disposed  to  deny. 

This  feeling  and  its  natural  conli^quences  will  not  be  resolved  away,  nor  will 
they  disappear  by  being  treated  with  disregard  and  contempt  The  subject 
demands  examination,  candid  and  careful. 

The  impression  certainly  has  not  arisen  from  any  lack  of  interest  or  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  direction  of  our  affairs  for  the 
last  few  years.  The  presidents  and  other  officers  of  the  Association, — exclud- 
ing all  reference  to  those  of  the  present  year, — have  been  of  the  very  best  of 
our  practical  educational  workers.  And  upon  none,  more  than  upon  these, 
has  this  feeling  been  impressed,  with  a  troublesome  and  painful  distinctness. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  discuss,  at  any  considerable  length,  the 
causes  which  have  conspired  to  produce  this  state  of  affairs ;  for  undoubtedly 
the  causes  are  various  and  not  one. 
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We  desire,  however,  to  invite  your  attention  especially  to  the  ^reat  changes 
in  educational  matters  in  Michigan,  since  the  formation  of  the  society  and  the 
adoption  of  its  constitution. 

The  Association  was  organized,  in  a  preliminary  manner,  in  1852.  At  that 
time  the  union  and  graded  schools  of  the  State  were  very  few.  The  number 
of  school  boards  composed  of  able  and  intelligent  men,  was  extremely  small. 
The  county  superin tendency  did  not  exist.  The  teachers,  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  the  sole  workers  in  the  department  of  education. 

It  was  of  necessity,  at  that  period,  that  the  organization  should  be  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  teachers.  And,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion to  exclude  others,  the  very  name  seems  to  indicate  that,  at  least,  they 
were  not  invited  or  expected  to  take  any  prominent  position,  even  if  allowed 
to  enter.  But  to-day  many  of  those  whose  influence  and  action  are  most  po- 
tent in  giving  direction  and  form  to  our  schools  and  educational  aflTairs  are 
not  teachers.  Among  these  is  the  whole  body  of  county  superintendents; 
and  among  these  are  also  members  of  school  boards,  of  most  of  our  cities  and 
larger  towns.  In  addition  to  the  superintendents  and  school  boards,  there  are 
many  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  other  professions,  who  have  strong  personal  in- 
terests and  influence  in  the  progress  of  education  and  schools ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  is  naturally  constantly  increasing. 

The  legislation  of  the  State  in  respect  to  schools  and  school  affairs,  the  crea- 
tion of  new  institutions  and  the  modification  of  existing  ones,  the  organization 
of  the  school  systems  of  all  our  larger  cities,  and  the  administration  of  these 
systems,  are  influenced  and  directed  more  by  thpse  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made  than  by  teachers. 

We  think  it  will  be  obvious,  at  least  after  a  little  reflection,  that  there  should 
be  an  educational  organization  among  us  broad  enough  in  its  basis  to  include 
all  classes  and  grades  of  educational  workers  and  of  educational  forces.  We 
think  it  equally  obvious  that  the  various  classes  of  workers  would  find  many 
advantages  from  mutual  contact  and  co-operation.  Teachers  look  at  the  work 
of  education  from  one  position,  and  under  the  biasing  influence  of  one  class 
of  motives ;  school  boards  and  school  officers  generaly,  look  from  a  different 
position,  and  under  the  influence  of  different  motives;  superintendents  occupy 
still  another  position,  and  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  yet  other  motives. 
These  various  parties  are  all  engaged  in  one  common  enterprise,  and  are  seek- 
ing common  results.  They  are  not  natural  enemies,  nor  should  they  be  indif- 
ferent friends.  Mutual  consideration  of  questions  of  common  interest;  frank 
and  free  discussion  of  questions  whose  interests  seem  to  conflict,  would  render 
all  wiser,  would  help  each  the  better  to  understand  the  others,  and  would  pro- 
duce mutual  sympathy  and  forbearance. 

And  such  a  combination  of  forces  would  wield  great  influence  and  exert 
great  power  in  every  department  of  its  legitimate  activity.  It  would  naturally 
secure  public  confidence,  and  shape  and  guide  public  action,  in  large  measure, 
on  all  educational  affairs. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  action  be  had  at  the  present  meeting  looking  to 
the  creation  of  such  an  educational  organization, — an  organization  which 
shall  be  one  great  whole,  subdivided  for  convenience  and  efficiency  of  action, 
into  appropriate  parts  or  sections. 

If  the  basis  of  our  present  Association  can  be  so  modified  and  enlarged  as 
to  secure  the  desired  end,  the  preliminary  steps  may  be  taken  during  the 
present  sessions,  and  the  work  can  be  completed  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
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Without  presuming  to  anticipate,  or  desiring  unduly  to  influence  your  action 
in  this  matter,  we  suggest  that  this  report  may  be  regarded  as  the  required 
notice  of  proposed  changes  in  our  constitution ;  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  county  superintendents,  members  of  school 
boards,  and  others,  and  to  report  at  our  next  meeting  such  form  of  action  as 
shall  seem  most  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  we  solicit  the  earnest  and  active  co-operation  of  all  present, 
members  of  the  Association,  and  others,  in  rendering  the  sessions  of  this 
annual  meeting  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  those  of  us  from  abroad,  and 
also  to  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  PUTNAM, 
Chairman  for  Executive  Committee, 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table. 
Prof.  B.  V.  W.  Brokaw,  of  Lansing,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  presented 
his  annual  report 

BEPOBT  OF  TBEASUBEB. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  as  follows : 

Cb. 
Jan.  22, 1874,  State  Teachers'  Association,  by  amount  received  of  B. 
B-Gass 1119  yy 

Db. 

Feb.  16, 18y4,  To  amount  paid  Supt.  Doty $6  yS 

To  amount  paid  Prof.  Bellows 100  00 

To  exchange  on  the  same 58 

To  balance  on  hand 12  44 


$119  yy 

The  report  was,  on  motion,  accepted. 

Voted  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  President  announced 
the  several  committees. 

EXAMLBTATIONS. 

Prof.  E.  Olney,  of  the  University,  then  read  a  paper  on  "Examinations, 
their  Purpose  and  Methods.*'  "  There  is,''  he  said,  **  a  growing  demand  that 
examinations  be  more  thorough,  and  to  that  end  it  is  suggested  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  written  examinations."  For  his  part,  he  would  abolish 
the  old-fashioned  final  examinations;  they  should  be  abolished.  If,  after 
meeting  and  scrutinizing  a  pupil  for  100  hours  in  the  class-room,  the  teacher 
.is  unable  to  say  whether  the  pupil  should  pass,  he  certainly  cannot  tell  by  a 
crucial  test  of  an  hour.  The  indolent  will  trust  to  luck,  to  special  cramming 
during  the  week  previous  to  examination,  while  to  the  conscientious  pupil 
such  an  examination  is  a  terror.  Better  increase  the  rigor  of  recitations  so  as 
to  weed  out  the  indolent  and  incompetent  as  soon  as  possible.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  judge  of  a  man's  health  from  the  amount  he  can  eat  on  a  given 
occasion  as  to  judge  of  a  pupil's  general  knowledge  of  science  by  what  he  can 
tell  about  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Such  examinations  are  apt  to  be  a 
gross  injustice  or  farce. 

The  speaker  thought  that  if  the  teacher  could  not  conduct  recitations  so  as 
to  measure  accurately  the  pupil's  progress,  he  should  be  discharged  as  incom- 
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petent.  As  to  written  examiDations,  the  speaker  argued  that  they  might  often 
be  employed  with  profit^  and  in  some  studies  are  absolutely  necessary.  Bat  he 
said  that  for  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain,  a  written  examina- 
tion affords  peculiar  facilities.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  oral 
exercises  in  the  class-room. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TOPIC. 

The  discussion  of  the  topic  was  opened  by  Superintendent  Doty,  of  Detroit, 
who  said  that  he  thought  the  examinations  now  in  vogue  among  the  schools, 
outside  the  colleges^  were  a  necessity,  and  would  continue  so  for  some  time,  at 
least.  The  results  are  merely  approximations,  but  from  the  great  number  of 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  and  the  quality  of  the  teachers  necessarily 
employed  at  present,  they  cannot  be  done  away  with.  They  serve  to  test 
teachers'  work  as  well  as  the  proficiency  of  pupils.  He  admitted  the  value  of 
oral  examinations,  but  thought  that  they  could  not  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  written  examinations.  The  aggregate  of  pupils'  written  examinations  con- 
stitutes a  good  test  of  their  proficiency.  They  also  serve  to  accustom  the 
students  to  the  habit  of  writing,  one  which  is  now  becoming  so  important  to 
a{l  men  professing  culture  and  engaging  in  literary  pursuits  of  any  character. 
In  examining  teachers,  however,  Superintendent  Doty  preferred  oral  examina- 
tions. 

Prof.  Hennequin,  of  the  University,  said  that  no  written  examinations  were 
employed  in  France,  as  here,  in  the  high  schools  or  colleges.  The  teachers 
decide  from  their  general  knowledge  of  pupils  whether  they  can  be  promoted 
and  whether  they  can  graduate.  A  final  written  examination  is,  however, 
generally  employed  to  decide  whether  a  student  shall  receive  a  degree. 

Superintendent  Doty  expressed  doubts  whether  teachers  should  be  allowed 
to  conduct  examinations  of  pupils  for  their  admission  to  other  schools.  They 
should  be  conducted  by  outsiders,  and  he  thought  that  the  University  author- 
ities should  have  more  to  say  about  the  transfer  of  scholars  from  the  high 
schools  to  the  University. 

Prof.  Olney  was  asked  how  he  would  have  teachers'  examinations  conducted, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  particular  plan.  He  thought  that 
more  time  ought  to  be  given  to  the  matter  by  the  county  superintendents,, 
and  that  part  of  the  time  now  employed  in  the  ordinary  work  of  teachers^ 
institutes  should  be  donated  to  this  work  of  examining  teachers. 

Prof.  Strong,  of  Grand  Bapids,  said  that  the  great  guaranty  of  good  schools 
is  to  be  found  in  good  teachers.  Their  supervision  of  schools  is  evidence 
enough  of  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  their  endorsement  ought  to 
pass  their  pupils.  Still,  he  thought  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  to  draw  up  a  form  of  written  examination  which  might  be 
used  throughout  the  State. 

President  Angell,  of  the  University,  said  that  the  system  of  admitting 
pupils  to  the  University  on  the  diplomas  of  the  high  schools  had  proved  quite 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  the  system  needs  to  be  carried  on  wisely  and  with 
judgment;  but  thus  managed,  the  plan  seemed  satisfactory.  The  system 
serves  more  closely  to  unite  the  professors  of  the  University  and  the  teachers 
in  the  schools. 

A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  was  now  taken,  during^which  the  annual  dues  of 
members  were  paid. 

Supt.  Duane  Doty  moved  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution,  expressing 
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the  disapproval  and  regret  of  the  Association  that  Congress  should  meditate 
the  abolishment  of  the  National  Bareau  of  Edacation : 

Eesolved,  That  this  Association  has  observed,  with  regret,  a  proposition  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  abolish  the  Bareau  of  Education,  and 
desires  to  enter  a  strong  protest  agaiost  the  abolition  of  this  Bareau,  and  to  express  a  belief 
in  its  great  and  practical  usefulness. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Voted,  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  Snpt.  Doty  to  present  at  Washington 
as  he  mav  deem  desirable. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  taken  from  the  table  and 
adopted.  It  pledges  the  Association  to  enlajge  its  basis,  if  possible,  so  as  to 
bring  into  one  body  all  the  educational  workers  in  the  State,  sub-divided,  so 
far  as  is  necessary,  into  sections. 

Voted,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of 
the  report. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  1:45  P.  M. 


TUESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  1:45  P.  M.  Prof.  J.  P.  Vroman  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  was  elected  Assistant  Treasurer. 

The  President  then  announced  the  following  committees : 

Change  of  Organization — The  new  Executive  Committee. 

Resolutions— Vtoi,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  East  Saginaw ;  Prof.  W.  C.  Hill,  Howell ; 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Perkins,  Detroit. 

Nominations — Prof.  A.  J.  Daniels.  Grand  fiapids;  Prof.  S.  Brooks,  Kalama- 
zoo College;  Prof.  D'Ogee,  Ann  Arbor;  Prof.  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  Detroit ;  Prof.  J. 
P.  Vroman,  Ypsilanti. 

PREPARATORY  WORK  POR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  read  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Jones,  of  Poatiac,  his 
theme  being  "  What  Preparatory  Work  the  High  Schools  can  do.''  Of  his  pa- 
per the  following  is  an  abstract : 

In  James  Morgan  Hart's  work  on  "  German  Universities,"  where  he  is  com- 
paring German  and  American  systems  of  higher  instruction,  he  says  that 
"  Massachusets  excepted,  there  is  not  a  State  where  the  public  schools  attempt 
to  fit  young  men  for  college.  The  needful  preparation  can  be  obtained  only  at 
academies  and  private  schools  which  are  exempt  from  State  control,  and  which 
pursue  each  the  plan  that  seems  to  it  best."  This  sounds  strange  coming  from 
the  pen  of  a  Professor  in. Cornell  University,  whose  eminent  President  is  wont 
to  commend  Michigan  for  the  completeness  of  her  school  system.  That  our 
public  schools  do  " attempt  to  fit"  young  men  for  college,  he  quoted  from'  Dr, 
Angell's  last  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
"We  received,"  he  says,  "last  year  (1873)  67  students  on  diploma  (without 
examination)  from  the  following  schools:  Grand  Eapids,  1;  Cold  water,  2; 
Flint,  3 ;  Detroit,  3;  Pontiac,  4;  Jackson,  6;  Adrian,  6;  Ypsilanti,  6;  Ann 
Arbor,  33." 

47 
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"We  continue  to  cherish  the  belief  that  this  connection  with  schools  is  prof- 
itable both  to  them  and  to  us.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  say  that  some  of 
our  schools,  which  are  not  so  organized  and  equipped  that  under  our  rules  we 
can  establish  this  relation  with  them,  are  annually  sending  us  students  whose 
preparation  is  most  creditable  to  their  teachers.  The  number  received  this 
fall  on  diploma  is  70.  This  is  eridence  that  the  public  schools  are  fitting 
young  men  for  college,  in  various  sections  of  this  State.  That  it  is  good  work 
is  evidenced  by  the  requirements  necesary  to  matriculate  at  the  University,  and 
furthermore  that  young  men  impatient  of  the  necessary  study  slip  into  such 
eastern  institutions  as  Tale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton,  when  unable  to  enter 
at  Ann  Arbor. 

We  wish  to  present  in  this  paper  a  few  thoughts  respecting  as  to  what  high 
schools  can  do  towards  preparing  young  men  and  young  women  for  college, 
the  effect  of  a  good  high  school  upon  the  lower  grades,  the  result  of  the  rela- 
tion between  some  of  our  high  schools  and  the  University,  and  the  effect  of 
this  relation  on  the  high  school  itself.  The  question  "  what  can  we  do  ?"  is 
naturally  preceded  by  what  are  we  doing.  In  the  short  time  allotted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper,  although  coming  in  the  midst  of  increased  duties  at 
the  close  of  a  term,  the  speaker  had  nevertheless  succeeded  in  collecting  and 
collating  statistics  regarding  high  schools  and  high  school  work.  He  finds  in 
28  high  schools  of  the  State,  with  enrollments  ranging  from  50  to  350,  there 
are  in  Latin,  730  students;  in  Greek,  156  ;  in  German,  481;  in  French,  283  : 
in  geometry,  684;  in  algebra,  1,510;  in  higher  arithmetic,  1,024;  in  book- 
keeping, 314;  in  elements  of  physiology,  540 ;  of  chemistry,  275  ;  of  geology, 
213;  of  zoology,  279;  of  natural  philosophy,  630;  in  science  of  government, 
283;  in  English  grammar,  1,014;  in  rhetoric,  441;  in  English  literature, 
228 ;  in  United  States  history,  550 ;  in  physical  geography,  530 ;  in  general 
history,  480 ;  in  Grecian  history,  149 ;  in  moral  philosophy,  98 ;  in  mental 
philosophy,  117;  in  geometrical  drawing,  147;  in  elements  of  astronomy,  175; 
of  botany,  207 ;  in  trigonometry,  42.  These  figures  refer  to  the  work  of  1873-4. 
The  aggregate  number  enrolled  in  these  schools  is  2,748.  If  we  add  the  en- 
rollment of  five  other  schools,  taken  from  Superintendent  Briggs*  last  re- 
port, we  shall  have  3,440,  or  something  more  than  a  hundred  to  each  school 
pursuing  high  school  studies.  The  number  of  instructors  in  these  28  schools 
is  87,  hearing  an  average  of  six  and  a  half  recitations  each  day,  and  receiving 
an  average  ssdary  of  1862  50,  at  a  cost  127  30  per  pupil.  Of  these  pupils  in 
the  schools  514  are  preparing  for  the  University  or  some  college,  being  nearly 
equally  divided  between  the  classical  and  scientific  courses,  if  we  add  those  in 
Latin  scientific  to  those  in  the  scientific  course.  Twenty-three  of  these  schools 
find  their  patrons  willing  supporters,  while  the  other  five  report  the  people  di- 
vided but  the  majority  strongly  in  favor  of  the  high  school.  We  learn  that 
teachers  influence  pupils  to  select  some  course  in  21  of  these  schools,  and  that 
all  require  them  to  follow  a  course  when  once  selected  ;  that  23  persuade  pu- 
pils to  have  a  college  course  in  view,  while  two  would  have  their  pupils  be- 
lieve the  high  school  work  suflBcient ;  that  when  pupils,  or  parents  for  them, 
select  a  course  preparatory  to  the  University  or  some  college,  the  choice  is 
about  equal  between  the  classical  and  scientific  in  one  school,  while  the  Latin 
scientific  is  preferred  in  five,  the  scientific  in  eight,  and  the  classical  in  eleven; 
that  21  believe  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  ample,  while 
five  would  have  more  added  to  the  scientific  course ;  that  if  the  requirements 
were  increased  in  any  course  the  majority  express  a  preference  for  scientific 
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•studies,  although  a  few  wish  more  Greek  and  less  Virgil,  but  the  general  feel- 
ing in  25  is  averse  to  adding  mor^  Greek,  believing  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  University.  Prom  annual  reports  of  other  schools  doing  high  school 
work  we  learn  that  there  are  usually  three  well  defined  courses  of  instruction, 
based  upon  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University,  and  that  the  av- 
-erage  number  of  pupils  is,  as  has  been  stated,  about  100  in  each  school,  to  an 
average  of  three  teachers. 

The  work  that  may  be  done  in  the  high  school,  and  its  influence  upon  a 
graded  system  of  schools,  depend  largely  upon  the  character  and  amount  of 
work  in  the  grammar  school.  Owing  to  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  number 
of  studies  pursued  and  time  devoted  to  them  in  this  grade,  there  is  a  necessity 
to  define  what  may  constitute  its  proper  work,  in  doing  which  the  assumption 
is  that  the  child  devotes  three  years  to  the  work  and  enters  the  high  school 
not  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  « If  a  child,  therefore,  has  been  intelligently 
instructed  during  these  three  years  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  modern 
geography,  has  gone  through  and  digested  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
with  a  recitation  a  day  in  United  States  history  for  six  months,  and  for  four 
months  in  a  primary  natural  philosophy,  he  may  profitably  undertake  the 
work  of  the  high  school,  provided,  always,  he  is  so  old  that  his  judgment  may 
be  suflBciently  mature.  The  studies  which  shall  constitute  high  school  work 
proper  must  ever  be,  in  a  large  degree,  determined  by  the  University  require- 
ments. Hence  we  find  in  a  comparison  of  high  school  courses  a  greater  simi- 
larity than  in  the  grammar  school,  although  the  time  given  to  them  has  been 
-a  varying  factor,  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  many  studies 
now  taken  into  the  high  school  that  were  once  taught  in  the  grammar  school. 
The  present  requirements  of  the  University  have  necessitated  four  years' 
•courses.  Consequently  the  time  needed  for  mathematics  must  extend  over 
eleven  terms  in  order  to  be  mastered  and  properly  reviewed ;  the  Latin  will 
take  twelve  terms.  The  Greek,  with  the  Grecian  history  lately  added,  demands 
seven  terms ;  the  necessary  review  of  English  grammar,  or  analysis,  and 
rhetoric,  sadly  neglected  studies  in  many  of  the  schools,  take  four  terms.  Two 
full  terms  do  the  general  history  well, — one  more  term  may  be  added. 

To  fill  out  another  year  in  the  classical  and  Latin  scientific  courses,  with 
the  necessary  physical  geography,  the  same  amount  of  natural  philosophy  as 
in  the  scientific  course  should  be  required.  The  speaker  believed  that  the 
study  of  German  was  preferable  to  that  of  French  in  the  schools,  and  that 
many  parents  believed  it  would  be  of  more  practical  use  to  their  children. 
To  the  purely  scientific  course  may  be  added,  in  amount  equal  to  the  present 
requirements  in  geology  and  zoology,  some  elementary  treatise  on  physiology 
and  chemistry  which  our  schools,  being  better  prepared  to  instruct,  can  teach 
better  than  the  former.  Let  us  have  more  English  for  the  sake  of  the  Eng- 
lish,— two  terms  of  English  literature  and  some  book  in  word  analysis  or  ele- 
mentary historical  English  grammar.  Our  scientific  students  need  this  for 
the  culture  and  discipline  it  will  afford  them. 

It  is  true  we  are  asking  for  considerable  additional  preparatory  work.  We 
are  doing  so,  however,  advisedly.  First,  the  major  part  of  it  is  already  taught 
in  most  of  the  schools;  second,  whatever  the  University  requires  is  accepted 
with  no  unnecessary  questions,  and  students  take  up  the  work  cheerfully; 
third,  these  studies  may  be  taught  without  additional  expense,  while  to 
increase  the  Greek  increases  the  classes,  consequently  the  number  of  teachers, 
therefore  the  expense,  which  would  be  ruinous  to  many  schools ;  fourth,  it 
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would  produce  a  greater  uuiformity  in  the  courses  of  instructioD,  a  matter 
'' devoutly  to  be  wished/' aud  abolish  mauy  of  our  partial,  showy  courses,  a 
thing  no  less  to  be  desired  ;  finally  those  whose  circumstances  compel  them  to 
enter  the  professional  schools  on  leaving  the  high  school,  will  certainly  be 
much  better  fitted  for  the  work  than  many  now  are.  It  may  not  be  possible 
for  all  schools  to  undertake,  successfully,  this  additional  work  immediately, 
but  the  large  majority  of  the  fully  organized  are  able  to  do  so. 

The  influence  of  higher  education  extends  downward ;  a  good  grammar 
school  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  primary  school ;  a  good  high  school  adds 
a  third  more  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  grammar  school.  It  acts  as  a  power- 
ful magnet,  holding  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  longer,  and  increasing  their 
enthusiasm  in  their  studies  in  anticipation  of  passing  to  the  higher.  Super- 
intendent Tarbell,  in  his  report  for  1873,  says:  "*The  better  minds'  are  usu- 
ally looking  forward  hopefully,  ambitiously,  to  the  school  work  in  advance  of 
them.  If  we  have  a  high  school,  to  graduate  from  which  is  an  honor,  to 
belong  to  which  is  a  credit,  to  reach  which  is  an  ambition,  it  will  exert  a  wide- 
felt,  deep-reaching  influence  on  all  schools  below."  Then,  were  there  no  high 
school,  many  would  take  the  grammar  school  as  the  limit  of  school  work,  and 
fall  as  nruch  short  of  that  as  they  do  now  of  the  high  school.  Its  influence  is 
not  only  felt  by  their  pupils,  but  is  equally  manifest,  also,  among  the  teachers 
of  these  grades.  '^No  more  positive  is  the  influence  of  the  brain  in  quicken- 
ing the  activities  of  the  physical  frame  of  man  than  is  that  of  a  high  school 
in  awakening  the  interest  and  promoting  the  industry  of  the  pupils  below,"^ 
said  Prof.  Roberts  at  Elmira  in  1873. 

Again,  such  a  school  with  clearly  defined  courses  of  study  has  an  increased 
influence  over  its  own  members  and  multiplies  the  number  of  its  non-resident 
pupils,  who  are  a  good  element  to  cultivate,  being  usually  of  mature  years, 
coming  into  the  school  with  a  settled  purpose  generally  to  continue  faithful  to 
the  end  of  a  course.  The  speaker  then  went  on  to  show  that  the  ambitious 
students  of  a  class  shamed  the  indolent  into  greater  exertion  and  incited  the 
whole  class  with  greater  zeal  in  study,  extending  even  the  ambitious  influence 
to  the  parents  at  home. 

Prof.  Jones  then  discussed  at  length  the  intimate  relation  sustained  by  some 
of  the  schools  and  the  University,  the  admission  of  pupils  on  diploma,  without 
examination,  showing  that  the  attitude  of  the  University  to  high  schools  has 
stimulated  every  department  of  those  schools,  and  infused  new  life  and  vigor 
into  every  class.  The  speaker's  experience  went  to  show  that  this  relation  has 
intensified,  deepened,  and  dignified  the  work  of  the  high  school ;  it  gives  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  a  personal  interest  in  the  University;  it  increases  the  in- 
terest and  pride  of  the  parents,  in  the  success  of  the  schools;  it  increases  the 
numbers  preparing  for  college;  it  is  better  mentally  and  physically  for  the 
pupil,  his  diploma  ending  the  worry  and  cram  of  the  long  vacation  previous 
to  entering  college ;  it  incites  the  teacher  to  increased  endeavor  with  his  pu- 
pils, he  feeling  that  their  success  is  his  also;  and  as  nothing  has  awakened  a 
deeper  sympathy  among  the  people  for  the  University  and  its  prosperity,  it 
would  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  higher  education  to  sever  it;  for  the  high  school  is 
the  people's  college,  which  they  will  willingly  support  as  long  as  it  does  it 
work  honestly  and  thoroughly. 

riqiVERSITY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  M.  L.  D'Ooge,  of  the  University,  followed  with  a  paper,  presenting  the^ 
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subject  "What  the  University  and  the  colleges  ask  of  the  High  Schools/'  He 
described  the  relations  of  the  high  schools  to  the  University  and  the  colleges, 
and  said  that  the  work  of  preparation  had  vastly  improved  of  late,  especially 
dnring  the  last  two  years.  The  system  now  in  vogae  has  tended  to  anify  the 
school  system  of  Michigan,  to  improve  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  admission  to  the  University.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
higher  work  can  be  done  by  the  University,  particularly  during  the  senior 
year.  He  thought  that  the  true  course  in  this  State  was  to  keep  raising  the 
standard  of  the  high  schools  until  they  shall  be  in  reality  the  people's  colleges. 
Then  the  University  will  become  a  genuine  University,  which  shall  receive 
men  who  have  already  gained  a  liberal  education,  and  cause  our  State  institu- 
tion to  resemble  the  great  German  universities.  The  Michigan  University  is 
not  in  advance  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  of  the  great  universities 
of  the  East,  but  Prof.  D'Ooge  thought  that  the  preparation  is  required  to  be 
more  thorough  than  at  the  East.  In  the  Greek  preparation,  however,  the 
standard  ought  to  be  raised,  as  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Eastern  colleges. 

At  present  it  may  not  be  possible  to  have  Greek  taught  more  extensively, 
but  within  twenty-tive  years  he  believed  that  it  would  be  generally  and  largely 
taught  throughout  the  high  schools  of  Michigan.  The  diploma  students 
from  the  high  schools  constitute  the  cream  of  the  young  men  who  are  admit- 
ted to  the  University.  The  work  done  by  the  high  schools  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  the  standard  goes.  The  high  schools,  however,  are  also  doing 
an  excellent  work  among  students  who  never  propose  to  go  to  the  University, 
and  this  is  really  the  greatest  result  which  theee  schools  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce in  the  future.  Indeed,  some  of  the  smaller  high  schools  cannot  do  much 
toward  fitting  students  for  the  University.  It  is  perhaps  wiser  that  these 
weaker  high  schools  should  not  attempt  to  do  much  toward  preparation  for 
the  University.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  University  should  not  seek  to 
continue  directly  the  course  of  scientific  or  literary  study  which  some  students 
take  in  the  high  schools. 

THE  IKBEPEJ^DBKT  WORK  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

After  recess,  a  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Babcock,  of  Mt.  Clemens,  sub- 
ject: **  The  Independent  Work  of  the  High  School."  He  spoke  of  the  great 
diversity  of  studies  pursued  in  the  high  schools;  one  being  nothing  more 
than  a  well  appointed  grammar  school,  while  another  is  an  embryotic  univer- 
sity. Primarily,  the  high  school  should  supplement  and  enlarge  the  work 
done  by  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  so  as  to  prepare  the  pupil,  as  he 
may  elect,  for  admission  into  the  ordinary  branches  of  business,  or  into  the 
Normal  School  or  the  University.  The  high  school  has  a  two-fold  nature; 
first,  to  make  the  scholar  a  useful  citizen  when  he  goes  forth  irom  its  walls; 
and,  second,  to  qualify  him  for  admission  to  the  University,  if  he  shall  desire 
to  go  there.  The  student  is  supposed  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  useful 
information  when  he  enters  the  high  school. 

Prof.  Babcock  then  suggested  the  studies  which  the  students  at  the  high 
schools  ought  to  pursue,  botany  and  zoology,  as  well  as  one  or  two  languages, 
etc.,  the  usual  English  branches,  studying  his  own  language  and  literature  par- 
ticularly. Among  the  leading  English  studies  are  algebra  geometry,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  Suitable  discrimination  should  be  made  between  pupils  who 
are  strong  and  mentally  active  and  those  who  are  weak  and  mentally  sluggish. 
From  the  former,  to  whom  is  much  is  given,  much  should  be  required,  while 
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from  the  latter  less  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Among  studies  which  should 
be  taken  later  in  the  high  school  course  are  trigonometry  and  physiology, 
mental  philosophy  and  psychology.  Prof.  Babcock  would  not  have  the 
high  school  student  enter  upon  very  abstruse  speculations,  but  he  should  un- 
derstand the  great  fundamental  laws  of  mental  science.  He  should  also  study 
history  and,  to  some  extent,  the  science  of  government  He  may  study  logic 
to  some  extent  and  get  in  the  way  of  writing,  by  compositions. 

The  speaker  thought  that  the  advance  recently  made  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  University  was  not  in  the  right  direction.  The  Latin 
and  Greek  standards  and  that  of  mathematics  have  been  raised,  but  Mr.  Bab- 
cock thought  that  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  natural  sciences, 
both  in  the  high  schools  and  to  admit  students  to  the  University.  He  believed 
that  the  complaint  of  Horace  Greeley  in  reference  to  the  number  of  men  who 
now  overcrowd  the  professions  was  well  founded.  The  demand  of  to-day  is 
for  men  who  are  capable  of  producing  practical  good.  Much  may  properly  be 
studied  in  the  University  which  cannot  properly  be  studied  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  State.  The  standard  of  the  high  schools  should,  however,  be  so  raised 
that  high  school  work  shall  not  be  done  at  the  University.  Neither  should 
Normal  work  be  done  at  the  University,  but  the  Normal  schools  should  be  nu- 
merous enough  and  suflBciently  equipped  to  do  their  work  well  and  completely. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TOPIC. 

Dr.  Kendall  Brooks,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  said  that  he  believed  the  people 
were  ready  for  an  advance  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  schools  and  in 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University.  As  the  high  schools  become 
more  useful  the  people  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  increased  expenses.  He 
thought  the  course  of  study  which  the  student  should  receive  should  not  differ 
very  much  whether  he  intended  to  go  the  University  or  not.  The  discipline 
required  was  substantially  the  same. 

A  few  words  were  said  by  Prof.  Beck,  of  Hope  College,  who  spoke  of  the 
college  with  which  he  is  connected  as  possessing  three  departments,  academic, 
collegiate,  and  theological,  numbering  about  100  students  in  the  aggregate. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Demmon,  of  Ann  Arbor,  said  that  six  terms  were  quite  sufficient 
for  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  high  schools,  and  he  trusted  that  the  standard  of 
Greek  scholarship  in  the  high  schools  might  steadily  be  raised. 

Prof.  Hennequin,  of  the  University,  thought  that  the  study  of  French  when 
properly  conducted,  might  advantageously  be  added  to  the  high  school  curri- 
culum. 

Supt.  Doty,  of  Detroit,  thought  that  the  scientific  men  were  too  much  dis- 
posed to  ignore  the  advantages  of  studying  the  ancient  languages.  In  fact, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  are  so  woven  into  our  existence  that  they  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. They  possess  a  value  entirely  beyond  the  merits  which  are  usually  at- 
tributed to  them.  Ancient  authors  such  as  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  others 
have  had  very  much  to  do  with  our  modern  civilization,  and  the  latter,  Mr. 
Doty  thought,  had  benefitted  modern  journalism  as  much  as  has  Horace 
Greeley. 

Prof.  Olney,  of  the  University,  thought  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  laboring  to  produce  a  different  result  from  that  sought  to  be 
wrought  by  the  people  of  Europe  who  control  affairs  there.  The  aim  of  the 
educational  institutions  here  is  to  raise  the  masses,  there  it  is  to  educate  a 
<)las8. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  half  past  7  P.  M. 
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TUESDAY   EVENING. 

The  meeting  opened  at  7:30  P.  M.,  with  singing,  led  hy  Prof.  Austin  George, 
of  Kalamazoo. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Prof.  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Detroit,  delivered  the  lecture  of  the  evening.  Sub- 
ject: "Natural  History.^'  He  discussed,  particularly,  the  latest  system  of 
classification  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and  described,  graphically,  the 
peculiarities  of  insects,  with  frequent  illustrations  upon  the  blackboard. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  Association  adjourned  till  9:30  A.  M.  next 
day. 


WEDNESDAY   MORNING,  DEC.  80. 

The  Association  met  in  compliance  with  adjournment,  and  the  session  was 
opened  with  devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Gregory,  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

CULTURE  OF  TEACHERS. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  preliminary  business,  Prof.  Austin  George,  of 
Kalamazoo,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  Culture  of  Teachers  outside  of  their 
Professional  Work.'*  His  paper  first  disclosed  the  need  of  the  culture  of  teach- 
ers outside  of  their  professional  work  as  being  two-fold.  First,  the  schools 
need  it,  that  pupils  may  have  the  benefit  of  soul-full  instruction,  and  not  the 
mere  humdrum  of  the  text-books ;  second,  the  teachers  need  it,  that  they  may 
stand  before  schools  and  communities,  not  as  mere  pedagogues  and  pedants, 
but  with  the  trained  intellects  and  rounded  characters  of  cultured  men  and 
women. 

The  two  great  hindrances  to  outside  culture  are  lack  of  time  and  lack  of 
inclination.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  graded  system,  if  properly  understood 
and  worked  by  the  teacher,  gives  the  needed  time.  I  am  aware  of  the 
demands  made  upon  teachers  for  reports  and  preparation  for  classes,  and  on 
the  part  of  our  lady  teachers  for  the  making  and  repairing  of  the  modern 
wardrobe.  Yet,  making  all  allowances,  I  know  there  is  time  for  outside  cult- 
ure. It  has  been  well  said,  ^Hhat  an  earnest  purpose  finds  time  or  makes 
time.  It  seizes  on  spare  moments,  and  turns  larger  fragments  of  leisure  to 
golden  account 

The  principal  thing  in  the  way  is  the  lack  of  inclination.        *        ♦        * 

Disinclination  may  spring  from  two  causes.  The  importance  and  desirabil- 
ity of  this  culture  may  not  be  appreciated,  or  the  nervous  system  of  the  teach- 
er may  be  so  prostrated  by  the  work  of  the  school  as  to  reduce  the  vital  ener- 
gies to  such  low  ebb  that  ambition  for  improvement  is  smothered  by  the 
necessity  for  repairs.  In  such  cases  the  needed  rest  may  be  found  in  change  of 
occupation,  as  well  as  in  cessation  from  toil,  and  with  this  advantage :  that  the 
culture  gained  lightens  the  regular  work  by  increasing  the  capabilities  of  the 
worker. 

In  schools  and  colleges  the  excitement  which  contact  with  numbers  pro- 
duces, the  spirit  of  pride  and  emulation  which  is  developed,  and  the  mild 
coercion  of  the  teacher,  act  as  a  stimulant  and  pressure  to  drive  the  pupil 
forward.    In  after-life  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  study  will,  generally,  from 
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the  nature  of  circumstances^  be  by  ourselves  alone.  Hence,  outside  culture 
wilJ,  as  a  rule,  be  self-culture.  This  requires  much  more  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  learner  than  class  study,  and  is,  on  that  account,  more  valuable  to  those 
who  pursue  it.  True,  advancement  in  scholarship,  and  nearly  all  scientific 
research,  come  as  an  after-culture^  and  not  while  accomplishing  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  schools.  The  highest  culture  schools  can  give,  is  such  preparatory 
training  as  will  enable  pupils  rightly  to  instruct  themselves.  This  is  the 
vital  principle,  and  because  there  is  failure  here,  there  is  failure  in  after-life  in 
undertaking  and  carrying  forward  any  system  of  self-culture. 

Those  whom  we  call  self-educated  men  are  illustrations  in  point.  They 
have  progressed  along  certain  channels,  few  and  narrow  ones  they  may  be, 
wiih  independent  habits  of  thought  and  study.  They  have  not  been  stimu- 
lated by  class  excitement,  nor  urged  to  effort  by  instructors,  but  have  been 
held  to  their  work  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  force  of  their  individual 
wills.  As  a  result  of  this  manner  of  culcure  there  is  no  break  in  the  method 
when  they  step  from  merely  scholastic  studies  to  the  field  of  after-culture. 
They  were  their  own  masters  before, — they  are  their  own  masters  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
best  schools,  and  have  received  the  broadest  culture  they  can  gain,  fail  in  after 
life  to  undertake  and  keep  up  any  system  of  culture,  or  lose  precious  time  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  growth.  They  miss  the 
superintendence  of  masters  and  the  inspiration  of  the  class-room. 

It  is  important  to  those  attempting  any  branch  of  outside  culture  to  under- 
stand that  the  battle  begins  not  in  nature  or  in  books,  but  in  their  own  minds, 
and  unless  they  win  victory  here  their  culture  will  be  a  house  built  upon  the 
sand. 

While  self-culture  is  not  self-discipline,  it  is  closely  related  to  it;  it  has  its 
root  there,  and  will  produce  its  brightest  flower  and  choicest  fruit  when  rooted 
in  strong  soil.  Self-discipline  is  the  cultivation  of  the  will.  The  various 
faculties  of  the  intellect  may  be  cultivated  to  a  comparatively  high  state,  and 
the  memory  stored  with  useful  truths  and  varied  facts,  and  still  if  the  possessor 
be  unable  to  use  his  faculties  when  he  desires,  he  is  constantly  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  is  unduly  weighted  in  the  race.  Mental  discipline  means  such  train- 
ing of  the  faculties  that  we  can  command  their  full  powers  at  pleasure. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  this  discipline  are  bad  habits  of  life  and  work,  and  an 
indolent  temperament,  which  is  g^-nerally  the  child  of  the  other  two. 

One  of  the  old  philosophers  remarked  that  a  man  has  passed  his  prime,  is 
growing  old,  in  fact  has  reached  his  dotuge,  when  he  has  a  bad  habit  which  he 
knows  to  be  bad,  and  contemplates  it  with  no  hope  of  reformation. 

Says  a  modern  writer:  *•  There  are  two  powers  of  the  human  soul  which 
make  self-culture  possible, — che  st-lf-searching  and  the  self-forming  power." 
Self-forming  implies  direct  effi)rt  of  the  will,  and  the  importance  ot  cultivat- 
ing the  will  as  the  backbone  of  intellectual  culture  must  be  apparent. 

I  have  considered  culture  that  pertains  to  the  intellect.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  moral  culture  hinges  even  more  directly  on  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  training  of  the  will.  One  may  have  never  so  fine  moral  perceptions, 
and  understand  never  so  clearly  duty  to  self,  neighbor,  state,  and  God,  and  if 
the  will  lack  strength  and  jjroper  diescipline,  the  day  of  trial  will  show  moral 
weakness  and  cowardice.  While  the  enlightened  culture  of  the  will  is  very 
needful  to  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  moral  cult- 
ure.   True  moral  culture  begins  here;  it  is  the  bed-rock  of  moral  excellence. 
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Supposing  a  strong  purpose  for  outside  culture  to  exist,  the  question  arises : 
Where  shall  we  begin  ?  Says  Herbert  Spencer :  "If  we  consider  it  we  shall 
find  that  exhaustive  observation  is  an  element  in  all  great  success/'  Our  meth- 
ods of  education  from  text  books,  with  their  definitions,  statements,  and 
descriptions,  appealing  almost  wholly  to  the  intellect,  and  the  very  rare  use  of 
the  senses  which  pupils  are  called  upon  to  make,  have  the  effect  of  dulling 
rather  than  developing  the  powers  of  observation.  Intercourse  with  teachers 
has  shown  me  that  right  here  is  a  grave  defect.  And  that,  next  to  the  will, 
there  should  be  cultivated  a  power  of  close  and  accurate  observation. 

I  remember  reading,  not  long  since,  of  a  man  who  went  to  Agassiz  to  study 
natural  history.  The  great  teacher  didn't  hand  him  a  text-book  from  which 
to  study  classification  of  animal  life.  He  didn't  tell  him  of  moUusca,  radiata, 
;and  vertebrata ;  he  said  never  a  word  of  cheiroptera  or  brocheopod,  he  simply 
handed  him  a  dead  fish  and  directed  him  to  examine  it,  and  when  he  came 
again  to  tell  him  what  he  had  seen.  The  man  was  quite  disquieted,  and 
failed  to  see  much  of  anything.  But  for  two  mortal  weeks  he  was  kept  at 
that  fish,  until,  by  much  hard  looking,  studying,  dissecting,  drawmg  the  vari- 
ous parts,  he  learned  more  of  the  real  structure  of  fishes  in  that  brief  time, 
and  more  real  natural  history,  than  a  year  in  books  could  have  taught  him ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  and  best  of  all,  he  had  learned  to  use  his  eyes. 

Observation  cultiviates  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  has  this  great  advantage: 
that  it  makes  the  question  of  knowledge  an  active  pursuit.  The  mind  reaches 
out  for  facts;  they  are  not  poured  into  us  as  in  text- book  instruction;  it 
revels  in  being  an  active  discoverer  rather  than  a  passive  recipient.  Accurate 
observation  of  special  properties  should  be  combined  with  a  broad  view  of  the 
general  effect,  and  from  this  results  classification  and  generalization. 

Science  has  been  described  as  organized  knowledge.  Before  it  can  be  organ- 
ized it  must  be  possessed^  and  so,  before  one  can  be  scientific,  he  must  know 
many  facts  of  science ;  you  cannot  generalize  correctly  from  insufiScient  data. 
"True  culture  leaves  generalizations  until  there  are  particulars  to  base  them 
on."  But  all  men  are  bound  to  generalize,  and  the  great  difference  between 
the  broad  man  and  the  narrow  man  is  this:  the  broad  man  generalizes  from 
many  facts,  and  the  narrow  man  from  few.  The  cultured  man  is  the  broad 
man,  the  uncultured  man  is  the  narrow.  To  be  able  to  classify  correctly  is 
very  important,  inasmuch  as  classification  precedes  correct  reasoning.  The 
facts  acquired  by  observation  shculd  be  co-ordinated  with  those  already  pos- 
.sessed.  Culture  consists  not  only  in  storing  up  information,  but  in  arranging 
and  harmonizingit  according  to  some  principle  of  classification,  and  thus,  as 
Channing  expresses  it,  "  building  up  a  force  of  thought  which  may  be  turned 
at  will  on  any  subject  on  which  we  are  called  to  pass  judgment."  Or,  to  quote 
one  of  Herbert  Spencer's  pithy  sentences:  "It  is  not  the  knowledge  stored 
up  as  intellectual  fat  which  is  of  value,  but  that  which  is  turned  into  intel- 
lectual muscle."  Eight  here  is  the  dividing  line  between  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, or  perhaps  I  should  say,  is  where  knowledge  blossoms  into  wisdom. 

Observation  is  the  parent  of  orignal  research  in  whatever  fifld  investigation 
is  conducted.  The  natural  sciences  have  been  used  as  the  back-ground  of  my 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation.  Another 
department  of  learning  might  serve  the  same  purpose,  though  the  connection 
might  not  be  so  obvious. 

A  great  hindrance  to  this  culture  is  the  idea  that  extensive  apparatus  is 
^necessary.     Beginners  at  any  trade  do  not  need  fine  tools,  nor  many  of  them. 
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Too  fine  tools  in  undisciplined  hands  may  ruin  the  work.  The  simple  appli- 
ances used  by  Franklin  in  the  experiments  leading  to  his  great  discoveries  may 
well  be  borne  in  mind.  Lord  Bacon,  "  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  natui^e/* 
lost  his  life  from  a  cold  contracted  in  a  simple  experiment  with  a  chicken,  to 
determine  if  flesh  could  be  preserved  by  snow  as  well  as  by  salt 

I  am  told  that  the  students  on  Pennikese  Island  are  allowed  no  apparatus 
beyond  a  simple  magnifying  glass.  Oreat  results  may  often  be  shown  with 
simple  contrivances. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  asked  for  an  appropriation  from  the  Royal  Society,  that 
he  might  make  the  largest  electrical  battery  known ;  and  with  it  he  exhibited 
the  galvanic  spark,  not  known  before.  WoUaston,  who  detested  large  scale 
experiments,  was  disgusted  with  the  fuss  made  about  the  great  battery.  He 
met  a  friend  in  the  street  in  London,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Dayy'g 
spark.  **  No ;  I  could  not  get  in,  there  was  such  a  crowd.'*  "  Step  behind  the 
shade  of  this  pillar,  and  I  will  show  it  now."  So  he  took  out  from  his  pocket 
a  lady's  gold  thimble,  which  he  had  arranged  into  a  little  battery.  He  drop- 
ped in  a  drop  of  acid,  and  exhibited  a  little  green  spark  to  his  friend. 

A  great  feature  in  successful  self  culture  is  to  study  the  things  we  can  com- 
prehend. As  the  power  and  habit  of  observation  and  generalization  increase, 
so  will  the  ability  to  comprehend,  and  also  the  love  of  this  method  of  pursuit. 

To  write  the  English  language  with  ease  and  facility,  so  as  to  express  our 
ideas  with  force  and  exactness,  is  no  mean  accomplishment  Those  who 
achieve  moderate  culture  in  other  directions,  but  have  not  been  required  to 
practice  composition,  usually  find  that  their  literary  tastes  are  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity to  execute ;  and  so,  when  called  upon  to  wield  the  pen  they  boggle  at 
every  step.    Such  will  do  well  to  remember  Pope's  line, — 

**  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  choice." 

and  apply  themselves  to  correct  their  defect,  remembering,  also,  Montaigne's 
advice,  to  "  write  what  they  know,  and  as  much  as  they  know,  but  no  more 
than  they  know.'* 

Any  rhetoric  furnishes  the  proper  advice  and  necessary  rules  for  the  forma- 
tion of  style.  To  acquire  a  proper  vocabulary  is,  however,  of  greater  impor- 
tance ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  if  one  has  something  to  say  and  the  ex- 
act words  in  which  to  say  it,  his  style  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Another  element  of  culture  is  intercourse  with  superior  minds.  This  may 
be  by  association  with  persons,  or  by  books.  The  society  of  the  intellectually 
gifted  has  peculiar  charms  and  exerts  an  influence  wide-felt  and  deep-reach- 
ing. This  is  beneficial  and  ennobling  when  it  stimulates  thought,  but  when  it 
encourages  a  passive  following  it  does  not  conduce  to  true  culture. 

Intercourse  with  superior  minds  will  be  had  chiefly  in  books.  Here  we  may 
meet  the  wise  and  the  good  of  all  ages ;  the  great  thoughts  of  the  master  minds  of 
the  world  lie  open  before  us.  But  not  every  great  thought  or  great  truth  is  of 
worth  to  the  reader ;  it  must  be  felt  to  be  such.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
"  books  are  useful  only  as  they  help  us  to  interpret  what  we  see  and  experi- 
ence.'' This  is  their  legitimate  province,  and  unless  they  do  this  they  had 
better  be  unread,  for  they  contain  only  intellectual  chaff. 

The  branches  to  be  pursued  must  depend  largely  upon  individual  needs  and 
preferences.  If  they  cannot  be  followed  con  amore,  you  are  on  the  wrong 
track,  or  are  proceeding  by  improper  methods.  Proper  methods  are  every- 
thing, and  the  beauty  and  glory  of  them  are  that  they  warm  and  stimulate 
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and  increase  the  powers  they  develop  to  that  degree  that  self-cultnre  becomes 
a  habit  of  the  mind,  and  is  self-perpetuating. 

MORAL  AND   RELIGIOUS  CULTURE. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Chittenden,  of  Ann  Arbor,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "School 
Work  in  its  Relation  to  the  Moral  and  Religious  Nature  of  the  Pupils.'^  She 
controverted  some  statements  of  Herbert  Spencer  as  to  the  connection  between 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  The  simple  learning  to  read,  or  commit- 
ting to  memory  of  the  multiplication  table,  has  its  effect  in  awakening  and 
quickening  the  pupil's  moral  sensibilities.  Mr.  Spencer  claims  that  the  great- 
est value  of  scientific  culture  is  in  its  religious  impressions,  but  will  not  admit 
the  same  value  in  linguistic  culture.  The  writer  argued  that  the  languages 
equally  with  the  sciences  are  agencies  of  moral  and  religious  culture.  Again, 
Spencer  points  to  our  common  schools  as  a  proof  of  the  impracticablity  of 
building  up  national  virtue  by  purely  intellectual  education ;  but,  in  the 
writer's  estimation,  public  morality  in  the  United  States  would  be  incompar- 
ably greater  if  the  common  schools  were  closed,  and  the  pupils  turned  out  to 
ignorance  and  idleness. 

Popular  education  is  not  and  should  not  be  purely  intellectual.  The  higher 
moral  and  religious  culture  is  infused  into  it,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  the  teacher.  Still  more  will  it  be  infused  into  it  as  teachers  resort 
less  and  less  to  fear  and  force,  and  more  and  more  to  kindness  and  sympathy. 
The  spirit  of  the  school-room  should  be  the  spirit  of  love.  The  writer  hoped 
for  a  greater  education  of  the  head  among  women,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
more  education  of  the  heart  among  men.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  say  that  the 
religious  education  must  be  cared  for  by  the  church.  The  school-teacher  is 
responsible  not  only  for  the  intellectual  but  for  the  religious  advancement  of 
his  or  her  pupil. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TOPIC. 

Dr.  Kendall  Brooks,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  in  discussing  the  paper  of  Miss 
Chittenden,  said  it  was  well  to  keep  in  mind  a  few  general  principles  which 
seem  to  cover  the  whole  case.  First,  moral  character  takes  precedence  over 
intellectual  development.  Second,  the  primary  object  in  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  is  intellectual  development.  Third,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
sequence  from  the  two  first  propositions  that  the  teacher's  relation  to  his  pupil 
as  a  religious  instructor  is  purely  incidental,  and  must  not  be  made  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  teacher  is  not  placed  there  for  the  sake  of  calling 
attention  to  religious  truths,  and  it  would  be  an  impertinence  in  him  to  disre- 
gard the  fact  that  the  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  many  doctrines  which  he 
does  not  hold  as  sacred.  Still  he  may,  in  many  incidental  ways,  advance  their 
moral  culture,  and  inspire  them,  by  example  and  precept,  to  live  a  higher  life* 
The  teacher  should,  above  all,  be  a  man  of  irreproachable  character. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University,  wished  to  correct  an  expression  in 
the  essay  that  ^*  religion  had  been  worsted  in  its  contest  with  geology."  "  The 
fact  is,"  said  the  Professor,  "that  certain  portions  of  dogmatic  theology  had  been 
defeated  by  geology." 

Prof.  Joseph  Estabrook,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  objected  to  Prof.  Hil- 
gard's  expression  that  "  certain  portions  of  dogmatic  theology  had  been  de- 
feated by  geology."  Certain  arbitrary  interpretations  of  Scripture  have  been 
disproved,  but  the  body  of  dogmatic  theology  remains  as  before. 
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TEAOHIKG  BEADING. 

After  a  recess  of  fifteen  miDutes  a  brief  paper  was  presented  by  Prof. 
-Joseph  Estabrook,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  the  sabjecti 
**  Teaching  Beading,  Practically  Considered." 

He  defined  the  theme,  and  proceeded  to  treat  it  in  a  very  practical  way  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  present. 

The  main  objects  which  should  be  aimed  at,  he  said,  are  to  teach  the  child 
readiness  in  ntteriog  words  at  sight,  an  agreeable  quality  of  voice,  correct  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  author.  Proper  position  should 
be  studied,  because  it  is  impossible  that  students  should  read  correctly  who 
have  not  learned  to  stand  correct,  hold  a  book  properly,  etc.  This  matter  can 
hardly  receive  too  much  attention,  as  so  much  depends  upon  it,  and  because 
such  great  deficiency  usually  exists  with  regard  to  it  Again,  great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  matter  of  expressing  thought  and  sentiment  properly. 
Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  reading  and  declamation  in  most  educational  in- 
stitutions, both  of  lower  and  of  higher  grades,  and  even  in  many  of  the  colleges. 
The  diflBculty,  however,  usually  commences  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  Some  practical  suggestions  were  given  by  Prof.  Estabrook  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  teachers  of  lower  grade  schools,  so  that  considerable  improvement, 
lie  thought-,  might  be  made  by  them  even  by  observing  a  few  of  these  funda- 
mental directions.  He  called  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  punctu- 
ation marks  used  form  no  guide  whatever  to  the  inflection  of  the  voice.  That 
^should  be  regulated  by  the  thought. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TOPIC. 

The  discusion  of  the  topic  was  opened  by  Prof.  Sill,  of  Detroit.  He  spoke 
of  the  impossibility  of  reading  with  expression  where  there  is  any  hesitancy 
in  pronouncing  the  words  or  comprehending  their  meaning.  In  his  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  of  reading  he  found  rules  of  little  use.  It  would  be  as  absurd 
to  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  according  to  which  you  shall  laugh,  as  to  lay  down 
rules  according  to  which  you  shall  express  joy,  or  anger,  or  hatred  in  reading. 
The  only  way  is  to  laugh  or  cry  when  you  feel  like  it,  and  if  you  don't  feel 
like  it,  imitate  those  who  do.  The  teacher  can  make  as  good  a  reader  as  him- 
^self  by  imitation,  and  no  better.  The  habit  of  indistinctness  can  be  broken 
Tip,  and  the  Professor  gave  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  iu  which 
ibis  may  be  effected.  He  gave  some  amusing  illustrations  of  bad  reading, 
•especially  in  reading  poetry,  the  cadence  of  which  he  described  as  "three  sled- 
trunners  right  side  up  and  one  sled-runner  up-side  down." 

Prof.  Estabrook  said  there  were  reasons  why  one  passage  should  be  read  with 
-one  quality  of  voice,  or  one  pitch,  and  not  with  another,  and  he  thought  the 
reader  ought  to  have  some  general  principles  to  guide  him  in  determining 
how  certain  pieces  should  be  read  when  there  is  no  teacher  to  be  imitated. 
This  is  all  he  meant  by  the  use  of  rules  for  reading. 

Prof.  Sill  reiterated  bis  belief  that  rules  for  reading  are  absolutely  worthless. 
As  for  determining  the  sense  of  a  passage,  that  is  not  a  matter  of  rule  buD  of 
"gumption." 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 
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WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

Association  conyened  at  2  P.  M. 

On  reassembling,  the  paper  of  Prof.  S.  S.  Babcock,  on  '*  The  Independent 
Work  of  the  High  Schools/*  was  taken  from  the  table  in  order  to  give  the 
writer  an  opportunity  to  state  his  position  more  explicitly,  which  he  thought 
had  been  misapprehended  or  misrepresented.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  reflecting  on  the  thoroughness  or  importance  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  University.  He  simply  argued  that  the  State  ought  not  to  support  special 
preparatory  schools  to  the  University,  and  the  high  schools  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  do  that  class  of  work. 

NATTJEAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  regular  order  being  resumed,  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University,  read 
a  paper  upon  the  suject:  **How  to  Teach  Natural  Science  to  Children."  He 
said :  ^ 

"Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences  has  not  been  regarded  as  forming  a  necessary  part  of  a  general  educa- 
tion. Even  now  there  are  those  who  contend  that  the  theologian,  the  lawyer, 
the  literary  student,  or  general  scholar  can  very  well  dispense  with  anything 
more  than  a  very  slight  smattering  of  the  objective  sciences.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  worth  while  at  this  time  to  controvert  this  extreme  position.  The 
commanding  and  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  even  the  recondite  facts  of 
the  physical  sciences  warn  the  most  indifferent  as  well  as  the  most  prejudiced, 
that  no  man  can  hereafter  claim  to  be  well  educated  without  being  well 
grounded,  at  least,  in  the  elements  of  these  sciences,  and  in  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  detail  bearing  upon  the  arts  and  every-day  life. 

"But  I  contend  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  leaving  the  farmer  and  mechan- 
ic to  find  out  by  costly  experience  the  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  geology,  with  which  they  deal  every  day,  than  there  is  for  leav- 
ing them  to  pick  their  own  way  in  the  alphabet  or  in  arithmetic.  No  one  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  agricultural  and  geological  surveys  can  have  failed  to  re- 
mark how  small  an  amount  of  knowledge  on  these  eminently  practical  sub- 
jects would  prevent  the  useless  expenditure  of  untold  labor  and  money,  now 
wasted  on  ill-directed  efforts  at  improvement  and  in  random  experimenting. 
This  is  true  in  regard  to  agricultural  pursuits  no  less  than  with  reference  to 
the  mechanic  arts ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  rendering 
our  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  classes  for 
whom  they  are  primarily  designed,  is  owing  to  this  fatal  omission  in  the  early 
training  of  those  who  seek  their  aid.  Unused  to  systematic  mental  effort,  and 
lacking  the  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles,  the  time  they 
are  willing  to  give  to  their  education  is  far  too  short  to  lead  to  satisfactory 
results. 

"  The  natural  sciences  form  the  object  of  the  highest  intellectual  effort  of  the 
age,  and  their  practical  applications  are  fast  raising  our  industries  from  mere 
handicraft  into  professional  pursuits.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  age,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  in  our  educa- 
tional systems,  and  the  intense  and  wide-spread  interest  excited  by  the  Dar- 
win hypothesis,  whose  discussion  has  reached  every  class  of  society,  shows 
plainly  that  the  popular  mind  is  "  up  with  the  times."  Semi-scientific  period- 
icals are  springing  up  everywhere,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  demand  for 
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that  information  which  should  have  been  given  at  the  outset  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  I  contend  that  it  is  not  only  perfectly  practicable  to  make  these 
sciences  the  subject  of  common  school  teaching,  but  that  to  do  so  would  very 
materially  relieve  the  great  pressure  now  experienced  in  our  higher  educa- 
tional institutions. 

^^I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  in  this  place,  the  relative  merits  of  what  has  been 
called  the  new  education  as  contrasted  with  the  old  classical  curriculum. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  truth  assuredly  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  For 
my  own  part,  while  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  physical 
sciences,  I  freely  admit  that  as  an  exclusive  means  of  culture,  that  study  is 
calculated  to  produce  as  fatal  a  one-sidedness  in  one  direction,  as  the  old  sys- 
tem on  the  other.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
natural  science  will,  hereafter,  in  the  fight  for  existence,  be  required  of  every 
one,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  proper  measure,  time,  and  manner  of  im- 
parting that  knowledge.  « 

^^In  regard  to  the  measure^  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  training  in 
the  physical  sciences  has  led  to  a  gradual  augmentation  of  that  part  of  the 
college  curriculum,  until  the  latter,  overcrowded  before,  even  with  the  mere 
humanities,  is  ready  to  burst  its  narrow  bounds  of  four  years,  and  will,  in  my 
opinion,  inevitably  do  so  before  long.  A  little  of  everything,  and  not  much  of 
anything,  is  now  th^  standing  reproach  of  our  colleges.  We  must  very  soon 
come  to  the  old  world  distinction  between  gymnasium  (or  college)  and  uni- 
versity, or  continue  to  send  our  young  men  abroad  for  their  professional  stud- 
ies. It  is  a  hopeful  symptom,  that  50  post-graduate,  or  real  university  stu- 
dents, now  appear  on  the  catalogue  of  Yale.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  time 
allotted  by  our  impatient  American  youth  for  their  higher  and  professional 
education  is  entirely  too  short,  and  should  be  prolonged  for  several  years  be- 
yond the  present  term.  But  this  must  be  the  work  of  time ;  meanwhile,  until 
this  reform  is  accomplished,  we  should  diligently  seek  to  economize  time  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  to  advantage,  both  by  exscinding  redundancies  and  by  im- 
proving methods  of  instruction.  As  regards  the  former  point,  the  estab- 
lishment of  parallel  courses  of  studies  has  accomplished  much  good,  and  will 
doubtless  before  long  become  the  universal  policy  of  our  institutions,  it  being 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  Latin  and  Greek  should  not  be  made  the  con- 
ditio sine  qua  non  of  access  to  the  higher  educational  branches. 

"  But  while  the  thorough  study  of  these  ancient  languages  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  a  luxury  to  the  unprofessional  man,  the  same  is  not  true  of  those 
studies  with  which  they  have  usually  gone  hand  in  hand, — that  of  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  and  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  development  It  is  piti- 
ful, and  almost  nauseating  to  observe  the  supreme  conceit  of  some  of  those  who, 
having  altogether  omitted  thQ  ^^humanities''  from  their  education,  imagine  that 
in  the  possession  of  the  objective  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  times  they  can 
dispense  with  the  antiquated  wisdom  of  past  ages.  And  yet  they  are  not  more 
blameworthy  than  those  who,  on  the  opposite  extreme,  presume  to  evolve  from 
their  inner  consciousness  and  from  their  arbitrary  interpretation  of  scripture 
passages  all  that  is  worth  knowing,  and  condemn  as  profane  and  godless  the 
use  of  our  reason  upon  the  physical  phenomena  of  creation. 

"  As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  few  among  my  audience,  probably,  have 
any  leaning  towards  the  old  scholastic  idea,  that  learning  must  not  be  made 
too  easy.  The  time  has  passed  when  it  was  thought  meritorious,  or  desirable, 
for  the  sake  of  thoughtlessness,  to  compel  the  pupil  to  pass  through  all  the 
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stages  of  imperfection,  like  his  ancestors;  much  as  though  a  handicraft  man 
were  to  compel  his  apprentice  to  use  all  the  primitive  tools  from  the  stone  age 
down  before  allowing  him  the  use  of  the  improved  modern  one.  Since  the 
time  of  Pestalozzi  it  has  at  least  been  theoretically  admitted,  that  learning 
should  be  made  as  easy  as  is  compatible  with  thoroughness,  and  that  the 
methods  so  successful  in  the  Kindergarten  may  be  no  less  successfully  applied 
later  in  life,  and  to  the  highest  studies.  We  should  proceed  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  complex,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  work  his  own  way  by  the 
thread  of  principles,  but  avoid  unnecessary  memorizing,  and  the  imposition  of 
riddles.  Also,  that  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  pupil's  stage  of  mental 
development,  thus  accomplishing  the  same  degree  of  advancement  within  a 
shorter  space  of  time,  and  without  creating  that  weariness  and  antipathy  to 
study  which  is  so  often  the  result  of  the  old  scholastic  methods  of  instruction, 

*^The  recognition  of  this  principle  has  led  to  the  extensive  introduction  of 
objective  methods  of  study  for  children  in  acknowledgement  of  the  unmistak- 
able predominance  of  the  perceptive  over  the  reasoning  faculties  at  an  early 
age.  We  thus  teach  children  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  with  far  lesd  eflfort, 
and  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  yet  quite  as  thoroughly  as  we  learned  them 
with  tears  and  weariness  in  our  school  days.  It  is  singular  that  the  principle 
here  invoked,  and  so  successfully  applied,  should  have  found  so  little  recogni- 
tion in  its  obvious  applications  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  for  it  is 
palpable  and  eminently  in  accordance  with  every-day  experience,  that  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  perceptive  faculties  in  children  renders  the  study  of  object- 
ive science  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  taste  and  mental  powers  at  an  early  age. 

"Instead  of  this,  we  have  been  attempting  to  force  upon  their  immature 
powers  such  purely  metaphysical  conceptions  as  the  classification  of  words, 
the  parts  of  speech,  the  smallest  common  denominations  of  fractions,  the 
mysteries  of  cancellation,  and  the  monstrous  inconsistencies  of  spelling;  while 
we  have  relegated  the  study  of  the  flowers,  butterflies,  birds,  and  the  every-day 
phenomena  of  physics,  in  which  they  naturally  delight,  to  a  later  age,  when 
they  are  pre-eminently  inclined  towards  the  use  of  their  reasoning  power,  and 
to  speculations  upon  the  unknown  and  unknowable.  Have  we  not,  in  this 
inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  a  true  cause  for  many  of  our  educa- 
tional embarrassments  ?  and  can  we  not,  by  conforming  more  faithfully  to  the 
indications  of  nature,  sensibly  relieve  many  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we 
are  laboring  ? 

"It  is,  however,  as  essential  that  the  mode  of  instruction  should  accord  with 
the  principle  alluded  to  as  that  its  objects  should  be  appropriate.  Instruction 
in  the  objective  sciences  must,  at  all  times,  be  largely  objective,  but  more 
especially  so  with  children.  Next  to  natural  specimens  (and  preferably  those 
afforded  by  the  locality  itself),  good  illustrated  works  and  wall  maps  are  high 
essentials,  as  contra-distinguished  from  mere  text-books,  dictionaries  to  be 
learned  by  rote,  and  quickly  forgotten.  With  such  works,  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  skill  in  sketching  (which  should  form  a  part  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  every  teacher),  and  appropriate  verbal  explanations,  a  great  deal  may 
be  accomplished,  even  without  any  regular  cabinet  of  natural  history,  or  any 
complicated  or  costly  apparatus  for  experiments.  The  explanation  and  illus- 
tration of  scientific  principles  in  connection  with  every-day  life  is  much  more 
striking,  and  leaves  a  more  lasting  impression  than  experiments  made  with 
elaborate  and  complicated  instruments,  or  with  exotic  and  rare  specimens.  In 
the  latter  case  the  pupil  too  often  retires  with  an  intimate  impression  that  the 
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principles  only  apply  to  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  he  has  seen,  bnt  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  what  he  sees  around  him  every  day.  It  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance that  objective  instraction  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  brought  homo 
to  the  child's  own  experience.  Yet  this,  precisely,  is  a  point  most  commonly 
ignored  by  teachers  as  well  as  text-books. 

"Unfortunately,  the  books  heretofore  written  for  children's  use  leave  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired.  It  is  but  of  late  tbat  men  high  in  the  ranks  of  sci- 
ence have  thought  it  compatible  with  their  dignity  to  write  books  for  children ; 
and  that  the  fact  that  this  should  be  done  only  by  such  men  has  obtained 
recognition.  Asa  Gray  has  nobly  taken  the  lead  in  botanical  science^  and 
others  are  preparing  to  follow.  D.  E.  Hooker's  series  are  pretty  good.  The 
compilers,  to  whom  this  task  has  mostly  been  left,  in  most  cases  make  fearful 
work  of  the  subject  itself,  and  prepare  a  dreary  road  for  the  children.  Natu- 
rally, they  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  unessential,  launch 
forth  into  bold  statements  and  astounding  generalizations,  where  the  true 
scientist  would  not  dare  to  commit  himself,  and  mix  up  things  generally. 

"Classification  should  be  postponed  until  the  children  have  got  their  observ- 
ing pretty  thoroughly  established.  And  if  this  system  of  teaching  could  be 
generally  introduced  into  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  the  course  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  industrial  pursuits  would  be  greatly  enhanced." 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TOPIC. 

Prof.  Lewis  McLouth,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  opened  the  disscussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  He  indorsed,  fully,  the  views  of 
Dr.  Hilgard.  He  expressed  surprise  that  with  the  natural  aptitude  of  children 
to  objective  lessons,  teachers  should  continue  to  load  them  down  with  stupi- 
fying  abstractions.  Luckily  there  are  indications  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
It  is  no  longer  posssible  for  a  man  to  make  pretensions  to  liberal  culture,  and 
yet  be  ignorant  of  the  natural  sciences.  There  are  great  diflBculties  in  the 
way  of  introducing  natural  history  as  a  systematic  study  in  the  schools,  but 
they  are  not  inherent  in  the  study  nor  insurmountable  in  themselves.  There 
is  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  parents  against  the  introduction  of  botany  and 
zoology  and  similar  studies  into  the  schools,  especially  when  they  crowd 
the  "three  R's,"  that  is,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Another  obstacle  is 
the  lack  of  proper  text-books,  and  still  another  is  the  lack  of  competent 
teachers.  They  have  been  taught  in  the  old-book  style,  and  though  they 
talk  learnedly  about  brachiopods,  cephalopods,  and  all  tbat,  they  actually 
could  not  tell  them  from  bean  pods.  All  these  obstacles,  however,  may  be 
removed,  indeed,  they  are  being  removed  rapidly. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Strong,  of  Grand  Rapids,  questioned  whether  it  was  practicable 
to  study  natural  history  in  the  common  schools  by  object  lessons.  Teachers 
say:  "Yes,  yes;  of  course  that's  the  way  to  do  it;"  nevertheless,  they  don't 
do  it  tbat  way.  The  study  of  natural  sciejace  is  useful,  but  the  study  should 
not  be  pursued  for  its  utility  alone.  We  can  never  tell  beforehand  how  it  will 
be  useful,  and  when  we  lay  down  precepts  with  a  view  to  their  being  of  use  to 
the  pupil,  we  are  never  quite  sure  that  we  have  hit  the  right  precept.  The 
study  of  natural  science  has  other  advantages.  It  is  a  means  of  culture,  as 
the  study  of  statues  or  paintings  is  a  means  of  culture,  quite  apart  from  their 
utility.  One  great  object  in  the  study  of  the  world  about  us  is  to  give  us 
clearness  of  ideas  and  accuracy  of  language.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  far  better  than  the  study  of  bugs,  and  crickets,  and  toads,  though  a 
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knowledge  of  the  things  by  which  man  is  surrounded  aids  in  the  knowledge 
of  man  himself.  In  the  speaker's  view,  instruction  in  natural  history,  so  far 
as  the  schools  are  concerned,  should  be  pursued,  mainly,  as  a  mental  gym- 
nastic. 

BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  following  reports  of  committees  were  then  made : 

On  Nominations. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  make  the  following  report : 

For  President — Supt.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  East  Saginaw. 

For  Vice  Presidents — Supt.  Austin  George,  Kalamazoo ;  J.  C.  Jones,  Pontiac. 

For  Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  S.  A.  Perkins,  Detroit. 

For  Treasurer— %\x\}t.  E.  V.  W.  Brokaw,  Lansing. 

For  Executive  Committee — Supt.  S.  Montgomery,  Flint;  W.  H.  Payne, 
Adrian. 

A.  J.  DANIELS, 
J.  M.  B.  SILL, 
M.  L.  D'OOQE, 
S.  BROOKS. 
J.  P.  VROMAN, 
Nominating  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  Resolutions. 
To  (he  Preiident  and  Members  of  the  AssodoMon  : 
Tour  Committee  on  Eesolutions  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

Beaolved^  That  the  work  of  educators  in  Michigan  is  one  in  aim  and  interest,  and  what- 
ever affects  elementary,  secondary,  higher,  or  special  instruction,  affects,  in  corresponding 
degree,  the  welfare  of  all ;  and  that  the  interdependence  of  these  several  departments  is 
such  that  the  utmost  harmony  of  spirit  and  effort  is  requisite  to  secure  the  highest  success. 

Buc^Kiedy  That  we  view  with  great  approval  the  action  of  the  University  in  endeavoring 
to  affiliate  the  High  Schools  of  the  State. 

BeaoHmed^  That  a  practical  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  and  grading  of  public  schools 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  that  we  request  State  Superintendent  JBriggs  to  rec- 
ommend means  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  whereby  this  uniformity  ma^  be  secured. 

BeicHfied^  That  the  action  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Isew  York,  in  preparing 
uniform  questions  for  the  examination  of  academic  students  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
similar  practice  of  the  Central  Board  of  Education  in  the  neighboring  province  of  Ontario, 
of  preparing  questions  used  throughout  the  province  for  promotion  of  pupils,  is  worthy  of 
imitation  in  Michigan,  and  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Besohed^  That  the  unusual  reduction  of  fares  to  members  of  the  Association  by  the 
hotels  and  railroad  companies,  indicates  an  increasing  respect  for  and  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Association  as  a  power  in  the  State ;  and  that  it  demands  and  receives  our  special 
thanks. 

Besolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Prof. 
Austin  George  for  his  pains-taking  and  successful  efforts  to  promote  our  interests,  and  to 
render  our  gathering  pleasant  and  profitable ;  to  the  people  of  Kalamazoo  for  their  gen- 
erous hospitality  and  their  kind  interest  manifested  in  our  sessions ;  to  the  representatives 
of  the  press  for  their  reports  of  our  proceedings,  and  to  the  Methodist  Society  for  the  use 
of  their  beautiful  and  commodious  church  edifice. 

H.  8.  TARBELL, 
W.  GARY  HILL, 
MRS.  S.  A.  PERKINS, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  afterward  adopted,  resolution  by 
resolntioD. 
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A  supplementary  report  of  the  Committee  on  NDminations  was  made, 
whereby  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  place  of  Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  E:&3t 
Saginaw,  President  elect 

It  was  voted  that  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  includ- 
ing the  papers  presented,  as  also  the  question  of  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

By  invitation  of  the  Association,  Prof.  Zelotus  Truesdel,  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Public  School,  at  Coldwater,  gave  an  account  or  description  of  the 
work  of  that  new  Institution.  He  said  there  are  now  in  the  School  163  pupils, 
of  whom  only  one  is  15  years  of  age,  and  only  seven  over  14  years  of  age. 
The  School  has  been  in  operation  less  than  nine  months,  and  thus  far  thirteen 
children  have  been  placed  in  families.  The  families  talcing  children  from  the 
School  pledge  themselves  to  give  the  children  four  months'  schooling  each 
year,  and  when  the  girl  is  18  and  the  boy  21  years  of  age  they  are  to  receive 
$100  each.  Applicants  for  children  must  appear  in  person  at  the  School  with 
proper  recommendations. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  7:30  in  the  evening. 


WEDNESDAY    EVENING. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  eve- 
ning was  devoted  to  a  few  short  addresses  before  a  fair  audience  by  some  of 
the  members. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  IK  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  was  the  first  speaker  intro- 
duced, and  he  made  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  natural  history  to  children,  urging  that  young  children  should  be 
taught  first  by  the  observation  of  objects,  classification  coming  afterwards. 
They  will  learn  the  habit  of  observing  closely,  and  also  will  gain  a  great 
amount  of  positive  information.  They  will  farther  catch  the  technical  names 
quickly,  and  will  remember  them,  also  will  learn  the  nature  of  species,  and 
recognize  the  difference  between  different  ones. 

He  had  found  it  a  profitable  exercise  to  present  each  member  of  his  class  a 
leaf,  a  shell,  a  grasshopper,  or  some  simple  object,  and  require  them  to  de- 
scribe it.  He  always  kept  a  stock  of  such  specimens  on  hand  and  encouraged 
pupils  to  make  collections  for  themselves.  It  is  well  to  teach  even  young  pu- 
pils to  call  the  parts  by  their  proper  scientific  names.  They  will  usually  re- 
member a  scientific  name  as  well  as  any  other.  It  is  important  to  compare 
large  numbers  of  the  same  specimens.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  all  about  a  shell 
from  a  single  sample.  The  pupil  must  get  the  old  and  the  young,  the  large 
and  the  small  of^the  same  variety  and  compare  them.  In  botany  or  zoology 
preparatory  lessons  may  be  given  without  the  aid  of  a  book  or  microscope,  or 
any  attempt  at  classification.  It  is  very  unphilosophical  to  begin  with  classi- 
fications first  and  go  hunting  for  specimens  afterwards.  The  interest  of  the 
pupil  may  be  excited  by  watching  some  particular  phenomenon,  such  •••  *^* 
circle  described  by  a  hop  vine  in  search  of  a  support,  and  the  peculiar  • 
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the  honey  bfee  in  effecting  the  cross  fertilization  of  the  blue  iris.  Pupils  are 
apt  to  make  discoveries,  if  not  actually  new  to  science,  at  least  new  to  them, 
and  they  experience  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genuine  discoverers. 

TEACHIIJ^G  READING. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Field,  of  Belvidere,  Illinois,  was  introduced  and  addressed  the 
Association  for  a  few  minutes,  congratulating  the  members  upon  the  success 
of  the  meeting  and  the  high  condition  of  the  high  schools  and  the  University. 
After  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  high  schools  to  the  colleges  of  Illinois, 
and  intimating  that  her  State  was  following  the  excellent  example  set  by 
Michigan,  in  making  the  high  schools  preparatory  to  the  University,  she  al- 
luded to  the  remarks  of  Profs.  Estabrook  and  Sill,  on  "  Teaching  Beading," 
and  said  that  she  had  during  her  twelve  years  of  teaching,  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  teaching  pupils  to  emphasize  properly,  or  even  to  get  a  proper 
definition  of  emphasis.  After  showing  the  insufficiency  of  the  usual  defini- 
tions, she  asked  for  more  light  from  some  member  of  the  Association. 

Prof.  Sill  being  called  for  excused  himself  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  a 
professional  elocutionist,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  subject  of  emphasis 
was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  treated  in  the  text-books.  He  thought  not  enough 
attention  was  given  to  the  force  and  value  of  consonants.  The  speaker  who 
strikes  his  consonants  as  a  smith  smites  the  red-hot  iron  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  being  emphatic  when  occasion  requires  it. 

Both  he  and  Mrs.  Field  entertained  the  Association  by  reciting  some  poetical 
selections. 

COKCLUSIOif. 

Prof.  Daniel  Putnam,  President  of  the  Association,  made  a  few  happy  re- 
marks on  retiring  from  the  chair,  complimenting  the  members  on  the  work 
done,  and  thanking  them  for  the  uniform  courtesy  shown  himself  as  their 
presiding  officer. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  the  President  elect,  then  took  the  chair,  after  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  his  purpose  to  dis- 
charge  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Bev.  S.  N".  Griffith,  of  Kalamazoo,  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  sine  die. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASS0CIATI03S-. 


Gentlemen, 


XKMBEBS. 


ADDBESS. 


J.  B.  Angell Ann  Arbor. 

Samuel  L.  Brooks Kalamazoo. 

J.  M.  Ballon Otsego. 

W.  J.  Button  .  - Chicago,  111. 

G.  P.  Brown Ann  Arbor. 

S.  S.  Babcock Mt.  Clemens. 

0.  T.  Beatty Cold  water. 

Valois  Butler Benton  Harbor. 

W.  J.  Brotherton Ann  Arbor. 

Chas.  H.  Barber Alamo. 

A.  L.  Bingham East  Saginaw. 

Kendall  Brooks Kalamazoo. 

D.  B.  Briggs Lansing. 

€.  P.  E.  Bellows Ypsilanti. 


XIMBXBS. 


ADDBESS. 


S.  G.  Burked Decatur. 

G.  M.  Barney Carson  City. 

D.  Bemis Cold  water. 

E.  V.  W.  Brokaw Lansing. 

S.  L.  Brooks Kalamazoo. 

A.  E.  Curtis Saginaw  City. 

J.  Af  Corbin Pontiac. 

Ashley  Clapp Osh  temo. 

J.  W.Cox Berrien  Springs. 

Chas.  Chandler Grand  Bapids. 

L  N".  Demmon -.Ann  Arbor. 

D.  D.  Dorance East  Saginaw. 

A.  J.  Daniels Grand  Bapids. 

M.  L.D'Ooge Ann  Arbor. 
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▲DDBI88. 


J.  Estabrook Ypsilanti. 

H.  S.  Frieze Ann  Arbor. 

Austin  Qeorge Kalamazoo. 

G.  B.  Gable Wayland. 

John  Goodison Detroit 

L.  C.  Hopkins -Ypsilanti. 

Alf.  H.  Hennequin...Ann  Arbor. 

E.  W.  Hilgard Ann  Arbor. 

D.  R  Haskins Brooklyn. 

H.  D.  narrower Bichmond,  Ind. 

Albert  Hardy Grand  Haven. 

L.  E.  Ireland ..Parma. 

B.  A.  Ingersoll Kalamazoo. 

J.  Q.  Jones Pontiac. 

A.  G.  Jepson Borneo. 

G.  J.  KuUen Holland. 

S.  B.  Laird Wayne. 

A.  L  Loomis Muskegon. 

A.  Lodeman Ypsilanti. 

L.McLonth Ypsilanti. 

S.  Montgomery Flint. 

David  McLaughlin.. Mnskegon. 
J.  N.  Mclntyre Muskegon. 

F.  McLellan Albion. 


ADomstt. 


Jesse  Mclntyre Milford. 

Edward  Olney Ann  Arbor. 

0.  G.  Owen Adrian. 

D.  Putnam Ypsilanti. 

J.  M.  Parker Quincy. 

J.  G.  Plowman White  Pigeon- 

W.  S.  Perry Ann  Arbor, 

Horace  Phillips St.  Clair. 

W.W.Bay St  Joseph. 

W.  R  liobinson Grosse  Isle. 

E.  A.  Strong Grand  Bapids. 

Clark  Stanton Utica. 

W.  Smith Jackson. 

1.  L.  Stone Battle  Creek. 

W.  A.  Shields Holland. 

J.  D.  Schiller Jackson. 

J.  M.  B.  Sill Detroit. 

H.  8.  Tarbell East  Saginaw. 

A.J.  Leed Paw  Paw. 

J.  P.  Vroman Ypsilanti. 

L.  Webb. Muskegon. 

Warren  A.  Wells Vicksburg. 

Burton  C.  Waite Wayne. 


Ladies. 


XXMBEBS. 


ADDRESS. 


J.  E.  Andrews Detroit. 

L.  C.  Andrews Detroit. 

Emma  Angell Muskegon. 

Millie  Buck- .  _ Jackson. 

0.  C.  Blake Grand  Bapids. 

Nettie  Barlow Chicago,  111. 

Abbie  Barker ..Leslie. 

H.  A.  Blackman Allegan. 

Mary  Beach Wayland. 

Jennie  Britton Muskegon. 

Minnie  Brearly South  Bend,  Ind. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Brokaw-- -Lansing. 
Mrs.  Josie  Burton-  ..Plainwell. 

A.  B.  Beerly Pontiac. 

E,  Capron -. Detroit. 

Emma  Crawford Battle  Creek. 

Ida  Chapin Battle  Creek. 

Susie  E.  Chart Plainwell. 

Carrie  Chappell Big  Bapids. 

Ida  Coggswell Parma. 

Eva  Chappell Big  Bapids. 

S.  A.  Crane- Ann  Arbor. 

Lucy  A.  Chittenden -.Ann  Arbor. 
Mary  Crocker Detroit. 


XIXBIRS. 


ADDRESS. 


Mary  B.  Decker Battle  Creek. 

Sarah  Ferguson Grand  Bapids. 

Ellen  Foot Grand  Bapids. 

Delia  Foot Grand  Bapids. 

Ida  Freeman Martin. 

Kate  B.  Ford South  Bend,  Ind. 

Carrie  Gustin -Muskegon. 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Henderson-Grand  Bapids.. 

J.  E.  Gerry Detroit. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Ireland  -.Parma. 

Laura  Jones Pontiac. 

Anna  Jannasch Kalamazoo. 

Agnes  King Marshall. 

Louisa  Kabler. Flint. 

Emma  Latimer Muskegon. 

Ida  Loomis Wayland. 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Loomis.- -Muskegon. 

M.  G.  Mattison Grand  Bapids.. 

Hannah  Miner Mendon. 

Bosa  M.  Muir Jackson. 

Clara  Marvin New  Buffalo. 

S.  McCoU Grand  Bapids. 

Helen  B.  Muir Battle  Creek. 

Alice  Paris South  Haven. 
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XSXBEB8.  ADDBBBS. 

JlUen  Phillips New  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  S.  A,  Perkins. -Detroit. 

S.  J.  Pajne Grand  Eapids. 

Mrs.  H.  Phillips- --.St  Clair. 

Elva  Bobbins Battle  Creek. 

W.  W.  Bay Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  L  L.  Stone Battile  Creek. 


XBMBBBS.  ADDBE89. 

Alice  B.  Sill Detroit. 

Kate  A.  Sill Detroit. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  B.  Sill.  ..Detroit. 

Mrs.  L.  Well Muskegon. 

Anna  Walker Allegan. 

Maggie  Wylie Martin. 

Bu  th  Warner M  uskegon . 


STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  authority  of  law,  appointed 
and  held  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes  during  the  spring  and  the  autumn  of 
1874.  Each  appointment  was  made  in  compliance  with  a  formal  application, 
accompanied  by  a  petition,  signed  by  the  County  Superintendent  and  as  many 
resident  teachers,  at  least,  as  the  law  requires;  also,  by  a  petition  from  a  good 
number  of  prominent  citizens  residing  in  the  designated  locality. 

Each  Institute  begun  on  the  day  appointed,  and  continued  in  session  fire 
days. 

The  following  programme  was  observed : 

ORDER  OP  EXERCISES. 
MONDAY  JLYIEnNOO:S. 


2:00  Introductory  Remarks. 
2:30  Enrollment  and  Classification. 
3:00  Election  of  Secretary  and  Com- 
mittee. 


3:30  Michigan  School  Laws. 

4:00  Essay  on  Precept  and  Example. 

7:30  Lecture. 


TUESDAY. 


Forenoon, 

8:45  Opening  Exercises. 

9:00  Organization  of  Schools. 

9:30  School  Records  and  Reports. 
10:00  Class-drill  in  Reading. 
11:00  Orthoepy  and  False  Syntax. 
11:30  School  Economy. 


Afternoon. 

2:00  First  Lessons  in  Grammar. 
2:30  Science  of  Civil  Government. 
3:00  Class-drill  in  Orthography. 
4:00  Essay. 
4:30  Query-box. 
7:30  Lecture. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Ibrenoon. 

8:45  Opening  Exercises. 
9:00  Word-method  SysteuL 
9:30  Exercise  in  Map-drawing. 

10:00  Class-drill  in  Arithmetic. 

11:00  Teaching  Common  Things. 

11:30  Phonetics. 


Jfternoon, 

2:00  Text-book  Grammar. 

2:30  Exercise  in  Physiology. 

3:00  Class-drill  in  Geography. 

4:00  Essay. 

4:30  Query-box. 

7:30  Lecture. 


THURSDAY. 


Ibrenoon, 

8:45  Opening  Exercises. 

9:00  Philogy. 

9:30  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

10:00  Class-drill  in  Arithmetic. 

11:00  Exercise  in  Business  Forms. 

11:30  Penmanship  and  Book-keeping. 


Afternoon, 

2:00  English  Composition. 

2:30  Exercise  in  Word  Analvsis. 

3:00  Glass-drill  in  English  Analysis* 

4:00  Essay. 

4:30  Query-box. 

7:30  Lecture. 
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FRIDAY. 


Forenoon, 

8:45  Opening  Exercises. 

9:00  Vocal  Music  in  Schools. 

9:30  U.  S.  History. 
10:00  ClassdrlU  in  Beading. 
11:00  Class-drill  in  Spelling. 
11:30  Exercise  in  Civil  Government. 


Afternoon. 

2:00  School  Discipline. 
2:30  English  Composition. 
3:00  Class-drill  in  Physiology. 
4:00  Essay. 
4:30  Qaery-box. 
7:30  Literary  Social. 


Instruction. — The  design,  constantly  kept  in  view,  was  to  make  these  Insti- 
tutes of  a  very  practical  character;  to  illustrate  the  modes  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  the  various  branches  indicated  in  the  programme ;  and  to  discuss 
by  lectures  and  otherwise  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of 
schools,  and  all  those  subjects  connected  with  school  discipline^  which  are  con- 
si  dered  of  special  importance  to  the  teacher. 

At  each  afternoon  session  an  essay  was  expected,  and  usually  furnished  by 
some  member  of  the  Institute,  on  some  subject  relating  to  school  work. 

At  the  close  of  each  afternoon  session^  the  various  questions  (concerning 
schools  and  school  work)  that  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  query-box  dur- 
ing the  day,  were  considered.  A  free  discussion  at  this  time  was  had,  in 
which  all  members  were  invited  to  participate. 

A  lecture  was  given  each  evening  (except  the  last)  upon  some  educational 
topic.  Friday  evening  was  set  apart  for  a  social  entertainment,  yrith  literary 
exercises,  enlivened  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Attendance. — A  roll-call  of  members  was  had  at  the  opening  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions.  It  was  expected  that  those  who  were  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers would  be  prompt  in  attendance  at  each  session,  and  remain  until  its  close. 
Certificates  of  membership  were  granted  by  the  Superinten<ilent  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  who  were  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance  during  the 
week. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  present  to  aid  in  the  work. 
Superintendents  of  adjoining  counties  were  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 

A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  district  school  officers  and  all  citizens 
to  attend  both  the  day  and  evening  sessions. 


SPEING    SEEIES,   1874. 


At  Dowagiac,  Cass  county,  March  23. 
At  Mendon,  St.  Joseph  county,  March  30. 
At  Palo,  Ionia  county,  April  6. 
At  Midland,  Midland  county,  April  13. 
At  Ithaca,  Gratiot  county,  April  20. 
At  St.  Johns,  Clinton  county,  April  27. 
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DOWAGIAC   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  91, — ^gentlemen,  26 ;  ladies,  65. 

The  exercises  were  coudacted  by  the  State  Saperintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Befnard  Bigsby,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Goanty  Saperintendent  Samael 
Johnson,  Prof.  French,  of  Gassopolis,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kedzie,  of  Dowagiac. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Profesaor 
Bigsby. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


The  following  members 
ance: 

Avery,  Hattie, 
Avery,  Emma, 
Alston,  Jalia, 
Andrus,  Sarah, 
Booth,  Benben, 
Blessing,  Lorenzo, 
Booth,  Joel  J., 
Batrick,  Lama, 
Breece,  Maggie, 
Booth,  Sarah  L., 
Bryant,  Addle, 
Baker,  Jennie, 
Bowling,  Nettie, 
Gary,  Abram, 
Gonnine,  Marion  I., 
Glapp,  Flora, 
Drnry,  Sar^h  M., 
Drury,  Annie  E., 
Dennis,  Flora, 
French,  Levi, 
Farnam  Adelphia  £., 
Foltz,  Belle, 
Ferris,  Hattie  L, 
Gregg,  Franklin, 
Gard,  George  W., 
Gard,  Oiley, 
Gerberick,  Melinda, 


received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regalar  attend- 


Gage,  Jennie, 
Green,  Rose, 
Green,  Libbie, 
Hadselle,  D'Ette  L., 
Hull,  Nellie, 
Henderson,  Ettie  L., 
Hathaway,  Elizabeth, 
Haskin,  Adella  G., 
Jessnp,  Olive, 
Jefferson,  Minnie, 
Kinnie,  Kate  E., 
Kingman,  Estelle, 
Lee,  Frank  P., 
Mosher,  Gbarles  A., 
Morgan,  Maggie, 
Messenger,  Villa, 
Myers,  Emma, 
Marsh,  Laura, 
Mosher,  Ida, 
McArthur,  Nancy  A., 
Merwin,  Jennie, 
Mendenhall,  Ella, 
Miller,  Lizzie, 
Morton,  Julia, 
O'Neill,  Thomas  J., 
Owen,  Charles  G., 
Oyler,  Mary, 


Osborne,  Lizzie, 
Peachey,  Albert, 
Parker,  Nancy, 
Patrick,  Libbie, 
Reynolds,  Warren  W., 
Rhodes,  Sarah, 
Binehart,  Amelia, 
Rider,  Ghloe  S., 
Rinehart,  Nellie  A., 
Rosevelt,  Jennie, 
Rinehart,  Melcina, 
Swartz,  Thomas, 
Smith,  Maggie, 
Simpson,  Ellen, 
Sheldon,  Mary, 
Thomas,  Marcus  S., 
Thomas,  Willard  L., 
Tuthill,  Harry  B., 
Tuthill,  Anna  J., 
Tremmel,  Lucy  M., 
Taylor,  Hellen, 
Yaughan,  Mary  L., 
Yaugban,  Lucy, 
Yan  Antwerp,  Julia, 
Wooster,  John, 
Williams,  Susan  H., 
Wright,  Adella  F. 


MENDON   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  92, — gentlemen,  21  ;  ladies,  71. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Bernard  Bigsby,  County  Superintendent  John  W.  Beardslee,  Professors  Antis- 
dale,  of  Genterville,  Kingsbury  of  Constantine,  Stone  of  Three  Rivers,  Jones 
of  Lockport,  Plowman  of  White  Pigeon,  Williams  of  Sturgis,  and  Bentley  of 
Mendon.  Essays  were  furnished  by  Prof.  I.  L.  Stone,  of  Three  Rivers,  and 
Prof.  J.  G.  Plowman,  of  White  Pigeon. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent,  Professors 
Bigsby,  and  I.  N.  Jones,  of  Lockport 
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The  following  members 
ance: 

Anthony,  Miles, 
Adams,  Alice, 
Bentley,  John  W., 
Bonham,  Clara, 
Bingham,  Carrie  E., 
Blakely,  Hattie  E., 
Barnard,  Louise, 
Cox,  Wm.  J., 
Collins,  Nettie  C, 
Cox,  Ida, 
Olark,  Lucy  D., 
Coye,  Helen  L., 
Collins,  Celia, 
darver,  Eelia, 
Davis,  Eva  L., 
Deeley,  Flora, 
Dickinson,  Allie, 
Decker,  Barbara  C, 
Decker,  Laura  A., 
Di\iry,  Josie  A., 
JEIlithorpe,  Laura  S., 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

received  certificates  for 

Ernst,  Matie, 
Farrand,  Eva, 
Foote,  Cora, 
Ferguson,  Eva, 
Fowler,  Emma, 
Fowler,  Mattie, 
Glaf  ke,  Fred, 
Goodrich,  Eoscoe  B., 
Healy,  Enoch, 
Hazen,  Kettie, 
Hoag,  Stella, 
Hopkins,  Ella, 
Heckman,  Aggie, 
Hoyt,  Hattie, 
Healy,  Lida, 
Johnston,  Jas.  G., 
Jones,  L  N., 
Kingsley,  Addie  H., 
Kelsey,  Maud, 
Lewis,  Jennie  C, 
Liddle,  Marie, 


prompt  and  regular  attend- 

Liddle,  Mattie, 
Mensch,  Mary, 
Miner,  Hannah  E., 
O'Brien,  Belle, 
Perrin,  Lewis  L., 
Plowman,  John  G,, 
Plowman,  Joseph  G., 
Bose,  D.  D., 
Rogers,  Delia, 
Boberts,  Ella, 
Boberts,  Clara, 
Eishel,  Prudence  A., 
Spalsbury,  Hattie  E., 
Spooner,  Annie, 
Sprung,  Sarah, 
Voorhees,  Ella  S., 
Williams,  James  D., 
Whiting,  Effie, 
Weigh  tman,  Mary  J., 
Warren,  Sarah  M. 


PALO   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  81, — gentlemen,  16 ;  ladies,  65. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Bernard  Bigsby,  County  Superintendents  E.  Henry  Crowell,  of  Montcalm,  and 
Wilber  H.  Moon,  of  Ionia,  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Bwing,  of  Ionia. 

Essays  were  furnished  by  Supt.  E.  Henry  Crowell,  Profs.  J.  W.  Ewing  and 
J.  H.  Tibbets,  of  Ionia. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Prof. 
Bigsby. 

LIST  OF  MEMBEBS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance: 


Armstrong,  Allen  H., 
Allchin,  Hortense, 
Allchin,  Kosie, 
Allen,  Amelia, 
Allen,  Evilla, 
Anderson,  Josephine, 
Angell,  Sadie, 
Burgess,  William, 
Breese,  Lida, 
JBarnes,  Flora  N., 
Bivins,  Nellie, 

50 


Bacon,  Ella, 
Burke,  Mollie, 
Burke,  Mary, 
Burdick,  Medora, 
Covel,  Wm.  T., 
Couts,  Calvin  C., 
Campbell,  Frances, 
Cross,  Ida, 
Gliffe,  Sarah, 
Cliflfe,  Libbie, 
Cornell,  Ettie, 


Dunn,  John  W., 
Donovan,  Nancie, 
Donovan,  Katie, 
Easton,  Lizzie, 
Fallas,  Ella, 
Flannagan,  Anna, 
Griffin,  Julia, 
Gallaup,  Frances, 
Gerts,  Ellen, 
Galloway,  John, 
Holland,  Marian, 
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Husker,  Sarah^ 
Hull,  Alona, 
Haighty  Franc, 
Holmden,  Eliza, 
Johnston,  Emma  M., 
Jennings,  Mary, 
Lover,  Geo,  W., 
Lover,  Henry  H., 
Lowe,  Hattie, 
Minier,  Florence  M., 
Mattison,  Billa  P., 
Moon,  Emma  S., 
Morse,  Louise, 
Mosher,  Ella, 


McPherson,  Paulina, 
McGIoskey,  Cbas.  P., 
Pettibone,  Lydia  A., 
Piatt,  Sarah, 
Peck,  Eva  C, 
Perry,  Ada, 
Pike,  Sarah  A., 
Rowley,  George  R., 
Russell,  Ida  M., 
Slanker,  Samuel, 
Smith,  William  H., 
Sullivan,  James, 
Smith,  Jennie, 
Stockholm,  Hattie, 


Smith,  Emma, 
Smith,  Alice, 
Scott,  Marion, 
Stevens,  Jane, 
Smith,  Emma, 
Stoughton,  Emma, 
Tucker,  Henrietta  S., 
Thomas,  Kettle, 
Talcott,  Alice, 
Van  Doran,  Sarah  A., 
Wilson,  Ariel  Newton^ 
Wamsley,  Louisa  L., 
Woodbridge,  Anna, 
Wheelock,  Minnie  E. 


MIDLAND   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  30, — gentlemen,  2 ;  ladies,  28. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Bernard  Bigsby,  Gounty  Superintendents  Tyson  Smith,  of  Midland,  and  John 
S.  Goodman,  of  Saginaw,  and  Prof.  Thomas  Gleland,  of  Midland  Gity. 

Essays  were  furnished  by  Superintendent  Tyson  Smith,  Mr.  J.  Burton,  of 
Midland  Gity,  and  Miss  Annie  McGregor,  of  Goleman% 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Professor 
Bigsby. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance: 


Bartlett,  Reuel, 
Burns,  Mary  A., 
Gleland,  Thomas, 
Chase,  Harriet, 
Ghatterton,  Maggie, 
Gurtis,  Hattie, 
Fuller,  Garrie  B., 
Fillmore,  Julie, 
Hemingway,  Ella, 
McGregor,  Annie, 


Mixer,  Hattie, 
Mixer,  Addie, 
McKeever,  Nellie, 
Mills,  Melinda  L., 
McLain,  Alice, 
Ostrander,  Dora  F., 
Ostrander,  Annie, 
Perkins,  Annis, 
Stimpson,  Emily, 
Taylor,  Gelia  A., 


Van  Kleeck,  Judith, 
Whiteley,  Lizzie  A., 
Witter,  Alice  M., 
Wilson,  Eva  G., 
Wilson,  Nancy  A., 
Wilson,  Maggie, 
Whiteley,  Frankie, 
Willaid,  Eva, 
Wright,  Hattie. 


ITHACA   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  76, — gentlemen,  14;  ladies,  62. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Bernard  Bigsby,  County  Superintendent  Giles  T.  Brown  and  Prof.  Jesse  Mcln- 
tyre,  of  Ithaca. 

Essays  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Fleming,  of  St,  Louis,  Prof.  Jesse 
Mclntyre,  Solomon  P.  Greasinger,  and  Miss  Nettie  Comstock,  of  Ithaca. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Prof. 
Bigsby. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBBRS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates 
tendance : 


Allen,  Jotham, 
Armstrong,  Etta, 
Belding,  Edgar, 
Beech  ler,  Perry  W., 
Barstow,  Charlie  E., 
Belding,  George  W., 
Beebe,  Henry  L., 
Black,  Mrs.  Amorette 
Barnes.  Fronie, 
Bowman,  Minnie, 
Brown,  Cora  A., 
Barrns,  Lois  A., 
Barnaby,  Frances  E., 
Oook,  Fremont  H,, 
Crawford,  Sophia, 
Cook,  Ida  E., 
Cartis,  Marion  F., 
Comstock,  Genie, 
Clark,  Wilda  E., 
Comstock,  Addie, 
Dean,  Herbert  E., 
Donaldson,  Carrie, 
Evitts,  Nettie  C, 
Flemming,  Jesse  H., 
Fraker,  Ransom,  J., 


Franklin,  Elbridge, 
Franklin,  Lydia, 
Fox,  Alice, 
Gray,  Addie, 
Griffith,  Mary  S., 
Griffith,  Phebe  I., 
Gibbs,  Sarah, 
M.,  Gibbs,  Ida  F., 
Griffith,  Brtsey, 
Hastings,  Frank  W., 
Hamilton,  Ella  E., 
Howland,  Martha  L., 
Howland,  Sara  E., 
Hard,  Albert  L., 
Huntley,  Nancy  E., 
Hamilton,  Mary  C, 
Hamilton,  Hattie, 
Holmes,  Ida, 
Johnson,  Hattie  L., 
Levering,  Elvina, 
Levering,  Rhoda  H., 
McMarr,  Eva, 
Murphy,  Marie  J., 
Marshall,  Phebe  E., 
McDaid,  Mary  A., 


for  prompt  and  regular  at- 

Murphey,  Ella  J., 
Ormiston,  Kate  G., 
Patch,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C, 
Phillips,  Julia  M., 
Richard,  Lucy  C, 
Rice,  Cora  L, 
Ridenour,  Aminda  J., 
Robinson,  Charlotte  E., 
Rice  Minta, 
Sturgis,  Martha  F., 
Sturgis,  Eva, 
Swift,  Emma  J., 
Shaflfer,  Mary  A., 
Stark,  Alice  A., 
Spooner,  Ida, 
Sturgis,  Alice, 
Swift,  Addie, 
Van  Ortwich,  Ida, 
Win  ton,  Sarah  L., 
Watson,  Belle  A., 
Wilcox,  Ida  R., 
Willoughby,  Ruth  A., 
Watson,  Ada, 
Wood,  Barbara  A., 
Woodin,  Lillie. 


ST.  JOHNS   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  90, — gentlemen,  16 ;  ladies,  74. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Bernard  Bigsby  and  County  Superintendent  Oliver  G.  Web&ter.  Essays  were 
furnished  by  Professors  Robert  E.  Bunker,  of  St.  Johns,  Samuel  W.  Baker,  of 
Ovid,  and  Miss  Luana  Carus,  of  St.  Johns. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Professor 
Bigsby. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance: 


Aldrich,  Anna, 
Auten,  Mary  E., 
Auten,  Eimira  J., 
Avery,  Ida, 
Brunson,  Willie  IL, 
Bunker,  Robert  E., 
Bentley,  Clara, 
Beach,  Julia, 


Brown,  Emma, 
Bishop,  Josephine, 
Buttolph,  Viola, 
Bentley,  Stella, 
Beadle,  Louise  R., 
Bunker,  Mrs.  Mary  L., 
Carus.  Luana, 
Chappelle,  Auna  M., 


Cook,  Estella, 
Cutler,  Lucy, 
Cbeal,  Sybil, 
Daley,  Hiram  B., 
DuBois,  Richard, 
Decker,  Sarah, 
Emerson,  Ella, 
Eorman,  Charlie  D., 
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Fletcher,  Carrie  E., 
Oreenwood,  Charlie  D., 
OleasoD,  Ellen, 
Hill,  Ellery  B., 
Hurd,  Jennie  S., 
Hicks,  Ella  S., 
Hicks,  Libbie, 
Herrick,  Jennie, 
Herrick,  Emma  B., 
Hicks,  Fannie  F., 
Jamison,  Lottie, 
Keene,  William  R, 
Kelch,  Fannie  F., 
Losey,  Anson  E., 
Liddell,  Ella  M., 
Lawrence,  Jessie, 
Loomis,  Emma, 


Midgley,  John  T., 
Macumber,  Mrs.  Ann, 
Millis,  Olive, 
Moor,  Lottie  B., 
Miller,  Dora  B., 
Morton,  Eva  L., 
Ocobock,  Alice, 
Ormston,  Susie  O., 
Ormston,  MarjJ., 
Patnam,  Decosta  M., 
Passage,  Ada  M., 
Palfrey,  Emma, 
Prowdley,  Mary  A., 
Bobertson,  Fannie  O., 
Eandell,  Helen, 
Bobb,  Mate  S., 
Spragne,  Martin  L., 


Smith,  Celia  C, 
Strong,  Ella  C, 
Stonghton,  Ida, 
Strickland,  Allida  M., 
Strickland,  Jessie  M., 
Stewart,  Libbie, 
Simmons,  Ella» 
Sickels,  Alice, 
Serviss,  Gertrude, 
Stoner,  Tilla, 
Stoner,  Emma, 
Sevy,  Wina, 
Thornton,  Marie, 
VanFleet,  Eegina  V^ 
Whitehouse,  Darwin  S. 
Whitney,  Eosa, 
Whitaker,  Emma. 


AUTUMN    SERIES,   1874. 


At  Central  Lake,  Antrim  County,  August  31. 

At  Hadley,  Lapeer  county,  September  7. 

At  Ludington,  Mason  county,  September  21. 

At  Traverse  City,  Grand  Traverse  county,  September  28. 

At  Monroe,  Monroe  county,  October  5. 

At  Caro,  Tuscola  county,  October  12. 

At  Decatur,  Van  Buren  county,  October  19. 


CENTRAL   LAKE   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  18, — ^gentlemen,  6 ;  ladies,  13. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by 
<County  Superintendents  Cyrenus  N.  Coulter,  of  Antrim,  and  W.  Lrving  Ben- 
nett, of  Jackson.  Essays  were  furnished  by  Superintendent  C.  N,  Coulter  and 
Miss  Agatha  M.  Vogel,  of  Boyne. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Superin- 
tendent W.  Irving  Bennett. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance : 

Flanagin,  Rachel,  Larabee,  Harriet  A., 

Glazier,  Carrie  B.,  Marshall,  Edwin  B., 

Hoagland,  Angle,  Mudge,  Emily  J., 

Keffe,  Annie,  Slocum,  Eva, 

Lyon,  Henry  E.,  Vogel,  Agatha  M., 

LaForge,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Wolverton,  Loraiue  E. 


Coulter,  Cyrenus  N., 
Cline,  George  S., 
Church,  Frederic  L., 
Cameron,  Agnes, 
Cameron,  Jessie  E., 
Drew,  Addie  A., 
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HADLEY  INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  68, — gentlemen,  16 ;  ladies,  62. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Lewis  McLouth,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  County  Superintendent 
James  H.  Vincent. 

Essays  were  furnished  by  Prof.  Cyrus  S.  Stockwell,  of  Hadley,  and  Miss  S. 
A.  Bullock. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Prof- 
McLouth. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend-  . 
ance : 


Arms,  Albert  E., 
Arnold,  Mary  E., 
Browning,  Charles  H., 
Bullock,  Irving, 
Betts,  Artemisia, 
Baker,  Sarah  E.,  * 
Blood,  Belinda  L., 
Barber,  Electa  A., 
Barns,  Nellie  C, 
Brooldns,  Alice, 
Bixby,  Ella  E., 
BuUock,  Selinda  A., 
Conklin,  Theodore  E., 
Chapman,  La  Belle, 
Collins,  Mary  A., 
Campbell,  Sarah  M., 
Davenport,  Susan, 
FuUerton,  Lucretia  T., 
Gray,  John  W., 
Garrison,  Stella, 


Greene,  Jennie  L., 
Gilbert,  Emily  F., 
Graham,  Kate, 
Hollenbeck,  Ernest 
Herrand,  Charles  W., 
Herrand,  Lizzie, 
Hugill,  Eliza  E., 
Howe,  Ella  E., 
Inman,  Mary  E., 
Johnson,  Juliette, 
Kendrick,  Fred.  E., 
Kelley,  Sarah  A., 
Lewis,  Alice  D., 
Metz,  Archibald  D., 
McCormick,  Charles, 
Miller,  Edwin, 
McNeil,  Busha, 
McArthur,  Susie, 
Owen,  Bose, 
Perkins,  Hiram  M., 


Palmer,  Mary  E., 
Parsons,  Jennie, 
Parkhurst,  Metta, 
Quick,  Eva  F., 
Beed,  Annie, 
Stockwell,  Cvrus  S., 
Smith,  Phillip  B„ 
Stocker,  Julia  A., 
Scott,  Maria, 
Squier,  Eliza  C, 
Shaft,  Josephine, 
Thomas,  Ella  V., 
Verdi  n,  Amelia, 
Vibbert,  Angeline  P., 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Hebecca, 
Webster,  Mary, 
Whitney,  Julia  D., 
Wolf,  Martha, 
White,  Emma. 


LUDINGTON    INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  34, — gentlemen,  20 ;  ladies,  14. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Lewis  McLouth,  County  Superintendent  Lucius  E.  Hawley,  and  the  Eev. 
Levi  F.  Waldo,  of  Pentwater. 

Essays  were  furnished  by  Superintendent  L.  E.  Hawley  and  Prof.  Warner 
P.  Sutton,  of  Ludington. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superinteudent  and  Professor 
McLouth. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance: 

Albright,  William  0.,        Bidwell,  E.  Payson,  Bird,  Jessie  A., 

Bidwell,  Benjamin  F.,       Burdick,  Herbert  F.,  Conrad,  David  L, 
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Chase,  Nancy  A., 
Garner^  Lydia  J., 
Gibson,  Ella, 
Hawley,  Lncias  E.^ 
Hollidav,  Melissa, 
Hull,  Eva  C, 
Hartman,  Anna  M., 


Konkle,  Panl, 
Loveridge,  Jefferson  S., 
McDonald,  Margaret, 
Poole,  William  W., 
Beardon,  D.  Wilbur, 
Boberts,  Benjamin  F., 
Bogers,  Georgiana, 


Sutton,  Warner  P., 
Stuart,  Elsie  A,, 
Stancbfield,  Emma, 
Sherman,  Mary  B^ 
Satton,  Mrs.  Lottie  A., 
Thomas,  Minnie, 
Westcott,  George. 


TRAVERSE   CITY   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  78,— gentlemen,  15  ;  ladies,  63. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Saperintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Daniel  Putnam,  of  the  State  Normal  School.  County  Superintendent  Elisha 
P.  Ladd,  and  Prof.  Loren  Boberts,  of  Traverse  City. 

Essays  were  furnished  by  Superintendent  E.  P.  Ladd,  Prof.  Henry  W.  Cur- 
tis, James  A.  Price,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Kellogg. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Prof.  Put- 
nam. 

LIST  OF  MEMBEBS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend- 


ance: 

Adsit,  William  N., 
Anderson,  Jennie  E., 
Allyn,  Clara  C, 
BuUer,  Henry  0., 
Barker,  Maria  D., 
Berg,  Julia  B., 
Brinkman,  Theresa  E., 
Browne,  Ella  A., 
Browne,  Emma  B., 
Barney,  Martha, 
Bartlett,  Ida  P., 
Bregg,  Frances  A., 
Bregg,  Eleanor  A., 
Brockway,  Emma, 
Bryant,  Ada, 
Case,  Arthur  T., 
Clayton,  Thomas, 
Coates,  Lucy  A., 
Curtis,  Abby  L., 
Capley,  Annis  0., 
Chantler,  Priscilla, 
Davis,  Charles  F., 
Dexter,  Alice  W., 
Dalzell,  Lizzie  G., 


Dodge,  Mary  L., 
Dixon,  Libbie  H., 
Davis,  Mary  E., 
Puller,  Lydia  E., 
Gjay,  Albert  P., 
Gardner,  Henrietta  M., 
Gilbert,  Addie, 
Holdsworth,  Lena, 
Huntington,  Maggie, 
Huntington,  Hattie  E., 
Hill,  Clara  E., 
Hill,  Nettie  B., 
Hamlin,  Eva  A., 
Hitchcock,  Isabella  H., 
Johnson,  Ella  M., 
Kellogg,  Lizzie, 
Ladd,  Emmor  0., 
Lewis,  Hattie  L., 
Langwortby,  Lizzie  M., 
Linkletter,  Louisa  A., 
Lewis,  Lottie  H., 
McManus  Henry, 
Mackey,  Nettie, 
McDermott,  Ella, 


Miller,  Mary  E., 
Miller,  Kittie, 
Neaie,  Mrs.  Lucretia, 
Pettitt,  Thomas  P., 
Price,  James  A., 
Pomeroy,  Fannie  J., 
Porter,  Jennie, 
Severance,  Newton  D., 
Steward,  George  W., 
Shattuck,  Etta  P., 
Spalding,  Mary  E., 
Sours,  Ella  M., 
Thacker,  Callie  C, 
Thurtell,  Louisa, 
Thacker,  Anna, 
Thacker,  Etta  M., 
Thurston,  Louise, 
Upright,  Adelbert  E., 
Waite,  Arthur, 
Wadsworth,  Ella, 
Waite,  Ida  E., 
Wilson,  Nellie, 
Yeckley,  Sophia  K 
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MONROE   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  78, — gentlemen,  22 ;  ladies,  56. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
Lewis  McLouth,  County  Superintendent  Elam  Willard,  and  Prof.  E.  I.  Boyd, 
of  Monroe. 

Essays  were  furnished  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Phinney,  of  Monroe,  and  Miss  Clara 
A.  Boot. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Professor 
McLouth. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance: 
Atkinson,  George  F., 


Atkinson,  Clara  0., 
Andrews,  AUie, 
Brainard,  Frances, 
Babcock,  George  D., 
Bihlmeyer,  John, 
Birkett,  Sarah  C, 
Boileau,  Carrie  S., 
Barry,  Kate  E., 
Crump,  Ada, 
Conlin,  Kate, 
Close,  Mary, 
Curtis,  Lucy  W., 
Dunn,  Annie, 
Dunn,  Katie, 
Dotie,  Maria  H., 
Entwisle,  Addie, 
Entwisle,  Eliza  A., 
Eisenmaw,  Julia, 
Ford,  Corydon  L., 
Green,  Edward, 
Garwood,  Mary  H., 
Gilday,  Libbie  M., 
Gilday,  Fannie, 


Hickey,  James, 
Hitchins,  Ely, 
Harrouw,  Ezra  S., 
Hunter,  Louisa, 
Hennessy,  Kittie, 
Harwick,  Elva  A., 
llavuden,  Lucy  S., 
Knaggs,  Myra  A., 
Kendall,  Nellie  J., 
Leonard,  Frank  A., 
Loose,  Daniel  F., 
McManus,  Franc, 
Maloy,  Thomas  F., 
McCadden,  Lizzie, 
Mears,  Ida  M., 
McCormick,  Mary  E., 
Maynes,  Mary  E., 
Maynes,  Sarah  J., 
McCormick,  Mary, 
McFetridge,  Fannie, 
MoUoy,  Mary, 
Muir,  Mary  P., 
Paine,  Benjamin  F., 


Partten,  Jennie, 
Pen  ton  ey,  Mary  E., 
Eainey,  William  J., 
Bother,  Ida  W., 
Boot,  Clara  A., 
Eichardson,  Hortense, 
Eousson,  Nettie, 
Eogers,  Euth  M., 
Sherwood,  Edward  T., 
Smith,  Miles  T.,  Jr., 
Salter,  Bembrandt  B., 
Smith,  Ida  C, 
Stayt,  Mrs.  Adeline, 
Stowell,  Marion, 
Sykes,  Mary, 
Trombley,  Moses  D., 
Todd,  EUa, 
Todd,  Maggie  C, 
Vandeventer,  Judson  W., 
Wilkins,  Almeron, 
Withington,  Lettie  C, 
Weeks,  Gertrude  M., 
Wood,  Theresa  J. 


CARO    INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  59, — gentlemen,  22  ;  ladies,  37. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  Prof. 
C.  F.  fi.  Bellows,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  County  Superintendent  J. 
Q.  A.  Burrington. 

Essays  were  furnished  by  Sup.t.  Burrington,  Misses  Frances  E.  Miles,  Eva 
M.  Carpenter,  and  Eliza  A.  Dopking. 

The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Prof.  Bel- 
lows. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance: 
Andrews,  Agusta, 


Andrews,  Mary  E., 
Black,  Charles  D., 
Blakley,  D.  Wane, 
Ball,  Sarah  L., 
Boss,  Minnie, 
Boss,  Mary  E., 
Beach,  Elya  E., 
Boss,  Lacy  P., 
Carpenter,  Eva  M., 
Coalter,  Mrs.  Leona  B., 
Cottrell,  Ida, 
Carleton,  Carrie, 
Dennis,  Emma, 
Dennis,  Sarah  J., 
Dopking,  Etta, 
Dopking,  Eliza  A., 
Fonda,  Charles  E., 
Fonda,  Mrs.  Millie  H., 


Gaylord,  William  H., 
Gaunt  George, 
Greenfield,  Augustus, 
Goodell,  Charles  H., 
Graham,  Sylvia  A., 
Hill,  Mrs.  Hattie  E., 
Howell,  Ada, 
Johnston,  Lizzie, 
Leach,  John  E., 
Lee,  Nellie, 
Lawe,  Frankie, 
Leach,  Lovina  L., 
McPhail,  Curtis  W., 
Miles,  Frances  E., 
Marr,  Elmer  F., 
McLaughlin,  John  M., 
Moreland,  Addison  B., 
McLaughlin,  Belle, 


Meehan,  Mamie, 
Nash,  Llewellyn  V., 
Nash,  Hannah  A., 
Nelson,  Jennie, 
Pomeroy,  Albert  E., 
Park,  Adell, 
Rose,  Charles  H., 
Bandall,  John, 
Rayner,  Belle, 
Smith,  May  C, 
Stoddard,  Lilian, 
Sheppard,  Emma  E.^ 
Turner,  Charles, 
Terry,  Parnell, 
Tappan,  Clarence, 
Wilder,  Mattie  A.^ 
Wolcott,  Lizzie, 
Wright,  Ildna. 


DECATUR   INSTITUTE. 

There  were  enrolled  as  members  95, — ^gentlemen,  14;  ladies,  81. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  ^tate  Superintendent,  assisted  by  ProL 
Daniel  Putnam,  Miss  Ruth  Hoppin,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  County 
Superintendent  Henry  S.  Williams. 

Essays  were  furnished  by  Professors  Charles  D.  Lawton,  James  Simmons, 
A.  J.  Teed,  and  Miss  Emma  Rice.  The  evening  lectures  were  given  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  Prof.  Putnam,  and  Hon.  George  W.  Lawton,  of  Lawton- 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  members  received  certificates  for  prompt  and  regular  attend-^ 
ance: 
Blowers,  George  I., 


Clapp,  Nellie  M., 
Blowers,  Carrie,  Curtis,  Sarah  E., 

Broadhead,  Mrs.  Susan  A.,Combs,  Mrs.  Mary  H., 


Brown,  Ella, 
Brown,  Eva, 
Bassett,  Flora  A., 
Barney,  Mrs.  Louise  M., 
Baxter,  Mrs.  Mate, 
Beattie,  Fannie, 
Barton,  Josephine, 
Clapp,  Flora, 
Christie,  Elvi, 


Doyle,  John, 
Dunning,  Jessie, 
Dean,  Ellen, 
Decker,  Martha, 
Dillie,  Dollie, 
Draper,  Lida, 
Doyle,  Mary  Ann, 
Durkee,  Libbie, 
Durkee,  Allie, 


Edgel,  Lettie, 
Easton,  Teresa, 
Finley,  Jennie  E., 
Finley,  Ella  M., 
Field,  Elma, 
Gardner,  Lillian,. 
Geer,  Rose  B., 
Hogmire,  Anna, 
Hoppin,  Ruth  L.,. 
Huyck,  Edna, 
Hain,  Cassie, 
Hoppin,  Viola  B., 
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Hathaway^  Mrs.  Alzina  B.,Memtt,  Ida, 


Haven,  Jennie  E., 
Hulse,  Lida, 
Jennings,  Henry  H., 
Jordan,  James  F., 
Jones,  William  B., 
Johnson,  Lotta, 
Kendall,  Mrs.  Martha  P. 
Kemp,  Belle, 
Lnmbard,  Satie, 
Lyon,  Annie  E., 
Lyon,  Ida, 
Lyman,  Ella^ 
Miles,  Vannie, 
Moore,  Mary, 
Merchant,  Josie  E.^ 

61 


Paddock,  Byron  E., 
Pierce,  Almon  J., 
Pepper,  Salene, 
Queal,  Carrie, 
Bice,  Harmon, 
Bice,  Emma, 
Buggies,  Malvina, 
Eutherford,  Jennie, 
Bidden,  Jennie  F., 
Bowley,  Hattie  A., 
Bamsey,  Libbie, 
Stebens,  Grove, 
Sanborn,  Eliza  0., 
Sweet,  Mary  A., 


Smith,  Electa, 
Thomas,  Marcus  S., 
Thomas,  Willard  L., 
Thomas,  Mary  S., 
Thomas,  Belle, 
Trowbridge,  Fannie  L., 
Thomas,  Jessie, 
Van  Hise,  Eunice  E., 
Vanduzen,  Martha, 
Wooster,  Abner  M., 
Whalen,  Mary  E., 
Watson,  Ella  L., 
Williams,  Edna, 
Wenner,  Lillie, 
Wise,  Eda  D. 


CITIES  AND  VILLAGES  HAVING  INSTITUTES. 


The  following  alphabetical  list  of  cities  and  villages  where  State  Teachers' 
Institates  have  been  held,  with  the  date  of  each  session,  and  namber  in  at- 
tendance so  far  as  reported,  is  given  for  purpose  of  reference : 


Placb. 


Albion 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Almont 

AlmonL 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek... 
Battle  Creek. . . 
Battle  Creek... 
Birmingham... 

Brighton 

Burr  Oak 

Burr  Oak 

BliBsfield 

Benton  Harbor. 

Benzonia 

Coldwater 

Cold  water 

Coldwater 

Coldwater 

Coldwater 

Coldwater 

CasBopolia 

Cassopolis 

Centreville 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Clarkston 

Corunna 

Corunna ^,.. 

Corunna ^^.- 

Clinton 

Chelsea 

Caro 

Central  Lake.. 

Decatur 

Decatur 

Detroit 

Detroit 


COUHTT. 


Calhoun 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Lapeer 

Lapeer , 

Washtenaw. 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Oi^land 

Livingston.. 
St.  Joseph.. 
St.  Joseph.. 

Lenawee 

Berrien . 

Benzie 

Branch 

Branch 

Branch 

Branch 

Branch 

Branch 

Cass 

Cass 

St.  Joseph.. 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Oakland 

Shiawassee.. 
Shiawassee.. 
Shiawassee.. 

Lenawee 

Washtenaw. 

Tuscola 

Antrim 

Van  Buren., 
YanBuren. 

Wayne 

Wayne 


Datk. 


1 

5 

8 

13 

17 

11 


8 
22 
29 
28 


AprU     6 

Sept.    28 

Sept.     8 

April     4 

Sept.    11 

AprU     1 

Oct.     23 

March  17 

Sept 

April 

Sept. 

AprU 

Sept. 

Nov. 

March  21 

Sept.     4 

Sept. 

Oct 

Sept. 

Aug. 

March  29 

Oct     28 

Oofc.     27 

March  17 

March  24 

Sept.    22 

Oct 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

April 

Oct. 

Aug. 

March  80 

Oct.     12 

Aug. 

AprU 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


20 
19 
5 
21 
10 
22 
20 
25 


81 
17 
19 
27 
81 


,1857 
.1857 
,1862 
,1871 
,1865 
,1872 
,1871 
1856 
,1862 
,1869 
,1860 
,1868 
,1866 
,1872 
,1870 
,  1871 
,1873 
,1865 
,1862 
,1865 
,1869 
,1872 
,1878 
,1856 
,1862 
,1856 
,1856 
,1859 
,1870 
.1857 
,1860 
,1872 
,1878 
,1862 
,1868 
,1874 
,1874 
,1865 
,1874 
,1855 
,1863 


No.  in  At- 
tendanoe. 


115 
100 


80 

91 

122 

159 

205 

137 

186 

83 

80 

100 

180 

55 

91 

160 


136 

80 

97 

101 

107 

62 

62 

120 

169 


91 

80 

130 

73 


69 
18 


95 

75 

186 
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CITIES  AND  VILLAGES  HAVINa  INSTITUTES.— Cohtdtoed. 


Plaob. 


Dexter 

Dexter 

Dowagiac 

Dowagiac 

Dowagiac 

Dowagiac 

DeWitt 

Dundee 

Dundee 

East  Saginaw . 
East  Saginaw . 
Eaton  Rapids.. 
Eaton  Rapids.. 
Edwardsburg. 
Edwardsburg.. 

Flint 

Flint 

Flint 

Fenton 

Fenton 

Flushing 

Flushing 

Orand  Rapids . 
Grand  Rapids. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Grand  Haven. 
Orass  Lake — 

Grass  Lake 

Galesburg 

Galesburg 

Galesburg 

Greenville 

Hadley 

Hadley 

Howell 

Howell 

Howell 

Howell 

Howell , 

Hastings 

Hastings 

Hastings 

Hastings 

Hudson 

Hudson 

Holly 

Holly 

Homer 

Homer -.. 

Hillsdale 

Ionia 

Ionia 

Ionia 

Ithaca. 

Ilhaca 

Ithaca 

Jackson  

Jonesville 

Jonesville 

Jonesville 


COUNTT. 


Washtenaw. 
Washtenaw. 

Cass 

Cass 

Cass 

Cass 

Clinton 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Baton 

Eaton 

Cass 

Cass , 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Kent 

Kent 

Kent 

Ottawa 

Jackson 

Jackson  

Kalamazoo.. 
Kalamazoo. 
Kalamazoo.. 
Montcalm... 

Lapeer 

Lapeer. 

Livingston.. 
Livingston-. 
Livingston  . 
Livingston.. 
Livingston. - 

Barry 

Barry 

Barry 

Barry 

Lenawee 

Lenawee 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Hillsdale.... 

Ionia 

Ionia 

Ionia 

Gratiot 

Gratiot 

Gratiot 

Jackson 

Hillsdale... - 
Hillsdale.... 
Hillsdale.... 


Date. 


March  23 


March  28 
Sept.  26 
Aug.  81 
Apnl 
March  23 
March  26 
Sept. 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  14 
April  22 
March  31 
March  25 
Sept.  fi 
Oct,  31 
Sept.  24 
April  8 
Oct.  8 
March  81 
April  2 
April  9 
April  8 
Oct.  2 
April  6 
Sept.  80 
Oct.  2 
Sept.  1 
March  26 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  25 
Nov.  3 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  3 
April  7 
Sept.  2 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  16 
April  2 
March  23 
Sept.  10 
April  25 
Sept.  9 
March  27 
March  14 
March  15 
Sept.  5 
Oct.  18 
April  13 
Oct.  6 
March  30 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  7 
April  20 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  14 
March  30 
Oct.     17 


,1857 

,1870 

,1859 

,1868 

,1869 

,1874 

,  1861 

,1864 

,  1872 

,1861 

,1872 

,1862 

,1867 

,1864 

.1870 

,  1855 

,1859 

,1866 

,1862 

,1866 

,1866 

» 1872 

,  1855 

,1863 

,1867 

,1859 

,1862 

,1866 

,1868 

.1871 

,1873 

,1867 

,1856 

,1874 

,1856 

,1862 

.1867 

.1870 

,1871 

,1860 

,1863 

,1866 

,1870 

,1861 

,1865 

,  1864 

,1869 

,1864 

,1869 

,1868 

,1857 

,1863 

,  1867 

,1869 

,1872 

,1874 

.1870 

,  1857 

,1863 

,1870 


No.  in  At- 
tendance. 


130 

120 

136 

70 

91 

132 

93 

80 

56 

80 

162 

"93 

76 

122 

146 

82 
150 
82 
82 
80 
82 
136 

'"50 
72 
82 

136 
60 
67 

"82 
68 
77 

154 

166 
129 
148 
136 
82 
145 
152 

"'93 

100 

98 

80 


136 

'"77 
80 
76 

150 


186 
160 
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CITIES  AND  VILLAGBS  HAYING  INSTITUTBS.-OoHTnruio. 


Placb. 


Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing. 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing. 

Lyons 

Lyons 

Lapeer 

Lapeer. 

Lapeer 

Lapeer 

Lowell 

Lowell 

Lowell 

Lowell 

Lexington 

Lawrence 

Ladington 

Marshall 

Marshall 

Map'e  Rapids. 
Maple  Rapids.. 

Mendon 

Muskegon 

Muskegon 

Mt.  Clemens.. 

Medina 

Mason 

Mason 

Monroe 

Monroe. 

Monroe 

Marquette 

Middleville..-. 

Midland 

Midland 

Mt.  Pleasant.. 
Mt.  Pleasant.. 

Niles 

Niles 

Niles 

Niles 

Newaygo 

North  ville 

North  ville 

Owosso 

Owosso 

Owosso 

Owosso 

Owosso 

Oxford 

Otsego 

Otsego 

Otsego 

Ovid 

Olivet 

Olivet 

Portland 

Portland 


CoimTT. 


Kalamazoo. 
Kalamazoo. 

Ingham 

Ingham 

Ingham 

Ingham 

lunia 

Ionia 

Lapeer 

Lapeer 

Lapeer 

Lapeer 

Kent 

Kent 

Kent 

Kent 

Sanilac 

Van  Buren. 

Mason 

Calhoun — 
Calhoun — 

Clinton 

Clinton 

St.  Joseph. 
Muskegon.. 
Muskegon.. 
Macomb — 
Lenawee — 

Ingham 

Ingham 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Marquette.. 

Barry 

Midland-.-. 
Midland—. 

Isabella 

Isabella 

Berrien 

Berrien 

Berrien 

Berrien 

Newaygo... 

"Wayne 

Wayne 

Shiawassee. 
Shiawassee. 
Shiawassee- 
Shiawassee. 
Shiawassee. 
Oakland — 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Ionia 

Ionia 


Dati. 


March  20, 1859 
Nov.  1, 1869 
Oct.  19. 1867 
Oct.  7, 1861 
Aug.  27,1866 
Aug.  26, 1872 
Sept.  1, 1856 
Sept.  8, 1866 
March  19, 1861 
Oct.  14, 1867 
Aug.  23,1869 
Aug.  19, 1872 
April  1, 1861 
March  21,  1864 
Sept.  4, 1865 
Sept.  26,1870 
April  19,1869 
Sept.  13,  1869 
Sept.  21,1874 
March  26, 1860 
March  80,  1868 
Sept.  21, 1863 
Oct  24, 1870 
March  80, 1874 
Aug.  22,1864 
April  27,1868 
Aug.  29,1864 
April  23,1866 
Aug.  26, 1867 
Aug.  •  21, 1871 
April  1, 1867 
Sept.  19, 1870 
Oct.  5,  1874 
June  29,1870 
April  24,1871 
Oct.  2, 1871 
April  13,1874 
Dec.  18, 1871 
Dec.  3, 1872 
Oct.  15, 1855 
Sept.  7, 1857 
April  18,1864 
April  11,1870 
May  8, 1868 
April  11,1859 
April  16,1866 
April  13,1857 
Sept.  5, 1859 
April  10,  1864 
Oct.  11, 1869 
March  27, 1871 
March  19, 1860 
Sept.  17,1860 
April  6, 1868 
March  25, 1872 
March  22, 1869 
Oct.  30, 1871 
Nov.  4,  1872 
April  9, 1860 
Aug.     22, 1864 


No.  tn  At> 
tendance. 


146 

76 

"214 
83 
80 
69 
82 

143 

""80 
80 

172 
93 

"170 
60 

101 
34 

154 

"136 

116 

92 

93 

""93 
82 

"85 

"96 
78 
70 
75 
40 
30 
42 
80 

102 

""93 
140 

'151 
82 

"iu 

93 
120 

90 
210 
148 


80 
144 
120 

80 
141 

93 
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CITIES  AKD  YILLAGSS  HAYXNG  INSTITUTBS.-Covtinvis. 


Phkon: 


Portland 

Paw  Paw 

Paw  Paw 

Paw  Paw---- 
Port  Huron. - 
Port  Huron-. 
Port  Huron. - 

Parma  ^ 

Pontiac 

Plain  well 

Port  Sanilac . 
Port  Austin.. 
Petersburg. -- 

Palo 

Romeo 

Komeo 

Romeo 

Rockford 

Sturgis 

Sturgis 

Sturgis 

Saline 

Saranac  

St.  Johns 

St.  Johns 

St.  Johns 

Saginaw  City 
Schoolcraft... 
Bchoolcraft... 
South  Boston 

Stanton 

Spring  Lake.. 
Saugatuck... 
St.  Joseph... 

Tecumseh 

Tecumseh 

Three  Rivers. 
Three  Rivers. 
Three  Rivers. 
Traverse  City. 

Uiica 

Utica 

Vermontville. 
Vlckaburg ... 

Vassar 

Wayne 

White  Pigeon. 

Ypsilanti 

YpsiJanti 

Ypsilanti 


CJOUNTT, 


Ionia 

Van  Buren 

Van  Buren 

Van  Buren 

St  Clair 

St.  Clair 

St.  Clair 

Jackson 

Oakland 

Allegan 

Sanilac 

Huron 

Monroe 

Ionia 

Macomb 

Macomb 

Macomb 

Kent 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Joseph 

Washtenaw 

Ionia 

Clinton 

Clinton 

Clinton 

Saginaw 

Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo 

Ionia 

Montcalm 

Ottawa. 

Allegan 

Berrien. 

Lenawee 

Lenawee 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Joseph 

Grand  Trayerse. 

Macomb 

Macomb 

Eaton 

St.  Clair 

Tuscola 

Wayne 

St.  Joseph 

Washtenaw 

Washtenaw 

Washtenaw 


Datb. 


Sept. 

March 

March 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

April 

Sept. 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

April 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

March 

Sept. 

April 

April 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

April 

Sept. 

April 

Aug. 

Sept. 

April 

Aug. 

April 

Sept. 

April 

Sept. 

Aug. 

April 

Sept. 

April 

Oct. 

March 

April 

March 

Sept. 

Oct. 


6,1869 
24, 1862 

23. 1868 
21,  1871 

25. 1862 
1,  1866 

6. 1873 
4,1864 

2. 1869 

4. 1870 
11, 1871 

11. 1871 

9. 1871 

6. 1874 
10, 1855 
27, 1860 
25,  1869 

4, 1869 
12, 1859 

14. 1863 
6, 1871 

23,  1861 
27,  1862 
15, 1862 
8, 1867 
27,  1874 
20,  1864 
19, 1867 

28. 1872 

26. 1869 

20. 1869 

18. 1870 
26, 1872 

1, 1873 

4,1851 

18, 1865 

8,  1861 

4,1865 

12,  1869 

28, 1874 

29, 1859 

6, 1863 

18, 1865 

15. 1872 

13. 1873 
28, 1870 

11. 1864 
31,  1856 
29,  1856 
24, 1872 


No.  In  At- 
tendance. 


121 
164 


77 
148 

82 
164 

93 


160 

45 

50 

100 

81 

116 

227 

108 

108 

78 

136 

198 

61 

243 

144 


90 
93 


80 

88 

70 

110 

80 

112 

128 


138 


90 

78 

189 

136 


80 

108 

40 

93 

168 

180 


The  above  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  upon  the  seve- 
ral Institutes  so  far  as  reported. 

The  number  of  Institutes  held  in  the  past  nineteen  years  is  211.  The 
twenty-five  Institutes  held  in  the  years  1855,  1856,  and  1857  continued  two 
weeks;  since  that  time  they  have  been  held  for  one  week.    • 
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Number  cf  Imtituta  in  the  »everal  CounUa  from  1855  to  lS74f  indutwe. 


Allegan 8 

Antrim 1 

Barry 5 

BeDzie 1 

Berrien 6 

Branch 6 

Calhoun 8 

Cass 8 

Clinton 7 

Eaton 8 

Genesee 7 


Grand  Traverse.  1 

Gratiot 3 

Hillsdale 4 

Huron 1 

Ingham 6 

Ionia 11 

Isabella 2 

Jackson 4 

Kalamazoo 7 

Kent 8 

Lapeer 8 


Lenawee 7 

Livingston 6 

Macomb 6 

Marquette 1 

Mason 1 

Midland 2 

Monroe 6 

Montcalm 2 

Muskegon 2 

Newaygo 1 

Oakland 6 


Ottawa 2 

Saginaw . 3 

Sanilac 2 

Shiawassee 8 

St  Clair 4 

St  Joseph 11 

Tuscola 2 

Van  Buren 6 

Washtenaw 8 

Wayne 5 


STATE    CERTIFICATES. 


Names  of  teachers  holding  certificates  granted  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  previous  to  the  year. 


Jerome  B.  Allen, 
Luther  B.  Antisdale, 
James  T.  AuUs, 
S.  W.  Baker, 
Geo.  C.  Bannan, 
Erastus  A.  Barnes, 
Norman  A.  Barratt, 
0.  C.  Bicknell, 
C.  W.  Borst, 
Jesse  P.  Borton, 
Daniel  B.  Briggs, 
E.  V.  W.  Brokaw, 
Giles  A.  Brown, 
H.  M.  Burked, 
S.  Gordon  Burked, 
William  Carveth, 
Ashley  Clapp, 
Mathew  Colyn, 
0.  E.  Conley, 
Truman  B.  Orandall, 
Theodore  W.  Cressey, 
Geo.  W.  Crouch, 
A.  L.  Gumming, 

A.  M.  Daniels, 
Theodore  B.  Diamond, 
Peter  F.  Dodds, 

J.  W.  Ewing, 
John  N.  Foster, 
Henry  K.  French, 

B.  B.  Gass, 
Durell  F.  Glidden, 


1873. 

Qentlemen, 

Charles  D.  Gregory, 
Clark  B.  Hall, 
Albert  Hardy, 
H.  D.  narrower, 
Bichard  F.  Hartford, 
F.  A.  Herring, 
Sylvester  Pomeroy  Hicks, 
J.  J.  Hinchey, 
Charles  Hurd, 
Charles  A.  Hutch  ins, 
B.  A.  Hyma, 
0.  S.  Ingham, 
Edward  Jelley, 
Albert  Jennings, 
Nathan  Johnson, 
Joseph  C.  Jones, 
Eugene  M.  Joslin, 
Selden  B.  Kingsbury, 
Garrett  John  Hollon, 
M.  A.  Lafler, 
Thaddeus  Landon, 

F.  W.  Lankenan, 
U.  W.  Lawton, 

Edgar  Sylvester  Lineley, 
Philo  M.  Lonsbury, 
J.  0.  Lowell, 
Joseph  W.  Manning, 
Jesse  If  cintire, 
L.  McLouth, 
Cyrus  E.  If  esser, 

G.  L.  Miner, 


J.  B.  Nixon, 
John  Northmore, 
Harlow  Olcott, 
Wm.  Merritt  Osband, 
P.  M.  Parker, 
Samuel  A.  Sessions, 
Wm.  L  Simmons, 
Frank  S.  Sleeper, 
W.  T.  Smith, 
Wm.  A.  Sprout, 
Cyrus  S.  Stockwell, 
I.  L.  Stone, 
Wm.  H.  Stone, 
Daniel  Strange, 
E.  A.  Strong, 
Warner  P.  Sutton, 
Augustus  W.  Taylor, 
D.  E.  Thomas, 
M.  Potter  Thomas, 
Edwin  W.  Thompson, 
Seward  B.  Thornton, 
Zelotes  Truesdel, 
G.  Norwood  Vanwormer, 
James  H.  Vincent, 
J.  H.  G.  Weaver, 
Eobert  W.  Webb, 
0.  G.  Webster, 
Bertrand  F.  Welch, 
Geo.  E.  Whitmore, 
Andrew  J.  Wood, 
Geo.  Dallas  Woodman. 
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Mary  A.  Agnew^ 
Anna  R  Alezanderj 
Clara  L.  Babcock, 
Sara  A.  Benedict, 
Anna  R  Bibbins, 
Anna  B.  Boyce, 
Emma  J.  Brown, 
Lncy  M.  Carpenter, 
Hannah  Chadboqrne, 
Emma  Alice  Conley, 
Delia  L.  Cartis, 
Hiss  De  Camp, 
Miss  Dwight, 
Frances  E.  Everts, 


Valois  Butler, 
George  A.  Parker, 


Martin  C.  Cranston, 
E.  Henry  Crowell, 
Lewis  J.  Gibson, 


Ladies. 

Emma  Field, 
Mrs.  Allen  Forbes, 
Jennie  R  Geary, 
Elizabeth  Maria  Gorham,' 
Maria  P.  Gront, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Hill, 
R  Lillie  Hosford, 
Sarah  Honghton, 
Emma  Hnlsart, 
Deborah  R  Irish, 
M.  Loaise  Jones, 
Celestia  A.  Leonard, 
Mrs.  M.  L  McNab, 
Dora  R  Miller, 

1873. 

Edward  M.  Plunkett, 
E.  Barton  Wood, 

1874. 

Cornelias  A.  Gower, 
Henry  J.  Kellogg, 
John  Bairden, 


Mrs.  S.  Montgomery, 
Eva  Nichols, 
Helen  S.  Norton, 
Amelia  Olcott, 
Ophelia  Beed, 
Julia  E.  Squire, 
Lovina  Smith, 
Laura  Vail  Stonghton, 
Nettie  Stuart, 
Antoinette  Williams, 
Eliza  Williams, 
Josie  Williams, 
Elizabeth  B.  Wood, 
Mary  R  Wright. 


Matilda  E.  Southworth. 


William  W.  Bay, 
Loren  Boberts. 


THE    KALAMAZOO    HIGH    SCHOOL    CASE. 


DECISION   OP  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


[RENDERED  AT  THE  JULY  TERM,  1874] 

Charles  E.  Stuart  et  ah  vs.  School  District  No.  1  of  the  Village  of  Kalamazoo. 
Error  to  Kalamazoo  Circuit.    Opinion  by  Cooley,  J. : 

The  bill  in  this  case  is  filed  to  restrain  the  collection  of  such  portion  of  the 
school  taxes  assessed  against  complainants  for  the  year  1872,  as  have  been 
voted  for  the  support  of  the  High  School  in  that  village,  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent.  While  nominally  this  is  the  end  sought 
to  be  attained  by  the  bill,  the  real  purpose  of  this  suit  is  wider  and  vastly  more 
comprehensive  than  this  brief  statement  would  indicate,  inasmuch  as  it  seek& 
a  judicial  determination  of  the  right  of  school  authorities  in  what  are  called 
union  school  districts  of  the  State,  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  general  public  for 
the  support  of  what,  in  this  State,  are  known  as  high  schools,  and  to  make 
free,  by  such  taxation,  the  instruction  of  children  in  other  languages  than  the 
English.  The  bill  is  consequently  of  no  small  interest  to  all  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  to  a  large  number  of  very  flourishing  schools  it  is  of  the  very  high- 
est interest,  as  their  prosperity  and  usefulness  depend  upon  the  method  in 
which  they  are  supported,  so  that  a  blow  at  this  method  seems  a  blow  at  the 
schools  themselves.  It  can  never  be  unimportant  to  know  that  taxation,  even 
for  the  most  useful  purpose,  is  warranted  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and 
whoever  doubts  its  being  so  in  any  particular  case  may  well  be  justified  by  hia 
doubts  in  asking  a  legal  investigation,  that  if  errors  or  defects  in  the  law  are 
found  to  exist,  there  may  be  a  review  of  the  subject  in  legislation,  and  the 
whole  matter  be  settled  on  legal  grounds,  in  such  a  manner  and  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  the  public  will  may  indicate,  and  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe. 

The  complainants  claim  that  this  district  has  no  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
support  of  high  schools  in  which  foreign  and  dead  languages  shall  be  taught^ 
because  the  special  legislation  had  for  its  benefit  in  1859  was  invalid  for  lack 
of  compliance  with  the  constitution  in  the  forms  of  enactment,  and  it  has 
never  adopted  the  general  law.  {Comp.  Z.,  §  S742).  Though  ever  since  that 
law  was  enacted,  the  district  has  sustained  such  a  school,  and  proceeded  on 
the  apparant  assumption  that  the  statutes  were  constitutional  enactments,  and 
had  been  complied  with. 

After  this  lapse  of  time,  we  must  decline  to  consider  this  objection.  The 
•district  existed  defacto,  and  we  suppose  de  jure^  when  the  legislation  of  1859 
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was  had,  and  since  then  it  has  assumed  to  possess  all  the  franchises  which  are 
now  brought  in  question ;  and  there  has  been  a  steady  concurrence  of  action 
on  the  part  of  its  people  in  the  election  of  officers;  the  levy  of  large  taxes,  and 
the  employment  of  teachers  for  the  support  of  a  high  school. 

The  State  has  acquiesced  in  this  assumption,  and  it  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned until  after  thirteen  years,  when  three  individual  tax-payers,  out  of  some 
thousands,  instituted  a  suit  on  their  behalf,  to  which  the  public  authorities 
give  no  countenance,  and  ask  us  to  annul  the  franchises.  To  require  a  muni- 
cipal corporation,  after  so  long  an  acquiescence,  to  defend  in  a  merely  private 
suit,  the  regularity  not  only  of  its  own  action,  but  of  the  legislation  that  per- 
mitted it,  could  not  be  justified  by  the  principles  of  law,  much  less  of  public 
policy. 

We  may  justly  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  municipal  action  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly informal  and  irregular,  when  after  all  no  wrong  has  been  intended, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  law  has  been  had  in  view,  and  been  accomplished ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  the  spirit  of  the  law  has  been  kept,  while  the  letter  has 
been  disregarded.  We  may  also  find  many  instances  of  careless  legislation 
under  which  municipalities  have  acted  for  many  years  until  important  interests 
have  sprung  up  which  might  be  crippled  or  destroyed  if  then,  for  the  first 
time,  matters  of  form  in  legislative  action  were  suffered  to  be  questioned.  If 
every  municipality  must  be  subject  to  be  called  into  court  at  any  time  to  de- 
fend its  organization  and  franchises,  at  the  will  of  any  dissatisfied  citizen  who 
may  feel  disposed  to  question  them,  and  subject  to  dissolution  perhaps,  or  to 
be  crippled  in  authority,  if  defects  appeared,  however  complete  may  have  been 
the  recognition  of  its  rights  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  its  citizens,  it  may 
justly  be  said  that  few  of  our  municipalities  can  be  entirely  certain  of  the 
ground  they  stand  upon^  and  that  any  person,  however  honestly  inclined,  if 
disposed  to  be  litigious  and  precise,  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  cause  infinite 
trouble  and  mischief. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  in  People  v.  Maynard,  15  Mich^ 
VtO^  that :  "  In  public  aflfairs,  where  the  people  have  organized  themselves, 
under  color  of  law,  into  the  ordinary  municipal  bodies,  and  have  gone  on,  year 
after  year,  raising  taxes,  making  improvements,  and  exercising  their  usual 
franchises,  their  rights  are  regarded  as  depending  quite  as  much  on  the  acqui- 
escence as  on  the  regularity  of  their  origin,  and  no  ex  post  facto  inquiry  can 
be  permitted  to  undo  their  corporate  existence.  Whatever  may  be  the  rights 
of  individuals  before  such  general  acquiescence,  the  corporate  standing  of  the 
community  can  no  longer  be  open  to  question.^'  {Rumsey  v.  People,  19  N,  Y., 
il;  Lanning  v.  Carpenter,  20  N.  Y,,  ^74  ;  State  v.  Bunker ,  59  Me,,  S66  ;  Peo- 
ple V,  Solomon,  5Ji.  Til,  51 ;  People  v.  Lothrop,  21^.  Mich.,  2S5,)  The  Legislature 
has  recognized  this  principle  with  special  reference  to  school  districts,  and  has 
not  only  deemed  it  important  that  their  power  should  not  be  questioned  after  any 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  but  has  even  established  what  is  in  effect  an  act  of 
limitation  for  the  purpose  in  declaring  that  "  every  school  district  shall,  in  all 
cases,  be  presumed  to  have  been  legally  organized  when  it  shall  have  exercised 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  district  for  two  years."  {Comp.  L.  1871,  §  3591). 
This  is  wise  legislation,  and  short  as  the  period  is,  we  have  held  that  even  a 
less  period  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  refusing  to  interfere,  except  on  the 
application  of  the  State  itself.  {School  District  v.  Joint  Board,  etc,  24  Mich., 
i).  Though  the  statute  may  not  in  terms  apply,  since  the  corporate  existence 
is  not  questioned,  the  principle  is  strictly  applicable.    The  district  has  long 
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exercised  powers  which  take  it  out  of  the  class  of  ordinary  school  districts, 
and  place  it  in  a  class  whose  organization  is  different  and  whose  authority  is 
greater.  The  two  classes  are  quite  distinct  in  the  externals  of  corporate 
action,  and  one  subserves  purposes  of  a  higher  order  than  the  ofcher,  and  is 
permitted  to  levy  much  greater  burdens.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  case  is  not 
strictly  within  the  law.  We  are  clear  that  even  if  we  might  be  allowed  by  the 
law  to  listen  to  the  objection  after  two  years,  we  cannot,  in  reason,  consent  ta 
do  so  after  thirteen.  It  cannot  be  permitted  that  communities  be  annoyed 
and  unsettled  by  the  agitation  in  the  courts,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  of 
questions  which  fairness  to  the  people  concerned,  and  public  policy  require, 
should  be  raised  and  disposed  of  at  once,  or  never  raised  at  all. 

The  general  question  presented  is  that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  State  to 
make  the  high  schools  free  by  taxation  levied  on  the  people  at  large.  The 
argument  is  that  while  there  may  be  no  constitutional  provision  prohibiting 
such  taxation,  the  general  course  of  legislation,  and  the  understanding  of  the 
people,  have  been  such  as  to  require  us  to  regard  instruction  in  the  classics 
and  in  living  modern  languages  in  these  schools  as  not  practical,  and  therefore 
not  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  but  as  accomplishments 
for  the  few,  to  be  sought  by  those  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  be  paid  by 
them  and  not  by  general  tax.  Not  only  is  the  policy,  but  the  higher  learning,^ 
when  supplied  by  the  State,  is  so  far  a  matter  of  private  concern  to  those  who 
receive  it,  that  the  courts  ought  to  declare  it  incompetent  to  supply  it  wholly 
at  the  public  expense. 

When  the  doctrine  was  broached  to  us,  we  must  confess  to  no  little  surprise 
that  the  legislation  and  policy  of  our  State  were  appealed  to  against  the  right 
of  the  State  to  furnish  a  liberal  education  to  its  youth  in  schools  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  We  supposed  it  had  always  been  understood,, 
in  this  State,  that  education,  not  merely  in  the  rudiments,  but  in  an  enlarged 
sense,  was  regarded  as  an  important  practical  advantage,  to  be  supplied  at 
their  option  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  not  as  something  pertaining 
merely  to  culture  and  accomplishment,  to  be  brought,  as  such,  within  the 
reach  of  those  whose  accumulated  wealth  enabled  them  to  pay  for  it.  As 
this,  however,  is  now  disputed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
legislation  and  general  course,  not  only  of  the  State,  but  of  the  antecedent 
Territory,  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  by  means  of  schools 
has  been  a  prominent  object  from  the  first ;  and  we  allude  to  the  provision  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  on  that  subject,  and  to  the  donation  of  lands  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose,  only  as  preliminary  to  what  we  may  say  regarding  th©^ 
action  of  the  Territorial  authorities  in  the  premises.  Those  authorities 
accepted,  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  the  requirement  of  the  ordinance  that 
"schools,  and  the  means  of  education,  shall  be  forever  encouraged,"  and 
endeavored  to  make  early  provision  therefor  on  a  scale  which  shows  that  they 
were  up  to  the  most  advanced  ideas  that  then  prevailed  on  the  subject.  The 
earliest  Territorial  legislation  regarding  education  was  framed  in  this  spirit. 
It  was  "  an  act  to  establish  the  Oatholepistemiad  or  University  of  Michigania," 
adopted  August  26, 1817,  which  not  only  incorporated  the  institution  named 
in  the  title,  with  its  President  and  thirteen  professors,  but  it  provided  that  its 
board  of  instruction  should  have  power  "  to  regulate  all  the  concerns  of  the 
institution,  to  enact  laws  for  that  purpose,''  to  establish  colleges,  academies^ 
schools,  libraries,  museums,  atheuseums,  botanic  gardens,  laboratories,  and 
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other  usefal  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  consonant  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Michigan,  and  to  appoint  officers,  instructors,  and 
instructresses,  in,  among,  and  throughout  the  various  counties,  cities,  towns, 
townships,  and  other  geographical  diyisions  of  Michigan. 

To  provide  for  the  ezpenaiture,  the  public  taxes  were  increased  fifteen  per 
<»nt,  and  from  all  future  taxes  fifteen  per  cent  was  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  this  corporation.  {Territorial  LawSj  Vol.  2^  p.  lOi;  Sherman^ s  School 
Laws,  p.  4).  The  apparent  purpose  of  this  act  was  that  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory a  system  of  liberal  education  should  be 'supported  at  the  public  expense 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  The  system  was  prophetic  of  that  which 
exists  to-day,  and  is  remarkable,  mainly,  as  being  the  first  law  on  the  subject 
enacted  in  the  Territory,  and  as  announcing  a  policy  regarding  liberal  instruc- 
tion, which,  though  perhaps  impracticable,  has  been  kept  in  view  from  that 
day  to  this. 

This  act  continued  in  force  until  1821,  when  it  was  replaced  by  one  ''for 
the  establishment  of  a  university,''  with  more  limited  powers,  and  authorized 
only  to  establish  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  depending  upon  the  said 
university,  and  which  were  understood  to  be  schools  intermediate  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  common  schools.  (Code  of  1820^  p.  US ;  Code  of  1827,  p, 
44S).  In  1827  the  educational  system  was  supplemented  by  ''an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  common  schools,"  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  indicating 
what  was  understood  at  that  day  by  the  common  schools  which  were  proposed 
to  be  established. 

This  act  provides  that  every  township  containing  50  families  shall  have  a 
school  for  six  months  in  each  year,  in  which  the  instruction  shall  embrace 
reading,  writing,  the  English  and  French  languages,  arithmetic,  orthography, 
and  decent  behavior;  and  every  township  containing  100  families  shall  have  a 
school  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  townships  numbering  200  families 
shall  be  provided  with  a  grammar  school-master,  of  good  morals,  well  instructed 
in  the  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages^  and  shall,  in  addition,  be  pro- 
vided with  a  teacher  to  instruct  in  the  English  language.  The  townships 
were  required,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  levied,  in  case  of  default,  on  the 
inhabitants  generally,  to  maintain  the  schools  so  provided  for.  {Code  of  1827, 
p.  448  ;  Territorial  Laws,  Vol.  2,  p.  472). 

This  act  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  grammar  schools  were  understood  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  England  and  the  Eastern  States,  and  were  intended  to  be 
schools  where  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  classics  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  not  usually  taught  in  the  schools  of  lowest  grade. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  say  that  the  term  common  schools,  as  used  in  our 
legislation,  has  a  definite  meaning  which  limits  it  to  the  ordinary  district 
43chools,  and,  consequently,  taxation  for  their  benefit  cannot  be  made  to 
embrace  schools  supported  by  village  and  city  districts  in  which  a  higher 
grade  of  learning  is  imparted?  This  law  was  repealed  in  1833,  and  another 
enacted  in  its  stead  which  was  not  so  expressive  in  its  provisions,  but  left  the 
directors  free  to  exercise  their  judgment  as  to  the  schools  they  would  establish. 
Thus  stood  the  law  when  the  constitution  of  1835  was  adopted.  The  article 
on  education  in  that  instrument  contains  the  following  provisions: 

*'The  Legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of 
intellectual,  scientifical,  and  agricultural  improvement."  The  proceeds  of  all 
school  lands  to  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviol- 
ably appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  throughout  the  State. 
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"  The  Legislafcure  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  district  at  least  three  months  in 
every  year."  The  support  of  the  "University,  with  such  branches  as  the  public 
convenience  may  demand,  etc.,  was  provided  for. 

Two  things  are  noticeable  in  these  provisions :  First,  That  they  contem- 
plated provision  by  the  State  for  a  complete  system  of  instruction,  beginning 
with  the  primary  and  ending  with  the  University.  Second,  That  while  the 
Legislature  was  required  to  make  provision  for  district  schools  for  at  least 
three  months  of  each  year,  no  restriction  was  imposed  upon  its  power  to 
establish  schools  intermediate  the  common  district  school  and  the  University, 
and  we  find  nothing  to  indicate  an  intent  to  limit  their  discretion  as  to  the 
class  or  grade  of  schools  to  which  the  proceeds  of  school  lands  might  be 
devoted. 

The  Governor,  in  his  first  two  messages  following  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  providing  an  ample 
system  of  schools.  Superintendent  Pierce,  in  his  first  report,  recommended  a 
plan  contemplating  a  university,  with  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
as  preparatory  schools  and  district  schools.  This  is  the  parent  of  our  present 
system.  An  examination  of  his  report  for  1837  will  show  that  the  free  schools 
he  then  favored  were  schools  which  taught  something  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  common  education;  which  were  to  give  to  the  poor  the  advantages 
of  the  rich,  and  enable  both  alike  to  obtain  within  the  State  an  education 
broad  and  liberal,  as  well  as  practical.  He  would  have  the  great  object  of 
common  schools  to  furnish  good  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  learn- 
ing for  all  classes  of  community;  "as  good,  indeed,  for  the  poorest  toy  of  the 
State,  as  the  rich  man  can  furnish  his  children  with  all  his  wealth" 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  which  embraced  a  university 
and  branches,  and  a  common  or  primary  school  in  every  district,  was  put  into 
successful  operation,  and  so  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1850,  with  only  one  important  exception,  which  was  the  abandonment  of 
the  branches  of  the  University,  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds.  There  were  already, 
in  1850,  in  a  number  of  the  leading  towns,  schools  belonging  to  the  general 
public  system,  which  were  fitting  young  men  for  the  University.  Some  of 
these  had  been  organized  under  special  law,  which  operated  to  increase  the 
number  of  officers,  and  increase  their  powers  of  taxation  for  buildings  and  the 
payment  of  teachers,  and  the  power  of  these  districts  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  languages  was  never  seriously  contested. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  his  report  for  1849  says  of 
these  union  schools :  "  This  class  of  institutions,  which  may  be  made  to  con- 
stitute a  connecting  link  between  the  ordinary  common  school  and  the  Uni- 
versity, is  fast  gaining  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public.'^ 

The  constitutional  convention  of  1850  did  nothing  to  undo  what  had 
before  been  done  toward  furnishing  high  schools  as  a  part  of  the  primary 
school  system.  The  article  on  education,  as  at  first  reported,  provided  that 
"the  English  language,  and  no  other,  shall  be  taught  in  such  schools."  This 
was  amended  so  as  to  read  that  the  instruction  should  be  "  conducted  in  the 
English  language,'^  the  reason  assigned  being  that  as  reported  it  might  be 
understood  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  other  languages  than  the  English,  a 
result  that  was  not  desired. 

The  instrument,  as  adopted,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school 
in  every  school  district  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  and  for  the  Uni- 
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yersity.  By  the  aid  of  these,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  people  expected  a 
complete  collegiate  edacation  could  be  obtained.  The  branches  of  the  TJni- 
yersity  had  ceased  to  exist;  the  TTniversity  had  no  preparatory  department, 
and  it  mnst  have  been  understood  that  yoang  men  wonld  be  prepared  for  the 
Uniyersity  in  the  common  schools,  or  else  go  abroad  to  private  schools.  The 
inference  seems  irresistible  that  the  people  expected  the  tendency  toward  the 
establishment  of  high  schools  in  the  primary  school  districts  until  every  local- 
ity capable  of  supporting  one,  was  supplied.  This  inference  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  union  schools  date  their  beginning 
from  1850,  or  two  or  three  years  thereafter.  If  these  facts  do  not  demonstrate 
a  general  State  policy  beginning  in  1817,  and  continuing  until  after  the  adop- 
tion of  our  present  constitution,  in  the  direction  of  free  schools,  in  which 
education,  and,  at  their  option,  the  elements  of  classical  education  might  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the  children  in  the  State,  then  it  seems  to  us 
nothing  can  demonstrate  it. 

Neither  in  our  State  policy,  in  our  constitution,  or  in  our  laws  do  we  find 
the  primary  school  districts  restricted  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which 
their  officers  may  cause  to  be  taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that  may  be 
given,  if  their  voters  consent,  in  regular  form,  to  bear  the  expense  and  raise 
the  taxes  for  the  purpose. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  we  think  the  power  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent was  incident  to  the  full  control  which,  by  law,  the  board  had  over,  the 
schools  of  the  district. 

The  decree  dismissing  the  bill  was  right,  and  should  be  affirmed. 


SCHOOL   LAWS    OF   MICHIGAN,  AS  ENACTED    AND 
AMENDED  BY  THE  LEGISLATUEE   OF  1875. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  Township  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  repealing 

the  County  Superintendency. 

SECTioisr  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enacts  That  sections  eight 
and  fourteen  of  chapter  twelve  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1871,  being  consecu- 
tive sections  643  and  649,  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  townships,  and 
election  and  duties  of  township  officers,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  respectively  as  follows,  and  that  section  thirteen  of  said  chapter 
twelve,  being  compiler's  section  number  648,  be  hereby  repealed,  and  that 
eight  new  sections  be  added  thereto  to  stand  as  sections  one  hundred  and  four, 
one  hundred  and  five,  one  hundred  and  six,  one  hundred  and  seven,  one  hun- 
dred and  eight,  one  hundred  and  nine,  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  one  hundred 
and  eleven,  and  to  read  respectively  as  follows : 

(643.)  Sec.  8.  The  annual  meeting  of  each  township  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April  in  each  year,  and  at  such  meeting  there  shall  be  an 
election  for  the  following  officers:  one  supervisor,  one  township  clerk,  one 
treasurer,  one  school  inspector^  one  superintendent  of  schools,  one  commissioner 
of  highways,  so  many  justices  of  the  peace  as  there  are  by  law  to  be  elected  in 
the  township,  and  so  many  constables  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  meeting,  not 
exceeding  four  in  number. 

(649.)  Sec.  14.  Each  of  the  officers  elected  at  such  meetings,  except  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  until  his 
successor  shall  be  elected  and  duly  qualified. 

EXAMIlSrATIOlfS. 

Sec.  104.  The  township  superintendent  of  schools,  elected  in  each  of  the 
townships  of  this  State,  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty,  to 
examine  all  persons  offering  themselves  as  teachers  for  the  primary  schools  in 
his  township,  and  shall  hold  meetings  for  that  purpose  at  least  twice  in  each 
year,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  give  two  weeks'  public  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  said  meetings  by  posting  written  or  printed  notices  thereof  in  four  of 
the  principal  places  in  his  township.  Such  examination  may  be  conducted  by 
either  oral  or  written  questions,  or  by  both,  at  the  option  of  said  superintend- 
ent, and  all  examinations  shall  be  in  public. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Sec.  105.  He  shall  grant  certificates  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  licensing  as  teachers  all  persons 
whom,  on  a  thorough  and  full  examination,  he  shall  deem  qualified  in  respect 
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to  moral  character^  learnings  and  ability  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school.  No 
person  shall  be  accounted  a  qualified  teacher  within  the  meaning  of  the  pri- 
mary school  law,  nor  shall  any  school  officer  employ  or  contract  with  any  person 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  primary  schools  in  this  State,  who  has  not  a  certificate 
in  force  from  such  township  superintendent,  or  from  other  lawful  authority: 
Providedy  however^  That  the  certificates  heretofore  granted  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  valid  for  the  time  for  which  they  were 
given,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  township  superintendent  of  schools:  Pro- 
vided further^  That  should  any  superintendent  of  schools  engage  in  teaching 
any  primary  school  in  his  township,  his  election  or  appointment  to  such  office 
shall  be  deemed  as  qualifying  him  under  the  law. 

GRADATION  AND   REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Sec.  106.  There  shall  be  three  grades  of  certificates  granted  by  the  township 
superintendent  of  schools,  in  his  discretion,  as  follows :  the  certificate  of  the 
first  grade  shall  be  granted  only  to  those  who  shall  have  taught  at  least  one 
year  with  ability  and  success,  and  it  shall  be  valid  throughout  the  township  in 
and  for  which  it  was  granted  for  two  years.  The  certificate  of  the  second 
grade  shall  be  granted  to  those  who  pass  a  good  examination,  and  shall  be 
valid  throughout  the  township  for  one  year.  The  certificate  of  the  third  grade 
shall  license  the  holder  thereof  to  teach  in'a  specified  district  six  months;  but 
no  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  geography,  grammar,  and  arith- 
metic. The  township  superintendent  may  revoke  any  teacher^s  certificate  for 
any  reason  which  would  have  justified  him  in  withholding  the  same  when 
given,  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  incompetency  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school, 
or  for  immorality,  or  they  may  suspend,  within  their  jurisdiction,  the  eflFect  of 
any  teacher's  certificate  for  immorality  or  incompetency  to  instruct  and  gov- 
ern a  school,  but  no  certificate  shall  be  revoked  or  suspended  without  a  per- 
sonal visit  or  hearing,  unless  the  holder  thereof  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  appear  before  the  superintendent  for  such  purpose.  The 
superintendent  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  certificates  granted  or  annulled  by 
him,  showing  to  whom  issued,  together  with  the  date,  grade,  and  duration  of 
each  certificate,  and  the  reason  for  annulling  when  requested  by  the  teacher, 
and  shall  deliver  such  record,  with  all  other  books  and  papers  belonging  to  his 
office,  to  his  successor. 

DUTIES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  DEFINED. 

Sec.  107.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  superintendent  to  visit  each 
of  the  schools  in  his  township  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  to  examine  carefully 
the  discipline,  the  mode  of  instruction,  and  into  the  progress  and  proficiency 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  make  a  record  of  the  same ;  to  counsel  with  the  teachers 
and  district  boards  as  to  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  as  to  any 
improvement  in  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  schools;  to  note  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school-houses,  and  the  appurtenances  thereto,  and  to  suggest  plans 
for  new  school-houses  to  be  erected,  and  for  warming  and  ventilating  the 
same,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of  school-houses  and  grounds;  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  district  and  township  libraries,  and  to  advise,  if 
necessary,  for  the  better  management  thereof;  to  promote,  by  such  means  as 
he  may  devise,  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  his  township,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  thereof;  to  consult 
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with  the  teachers  and  school  hoards  as  to  the  best  method  to  secure  the  more 
general  and  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  township  superintendent  to  receive  all  blanks  and  communications 
that  may  be  directed  to  him  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  said  superintendent. 
He  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  instructions  as  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe,  and  he  shall  make 
reports  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  such'^times,  in  such 
manner,  and  upon  such  subjects  as  he  may  direct. 

WHAT  PROHIBITED.      WHAT  REQUIRED. 

Seo.  108.  No  superintendent  or  teacher  of  schools  shall  act  as  agent  for  any 
author^  publisher,  or  bookseller,  or  shall  directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  gift 
or  reward  for  his  influence  in  recommending  the  purchase  or  use  of  any 
library  or  school  book,  or  school  apparatus,  or  furniture  whatever.  Any  act 
herein  prohibited  done  by  said  superintendent  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
his  oath  of  office,  and  any  eiiiployment  of  said  superintendent  by  any  author, 
publisher,  or  bookseller  for  that  purpose  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  clerk,  annually,  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion and  qualification  of  the  township  superintendent  of  schools,  to  transmit 
a  written  statement  of  the  name  and  postoffice  address  of  the  persons  so 
elected  and  qualified  to  the  county  clerk,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  up  a 
list  of  the  names  and  postoffice  address  of  the  persons  so  reported  to  him  by 
the  township  clerks  of  such  county,  to  file  such  list  in  his  office,  and  forward 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

COMPENSATION. 

Sec,  109.  The  compensation  for  the  services  required  of  the  township 
superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  two  dollars  a  day  for  each  day^necessarily 
devoted  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  together  with  such  station- 
ery, postage,  and  printing  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
the  same  to  be  audited  by  the  township  board,  and  paid  as  other  expenses  of 
the  township. 

certain  schools  partially  exempted. 

Sec.  110.  All  schools  which,  by  a  special  enactment,  may  have  a  board 
authorized  to  inspect  and  grant  certificates  to  the  teachers  employed  by  the 
same,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  inspection  of 
teachers.  The  officers  of  every  school  district  which  is  or  shall  hereafter  be 
organized,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any  city  in  this  State,  where  no  special 
enactments  shall  exist  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  teachers  therein,  shall 
have  power  to  inspect  and  license,  or  cause  to  be  inspected,  teachers  for  such 
district,  and^such  license  shall  be  valid  not  to  exceed  two  years. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPBRINTENDENGY  ACT. 

Sec.  111.  That  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  Compiled  Laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  to  amend  section  ninety-one,  and  to  repeal 
sections  seventy-four,  eighty-five,  eighty-six,  eighty-seven,  eighty-eight,  eighty- 
nine,  and  ninety,  of  chapter  seventy-eight,  of  the  Compiled  Laws,"  approved 
March  13, 1867,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  sections  named  in  the  title  recited 
in  this  section  are  hereby  fully  repealed. 

This  act  takes  efiect  March  31, 1875, 

53 
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AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  election  of  Trustees  of  Graded  School  Districts 

by  ballot^  in  the  Upper  Peninsnla. 

Secttok  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  any  school 
district  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  containing  more  than  one  hundred  children 
between  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  years,  may  elect  a  district  board  consisting 
of  six  trustees:  Provided,  The  district  shall  so  determine  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legal  Toters  attending  such  meeting: 
Provided,  also,  That  the  intention  to  take  such  vote  shall  be  expressed  in  the 
notice  of  such  annual  meeting.  When  such  change  in  the  district  board  shay 
have  been  voted,  the  voters  at  such  annual  meeting  shall  proceed  immediately 
to  elect,  by  ballot,  from  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  two  trustees  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  two  for  a  term  of  three 
years;  and  annually  thereafter  two  trustees  shall  be  elected  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  whose  terms  of  oflSce  shall  be  three  years,  and  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  elected  and  filed  their  acceptances. 

This  act  takes  effect  August  2, 1875. 


AS  ACT  to  legalize  the  election  of  the  oflScers  of  certain  school  districts. 

Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  the  action 
heretofore  had  of  the  electors  in  each  and  every  school  district  in  this  State  in 
electing  the  officers  of  such  districts  in  any  manner  other  than  by  ballot  is 
hereby  declared  legal  and  valid. 

This  act  takes  effect  August  2, 1875. 


AMENDMENTS. 


The  following  are  the  sections  of  the  School  Code  as  amended  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  session  in  1875.  For  easy  reference  to  the  Compiled  Laws,  the 
compiler's  number  is  placed  in  parenthesis  at  the  head  of  each  section: 

NOTICE  OF  FORMATION  OR  ALTERATION  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

(Page  14,  School  Code  of  1S78.) 

(3682.)  Sec.  1.  Whenever  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  any  township 
shall  form  a  school  district  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  such 
board  to  deliver  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such  district  a  notice,  in  writing, 
of  the  formation  of  such  district,  describing  its  boundaries,  and  specifying  the 
time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting,  which  notice,  with  the  fact  of  such  deliv- 
ery, shall  be  entered  upon  record  by  the  clerk.  And  whenever  said  board 
shall  alter  the  boundaries,  or  change  the  number  of  said  school  district,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  said  board  to  deliver  to  the  director  of  every 
district  affected  by  the  alteration  a  notice,  in  writing,  stating  what  alterations 
have  been  made,  and  a  diagram  showing  the  boundary  lines  of  the  district  as 
thus  changed. 

Takes  effect  August  2, 1875. 
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PB0VI8I0K  FOB  CHAJSTGING  THE  TIME   OP  ANKUAL  MEETINGS  IK  GRADED 

DISTKICTS. 

iPsLKQ  21,  School  Code  of  1S78.) 

(3593.)  Sec.  12.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  district  board;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  call  such  meetings 
on  the  written  request  of  not  less  than  five  legal  voters  of  the  district,  by  giv- 
ing the  notice  required  in  the  next  succeeding  section;  and  any  district 
Oirganized  under  the  law  for  graded  and  high  schools,  and  any  district  organ- 
ized by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  that  shall  so  determine  at  a  regular 
annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  shall  there- 
after hold  its  annual  meeting  on  the  second  Monday  in  July ;  and  the  officers 
of  the  district  shall  date  their  terms  of  office  from  that  day :  Provided^  That 
such  action  shall  not  change  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  school 
year,  or  the  taking  of  the  school  census.  No  business  shall  be  transacted  at  a 
special  meeting  unless  the  subject  is  indicated  in  the  notice  of  said  meeting. 

Takes  effect  August  2, 1875. 


LIMITATIOIS   OF  TAXATION  AND  INDEBTEDNESS. 
(Pages  26  and  27,  School  Code  of  1878.) 

(360:?.)  Seo.  22.  The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  in  any  district  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  or  building  a  school-house  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  unless  there  shall  be  more  than  fifty 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years  residing  therein ;  and  in 
districts  containing  less  than  ten  children  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars;  in  districts  containing  over  ten  children  and  less  than  thirty, 
shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

(3603.)  Sbc.  23.  Such  qualified  voters,  when  so  assembled  as  aforesaid,  may, 
from  time  to  time,  impose  such  tax  as  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  their  school- 
house  in  repair,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  appendages  and  school  apparatus, 
and  in  townships  having  district  libraries,  for  the  support  of  the  same,  and  to 
pay  and  discharge  any  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  district  lawfully  incurred ; 
and  when  a  tax  is  voted  or  estimated  by  the  board  under  the  provisions  of 
(Section  twenty-four,  and  is  needed  for  use  before  it  can  be  collected,  the  dis- 
trict may  borrow  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  tax  ;  and  no 
money  raised  by  district  tax  shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for 
whicn  it  was  raised,  without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  tax-paying  voters  of 
the  district.  The  tax  imposed  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
the  amount  which  the  district  is  authorized  to  raise  for  building  a  school- 
house. 

(3604.)  Sec.  24.  They  shall  also  determine  at  such  annual  meeting  the 
length  of  time  a  school  shall  be  taught  in  their  district  during  the  ensuing 
year,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  nine  months  in  districts  having  eight  hun- 
dred children  over  five  and  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  not  less  than  five 
months  in  districts  having  from  thirty  to  eight  hundred  children  of  like  ages, 
nor  less  than  three  months  in  all  other  districts,  on  pam  of  forfeiture  of  their 
share  of  the  two-mill  tax  and  primary  school  fund ;  and  whether  by  male  or 
female  teachers,  or  both ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  board  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised,  in  addition  to  other  school  funds^  for 
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the  entire  support  of  snch  scboolSy  incladiDg  fuel  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  and  for  deficiencies  of  previous  year.  But  in  districts  having  less 
than  thirty  scholars,  such  estimate,  including  the  district's  share  of  the  pri- 
mary school  fund  and  two-mill  tax,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a 
month  for  the  period  during  which  school  is  held  in  such  district;  and  pre- 
vious to  the  second  Monday  in  October  make  a  written  report  of  the  amount 
so  determined  to  the  supervisor  of  the  township  in  which  any  part  of  said 
district  may  be  situated;  and  the  same  shall  be  levied  upon  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district,  collected  and  returned,  in  the  same  manner  as  township 
taxes.  A  school  month  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  consist  of  four 
weeks,  of  five  days  in  each  week,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  teacher's 
contract 


Takes  immediate  effect. 


BOABD  OF  SCHOOL  IKSPEOTORS. 
(Pas:e  58,  School  Code  of  1878.) 

(3638.)  Seo.  68.  The  school  inspector  and  the  township  superintendent  of 
schools,  elected  at  the  annual  township  meeting,  together  with  the  township 
clerk,  shall  constitute  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors,  and  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  shall  be  the  chairman  thereof,  and  the  township  clerk 
the  clerk  thereof. 

Takes  effect  March  31, 1875. 


FORMATIOlSr  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 
(Page  64,  School  Code  of  1878.) 

(3641.)  Sec  71.  The  inspectors  shall  divide  the  township  into  such  number 
of  school  districts  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  necessary,  which  districts 
they  shall  number,  and  they  inay  regulate  and  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
same  as  circumstances  shall  render  proper;  but  no  district  shall  contlain  more 
than  nine  sections  of  land,  and  each  district  shall  be  composed  of  contiguous 
territory,  and  be  in  as  compact  a  form  as  may  be ;  but  no  land  shall  be  taxed 
for  building  a  school-house  unless  some  portion  of  every  legal  subdivision  of 
said  land  shall  be  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  said  school-house  site ; 
and  no  land  which  has  been  taxed  for  building  a  school-house  shall  be  set  off 
into  another  school  district  for  the  period  of  three  years  thereafter,  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 
,    Takes  immediate  effect. 


THE  TOWNSHIP  SUPERINTENDENT    MUST    FUENISH    THE  NAMES  OF  LICENSED 
TEACHERS— A   PENALTY   IMPOSED  UPON  DISTRICTS  FOR  EMPLOYING 

UNQUALIFIED   TEACHERS. 

(Page  64»  Sthool  Code  of  1878 ) 

(^649.)  SfiC.  80.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  to 
furnish  the  township  clerk  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  to  whom  he  has 
given  certificates  to  teach  in  such  township,  with  the  date  and  term  of  eacb> 
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and  if  any  are  reroked,  the  name  and  date  of  sach  revocation,  and  the  board 
of  school  inspectors,  before  making  their  annual  report  to  the  county  clerk, 
shall  examine  said  list,  and  if  in  any  school  district  a  school  shall  not  have 
been  tanght  for  the  time  required  by  law  during  the  preceding  school  year  by 
a  qualified  teacher,  no  part  of  the  public  money  shall  be  distributed  to  such 
district,  although  the  report  from  such  district  shall  set  forth  that  a  school 
has  been  so  taught,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  certify  to  the  facts 
in  relation  to  any  such  districts  in  their  reports  to  the  county  clerks:  PrO' 
videdf  however,  That  a  certificate  in  force  provided  by  law  to  be  given  to  grad- 
uates of  the  State  Normal  School,  or  a  certificate  from  other  lawful  authority, 
shall  be  recognized  as  valid  as  to  the  district  employing  a  teacher  holding 
such  certificate. 
Takes  effect  March  31, 1875. 


EIGHTS  OF  ISrON-RESIDBNT  TAX-PATBB8. 
(Page  8^  School  Code  of  18T8.) 

(3696.)  Sec.  137.  Any  person  may  send  scholars  to  a  district  school  who  are 
members  of  his  own  family,  in  a  district  in  which  he  does  not  reside:  Pro- 
vided^ He  pays  taxes  in  the  district  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  per 
scholar  of  the  cost  of  supporting  the  said  district  school. 

Takes  effect  August  2, 1875. 


QtTALIFICATIOK  OP  VOTEES  AND  ELIGIBILITT  TO  OFFICE. 

(Pa^e  89,  School  Code  of  1878.) 

(3705.)  Sec.  145.  Every  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has 
property  liable  to  assessment  for  school  taxes  in  any  school  district,  and  has 
been  a  resident  therein  three  months  preceding  any  district  meeting,  shall  be 
a  qualified  voter  in  said  meeting.  And  all  persons  who  are  entitled,  by  the 
laws  of  this  State,  to  vote  at  'township  and  county  elections,  and  who  have 
resided  in  said  district  three  months  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on 
all  questions  arising  in  said  district  when  the  raising  of  money  by  tax  is  not 
in  question,  and  all  such  persons  shall  be  eligible  to  office  in  such  school 
district 

Takes  effect  August  2, 1875. 


SCHOOL-HOUSE  SITES. 
(Page  95,  School  Code  of  18T8.) 

(S713.)  Seo.  153.  The  qualified  voters  of  any  school  district,  when  lawfully 
assembled,  may  designate,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  present,  such 
number  of  sites  as  may  be  desired  for  schooUbouses,  and  may  change  the  same 
by  a  similar  vote  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Takes  effect  August  2, 1875. 
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UKITATION  OF  INDEBTEDNESS. 
(Ptffa  101,  School  Code  of  1878.) 

(3726.)  Seo.  166.  School  districts  may,  by  a  two-thirds  rote  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  said  district,  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  or  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose,  borrow  money,  «nd  may  issue  bonds  of  the  district 
therefor,  to  pay  for  a  school-house  site,  or  sites,  and  to  erect  and  furnish 
school  buildings,  as  follows :  districts  haying  less  than  thirty  children  between 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  may  have  an  indebtedness  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars;  districts  having  thirty  children  of  like  age,  may  have  an 
indebtedness  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars ;  districts  having  fifty  children 
of  a  like  age,  may  have  an  indebtedness  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars^ 
districts  having  one  hundred  children  of  like  age,  may  have  an  indebtedness 
not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars ;  districts  having  two  hundred  children 
of  like  age,  may  have  an  indebtedness  not  to  exceed  eight  thousand  dollars ; 
districts  having  three  hundred  children  of  like  age,  may  have  an  indebtedness 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  districts  having  four  hundred  children 
of  like  age,  may  have  an  indebtedness  not  to  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars ; 
districts  having  five  hundred  children  of  like  age,  may  have  an  indebtedness 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  and  districts  having  eight  hun- 
dred children  or  more,  of  like  a^e,  may  have  an  indebtedness  not  to  exceed 
thirty  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  in  districts  having  less  than  thirty 
children  between  five'  and  twenty  years  of  age,  the  amount  voted  to  be  raised 
by  tax  for  the  purposes  herein  mentioned  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars 
in  thesame  year  that  any  bonded  indebtedness  is  incurred  as  authorized  by 
this  section :  Provided  further.  That  in  all  proceedings  under  this  act,  the 
acting  director,  assessor,  and  one  person  appointed  by  the  district  board,  shall 
constitute  a  board  of  inspection,  who  shall  cause  a  poll  list  to  be  kept,  and  a 
suitable  ballot  box  to  be  used,  which  shall  be  kept  open  two  hours,  and  said 
ballotings  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  at  township  elections. 

Takes  effect  August  2, 1875. 


kepeal  op  section  two  op  the  "act  to  compel  childeen  to  attend 

SCHOOL.'' 
(Page  119,  School  Code  of  1878.) 

(3738.)  Section  1.  The  People  of  the  /State  of  Michigan  enact.  That  section 
two  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  compel  children  to  attend  school,^'  approved 
April  15, 1871,  being  section  3738  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1871,  shall  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Takes  effect  August  2, 1875. 

Note. — This  repealed  section  required  the  director  of  every  school  district,  and  the  pres- 
ident of  every  school  board  to  cause  to  be  posted  or  published,  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust in  each  year,  notices  of  the  law  compelling  children  to  attend  school. 

Sections  1,  S,  and  4  of  the  act,  being  sections  3737,  3739,  and  3740  of  the  Compiled  Laws, 
remain  unchanged  and  in  force. 
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